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BOMBAY PROVINCIAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

(llie follo\\ in;j^ m mormch m is published in order to assist \vitncsi-:es 
in the prepe.ration of their evidence. It is not to be regarded as exhaus- 
tive. nor is it desired thet ('aeh witness should necessarily attempt to 
deal with all the questions raised.) 

SECTION I. 

Agricultural credit and credit facilities for small industries. 

1- Describe the j>i'(\s( nt system by whicli the agricidturist in your 
district or province oldcins tn nee — 

(a) for expanses during eultivet.ion^ 

(h) for capital and |)ermat ei t improvemf-nts, and 
(c) for other special Jieeds. failure of monsoon, for hind revenue, 
etc. 

What are th(' Tato5: of interest charged in your district or province in 
respect of ad\'ar;ces, the period for which loans are taken, tlu* nature of 
the security given and accepted (e.g., standing cropjs, etc.), and other 
conditions attaching to the grcoiit of such loa.ns ? 

Descitbe the y^a rt play'ed in agricultural finance by Government, the 
Imperial Bank of India, the joii.t stock b: nks, eo-eperative banks, the 
intligenous baJilcs auid baaikcrs, professional money-lenders, nierchaMits 
and dealers, a,nd otlHu- organisations giving credit {e,g., companies 
trading in feitilisers, etc.). 

Can you give an estimate of the total amount of capital required for 
tlie various purposes stated iibov^e for your district or province ? 

Is iiny infoim-tion available as to the extent of finance provided 
annually in kind ? 

State defe.cts, if any, in the present system and the reasons for the 
existence of such defects. Do you suggest any remedies ? 

Is there co-ordination among the various credit agencies including 
Govemm nt, and is there scope for improvement in that direction ? 

2. Describe the present method of marketing principal crops in your 
district or province. 

WTiat in your opinion are the possibilities of forming pools and of 
co-operative effort generally in marketing produce ? 

Describe the credit facilities required for the financing of products 
during marketing and the facilities actually existing. 

In regard to such facilities is there any special difference as between 
internal trade and foreign trade ? 

What is the part played by the different classes of banks and bankers 
and merchants and dealers during the process of marketing ? 

What ate the existing facilities available to the public, including bankg 
and bankers for internal remittance ? 

iuo r 106 — a 
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State any defects in the existing system and any suggestions for 
improvement. 

Describe the part played by negotiable instruments in the internal 
trade of the province. 

Have you any suggestions to make for the more ext/f 3 nsive use of bills 
{e.g., by reduction of duty on bills)? 

What are the different classes of hujidis current in your part of the 
coimtry ? Wha’t are the peculiarities of each ? Please give sample 
wording. 

Have you any suggestions for the amendment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act by whi(di the public and the bankers handling hundis 
might be better protected or benefited ? 

Arc hundis emanating from your locality discounted in your local 
centre, or are they sent to a provincial centn; and discounted there, or are 
they held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents? 

What diffenmt kinds of instruments of ovvuiership of goods and 
produce railway receipts) and documents are employed for raising 
money during the proc(^8S of marketing ? 

Are any difficulties exjx^rienced in the use of these instruments and 
have you any suggestions to make with a view to removing those 
difficulties ? 

What in your opinion are the possibilities of operating licensed ware- 
houses in India either on the lines of the system which exists in the 
United States of America or otherwise ? 

Do you think there is any need for Government assistance in the 
matter ? 

3. In your district what is the value per acre for different classes 
of land ? 

What are the factors affecting such value ? In your reply, please 
distiaguish between - 

(a) value of land in Government auction for non-payTiiciit of 

revenue ; 

(b) value of land in the event of sale by court, decree ; 

' (c) value of land in purchase by private negotiation. 

4. Is there any legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural 
holdings in your province ? Arc there any land mortgage banks or agri- 
cultunil banks in your province or any other banks for the provision of 
long term credit ? 

State what you know of their method of work and of raising 
capital 

If no such institution exists in the province suggest the lines on 
which such institutions could be established and worked to the advantage 
of the landholders and tenants of your province. 

Do you suggest any measures for — 

(a) improvement in the record of rights and title of ownership so as % 
to simplify reference, and to avoid possibilities of disputes and 
counterclaims by parties other than those who are the clienta 
of the hank, 
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(b) simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale by the 
mortgage bank in the event of non-payment, 

(c) reduction of costs of reference to the record of rights and of 

registration of records and of the process at law so as reduce 
the burden on the good constituents of the bank in respect of 
charges incurred on account of defaulters ? 

Should the working (‘apitirl of the proposed mortgage bank be derived 
largely from — 

(a) deposits, 

(b) funds from central institutions, or 

(c) debenture bonds ? 

Should debenture bonds carry any Government guarantee either for 
principal or interest or for both ? 

If so, what measures would you suggest to secure Government against 
umiecessary loss ? 

On what teinis should agricultural mortgage banks raise monies under 
each of the above-niuntioued heads, with or without Government 
guarantee, and on what terms should they lend out money so as to cov^er 
their expenses ? 

Please state any other suggestions for the adequate provision of long 
term credit agauist sound security. 

5. In order to devise measures for the increase of credit facilities to 
the agricultural classes it is necessary to reach an estimate as accurate 
as possible of tlui existing indebtedness of these classics. 

jJo you know of any such estimate for a village or for a district in 
your province, or for the whole province ? 

In what manner can sucli an estimate be obtained with reasonable 
accuracy ? 

In such an estiiiaite phrase distinguish between : — 

(a) the amount of debt with land as security which is in the form 

of a registered mortgage, 

(b) the amount of debt w^hicli is concealed in the form of a judicial 

sale to circumvent the provisions of Acts, such as the Dekkhan 
Agricuilturists’ Relief Act, 

(c) the amount of debt wiiicli is incurred against any otlier assets, 

such as the village^ house, ornaments, ploughs and other agri- 
cultural implements, crops and produce, or debt which is given 
on the gener.d se mrity of all the assets without a specific pledge, 

(d) the amount of debt on personal credit secured by demand 

promissory notes or otherwise. 

Please state wherever possible the purposes for which the debt was 
incurred, such as — 

(a) the repajment of earlier debts, 

(b) marriage and other social (Xjcasions, 

(c) famine and other kinds of distress, 

(d) payment of land revenue, 

(e) growth of the debt by compound interest, interest not having 

been paid, 
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(/) seeds and manure, 

ig) improved agricultural ittiplements, 

(A) sinlcing of wells and agricultural improvements, 

(i) purchase of land or bringing into cultivation fallow lands, 

(j) construction or acquisition of houses. 

Please indicate also to whom this debt is largely due and whether the 
creditors are Government, banks, co-operative societies, or indigenous 
bankers and professional mmey-lendera. 

State what you know of the rates of interest chargY^d, the methods 
used for calculating it and for enforcing the payment of the debt. 

Do you think a large number of people, who are efficient farmers, are 
being turned into tenants; for a period, or tenants-at-will, through the 
process of the enforcement of the old debts and landed property passing 
on into the hands of the creditors ? Distinguish between the conditions 
in irrigated tracts, the famine zone and areas not generally liable to 
famine. 

If this process is going on, does it take away from the actual culti- 
vator the incentive to produce more and in an efficient and better 
manner ? 

G. Give some idea of the number of small subsidiary industries a^llied 
or supplemintal to agriculture existing in your province, such as rice 
milling, dairy fanning, gnr making, garden produce, cotton ginneries, 
sugar refineries, hand spinning, etc. 

Can you suggest methods by which any such industries could be 
encouraged and by which the producer might be enabled to get a better 
return for his produce ? 

Can you suggest any enterprises which may give emplojunont to the 
fanner during seasons when he cannot mike full use of his time on 
his farm and thus enable him to supplement his income and to raise 
his standard of living 1 

W}ih,t would be the best method of securing working capital and 
proper marketing facilities for such enterprises ? 

What limmcial machinery do you suggest for this purpose ? 

6A, Are there any small industries not necessiU'ily allied or subsidiary 
to agriculture, e.g., weaving, existing in your district or province ? If 
so, have you any suggestions to make regarding tln^m, on the lines 
mentioned in question G above ? 

7. State what you know of the relations that exist between the 
co-operative banks and the other banks in the country, namely, the 
Imperial Bank of India, the joint stock banks and the indigenous 
banks. 

Describe any existing difficulties in the matter of finance in the case of 
co-operative societies, both in regard to short and long term capital. 

Can you give an estimate of the amount of extra capital required for 
financing the Co-operative Movement in your district or province ? 

Is there any competition in your district or province between tho 
co-operative banks ai d joint stock banks ? 

If CO, to vhat extent and in vhai direction ? 
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3Save yon any views regarding the possibility and desirability of 
granting financial concessions in order to stimulate the growth of the 
Co-operative Movement (e,g., by extension of special exemption from 
income-tax to genuine co-operative societies, inclusion of debentures 
issued by provincial co-operative banks in the list of trustee 
securities, etc.) ? 

To what extent has the Co-operative Movement succeeded in meeting 
the financial needs of the agriculturist, the small trader and the indus- 
trialist in your district or proviuce ? How far, in your opinion, is the 
Movement capable of meeting the financial needs of these classes ? 

8. How far, in your opinion, is the provision of credit facilities affected 
by existing legislation and legal procedure ? Have you any sugges- 
tions to make regarding improvements in this respect ? In particular, 
w^hat do you think of the effect of the working of the Dekkhan Agricul- 
turists* Relief Act on the facilities for obtaining credit ? Do you think 
this Act requires modification, and if so, in what directions ? 

9. * Can you state why the Usurious Loans Act is not being availed of 
in this province ? What measures would you suggest for greater use 
being made thereof ? 

Would 3'OU suggest the enactment of legislation such as the English 
Money-lenders* Act or the proposed Money-lenders’ Bill for the 
Punjab ? 

SECTION IL 
Indigenous Banking. 

{Note, — By indigenous banking is meant all banks and bankers other 
than the Imperial Bank of India, the exchange banks, joint stock 
banks and co-operative banks. It includes any individual or private 
firm receiving deposits, dealing in hundis or lending money.) 

1. State what you know of the functions of the indigenous bank or 
banker in your district or province enumerating all kinds of business the 
bank or banker transacts. 

2. How and to what extent does an indigenous bank or banker 
in your district or province assist in financing agriculture, trade and 
industry ? 

3. State what you know of the organisation of the indigenous banking 
system in your district or province with regard to — 

(а) the amount of capital invested, 

(б) the volume of their business, 

(c) their expenses, and 

(d) the relations between one indigenous bank and another and 

between indigenous banks and other banks in the country, 
viz.y the Imperial Bank of India, the joint stock banks and the 
co-operative banks, 

(c) the adequacy of the facilities afforded by the Imperial Bank to 
indigenous bankers. 

4. State what you know of the various foims of hvndis and other 
credit instruments used by the indigenous banks and bankers and the 



extent of tHeir use. Give sample copies of any of tHe hundisy promiasbiy 
notes, deposit receipts, etc., used in your locality. 

5. State what you know of the indgenoiis bankers’ methods of grant- 
ing loans and allowing cash credits and the tcims and n<.ture of these 
loans and cash credits. 

What are the m *an8 by which the indigenous banks and bankers 
provide themselves wuth funds to meet their dim -nds ? 

What are the rates of interest ahowed on various kinds of deposits 
received by them ? 

6. Is it the general practice wdth indigenous bankers to insist on 
advances being drawn in the shape of commodities purcliased through 
them or repaid in goods sold through their agency ? 

What arc the rates of interest either in money or in kind which the 
agricultural commiuxity has to pay at present to the indigenous banker ? 

In what mL..mier do you suggest these rates could be brought down by 
bettor organisi-ition ? 

Would the reduction of such rates confer great benefit on the agricul- 
tural community and increase its resources thereby leading either to 
an improvimuit in the st^indard of living or ene.bling them to spend 
more on agricultural improve mmts, better agricultural implements, 
etc. ? 

After making allowance for the legal expenses, management charges, 
losses through default and losses through forcK'losure, can you give an 
idea of tlu^ net return to the indigenous banks and bankers on their 

caj)ital ? 

7. Is there a prejudice in your locality against the indigenous 
bankers ? 

Are these bankers safFuiieiitly protected in law ? 

Is there any legal or other facil'ty which can be extended to them ? 

Ai;e the deidiugs of this class of bankers with their clientele conducted 
on sound lines ? 

If not, indicate the existing defects, nuiking suggestions for remedying 
them. 

8. Would you suggest any means of making this class of bankers 
more serviceable to the community i 

Could you suggest any means by which the indigenous banking system 
in India could be improved and consol idjitr^d ? 

Do you recommend any special facilities to be given to this class for 
this purpose ? 

What is the general system of accounts keeping and to what extent are 
accounts open to inspection or verification by customers ? 

What do you think would be the attitude of the indigenous banking 
comm:mity towards the introduction of any measures for regulating 
their openitions and for giving publicity to the seme ? 

9. Please state w^hetlier the indigenous banks and bankers are able to « 
meet all demands for accommodation or whether they are obliged to 
refuse any either on account of the unacceptable nature of the aecurfty 
offered or owing to insufficfency of their working capital! : 



. 10. How, in yout opinion, should the indigenous bfinking system be 
linked with the central mmey market and provincial capitals ? 

Would you suggest the eatablisLm nt of a branch of a jo nt stock 
bank, or a branch of a central reserve bank, or a local bank with local 
directorate, or an urban co-operative brnk, in each district with which 
the indigenous banking systi m m ly he connected ? 

In what m 'nner could such a l^ank inspire the confidence of the in- 
digenous bankers and be able to utilise the local knowdedge and 
experience of the latter ? 

How is the competition of such a bank with the indigenous bankers to 
be avoided 

11. Do you think there is a large ^ mniiit of m^ney in tin* districts 
in the hands of indigt nous bankers which does not find employm uit 
throughout the year ^ 

Do you think that owing to this cause rny large i mount of money is 
flowing to the })rovincie-l capit; 1 either for long or for slioit- periods ^ 

Do you think any kind of m >rov< m nt n the orgaiiisi t on of 1( nd-ng 
or borrowing can be m de by which these fends instead of flowing to the 
provincial capitals would find n m nerative (mplo; m nt in the districts 
and thereby benefit the districts ? 

SECTION III. 

Investment Habit and Attraction of Capital. 

1. What are the existing brnking resoiir(*es in tlie province ? 

Can you str.te the i mount of additional capita, 1 if any, reejuirc^d ? 

What are the m'rns or institutions in existence for encouraging 

siivings and invest m nt habit ? 

What has been the influence of co-operative soci(‘ties rnd banks, 
insurance companies a.nd provident soci( ti(‘s in this respf‘Ct ? 

Are the public provided with full facilities for the inv^cjstmcnt of their 
savings ? 

Can the existing facilities be improved in any way or extended in the 
smaller interior places ? 

Can you suggest ways in which persons unwilling to earn interest on 
deposits can be induced to render their savings available for the economic 
development of the country^ ? 

Can you give any useful information in regard to the habits of the 
people of India to invest in silver and gold and lend ? 

2. Are postal cash certificates popular in your district or province 
and can any steps be taken to increase their popularity ? 

Do present interest rates of cash certificates require revision and do 
existing terms of issue in any way need chrnge ? 

Do savings banks afford all possible facilities to the public ? 

What classes of population resort to such foims of investment ? 

Can anything be done to attract other classes ? 

Have you anything to say regarding the alleged competition of 
Government with banking institutions and bankers in regard to 
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deposits by their attractive rates on postal cash certificates and treasury 
bills? 

3. State the existing? facilities for purchase and sale of Govemmrnt 
securities r.ffordcd by Govcrnm nt, the Imperial B nk of India and 
other bf nks. Are 3 ou iji favour of granting r ny special facilities to the 
on !I agriciilturivsts and the 11 investors of the country to take up 
some fo^m of Govcrnm nt security ? If so, state what special facilities 
you re comm nd ? 

Stc.te the existing facilities for purchase and sale of securities other 
than Government sf^curities, afford< d by the various fnrncial agencies. 

Can you indicate clearly the habits of various gioiips of people in your 
district or province with reference to monies which come into their hands 
by of produce or through f ny other cause ? Wliere do they keep 
this money and for what purposes rnd in w^hat manner do they use it ? 

Do the faimcrs le nd to fellow agriculturists r nd on what tv ^ms ? How 
do tho}^ invest surplus money in a prosperous }^ear ? Give any informa- 
tion yon cvji regarding the amount, growth and distribution of capital 
among the indig<mous population. 

4. State what 3^ou know about the growth of cheque habit. 

Wluat has been the effect of the abolition of str mp duty on cheques ? 

What chisses of population use clieques ? Have 3^ou any suggestions 

to m ke for further promoting the cheque habit {e.g., payment of Govern- 
m nt Borvanta and bank (mplcj’^ees by cheques) ? 

Hav(^ you niiy suggestions to make regarding the use of vernacular 
scripts in banking ? 

5. Do you support the view that the banking and investment habit 
in India is of very slow growth ? 

If so, to what causes do you attribute it ? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the various possible 
means of educating the ]>eople of the country to invest their savings 
in productive undertakings {e.g., propaganda by Government in regard 
to Government loans for capital expenditure, etc.) ? 

As far as you know, what has been the result of the opening of new 
branches in recent years by the Imperial Bank of India ? 

Have you any knowledge of investment trusts ? Do 3"ou advise the 
formation of such bodies in this province or your district ? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. Describe the part played by tlie different clasvses of banks ard 
bankers and importing and exporting fn ms in financing of foreign trade 
of India during the following stages : — 

(a) Export Trade : — 

({) From the village to the mandi. 

{ii) From the rnandi to the exporting ports. 

(b) Import Tmde : — 

(i) From the importing ports to the distributing centres in 

India, such as Am'dtsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, etc. • 

(ii) From the distril)uting centres to the consunuT. 

2. W luat are the teims on which the financing of trade during the 
above mentioned stages is done? Are any difficulties experienced in 
connection with such f ncncing and have you any suggestions to make 
for removing those difficulties rnd for. improving in ;:ny way the 
existing fna,ncial facilities available for the movement of imported 
and exportable articles ? 

3. It has been suggested that the grower of produce in India does 
not get the full value for his producer owing to the speculative buying 
and selling activities of frms and compaui('s who deal in tln^ export trade 
and the control of prices by tluese and other bodies. What are your 
views on this suggestion ? Pleiuse supplement your vi(;ws by any facts 
and figures wdthin your knowledge. Have you any ol)servations to 
make with a view to ensuring a better return to the growers of produce 
in India ? 
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Replies to the Questionnaire; 

AdKiKiM/n' RAE 1^'iN ANTE.— (f/) Thc Present Pasiliitu. Tlie uiuvrr.sffclly impecunious 

H^rjculturist,, wheiher a (‘ult ivator or a small kkatedar, has on most oct^asions to resort 
to tjoiTovviii^r. It may hr; eA])enses for cullivatioii or improvements or the necossity 
arisen i>y failure <»f ciups. On all t hese occasitmH the iinancing agency is tlu'- same. 
Mort* than IM) pc'r ( niit. hf)rro\v, and the smrrar and the zemindar htdAvtam them accom- 
modate about H/S p(vr ( ent- of tlie loans. In this reganl an enquiry into the iKUTOwings 
of the cultivators cotton in Sind auts held by a committee deputed for the purpose 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. Itombay. This report “An Investigation into 
the finance and marktding of oultivators' cotton iu Sind’' amongst other things states 
as under : — 

(1) The cultivators are mostly iu heavy and chronie state of indebtedness. 

(2) Their prineipa) source of borrowing is the Howcar who charges them rates of 
interest between ISJ per eent. and 75 pt'-r cent, and in addition receives snmll services 
or small benefits in kind by way of grain, grass, or seed, cotton. 

(3) The cnltivators are in most case^ bound down, as a condition of tlieir gettiiig 
loans, to sell h/pas through or to the aoircar or money-lender ; and so they lose all 
control over the rates of sales. ” 

The report further states that very often the sowcar removes the crop and sells it himself 
to recover the loan, that e^rly and unfavourable sales are forced upon the cultivator and 
that the cultivator often finds it difficult to obtain loans with the result that heavy interest 
UBua^y varying from 18J per cent, to 37 J per cent, has to be paid by th^ cultivator. The 
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cultivator haft, besides, to allow a large margin to the village shopkeeper or sowrar on hie 
purchaftee of neces«ities, seed, etc., and sale of crop, 'fhe growth of co-operative HOcietiGs, 
mcrt^aaing competition among the growing number of shopkeeperH and the rising standard 
of intelligence among the peasantry are tending to reduce the profits of the sowcar. In 
re<‘ent yearw, re]>eated failures of crops have hit the mwrar badly, but the position Is not 
better. 'Phe cultivators still remain a helpless customer pivying heavy interest. 

The reasons for this dependence, helplessness, lack of credit and the heavy intcTcst 
paid are ; — 

(1) Th(^ prc'cariouHi^ess of agriculture and, therefore, the lack of a safe security on 
the part of the cultivator to offer, the most usual form of security being the c rop. 

(2) Tlve illiteracy of the cultivator. 

(d) Lack of adef|nate financial facilities for agriculivire as well as luilti valors. The 
prolilern of agricultural hiiance is, therefore, not merely one of finance but of 
agriculture and literacy as well, W%deal, hoAvever, only with the tinam iai aspect as 
your ('ommittee are concerned cmly v ith that. 

The borrowing of the cultivator is mainly confined to the growing jieriod of tlie crop, 
though it continues all the year specially in case* of faiiuri* of <T<»p. It is estimated that 
most of the cultivat.ors, say, more tlian 90 per cent . of them, hc'ive recourse to borrowing. 
The total <Top in Sind being on average wortlj about Mi (‘rorcs of rupees, we feel tliat abemt 
one-fourth of tVie amount, i'.c., rupees fouri rores approximately, is loaned to the ^’iiltivaiors 
for current agricultural operatit>nH. This would mean borrowing ptr cdjnUi oi 5 lakhs 
of cultivators, at about rupees Ht) per hearl or on the basis of the total cropped area of 49 
lakhs aert^ft at rupees 19 ])(‘r acre. 'Phis, in our o])ini(m, is roughly a fair est imate of annual 
borrovVingw by the Sindhi agriculturists. These figures account for the labourers and 
Hub-tenants also, if, as is usual, two or three work together on tlie land, the* borrowing 
is iifiually by one man and in that <*ase, niuedi more th>in nijiees SO is borrowed per 
head. Again, t in' small Ihatfifar, who is entitled to tlie ])roc(‘eds of tlic entire e rop, 
haft a large borrowing capacity, d'wo lakhs <4 such khatedarH borrow large sums. In 
their eases the fwwrowdng is slightly larger per a<Te. But it is also true tliat several of 
the fck^tedar,'< do not liorrow and t he loans are directly made to the euitivator tenants 
on their farms. 

It is, tberefori’, estimated that tlu' borrowing j>er eroj) in Sirul is apjiroximately as 
follows : — 



(T<^p. 


Average. 

Finaiiee 

reiiuirtHl. 




Acres. 

lls. 


Hice 



. . l9,tK),mk> 

125 

lakhs. 

Bajri 



9,00,(XK> 

95 

» j 

Jowar 



9,00,900 

45 


Wheat 



5,00,000 

90 


(fottou 



4,m),(X)0 

95 


Gram 



2,fH),(HX> 

12 

»» 

Oil seeds 



3,00,0(X> 

22 

,, 

MisKJ^llaneoue 



1,00,0(H) 

9 




Total 

. . 40,00,(KK) 

4 

CroreB, 
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Th« agricultural population, the value of the erop raised and the amount of the borrow- 
ing by cultivators for current agricultural operations every year in Ciwd) of the aovon 
distrieta in Sind would be proportionate to the net cropped area. The following tigui'es 
may give a rough indication ; — 


District- 


Karachi 

Hyderabad 

Thar and Parkiir 

Nawabshah 

I^rkana 

Sukkur 

U. S. Frontif'r . . 


Area 

Agricultural 

cropped. 

borrowings. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

3,50,000 

35,(X)XHK) 

b,O0,(HX) 

00,00,000 

0.0(»,tKH> 

<10,00.(XK> 

5,00,(H)0 

50,tHh(K)0 

0,r>O,0(K) 

{i5,tH),(HX) 

4,50,0(X) 

45,00, <KK) 

5,r>0,0(H» 

55,<X).(H»0 


40dK),(KK) 4,(H),(K),(MX) 


The rates of intert'st charged are usually betwt^t‘ii 18- 7b per t'enl. to .'I7*b0 p<*r cent. 
An average of 25 per ( ent . would lx* fairly <'orrc<‘t. The security is anything, c,r/., Uv(^- 
stock, crop, laud, domestic property and sometimes personal. d'h<‘ loan is usually secured 
with interest in the croj)ping season whoever is the crtxlitor. 

The tinaju ing agencies of the agriculturist are mainly as under : — 

I'erc^eiitagc 

Average 

, . interest, 

borrowings. 

TT‘r cent. 


Sowcar 

Zemimlar 

Co-operative Societies , . 

M iscellaneous (including (hjveniment) 


75 IvSJ to 25 per cent, 

lb IHf per (!ont. 

It) 10 to 12 per l ent. 

5 01 to 7 J per cent. 


Now it may be mentioned tlmt tin' figures and the }>er( eniage^s mentioned above are 
very roughly calculated. Only approximate guesses could be made in spite of cdoso 
observance of actual conditions of agriculture in Sind. 

The position of the agriculturist is mainly a lielpless one, though in Sind it is slightly 
better o\^ng to 8<!arcity of agricultural laliour, whk5i jdaces the cultivaUir in a tx>mpara- 
tively better position with regard to treatment both as a tenant and as a borrower than 
in other provinces. 

Agricultural credit is in no way organised except that there are regular sliopkc'epers in 
every village, traditionally c alled miccarSf whoHnance agriculturists aiidsupply necesMitieii 
to them and often buy their crop in repayment of loans. 

The operations of co-operative credit societieH are verv strictly limited by their small 
resources and strict conditions of lending. The Govemment advance a very small amount 
every year as taemvi. 

It may also be stated that there is often a fixed taccavi which a Zfmirtdar advances to 
his hari without intereet. It is estimated that the peasantry and small khatedan in 
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Bind pay on an average every year interest of one crore of rupees (calculated at 25 per 
cent, on 4 crores of rupees only). 

The debt is usually incurred for expensf^s of cultivation and upkeep of the family 
of the cultivator. A bad season combined with heavy interest often puts the cultivator 
into a position of indi^bteduess from which he lind.s it difficult t(> come out, because the 
margin of the savings is very small even in good years, even if indeed he has actually laid 
aside something for a rainy day. 

Doubtless this considerably impairs the incentive of the c ultivator to work, mars 
chances of improvement of land and thus retards the progress of agriculture. The 
indebtedness of the peasantry and the high rates of interest paid are the greatest 
curse of this country. 

In some rare cases, interest as high as 75 per cenf . or 1(K) per cent . is also charged and 
Pathans are known to charge even 200 per cent, or per ct'nl. ijitcrest in several 
cases, mostly in urban areas. 

Besides purely agricultural Work, daily farming and cat tie rcuiring i.s the industry 
closely allied to agriculture in Sind. In the Kohistan and ’^I'har Division of the Karachi 
and Thar Parkar districts, where agriculture is very precarious, the inhabitants are chiefly 
nomadic cattle and camel breeders, 'ho these people agricult iirc' is a subsidiary industry. 
Milch cattle are usual) v looked upon as re.serve of the peasant in times of scarcity. If 
the crop fails on account of locusts, the grain is eaten away but the stalks remain. These 
provide fodder for the harin (*attle which jirodiK es milk that rnal>lcs him to get along. 
The importance of this will he realized w'hen it is known that almost a million acres are 
sown w'ith bajri crop and about ()0<),(KK> acres art* sown with jv<ir crop e\ery year. 
Jiesides the Indus banks provide a very fertile place of fodder in thc^ winter months 
when there is very little of rahi crop. Thousands of pi'asants take their catt le there for 
pasture and ghee making. Milk supplied to Sind towns and villages is a paying and 
steady business wliich is a good side industry for cultivator. 'I'his industry is not only 
expected to be important but is inevitable in view of t he Lloyd Barrage prospects. 
Jndeetl, in the opinion of Mr. T. F. Main, the Director of Agricult im , it is essential in the 
interests of Bind agriculture. Having come to the conclusion that removal of the 
luenaco in Sind under Barrage conditions by cultivation of hcr,^eeni is most essential, the 
Director asserts that “ in Sind Dairying ajipears to be one of the form.s wliich a system 
of mixed farming may take That subsidiary iinlustries are important in Sind will be 
clearly realized from the fact that the value of crops in vSind varied from 11 crores in 
1018-19 to rujtees 24J crores in 101(i-]7. The relative importance of the milk and ghee 
and cattle rearing industry may be realizcal from the fact that various kinds of cattle 
increased in Sind as follows : — 


Year. 

Number of 

cattle. 

1906 

.. 17,09,000 

1909 

. . 21,00,000 

1915 

.. 21,78,000 

1910 

. . 18,20,000 

1924 

. , 23,25,000 

The decrease in 1919 was due to removal of cattle to other regions owing to absence of 

gra^g in ihe rainless year of ] 018-10. 

The Sindh i drink milk in large quantities. The 

Ka/mchi Indian Merchants Assodaiion and Buyers and Shipj)ers Chamber. 
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desert And unirrigat^d parts of Sind are pastoral tracts in which t4ie keepii\g of cattle is 
the principal occupation of the population. Next in iniportHncc are tljc in<iustrie« of 
Wood work and toy making of a simple and cnjde nature, wool spinning and weaving, 
mat weaviugr work in forests, (tutting and sale of fuel wotai, etc. 

1. OiTR Rk( OMMENDATions. — Agriculture being the main and most important, 
industry of the country affecting the life and prosperity of the large mass (d th(‘ 
population, very much chcaiK'r, easier and ampler finanee ought to be made available 
for it. The co-operative banking finanee should be cent ralized. 

2. As the co-operative banks are tinaaeing the key industry of the ( anintry 
and as that industry is unccrtairp the said banks slundd be helped hy f ht' lnij»erial 
Bank of India, in ease of need against suitable co-operative l)aids Hcciirities 
endorsed in their favour. This obligation of the Imperial Bank of India sliould be 
made statutory. 

3. The sofvrar being the chief financing agc'iit of the agriculturist, fills a 
very important place in agricultural e('onoiny. It woidd be (‘sstaitial to limit 
his exactions, but it wovdd be both imprac ticable and wrong to try to c'limijiate hijii 
altogether. 

4. 4’he Itest Way to achieve the object would bo to increase the nund)er of co-opera- 
tive societies and the aiuoiint (*f their capital employc^d in lending to their jneiulccrs and 
extending the limit of aceoinnualat ion p(‘r }>oi rower. The noivcar is alrc^idy redimiiig 
his extv-dions owing to competition from tlie growing nund)er of .sfuecn/s and the growth 
of co-operative societie>s. If the co-operative soeieties in tSiiid could hav(‘ a ( ajntal of 
about two crores to lend to cultivators at present , Mnw Would Ining down thc‘ snircars" 
rate of interest t(j about 15 per e(‘nt. which a ultivator will have" to pay for some- 
decades to (^ome. (iradually more and more money would, however, be required for the 
co-operative credit soeietii^s. 

5. Another way to improve tl»e credit of the cultivator is improvement in his land 
for which he may be <;autiouHly but liberally liiianced. Without such imj)rovcincut it 
would be dilhc-idt to improve his credit muclj and for long. Foi this purpose', the 
co-op(crative creciit societies must strictly co-operate with tin' co-oj)erati v(‘ agi it ultural 
development societies which must be started. 1’be latter societies are (‘ssc'ufial foi the 
success of the credit societies themselves. 

(h More credit or cheaper credit or ampler credit are no go»Mi to a cultivator in Ids 
present illiterate pc^sition unless he is educated as to the us(i of tin' moru'v made available 
to him. For purchases of his necessities, seed and implements and sales of his }»ro<lu( e, 
the (mltivator must be aided by co-Oi>erativc organ izations. For his (rialit and land 
improvement also he must be aided by eo-oporative organizations. The cultivator at 
present has neither education nor initiative. Indebtedness of ti'u kills these, as also 
his ambitions. Itw^ould be impossible, however, to have him spoon-fed for long. 
Co-operation under the circumstances is the only and the best remedy. 

7. Two constructive suggestions we have to make in this connection wddeb we (b'Cin 
to be very important, viz . — 

# (a) Il^STTRAKCE OF CrOP AND CaTTLE, AND (6) STARTING OF LaND MoRTaA(;T 5 BaNKS.— 

At present, though livestock and the crop are securities against loans to cultivalors, tliey 
are not secured against death of cattle and failure of crop. Consequently nnndi less 
credit is available to the cultivator and the rates of interest paid are higher lu'causi' the 
0Qwcar must provide for contingencies. To improve this a co-operative insurance scheme 



for should be sketched awd initiatcMl. With insurance ]>oIi<‘ie8 in their hands, the 

three kinds of eO'Operative sw ieties referred to above, viz.^ f(/r credit, sales, and 
purchases and Hg^ric uUnral improvement, couJd easiJy Jend more f reely w ith larger limits 
and greater security. j\t present, if a peasant loses his cattle by scan ity of fodder dr 
water, flood, disease or theft, jH>t only does the security disap}>ear but he himself falls 
mto debt for years. Ja sueh a ease tht' mnrrar considers his money lost, whic'h he tries 
to rec over by (diargiiig bigh(*r rate of interest to others. With tlie four-fold eo-operativtJ 
organizations suggested above to help him, the cultivator could be made a muc h safer 
party to lend to, 

(/O- 0 jK*rative insurance^ may be semidjoverument ia start witli, like tlie co-operative 
credit societies, but it may gradually be left to l>usiness enterprise like othf^r insurance 
work. ( ■o-operative iiisuraTic<5 of crop ai»d cat tie i.s quite feasible, the maximum insurance 
p<‘r acre, p(‘r c rop and per cultivator Ixdug limited and assessment of damage or 
loss to c rop be macle by careful procc‘SH within rc'C-ognize'l limits. W’e feel this kind of 
insuranc e* would be a great boon to India and help to attract c;i])ita! and enterprise on 
the land. 

8., bANt) MoKTfjAor: Hanks on ro-opc‘rjtt ivc* lines would be a great lelic'f trt land 
owners ami aid to other eccoperative societies. Tliese l>anks may give long-ti'T'm loans 
for red(*mpt ion of old debts and for agricultural jm{>rovement s of all kinds. '"Idiesc* may 
l»e financc'd to thee xlcnt of, .say, tkl per camt. by tlie (iovcrnrnenl <iircctly nr tlirough the 
Imperial Hajik, pei- c‘ent. by members, /.c., A/e/ttc/urs, and th*' ic‘st by ]>ublic bond 
holders and depositors. It would be* worth while investigating into thi*- subjecl thoroughly, 
and even calling for a rc'port fr’om experts. Ft>r tin* sm-ct‘s.s of tlie.se* banks, it is essential 
llmt the retiirxi on their shares bt*, in the lirst instanctt guaranteed by the State for a 
liumbc'r of years and scrutiny and auditing of tlreir aocoun ts ami investments be made by 
thf’ State. If the valiiatjoiis of lands mortgag(‘d be* also iresured against de])re<‘iation 
in value at tlie time of tlie red(*mption of the loan, the operations of th<*se land lai.nks 
could be considerably advanced. If in Europe it is possible to insur e a smile, a finger 
and |lie nimbleneas of an actor’s leg, it is ((uile possible to iiitrodma* crop and c atUe 
insurance in India on strictly busimrss lim*s. Insurance* would greatly i'cmove the 
obstacles in the way of co-operative credit and land mortgage, helping the business 
of finance, ngricult lue and ijisurance at one and the same* time*. It would also 
prexvide a safeguard against pos.sible deterioration in quality and value of lands held 
as seeuiity. 

In c'onucction with the land mortgage banks, it is very important that the Keeords 
of liightH or title to land ownership must in some way be made simple, tiiiai and 
indisputable, so that by a simple proc ess of obtaining a certificate of entry in the register 
of the distiict mortgage banks may a.ssnre themselves of the safety of tlie monies hmt 
on tlie Hcc urity of land conc enu^d. If the ownership of land jnortgaged with the hank 
is disputed on the grounds of succe-ssion, joint family or for any other reasons and the 
t'ourts hold against the bank’s rights, the system of land mortgage banks would collapse. 
The legislature and (.Toverirment ought to b€> approached to simplify the law and the 
proc'eiiure in the matter of establishment of right and owner-ship of agrarian land. 
In Sind, instancee are not wantmg where the title to oWnemhip is disputed even after ^ 
some dec'adcs and matters have gone to courts, if a large portion of tlie landed 
property of a land mortgage bank is disputed, it is clear the bank itself cannot work on 
sound lines. The need of a land mortgage bank on sound lines is very great for Bind 
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many that we feci the (kivernment should ftp]x>ijit an expert tn yit:dy thif^ question 
with reference to c onditions in 8ind with a view to start a Sind land mcntgage hank as 
early a« possible, 

0. We may Itere stale that an etticdent and extensive adoption of c'o opt^n^tion is 
bound to suy)jtly the safeguards that are at present unsuct essfully contemplated by 
legislative' enac tments .sLu l) as the Dekkhan Agric ulturistH’ Ac ts, Loan Aels, etc. The 
remedy against usury should he positive and help the acrric ulturist to pros))er and should 
not only negatively pr<»tc>et him. Sueh negative remedy's do not at all amelic*rate the 
cultivator’s conditioji and arc^ successf ully evaded hy all parties. 

10. The In^st way to encourage c'ottage industries for subsidiary occupation of Mjc 
agriculturisi, is to organise production and sale and tinam c* by co (Operative societies. 
All the operations are to be c-onstantly supervised, adjusted according to Tuarkc.t TJoecls 
and improved l)y a wtil-juiid sn}>er visor in evc'rv group of, say, 125 workmen. Such a 
supervisor may protcM-t their (oonomic interc'sts. improve their ('theicney as wnirkmen, 
have better artiedes produced, st'cure a belter pric e for tlic linislied product /iiid acd as 
intermediarv bet u cen the C(»-(>p(U‘ativc ba.nk and tite workmen, 'rhe honesty and training 
of tfee snyxTvisor wo\dd be the most imyanUant factor. 

11. Winitc'vcr h(d[) the Oovernmeut at y»resent gives l lirough tai'cnri advanc e's Hbould 
be given throimh co oiaTativc' socic't ddic State aijould give' facilities to eo-oyieralive 
sah' soC‘i(qi(^^^ in LM'tting cc arehousing fa.cili1 ic's at railway stations or yniticiysil niai’keting 
centres. 'I'lic ( o'ca i niucnt should lielp in c*very way in rc‘du« ing t he worldng cost of th(‘ 
live kinds of ca»-operat i\ e socic'lic's mentionc'd above .ind tlie laiid mortgage bajiks. 
(iovernment siioidd also, at (lu' initial stage*, sec* tc» earefnl and c'dieient stafhng of Uuc 
eo-o]»erativc* agricultural dcveloynuent soeic'ties and the: <‘ 0 -o]iei‘ativ(* sale and pnreliaHc 
H(H'i<‘t it's. With the growth of education and jmblie sjhrit. State interft'it'iice may be 
gradually wilhdtawu in course of aliont tc'u to liftec'ii yc'ars, 

12. At yti'cscnt sewral erorc's of puldic money are locked uyi in joint stock comy»anies, 
industrial ec>nc‘cT*us and sale organizations wldeli have not much to doAvilli agi'ieu Iture. 
It is very essential for the country s y)r»)sy»erity t<) atlraet such C'apital ftcr ugrieuUural 
devcloymien t . At present (*a.pita! fights sliy of agriculture*, d’lic* State , •should do alt in it s 
jiower to imjirove tbe^ steatliness of agric ulture and the ]:>roduce in ejuantity ;ind quality. 
The Imjierial Bank, the e.vehange banks, the indigenous s/ov/Z/s, tin*. 1 reasury bills, (lovc'rn- 
raent securities and yiost otbcc casli certilical cs, jill tlic'sc attract sevmal hundred.s of 
erorc'S of Indian c aq.ilal. Agricultural banks, c ojjtining their activitic's tc» tina.ncing of 
agricultural prculnee, may attne I capital that is at yrrc'sent siiy. But tliese banks will 
never come into eexistence* as Imsiness concerns or yu'osper, unless agriculture* as art 
industry is made a jiaying one for the cultivator. Every co-opc*rativ(* cdTorl and every 
financial aid would be valueh'ss, indc-td ri.sky, and tlierefore, very costly^ as a taxing 
yiroyiosition to the euHivaior Itimseli. On the j^rosyierity (.>t the cultivator and the 
earning eayiacity of agricultural industry dejreiids ultimately the sueeeHs of any linaneing 
c:>r banking syst em that may be reared. Otlrerwd.se it is bound to eollapse in miserable 
failure. Whatever the financing system, the interc-sts <»f agriculture itself must be 
safeguarded first and foremost. 

Ii^ternal Thadi: Finance. -The tinaneing of the iutc^rual trade includes uiif.r aJ'ui tlie 
finaneml dealings that help to move the produce and the merehandiKC f rom villages 
to mandi^^ from viandis to ports and race verm^ those between buyers, sellers and 
middlemen and the sellers and consumers. 
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The present position is as uni>er. — The financial operationR in this connection are more 
or losfi thcwc thjft aKiftirtt Half's for homo connumptioiis, necessary inland movements, 
thoHC that asMiHl the small wholcHale and retail dealers and those that assist movement for 
ultinjate (•x])oft. hi all these o^ierations, the largest part is playe,d by the indigenous 
bankers, hr., tbe Thesf' are often financed by the joint stock banks 'W‘bo 

rediscount their hills, hut they alone are mostly the financiers of the internal trade. Tko 
ahrdJJ* arc piacli< aily ubi<iuitouH, and have hi-en very efficiently ^ijierating ‘ oda# system ’ 
whereas tbi' joint stock banks have branches only in important district towns and thus 
the nhtojfh are inon* closely <‘oueerned with all internal trade operations, Oonsidering 
that apprt»\iniately about half of the total produce of agriculture eoinoH in for internal 
trade and assuming that onlyonehnlf of this is (uithe move at onetime requu'iiig financial 
aid this may roimlily hi' taken as oiu'-fourt li of the total crop value of a given year, Thp 
Is mostly iua<h‘ available by the shroffs. The interest charged lor this varieslrom ti to 15 
per cent. 'J’hough t]ie functions ot the shroff are on the whole identical with those of 
joint stock flanks, tJu* foriiK'r ditfer from tlie latter inasmuch as t)u‘y usually combine 
commission agem y luiMincss with banking. Thus during the internal t rad e operations, 
th(‘ hanker sfnofj oit (‘ii is t he consigmee of the produce and as sue h he* generally acc-oinmo* 
dates the inofusstl constituents to the extent of from 70 to 00 jxu' cent, of the value of 
tlu* goods in tnensit. 1^his advanc'e is granted against the railwa}^ receipts either by 
honouring kills druwn by the constituents or through the shroffn own branch oradntm 
the viofnssfL 'flic period of advanc e is until the jirodiiee eovend is sold in the market. 
The whole I I’ansaetion is enti^l‘l^ at tlo' account and risk of the constituent. The shroffs 
not only Hell t lu* (‘oniniodities on their i onslitucntH’ account hut often buy on their account 
eomuudities like sugar, jiiece goods, bullions, articles of import, etc., inid tinunc'c even 
th('Hi‘ transact ions, inasmu<*h as (h(‘\ grant credit to tin' const itueni s till the time of 
goods purchased for them arc di'livt'reil to tiu'iu. 'flu' sh toffs thmnsi'lvcs rediscount bills, 
some of Mhich arc cvi'ntually redi.'-countod by th(' joint ^t(w'k hanks, d’he part jilayed 
by t-hc ^hroJf‘> m internal trade finaime is thcrcfor<‘ very \ital. 

'IhiK Sind SuuorKs. - Thv sh m [f an a-ncient institution in Smd. 'fhc towns of Shikarpur 
and Hyiii'rahad from times immemorial and (sinec' the heginniiig of the 19th century) 
even Raraclii hti\(‘ been noted lor their shtoffs whost' bills wi ri* honoured in far otT lauds, 
in Central Asia a.nd other parts of the' Continent, when t ravelling w'as oftf'n insecure, and 
the means ot traiisptM t for pioduee were' only earavaus ami count ry hoa.ts, Kven to this 
date* the capital e'Uiploycd by Sind shroffs is immense both in Sind ami e>t hei- parts of the 
e'ountry. In fact the'ir eipcrations in plae*e‘s outsiele* Sind are many times meire than in 
Sinel, The*ii methods of husine*ss are very eeoiiomie'ul and their system of aceounta 
c\t remedy effiede'ut . ddiey have \ cry little reel-tape about them anel Uu'ir terms of businesH 
are easy. The' posit ie>n, inipeirtamu' and preifits of these bankers have, however, been 
eonaide'rably uudermiiu'd thremgh various reasons. This is perhaps because the individual 
nature of eaeh shiojf's op<‘ralions puls him at a disadvantage against eeuieems whie'h 
do joint steiek banking. In this connection it may be worth while if the shroffs eombine 
into guilel or limit <*(l tirms for husiuess on Ihu's of joint stock banks. 

Shhoff and Joint Stock Banks.— 'Phe growth and spread of joint sto<*k banks, though 
replacing the shroff \u many instances, has on the whole proved a very valuable supplement 
to them. The endorsing shroffs are a vital link betw^een the joint stock banks and their 
clients. They are in fact as indispensable as vital to the business of the joint stock banka.^ 
ITiey are tbc growth of the soil as the term indigenous w^ould suggest and as such, they 
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Jcoow' tb^#ffairs of all round with grcvater intimacy than can the joint stock banks 

i ever as^re to do. The shroffs are themselves vigilantly Watched by the banka and the 
business done through them is mostly Nound. For the internal trade, h<,>wever, the 
financing done by the joint stock banks is necessarily small. This could be extended 
profitat)lyt if the joint stock banks coiikl conveniently increase the number of approved 
shroffs and extend the limits of business that cotild be accommodated tlirough them, of 
course within the bounds of safety. Kec'enily the banks have extended the practice of 
making advances directly to clients if an approved shroff as security and this has 

worked very well. 

Th^ Exohanok Banks. —The exchange banks play no part in the tinancing of internal 
t^de. The trade they mostly finance is the foreign exports and iinptwts. This trade 
happeOvS be mainh' in the hands of I>ig mni-Indian import and export houses and the 
ex^^hange banks reserve their best fa.cilities for these only, ('ases ai’C usual where these 
banks have discriminated Ixdwoen Indian ami European clients under the vague plea 
of credit estimation. The spirit of disj)aragcm<Mit of everytldng Indian, however, is too 
evident to l>c disregarded as a possil)((‘ reason for such discriminat ion. The ca.se has been 
publicly mentioned during the ora) cvi<len« of a wclhkuow^n Bombay witne.ss before 
your Cominittet: Where an exchangt^ bank discredited the policies iissuixl by au insurance 
coTupany on t.hc grouml that the company' had rupee <’.aj)ital snd was incorporated in 
India. This is hardly fair in \ i<>w of t he fact that these foreign banks draw an enormous 
amount of deposits from Indians alone. In fa.et these banks t hus obtain greater amount 
a.s deposits eveji thfin the Imliaii joint Kto('k baaiks. A<’< <)rdiiig to the (lovernment publi- 
cation, viz,, " JStat istical Taldes relating BaitUs in India " (1920 fs.sue), the total 
borrou'jng.s of the oxclninge banlis in India were 72 crores as against rupees bO crores 
obtained by- the latter. In viow of the fa< t that rm)st of these 70 crores arc iitili/.cd by'^ 
these l)anks in tlie invddious mann<*r described abov<> and woio otherwise made available 
fhrougdi their foreign otliccss for the devclopim'nt of t,radc and <-omuicrce of their own 
ctumtry, it is held but j\ist that, their hoiTowings in India shiudd be limited by' law. 
Hostrict ions should furthei' be a.|)plied to the nunibcr of braie 1 u‘h t hat they c ould open 
in fmlia. Tluyy must be made? to regi.sttw their Indian seel ion in India and thus must 
be obliged to furnish a strictly se]>ara1(‘ aci'ount of their working in India every' year. 
The whole suhjec^t must be the sulyjeet of legislation requiring the non-Indian banks 
(or for the matter of that other non- Indian <u»ne<‘rri.s) to obtain a lieense from the State 
before they' are allowed to opcui cqierat ions in India. This is done in dapan and there is 
no reason why' it c ould or should not hec dcuic in India. The restrietions as projected by'' 
the External Capit al t 'ommittee in another c onnection should be applied in this connection 
With justic e, and a rupc^e capital, Indian majority direct.orate and Indian incauporation 
should be insisted upon befojc granting the suggested lieense to the non -Indian banks. 
This would etieetively stop their present harmful praetiees of fostering and promoting 
the trade of their oWn eou/itriCxS and diverting Indian t'apitaJ to foreign investments as 
Was attempted in certain cases lately. 

It has been said before that these banks discriminate again.st Indian clients. They' 
do this, because they enjoys a practical monopoly of foreign trade finance, and are further 
combined into an association of their own and <u>uld thus dic^tate their own terms to 
^ladian merchants dealing with foreign countries. It may also be added that though 
these banks do not concern themselves with financing of internal trade, it i.s due to no 
altruistic motive of allowing the Indian joint stock banks to prosper in that direc-tion. 
Owing to keen competition amongst themselves, the exchange banks often do try to 
uo y 106 — 2 
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makf' income by extemiing their activiticH and dwcount focal bilbi, advance loans against 
propertif^H, etc. The rate+i ofTered by them are often competitive against stix-k exchange 
Hetnirities, Bvdfi Kafxiinn^ etc., and IbiiH compete Hucet>s«fully with the Jiidian joint 
stock banks. The legiHlation suggested above, therefore, w'oiild l)e the caily deeidcratum 
if at all the iiHiigenmis joint stock t»anking is to be a prospt^rous institution in India. 
Jn view' of tiie privileges enjoyed by these hanks in Iinlia, which are unheurd of elsew'here, 
this digression is deemed necessary and just. The cajvital available and the finances 
employed in trade are dividc'd hetw'een the indigenous and foreign joint stock banks and 
shroff. 't aiid the |)rogresB of the former atfeet.s tl»e operatif»ns of th(‘ latter, though the 
shroffs are still a very great faetor in the interna) economy of the eouritry. Wiiereas 
the progress or otherwise of the former, i.c., the Indian joint stock banking is amenable ^ 
suitalde legislation, the progress of the shroff's is possible mainlv i)y internal organisation 
and iKloption of modern methods of business. Nei essary legislation may' help in 
a few’ details, but internal organisation alone is tlie chief refoi'in re(|uired amongst 
the shroffs. 

Lkgist.aTTON AM) BANKlT^to- -'Idu* joint stock banks, on the otlnu- hand, reipni’c 
proteetiv«^ legislation for theii' sound prr>LO'(‘ss. One sin k legislat i\ f.' Act is suggested in 
eonneetion wdth n<»ii-lndian banks doitig business in India. Another important ineasure 
that the kegislature should consider in the iidou’cst of the pre^gress of the Indijyn joiiit 
st(Kk banks is the ro'eonstruelion of the ('barter under whirl) the lm]unia! Bank of India 
operates. This Hank is not <»nlva Icvnkci's l)Hnk as it shouM be. It is also a cojiimc'i'cial 
(■oneern wdth enormous advantages, that make it a formidable rival to other comjiuu’cial 
CH>ncerns, Our tentative' .suggestions umler tliis y>artieular lu-ad an* : - 

1. Tfie ‘ kree of Interest Deposits ’ ait presemt allowaal to lie will) th<‘ Imperial Bank 
by the (iovernmenl should be distritmted annmg differiMit Indian bants, 

2. The ()uasi commercial bodies !ik<' Mu' j)ort trust, railways, municipalit i(‘s, (‘tc., 
mii.st be c>blige<i by law' to distrifuitc their depo.'^its as above. 

3. The Imperial Hank shnid<l be made to clo.se its unronunerative branches 
forthwith.- 

4. All Imperial Bank branches at piact‘s wliere other Indian banks have bran<'heK 
should also he closed ex('ept in larg<* c ities like Karachi, etc. Anotho' legislative 
measure required to protis t Indi)*.n banks was .sugge.sted ))\ sm b aji eminent authority 
as the(Tief dnstice Sir Amlnuson Martin of tin* Bombay lligb (‘onrt wlio in di.sj»osing 
of a <*riminal ap])lic‘ation for revision No. 3 h 7 of lb27 sa.i<l htU r aha " rhc're arc* eeriain 
provisions here and in England w hich impose a <'he(‘k on persons desiring to put the 
eritninai law' in motion in other respeet.s and it may be that a similar check might be 
usefully' iiupo.sed a.s regards .section 2S2, at any rate as regards Itanking in India.” 
The se<‘tion refers to the Indi.an t'ompanies .Xet. We .suggest tlmt legislation on linen 
uf the English Vb'xation Indii tment.s Ac t of iSab and costs in (himinal Cases Ac't of 
DH)1?1 should Ih' introduced in India. 

Legislation might lielp shroffs if the hnnd't is standardised and brought wdthiii the 
meaning of a negotiable instrument. This w’ould really' mean standardisation of usages 
and cxistoms governing hitndis throughout India. 8uch standardisation though difficult ^ 
should not l>e impracticable and w'hen achieved the hundi Is likely to he the most popular 
document with all concerned. At present there is very little to help an outsi^^er to 
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adjudge (md estimate the cmientials and usages of several Hrms of hundtA. The Federa 
tion of Indian Chambers of IV>mmen*e and Industry may u'ell take up this matter and 
suggest a tentative scheme to the (rovernmertt for .suitalile legislation. Anotlx'r legislat iA e 
Aet ill this ilirection siiould be ttm-ards the reduetion of .stamp duty on hundis. Fhe 
noting of protests on dishonoured huffdi't .shoidd be further entrusted to reeognised ami 
registerc'd eommercial associations uiid fees for such service should he reduced to 
h minimum. At present these forms vary ami the clnef amongst them are f/ur,s7e///i 
(sub-divisions being dhaNljihj^shahjotj, fnrmanyHi^ d*:kltanhar) ami nmdntl {sub divisions 
as above except last), I'hcsi* torm.s bavc in practice varions iinjKtrts and signify various 
usages. The banker, for instance, who meets a hnndi is rcsfionsibh' for seeing 

that the amount indicated is paid to a rctM>gniscd party winut'as no such n‘sp<tnsibi!ity 
attaches to a dhnuijog hinidi. Furman means ordiu' ami that e\])biins t he furmaujog, 
'^rhe dekdui tihar is a liearer huudi. Staiidardisai ion of al! these forms would Ik‘ higldy 
de.sirable. As a matter of fact even che(|m*s of joint sto<‘k banks art*, it st'ems, ititcrprel cd 
in a manner of wliit'b the trade is tiftt'n unaware. F(»r example the rectail Higli Court 
decision that a hearer eheque onct* crossed iK'conn^s an order < ))etjue is a tinding st ra.ngt‘ 
and un w'‘(‘lcome to t rade practu-e.-t. (.lonfusittn m huudi.s tlu’ii would he very great if tlicir 
emist ruci ion is frt'quently tt^sled b\ courts, dlu' staaidardisation is therefore very 
desirable. 

Cenkkai,.- In coTichision, we have to make a. l'c\e suggestions rt'gai’ding ciTtain items 
reierrtsl to in your questionnaire. 

Heferenee has l»et‘n made to hoarding and it is jiresnrmHi that in ease tlie presenee of 
hoards is estalilished, methods may be suggested to pul their eonttuits into eireulalion. 
In this (onneetitui nac ftsd that tliough th(*re may l>e some grounds for believing in the 
exislenei' of hoard.s, mneli that is lalkisl about it seems to la* (‘xa.ggeration. India is a 
country of sharp liglits and deep shad<^)ws. a country where opuleme and abject jioverty 
e.xist together. The gorgeous <li.<}>lav of ririie.s atfeeted by certain Indian priiieoH and 
zcindndarM is no proof against tin* existence of abjia t poverty of the milliottH. (-orning 
to figures, we read Avilh iuti'rest a. letter addressed by the ( 'hairman of the Indian 
Merehants’ Chambt'i’, Bomhay. to tlie tuivernnnuit of India wdnue it was pointiaj out that 
eonsunipt ion of gold perliead per year in India did not exceed rupee one and a few annas 
in value, dliis certainly does not pr»jve a hoarding habit. However, a eonstrm tive 
suggestion to induee wliateAn-r gohi that may exist in sm li iioards is that gold eash 
eertifieates may be instituttal. Thesi* should be inieii haugealdtf with gold only. The. 
motive whieh prompts manufaetuie of ornaments wdl! et-rtainly ]>rom]>t l>uying of thi'se 
certificaUiS. Hut u real remedy for thawing the allegtsl to he froz,eu hoards would be 
adoption of gold standanl and g«>ld eurreney wdlhout delay. 

A reference has also been made to insuraiKa* habit. Insuraner* as art investment is an 
exotic transaction to tin* illiterate mas.ses thougli inveslimait with a hanker is an 
immemorial habit in the country, Hpread of in.suranr'c habit , how ever, w'ill not benclit 
the country at large, unless Indian insurance is the chief benelieiary of tire pre»gnAss. In 
order to ac hieve this our committees Av^ould advoiuite measures on the lines of legislation 
suggested for foreign banks. Mon- Indians insurance eoinfianies allied wdlh non-Indian 
iSftnkiiig have done more for the e<mnoinic superse'afiion of this ( ounti'y than any other 
factor, except non-lmiian shipping. Our committees finally hope that the Provincial 
l^^^kiirg Enquiry C’ommittee will .see their w'ay to emphasiHC some of our rec.ommenda* 
tionft in the interest of agriculture, trade and industry of t he country. 
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Oral Evidence. 

]0:i72. The Chmmuin : Seth Dharam.sey and Mr, Jeswaiii, yon are the representatives 
of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Assradation V — Yes. 

10,‘173. And Mr. Buch and Mr. Haridas, you are represent injj; the Buyers and Shippers 
Cii amber ? — Y'es. 

10374. Are all classes of merdiants, bijj; and small, reyiresentCHl in your ass(K*iation ? — 
[Mr, Jeswani) : Mostly. 

10375. Yours is an association of buytu's and shippers ? — [Mr, Burk) : That is 
a misnomer. Ours is an association on the lines of the Imliari Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay, and similar other bodies. 

10370. What is the difference in your associations ? Is there a difference as regards 
membership ? — IsJo ; in fact v'e hav<‘ about 100 <H;mmon mcmbor.s, who belong to 
both. Out of 334 members, who belong to our Chamber ; about one-third belong also 
to the Kiiraclii Indian Merchants Associatitm. 

10377. Ttie objects of both are same ‘i* — Bractically. 

10378. I take it tliat your members are in touch with agri( ultural conditions ? — 
Many of them are. 

10370. On the question of agricultural ffnaiu'c, you say that the t'ldtivator has on 
most occasions to resort to borrowing from the mwrar or t he zemiudur. Will it be correct 
to say that the village cultivator usually sells his produce t{^ the village mwear 
[Mr, Jesmirti) ? — Yes. 

10380, And where the zemindar is the iinancier ? — He dot's not sell it to the 
sowcar. 

10381, Where does he sell it — Mostly in towns. 

10382. Speaking about the dependence of the cultivator, why do you say that one 
of the causes is the lack of adequate facilit ies V Is tliere not sutlicient capiHil available 
or is the rate of interest high ? — It is a bit of both. 

10383. 8o you think that more capital is required ? — Yes. 

10384. You have given us some interesting tigures. We would like to know how far 
they are accurate. You say the total crop in 8ind is about 1 0 (Tores. Does it vary from 
year to year ? — Is it a sort of an average ? — Yea. 

10385. Then you give some figures for rice, hajri and other crops. What is the finance 
rt^quired ? It is about one-fourth of the total gro8.s value of crops. 

10386. la it based on any enquiry ? — On a very large personal experience and also 
enquiry into the cases of certain zemindars, 

10387^ 8o your estimate is that about 4 erores are required for current agricultural 

purposes ? — Yes, 
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10388, Have you any idea aS to what linanee ib required for land improvement ? — 
I think it will be about as much or more. 

10389. Do they actually spend 4 erores V — It should be required. 

10390. But at present it is not available ? — JsTo. 

10391. Ill your statement, you say: ‘‘Agricultural credit is in no wa\ organised 
except that there are regular shopkeeper.s in every village t raditionally called .vot/vv/r.v 
who finance agriculturists Do you suggest that it is u.^ually the sliopkecpcr Who is 
usually also the money-lender — Yes. 

10392. What about the sArojf.y ? Do they not deal directly with agriculturists 7 — No. 

10393. The town fihroff finances the village money-lender V - Yes. 

10394. Have you any idea as U> what rate of int erest the tov*n s^ro//’ eluirges The 
town shroff usually charges about 12 per cent, to the village money-h'uder. 

10395. Does the village money-lender usually draw most of his ( apital from the town 
tfhroff — No ; he has often more than half his own. 

10.390. in your written sfateiue*nt, you speak about tin* I’athans charging 2(M) oi' 300 
percent, interest. Are ther<'i many Pat bans in Siml V — V>^s. 

10397. dliey must be tinaneing 2 H'! 0 ])le who have no cre dit Y — Yes, and also many 
agriculturists, pa.storal tribes and cartraen. 

10398. As regards dairy farmmg and cattle rearing, is it an imirortaid socoiidary 
industry ? — Yes. 

10399. Is it organised ‘''--No. 

10400. Is it poHsil)l(> to organise it ? — Yes. 

10401. In what way ?— 1 have suggested in the end that it ought t(> be organised i>n 
eo-operative lines. 

10402. C'oming to your rocommemdations, you say that very nuu h eh('a]K;r, easit;r 
and ampler tinance ought to be made available for agricultur<\ Have you any suggestions 
to make as to how agricultural finance could he iiumIc cheaper, easier and amjiler - 
It may he made eheaj>er, in my view, only by a .sy.sttmi of t o -operative credit, and it could 
be made easier and amjiler by eunceiitratiiig on agricultural improvement because the 
greatest dilhculty at jjresent is the lack of projx-r security on th(‘ j)art of the agriculturist. 
If you advance money to the agriculturist witliout knowing wliethcr he is sidveni or not, 
you are risking the whole Co-operative Credit Movement. W hen you lend your money, 
you must make sure that it must return to you. 

10403. Your third recommendation is that the nowrars' exactions should be limited. 
There again, have you any practical suggestions to make ? 1 cannot tldnk of a negative 

remedy, but the positive remedy would be to help the co-operative credit system, 

10404. You speak about co-operative agricultural development srsdeties. What 
should be the object of these .societies ? Should it be the improvement of land V— Yes, 
and helping the agriculturist to get better quality and better quantity of proiluce from 
the land. 

10405. In your statement, you make an important suggestion about insurance of 
crops and cattle. Do you think that, in the first plac’e, the agriculturist would be willing 
to pay the premium that would be necessary ? — I do not think it would be diflicult ; 
it win be, in my opinion, less difficult than what took the department to interest them 
in co-operative credit. 
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10406, We will rt€‘parHte the two, namely, the iiisurttiic e of crop and the inauranee of 
cattle. Taking the insurance fd cro]) first, do you think that any inHuranee company 
would be able to tahe the risk 'i — hjaurance is now found everywliere. For instance, tire 
insurance was a risky lousiness, still the husincHs. wiait on. And. 1 think that it is not 
after all such a risks business as it a|>}*eurs to 1)(% though, of i-ourse, the percentage would 
be higher than in the <‘ase of human life. But I think it is tlje only way of making tlio 
co-operative credit syHt(un a safe syshori, otherwise yam will tind sonic day the system 
eollapHing. Unless the risk of the ;i.griculturist is insiircd, the ci-edit system will never 
go far. 

104(17. But you w'd! w'‘ant a l)ig organisation fiir erop insurance. If the ciop fails, 
soniehudy w'ill liav^e to go and assess the loss V- Ves, it will be just like w'hat is done in 
lire insurauce. 'I'Ih^ State makt^s remis.sion of lakhs or <wen ejores (4 rupees as laud 
revenue, aud that moucy should Ik* made available for insurance' societies, beeause the 
crop being insured, thi‘ StuM* reeeives reuular land reviaiue, aiul tlie State w'oidd not lose 
thereby. 

1040S. W’iien you S])(‘ak aliout agrieultura! banks in your written statement, w'hat 
sort of lianks yam are referring to V- - Kutij'ely .acrieult ur.il banks, banks, whicli might 
hi'lj) the imlustry of agrienll urt‘. For instanei', t he bank miLdit liriam e cert ain z<')niudarSf 
it might finance those dealing in si'cds and nuinurc. 

J(t400. Will it Ik' a. joint stoi k liank ?- It will be a joint slock liunk, but its only 
business w'ill l.»e to help tlic iiidust ry of agriculture or linauc{> vai ious ()[)eratiouH eoniu'cted 
witlt agriculture. 

104Bh l)o yam not lliink that co-operative bunks would be in a ])ositinn to do tliis 
sort of work ? • ( k) opeiat iv(‘ banks liave a, ditferiait kind of security to accept and dillereut 
kind of business ti> ilo, ami tlu^ i tajiii remen ts of this niM* so much that I do not tViink one 
organisation w'ouhl be enough. 

1B411. (kmiuig to tlie iju<*stion of intmnal trade iinauci'. it might be di\id<'d into tw'O 
parts,' hnanci' foi' export and tor lionu' consumption. Take the case of export. You said 
that t he prodmu'i* sidls tlu' pf oduct* tit the \ illage ,vo7efY/r ami t in' ro eo/e/ur brings it to the 
market or sends to some eommission agent. When the zcinimhir takes it tc) the market 
or stuids it to the cnnimissioti agent, d(»es he g(*t the piiee at om e {Mr. llurk) : No ; 
if he sends it to the market town, and if the i (uisignee at the marki't town acts as an agtudy 
he sends tin* money when he realises it ; if lu' is a purehastT, he st'Tids a cei iain percentage 
of tht' price when he receives the documents, and he semis the full 'price winm tiic goods 
finally leave hi.s hands. 

10412. J)oe,s he take any discount for sending the price before he actually receives 
it V-~Yes ; he gets hi.s ageney eommission, (47/. llaridtrs JAilji) : Aud as purchaser he 
charges interest. 

l04Bk Itow is this jmrthaser or tlie commission agent tinaneed V l>oes he usually 
have his t>Wu capital V - (4//, Ihirh) : The purchaser, even though he may have capital, 
usually consigns the goods in the godovVns of banks and the banks advance money against 
the goods. 

10414, Are there suftieient w arehousing facilities in places like Ivaraehi ?— No ; evenC^ 
in Karachi w'e have not suflhdent wareliouRing faciltties. There are, lunvever, godown 
facilities where there are ])ank branches in important towms of Sind. 

Kurochi huimn MirchatiU Assi)cmtion and Buytrs and Shij^pers Chanif^er. 
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10415, III pitvc'os where there are no bank bramlies, ean the dealer ij;el advanet's from 
indigenous bankers ?- Not usually, but at suehptaees he is often a hanker himself. 

10410. What do you think of the possibility of liaving lieensed wartihouses ? 1 not 

only tliink they are prwstble but 1 liold they ean be int mdueed with great advantages to 
all concern od. 

10417. But there will Inwe to he very groat cont rol ? (ontrol tuiii be provided 

for. Out' (''hauiher for instance <‘;in <-ont rol them. 

1()4IS. In th»' interior too*? — VV(‘ can organisi* suOicient tTiimhei' of ])ublic bodies 
and the railways, public organi8ati(*nH ainl banks jniglii ro-o]>cratc and run these n'are- 
houses under j<iint control. 

10419. It wuiihl be not merely a question of storing but also (dassifying The 
('hambereaTv d<i that veiy well. 

10420. 1 i'\j)ect Tinu'cbants here have dc'aling^ both with peoph* in Sind and in the 

Punjab V — Ves. 

10421. The system is l]>e same ?- — Mostly. 

10422. VoTi sav tlnvt (he interjTal tind** is mostly fina-ncod b\' imligenous r^/noffs . 
Has your ('hanil»cr any idea as tt> tb*' atuoTinl of capital ijivestcd by tliese imligenous 
■ihnijfr'i — It is ver_\ to say. ( ,1/ r. ffuruld'^ : In Sind it has Ikmmi given 

4 crores. For the Ibinjab it is \ eiy riith<-ul( tc» say. 

10425. J)o{‘s the indigenous baidou* al • do business on his <n\n ;i.''eonnt ? 

{ M r. Hin h) Ves. rceent iv ofleii. 

l0424. Do you Inow' of instau'-es ij> wliii h his banting biisim’ss has suffered on that 
a'*co\]nt l»y loss in trade ‘r (;l/r, JIaridas Ijit 'n) ; h should suller. Ind \\'(' tio md l..no\e 
of instances. 1 think the eommission agency \Vould not be inctuupat ildi' v\'itli banking, 
though, of '‘ours(\ trading woiiid be taking risl;s. 

10425. I )o these bankers I'eeeivf^ dejmsits (.Ur. Unrh) : 'I’liev tlo. 

l(H2t>. < >n a large s< ale*?-' We do not know the e.xa,<4 extent , Imt the ittofussil bajikers 

do reeeive a fairiv largi' nnndHT of deposits. 

10427. How many ilas.ses of baiikcr.s a le then '? Shikaij)Tn'i and H v<lerab;icli. 

Sbikarpuri are the best juni most amdent shrnjjs. d liey ur.<-d (o finam c all ( lover-n rm-nt 
expeditions to rersia. Afghanistan and l-tokliara. Die H ydcvral'.ol ts, arc ofdy goographi- 
eally «epa rattHl . 

10428. Do they do the saim* kimi ol Imsines.*^ V — \<'y. {.U/. ,Acsav(/o) . It lias, been 

known that the ShikarjTuri ^hroffy e.xteiiderl their o])erations a,s far as Malaysia and other 
plat' es along the Faspean vSea. 4’hey are also in more intimate touch with other Hou'Cdrn 
village and j>ct1 y shopkeepers fhati the Hyderalaidis. 

lt)420. .\re the Hyderabadis to be foutnl in tb(^ same provincf*s as Shikarpuris *? — 
Tltey are all over India, but not so many. {Sc.tk Jihnratnypff) : ddte.se l]yd(!raliadis have 
etirios shops, and finam ing bu.siness is a sidt^- business, 1 have seen man v (d the Hythua- 
biidis financing the small trader in Kashmere. 

10450, You say in your AVritlen statement that one of the reastaiH why the shroffs 
petition has been tinderinined is the Individual nature of h shroff's operations. Do 
you think that they would combine Huch) : It is suggesting a remedy. It 

is for the patient to take the medicine. {Mr, Hnridas Lalji) : The comhination is 
absolutely nta essarv' in their own interests. {Mr. Jemrani) : I may say that in Bombay 
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there is a sort of combination of Shikarpuri shroffs. Often there are rivalries between 
them. If one office, say a ahrofft starts three offices in Bombay, the collective 
pancJiayai can ask him to close down one or two offices. They can easily co-operate on 
those lines. 

10431. The quest ion is whether they Would co-operate for husiness ? — {Mr. Bwh) : 
1 <io not tliirik they would, Imt they should. (Seth Dhnraifwe.y) : \ heard from a shroff 
yesterday that in future, they wouhl do business by uniting and not under tbe pre.sent 
method. Thcn^ is some movement going on at present, and they wdli combine gradually. 
{Mr. Haridas halji) : IVly suggestion is that they should work on the lines of the 
asscKuation of rxeluiuge hanks. Where there is common intert^t, they should work 
com I lined. 

11)432. 33ie cjuestion is whether they should combine for doing liiisiness or only for 
safeguarding their own int<*rests ? — 1 mean to say that they should comhine for^common' 
interests. 

11)433. 73)ey have an association now ? — {Mr. Buck) : In Bombay they have. {Seth 

Dharainxcy) : In Bombay wc have ShrotT Merchants Association and Marv'ari C’harnber 
fd (Vunmerec. 

10434. You stiggest that joint stock banks should increase the number of approved 
shroffs and extcn<l the limits of business within the bounds of safety. 1 expect they would 
do it even now if they could <lo so safely ? — {Mr. Buck) : 3’here is a peculiar kind of 
atmosphere witli hanks regulating this use <*f shroffs for managing their business. All 
th(3 joint stock banks including the Imjauial Bank have their own ^hroffs^ but very many 
people who could be utilised by the banks are not utilised often through the shyness of 
shroffs, 1 kiiov' of a .lain merchant of this place who was approached by the Imperial 
Bank, ami vCas askecl whether be would be their shroff, and be declined for several 
reasons. But wherever shroffs are nvailal)le, they should be utiliHcd. It is for joint 
stock banks to appoint more shroffs^ though they must look to the safety first. {Seth 
Dhornmseu) •* 'Tliese joint sto<‘k banks are always advancing largcw sums to bigger shroffs, 
33iey must recognise smaller shnffs arid advance them money. 

10435, Surely, if the joint stcK-k hanks think that this Would be }>rotitMble, they would 
do it ? - f t is profitable, but it is cumbersome. It is worth doing. 

1043(), You say about exchange hanks that their borrowings should he limited in 
India by law. 1 expect they receive deposits Because their credit is high V — {Mr. Buck) : 
Possihly, hut not necessarily. 

10437. So you want to restri<'t the freedom of depositors also V— I am afraid that is 
only an academic Way of ItKiking at the question. 

1043H. What is the practical way ? — The suggestion is made because the credit of 
the indigenous joint stwk banks is, in the first place, not so strong as the credit of the 
foreign banks, because these foreign banks have a longer standing in the country. The 
whole question forms a vicious circle. When the indigenous joint stoc'k banks came into 
existence, they had to compete wdth a mighty organisation established by these foreign 
banks, and the foreign banks being human and businesslike naturally tried to attract 
more business an<l triwl to see that the Indian joint stoc^k banks did not prosper. The 
indigeaous banks could not compete With them successfully. So, our suggestion is only 
a protective measure. I do not want to do this because I do not want exchange 
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banks» but I want that the indigenous joint stock banks only should prosper with 
the capital of tlie country and with the help of the State, till they can withstand 
foreign competition. 

10439. In your w'rilten statement you say : “ Whereas the progress or otherwise of 
the former, i.e,, the Indian joint stock banking, is amenable to suitable legislation, the 
progress of the is possible mainly by the internal organisation and adoption of 

modern methods of business Would you develop that V What exactly do you 
suggest My sugg(\stion w'onld he that these should not be satislicd by starting 

only Jvss(K*iations or organisations, but tliey should form into guilds and several should 
do business jointly as if they were meiuhers of one tinn. 

10440. That is a joint stork bank ? Similar to joint stock bank, but more on the 

lines of a private partnership. Thry might eo-(»perate for a parth'ular kind of work, so 
that the evolution of tlu* .v//ro//' syNtem might finally result into a parallel institution with 
the joint stock banks ; this is sugoostion that tlu' Indian bankeis should be indigenous 
as well as modt rn. At present tlK‘ shroffs: are indigenous and the joint stork V)ankH are 
modern, and yet We find tlnit both tlu'sc: bodic's (‘atHn)t do wit hout each other. 

10441. Wliat is the dilfereinu' Ix'tuas'n a joint stock bank and this guild of yours, if 
the <ihroff,s combine 'r' — After all a guild, t hat I am suggesting, w'ould consist of a limited 
number of sharebold(us (>r pai tners, wbert'as joint stock banks would be .subject to in- 
numerul)U^ shareholders, who ean sell their share.s in the open market, wUh h 1 regard 
a le.ss safe proj)osition. 

10442. It wruild be a partiKusbip ? It Would be building up a big house on limited 

liability principles. 

1044^- As regards the adoption of Tuoderu methods, what nn^hods Would you 
suggest ? — 'rhey van adopt the cheejue system. Tliey ean have audited halaru'c 
sheets as the jni\ate houses on the (Amt incut have, and < o-ordinate their praetiee.s and 
functions. 

10444. Do vou think that tin- audit of their accounts i.s necessary ‘A--( 'erl ainly. 

10445, Mr. J. A . Ah :\h hla : What is th(‘ experience of t hese private banking 
eoinpame.s in Dngland aiul otlier phnes ? During the last ton or twenty years we hiid 
that the experience is vtuy sa<L Do you think that this woidd be lielpful in India ?- T 
\Vill put it like this. 1 know tliat most of the.se iiouses in England and otlier places. Which 
were private houses, havt cither beconu^ joint stock banks or are extinguislied. This is 
because the priinuple of limited liability and large shareholdorship has been so popular 
there since the last (‘cntury, wln-rea.s this principle is not so popular in India. At least 
it is exotie. Besides, England had no indigenous banking to supercede. 4'heir banking 
system began with goldsmiths, and t hey eame to use the present methods from the lM*gin* 
ning, whereas we have indigenous banking system existing since ages and should try to 
modernise it in the best way possible. 

10446. Do these private bankers not turn into specmlators in England and other 
places ? — Yes, they do ; but that can be safeguarded against. 

%0447, Do you still desire that India should adopt that system ? — Well, India should 
adopt the better part of it without speculating. (Mr. Harid^s Lalji) : These private 
companies also will be limited concerns, and their articles will be such that they cannot 
speculate. That will be a safeguard. 

. MO y 106 — 3 
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10448. The Chairman. You Bay in your ataiement : ‘'The * free of interest deposits * 
at present allowed to lie with the Imperial Bank by the Government should be 
distributed among different Indian banka.” But you know that the Imperial Bank is 
doing certain businesB for Govenunent. Do you think that this business, w'^hich is done 
by the Imperial Bank, sliould also be distributed amongst other banks ? — Yes, the 
Imperial Bank would Work on agency system wdth joint stock banks, and these banks 
might co-operate in Government work as Well. {Mr. Bitch) : And the analogy will be 
the finaiic iai system of the Moghuls. After Toddermal the system Was operated through 
several ja/jat seths, and w e have no grievance about the system on record. 

10449. Do you think the system is suitable to modern times ? — Gf course with certain 
modifications it Would work. 

10450. Another suggestion of yours is that the Imperial Bank should be made to 
close its unremunerative branebes forthwith. If the opening of branches is beneficial to 
the trade, what does it matter to them wdiether tlie shareholders lose or gain ? — In the 
first pla< e, the Imperial Bank opened branches not because they w'ere looking to the 
benefit of the trjide, but because they Were committed to ojiening a hundred branches. 
And sometimes the disaster was that in places where the joint sU>ek banks had just 
sufificient business before, tlicy found the Imperijil Bank brain h a powerful rival to cope 
with, and the result Was that both the joint sto<‘k bank an<l the Imperial Bank had to 
suffer. 

10451 . That ia your f ourtli recommendation. I am referring to yonr second suggestion. 
Supposing that the branch of the Imperial Bank is tied paying, why should you insist 
upon ( losing it ? — Bei ause it is against the interests of the taxpayer, the State having a 
huge share in the Imperial Hank. 1 moan the inter(‘.st that the (iovernment does not 
receive as the contribution tow'ards the maintenaiu e of the Bank is bom# by the 
taxpayer. 

lt>452. It is the l ontribiition for doing trea.sury and other work ? — You may take 
a part of it only as such. 

10453. As regards ma-rkeling, are there any difficulti(‘s in the use of any negotiable 
instriiiuents in tliis province V— There are muie, especially because huiidis arc very 
popular liere. 

19454. Do you think then' is any advantage in making the railway receipt or the bill 
of lading negotiable instruments ?--Tliere would be no difficulties, because merchants 
even now' often treat them as negotiable instruments for all purposes. 

10455. Do you suggest that it \vould be an advantage ? — Yes, 1 do. 

10456. At present your port trust receipts are negotiable ?— You mean delivery 
orders ? 

10 457, Yes ? — ^They are jmssed on from hand to hand by endorsement and constitute 
documents of ownership in practice. 

10458. You say that the hundis should be standardised. In what w'ay ? What ia 
the present obstacle ? — {Mr. liaridati LaJji) : Jn every city and town there is different 
usage as regards : — 

(1) Time of the presenting of hundis. 

(2) Time of the paying of hundis. 
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(3) If a hundi is not honoured, up to what time the merchant should keep it ? 

(4) If it is honoured late, what would be the rate of interest ? 

(5) Whether a hundi can be honoured on a holiday or not. In some phues it in 
honoured, in other places it is not. 

((>) If the hundi is not paid on a holiday, whether it should be on a day wirlier or 
a day later. 

(7) How many gra< e days siiould be allowed ? At some places tliree days and at 
other places five days are allowed. 

(8) In case of mudati hundis, whether it should be paid on a particular day or a day 
later. 

(9) In counting days again there is difhcuU y of i alendars. Whether (lujarati <late 
or English date should be ( ounteil. 

(10) What should be the iiiter(‘st, if a hundi is not lionoured and i’eturne<l 
hack ? 

(11) What should he the rate of nihraman .shihranuin ? Some charge Rs. 2 per cent, 
and some charge Ks. 2*8, w hile some do not charge. 

(12) If a demand hundi is written and if it goes in <litTerent to\cns ainl reaclies the 
party Iat(', who should be held responsible, if it is not presented at the time it ought 
to have been yireseuted ? 

(13) Similarly, if a muduti hundi is not presented at tlie proptT time, but is 
presented on a subsequent day, w'ho is responsible, and wdiat should be the rat^* of 
interest ? 

(14) Usage of ])rotesting huudis^ if it is not honoured. The cliarge now is Rs. 7 for 
a hundi of Rs. KHl as well as for Hs. l,tU)0. 

(15) If documentary hundi-^ arc not honoured, the rights of the writtw of tlio hundi 
and of the shroff's should be protec-R^d, 

(1(1) If a hundi is lost, whether a duplic ate or a triplicate sliould be issued, and up 
to what time it should be given. 

I have suggested that by co-operation of diflerent associations and (diambcws, if one 
usage is started, it will be a facility. 

10459. Are there dift'erent usages in one place ? — In Karaclii they are different. 

10460. And the usage- w^ould be different amongst the same class of shroffs ? — In 
Shikarpur it is the same ; in Elarachi individual usage is different. 

10461. The Chairnuin : l)o you w’ant all this to be standardized ? — Yc^s. 

10462. Mr. BuckUy : With regard to your suggestion about standardization of 
hundis^ do you not thmk that they w'ould be unpopular if they were standardized V You 
know' that the present system lias been found very convenient and it ha.s been followed 
for over a good many years. You are now' suggesting that everything should be 
standardized. Bo you think that this is a good idea ? — 1 think that if hundis arc 
standardized, they will be much more popular. They should be suitable to bankers. 

%0463, About your suggestion of insurance of crop and cattle, have you any idea of 
the insurance premia considering the risk involved in it ? — {Mr. Jeswani) : The insurance 
premia are w'orked out on a statistical basis. For instance, in a particular area, a company 
will have to work out how many times the crops have failed and to w'hat extent they ha ve 
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failed. AiiMory rate in Bind, it might come to 16 to 20 per cent, of the total value of the 
crop. The maximum will have to be fixed because the pioduce varies according to the 
quality of the land. 

10464. Have you ever asked for rates from any of the insurance companies which 
might undertake this risk ? — There is none at present in India. 

10465. Amongst your recommendations regarding agriculture you speak about making 
finance cheaper, easier and ampk^r, but you say nothing about the ignorance or the 
apathy or the bad customs of the cultivator, if you provide more easy finance, will 
your problem bc^ solved ? — 1 have stated the reasons for it . [Sheth Dharamsey) : These 
things will go hand-in-hand and will improve if finance iinpi oves. 

10406. A))out the restrictions on cxclnuige banks, are tlicy intended to aiTect only 
new-comers or all the existing non-Indian banks ? — { Mr, Bnch) . All non -Indian concerns 
whether they are new-comers or old-established. 

10467. Mr. V, L. MfhUi : About the business of exchange banks in Karachi, have 
you any idea as to the amount of capital that they raise here and invest it locally ? Is 
a large percentage engaged in finaneing the export trade or the import trade ? — 
1 cannot give you figures for Karachi separately, and that is one grievance against 
them. 

10468. What is the general impressiem 'i — The genera l inijirossion is that Karacdu does 
require a very large amount for financing trade and this amount is snj>piied through 
these branches from the central office. 

10460. Or is it raised locally by deposits V — Very large portion is raised locally also, 

10470. You say: “Cases are usual vdicre these bitnks have discriminated between 
Indian and Kuropean clionts “ Y — Yes. 

10471. We aie only concerned with the trade from the ))lace of production to the 
port and from the port to upcounir^^ centres of dist ribution. In this respect have 
you any instaiices of discrimination as against Indian traders ? — Of course exchange 
banks are mainly conccrneil w'ith the foreign trade. 

10472. But w'e as a Committ ee are not conc<*rned wdth it V- -(il/r, IJaridas Lalji) : 
J per cent- is charged for opening credit by local hanks, d’he opening of credit is 
made in Karachi mostly by Indian num hants who have no ottic es in Kngland and they 
have to give J per cent, for the same. 

10473, The Chairman : Does this refer to im})ort trade ? — Yes; up to the port. 

10474. But Mr. Mehta .said that we a.s a Committee are not concerned with it. Our 
probkim in the case of imports is the finance of yours from port of impoit to upcountry 
centres ? — In Sind I have tw'o or three instances. 1 do not know whether they are 
relevant. 

10475. We are concerned wdth the trade from the place of production to the port or 
w'ith the imports from the port to district centres ? — 1 liave one instance, viz,, the 
document drafts. Whether they are in respect of foreign trade or internal trade, your 
Committee will decide. The rate on the document draft is higher than on the plain draft 
for England 1/32 Q>r 1/lG of a rupee. As a matter of fact it should be lower because 
th© bask ia fully seoure. 1 can give you inatanees in Karachi for coastal trade. TbJ 

Isipefial Bank is competing with exchange banks. Their rate is much lower. It is 

-* 
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three Ikimas for raising ©very demand draft. T think if there is a prain draft on the 
coABtal trade for Madras or for Tuticoriu, they will never aet ept it for ihvi'i' annas, but 
because it is a document draft and the bank is fully secured, it charges tlirec annas. 
Here the exchange banks are dealing in foreign trade and the Imprvrial Bank has no pouan- 
to do this business. To my information no Indian broker yet is admitted by tlu^ foreign 
exchange banks for the exchange business in Karachi. 

10470. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : Is he allowed to do business with the ex< liange 
banks in Bombay ? — Yes ; I am not eertain whether he is allowed to do so, but 1 am 
told he is. 

10477. Mr. V . L, Mehta : Turning to your remarks about shroffs, 1 undt rstoiwl you 
to say, in reply to the Chairman, that you would like the Imperial Bank of India to ai i ept 
the system of recognising otlier banks as their agents 'i — {hir. iinch) : 1 \so>nld iin bide 
the indigenous bankers also. 

10478. Do you think that this work should be taken up by individual shr<ffs or by 
a combination of the ty}>e suggested by you V— If t beK^are iH>mbiiiat ions, so far so gootl ; 
but where there are no combinations, /.e., where there are no sluuffs of magnitude, live 
local Indian joint stock banks may do this work. 

10470. You mean either the local Indian joint s1o<‘k banks or a coinbinat i<ni of shr<ffs 
can do this work and mvt individual '^hroff*'^ — 1 do not tlvink that there' are, many 
individual shroffs who are capable of managing it to that extent. 

I048tk We iiave receivt^l evidenee elsewhere that the shnffs n.s a class do n<;t get 
either from the Imperial Bank or from joint stock hanks facilities that they deserve', Is 
this your oxpei'ienee here ? Y^vu say her(‘ that they are finaiict'd })y joitil sto< k thanks. 
1 do Jiot know if there is an\ b^<diJJg that they do not get svitTicient tinani is! facilities 
either in Kara^dii or in places upeountry with wlii<'h pjesnmal>ly yon are c vninec ted ?• — 
Those shroffs who are doing business in up( ountry places an*. m<‘mb(*rs of our clia.n).b(‘r 
and their feeling is that the fa<iiities given to them were not to thf' <'.\tcjit that tlif'V 
would desire that they shoidd be. 

K>481. Both from the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks ?- iM canse joint 

sUK'k banks have always c ertain limits iip<»n their business margin. {Air. Huriihts J.alji) : 
So far as the local shroffs are con(;erned it is a very clear living to say that live Imperial 
J^nk lending money has been reduee<l considerably tliirir’g tlu^ last five years. 

1^82. The. Cfiairmayi : Trade also is ileprossed ? — Yes ; it is one of the reasons, but 
there are other reasons also. 

1048.‘t. Mr. V. L, Mehta : What are the other causes ? — 4'liey might 1 k' reducing the 
limit in the number of shroffs, 

10484. The Chairman : The Imperial Bank has to look to its safety, has it not ? — 
Yes ; but the Imjverial Bank by making their own condition safe can inerv ase th(' limit. 

10485. Air. V. L. Alehia : With reganl to your suggestion about warehousing you 
said bodies like your Chamber, which aie really not businesB cor]K>rations, rnigiit be 
permitted to look to the running of the warehouses ?— (3/r Buch) : Quite so. 

10486. For the working of warehouses a certain amount of linancial r('S]vcmftibility 
Will have to be attached ? — Yes, 

10487. In that case how could you bring home the financial responsibility to bodies 
like your Chamber ? — We actually do take such responsibility. 1 may quote two 
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noncrete examples, where the loc al eommereial bodies are acting as business organizations. 
The Karachi Chanil^er of Commerce loohs after the meuHnrement of c argo which has 
Ix^ shipped and Diey have }>een <ic>ing this work with a ver 3 ' go(xl remunerative margin 
suecessfully for the last ho many years and have tx-en eontrf)lling it st tar as a mcmoj)oly. 
Then again take our cotton trade. The Karachi Indiai) Merchants Association were 
controlling it and were acting up to recently as a sort of ex< hange where tla^y used to 
receive deposits and pass clearance notes and deliver notes wlieiiever they were due. 
This accountcid for t)ie main fiscal 0|>eratioris of the Association. Kcccntly there has 
been a body known as the “ Sugar Merchants' Committee '' and they have also 
undertaken finamial responsibility with regard to their own line of business. These 
warehcniscH would only mean therefore an extra departjueut for a OhamtK'r. 

10488. Do you think you eould d(> this work \i\ Karat hi only or docs your ( ■liamlxr 
think that it can do this work in mafmsil centr(‘s also ? — T say this is worth w'hile 
attempting and wt* can t>rganisc woJiihhU centres also. 

10489, You ill ink t)>a t then* is no n(*ed to stsrt separate co-operative or joint stock 
organizations for tnis kind of Aork ?— If there ar<^ no {^lamlaus coining ft-rward to <lo 
this kind of work. I think the co-operative organization would Ik* tin* only substitute 
W'e would think of. 

1049n. With r(*gard to agri<ult oral * cn*dit you say; ‘'The optratioiis of 
co-operative societies arc* very strictly limited by liu ir small resouix (‘s and stri<'t condi- 
tions of lending'*. Did yem not, however, admit that co-o}K>rativc lianks in ^iiul had 
])lenty of resources ? — (A/r. Jaswani) : Yes, hut n<d enough for doing business on the 
scale we wish them to do. 

10491. Do you tliink that they have esiablislK'd suflieient ciiniit to (‘liable them to 
increase those resources if it was necessary without auy outside assistance ?— \ot 
Hutliciently at })resent in my view tx'cau.se 1 f(M'l that unless an agric ulturist has lictter 
security and progressive agric ulture as w^cll as the insurance of his prcxiucc, I do not 
tbbik that the co-operative credit system can procecxl long. 

it>49ll. ' Do you mean to suggest that this will aflect the tapping of resources by 
co-opc^rative L>aiik8 ? —Unless an agriculturist is a. solvent p>arty, no banking system can 
thrive. 

10493. You recommend an increase in the numlx*r of co-o}>erative societies. 
Is there any spcaial impc'diment in the way of the iiu reasc in the numlier of e(>-opc*rakiA'e 
societies ? — I made this suggestion with a \ iew to tiiuinee Ixing given for agriculture on 
the scale tliat 1 w ish it should be given. 

10494. WTiat is this suggestion you make about centralization of c o-oprative banking 
finance ? — d'hls is with a view to give larger credit to co-operative cicxiit organizations 
in the country. 

1049o. Alxnit this idea of your introducing insurance of crop and cattle will you 
insure against s^K>eific calamities, say like flood or frost, or against general damage to 
cTOps ? — I would of course like insurance against s^xcitic calamities also, luit 1 wx)uid 
generally wisli a general insurance ))olicy being issued for a particular area to lx* cultivated 
so that if I as a cultivator cultivate an area of 1,000 acres and expect a croj) worthy 
Its. 50,000 a year, I would l>e very willing as a landlord to give Ks. 10, ('00 to an insurance 
company and pay a share of the amount at the end of the year whetlier my crops fail or 
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not on the basis of crop insurance. In that ease, I would be even gHtiiig an mi vauce 
from the (‘ 0 -op<>rativt< bank beeaus<^ it does a much safer business. Even if my erop 
fails, the eo-oj)erHtive bank gets tlie amount from the insurance <'onipany. On the 
oontrary, if my < rop fails for one year, I am pushofi out for a dec'mle and 1, therefore, 
regard this as a A'ery important recommendation. 

Id4f>0. About ;\our suggestion regarding land mortgage banks for Sind, do you thir.k 
that it will la" possible, as you have said here, to raise a eertain amount of capital from 
the zemindars and Uw hhaledars, as you call them ? — Yes, I think so. 

10497. Would 3 'oii l>e able to raist^ a fairly large amount ? — Yes. 

10498. In the shajx^ of clekHUitures ? — Yes, as well as by way of de]>osits. 

10499, Mr. J. N. H. Mehta ; you think that zemindars and khcdcdars will go 
in for insurance themselves ?— T think they will, and it will la^ popular in a certain 
number of years. 

10500. Ill the Ix^ginning, you have given some idea of the debts of the agriculturists. 
It ha.s Ifceii rc'prcsented to us by an im|H>rtant witnes.s that all these debts are mo.stly 
new debts c>r the? current debts. Is this your ojiiuioii or do you think that a large part 
is due;- to the old debt ?- If you notice, I luivc! nia(l<‘ a distinction Ixd.ween debts incurred 
for agric'uitural ojicrations and debts incurred foj- failure of c rops or handc'd down from 
father to son, 

10501. M\ cjiK'stioii is whef hcM- in your opinion a good dcatl of the debt, of the agri- 
culturists at prc'sc nt is the curre nt, dedd cu' the debt of tlie ])ast, ?- The delct of t he* past 
is niuc li grt'Mlcr tlian the dcld incurred for c uri cuit agric ult ural op’rations. 

105(12. 7^he Chairman : Ts this the case with all cIas.sos of jicoplo or only with 
zemindars ? — Yes, with cultivators and small zcniindnrs. 

10505. Mr. J. N. R. Ma hia : Therefore, j-ou are of opinion that unless something 
is done for their past debt whatever eitlier through the (k,»-opwative Moveunent or 
through any other banking meoenumt is done, would not go far. Ean y<*n draw tliis 
conclusion ? - (Vrtainly. 

J0501. .\bout agricultural land mortgage banks you know that in tSiiid there i.s a 
good deal of land under a particular sy.stem by wdiich one c annot mortgage or sell his 
land. What he can do is, he can only mortgage his <“ro]>. In t hat c-ase you would see 
that there would not lie suflicient set-urity. fSiippi sing land mortgage banks arr' starUsl, 
W'ould you Hiig^gest any legislation ? I mean wdiat would be the sc'c urity to these land 
mortgagee banks if one caimot mortgage or sell his land ?— Tn that, case the security will 
not be there. I feel that the Legislature ought to modify all forms of land tenure w ith 
a view' to suit t he security of land mortgage banks. 

1<)505. Coming to co-operative societies, you know' that in 8ind at least the larger 
zeniindars have shirkcxl them. At the same time they do need money for their agricultural 
improvemerts on their large holdings. Have ^ou any practical sugge^stion to make as 
to how' these zemindars could be heljxsl with money so that they can improve their lands 
either through zemindari banks or by some other banks ?— i think the one very great 
♦ defect of tliese co-operative bai^ks is that they have lx?en starUxl merely as financing 
agencies. For their ultimate success there must be agricultural development at the 
initial stage. Unless there is this impetus to agriculture, big zemindars will not think 
that they have a very great advantage in joining a co-operative credit wxdety. 
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10606» Yoa know in Sinckthat a good deal of the crop u taken over by the zemindars 
from the haris or by money-lenders or sowcare. Would you be in favour of legislation 
by W'hich everywhere marketix^: homes could be established and under the legislation the 
futrut or the khatedar will not be bound to hand over the crop to the money-lender or to 
the mwcar ?- -Legislation proves usually a negative remedy and often fails and a village 
sowcar has always an ingenious method of getting over it. I think the only remedy will 
be co-operative marketing, 

11)607. ( ’oming to the Imperial Bank and shroffs, would you be in favour of legislation 
that each shroff, 1 mean whether indiWdual or partnership or joint stock, should be 
compelled to got his account audited by licensed auditors T — {Mr. Buck) : My Chamber 
is against it. (Mr. Haridas Tjcdji) : We have suggested rather to have audit system by 
private registcr#N:l limited companies but not of the individual or partnership firms. 

( Mr, Buck) ■ This question of audit by licensed auditors was raised before the legislatuie 
and here all the shroffs and associations had opposed it. ^ 

1 0508. The Cfuiirman : What is the view of your association ? — Our association 
has certaiiily opposed it. 

10609, Mr. J. N. Ji. Mehta : Suppose I am a shroff, I do not want emybody to 
interfere with my accounts and yet 1 deal in crores of rupees and then I am allow^ed to 
use — ^you know several widows do not go to banks and deposit their money with 
shroffs — the money as I like and yot 1 am a recognised banker in Sind and again after 
6 or 10 or 16 years J hand it over to my son and my son speculates, would you in 
such a case be in favour of legislation ? — 1 think the example which you quote is very 
rare. I would suggest some other method than legislation. 

10610. 7'Ae Chairman : Eave you any method to suggest ? — I have nothing in view 
at prestuit, but some method can bo suggested. 

10611. Ah. J. N. li. Mehta : But I am told and at least my information is that the 
shroffs would nut mind their accounts being audited, but they are afraid of the 
income- t^x. Is it so or not ? — {Mr. Haridas I/dji) : Naturally the individual merchant 
would not like to give up his secrecy. Of course a limited company is bound to give all 
information and their accounts can be audited as suggested by Mr. Bueb. 

10612. Wc are also at least informed that the shroffs invest their money wherever they 
get high interest in any part of the country. They draw the money from Sind and send 
aA^ay a large portion of it to, say, Madras or Rangoon because it attracts larger interests 
from chettis and others, 'I’horefore it is said that the industries in our province suffer. 

I mean the result is that a province like Sind suffers considerably. Could you suggest 
(‘ortain limitations which could be placed on them T — It is a question of supply sad 
demand on one side, and on the other side it is a question of interest. Naturally a Sindhi ’ 
shroff, if ho could get better interest, might send his money to other places. Similarly 
joint stock banks also might be getting deposits here and utilising them elsewhere and 
oven at times they might get their deposits elsewhere and utilise them in Karachi. It 
is, therefore, only a question of supply and demand. I do not think that any limitation 
by legislation iviU be useful. * 

10513. The Chairman : Doee the Sindhi ehrqff draw moit of his capital locally 
here in Sind or does be get deposits also in other pla<^ like Bombay ?— dfle gats from 
elsewhere also.^ 
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10514* Mr. J, N. R. Mehta : Coming to exchange banks, you suggest at certain 
places that their deposits should be limited. I mean this was one of your suggestions. 
Is it not limiting the free Mdll of a depositor whether he be an Indian or a non-Indian T*— 
{Mr, Buck) : Perhaps, in the interest of national banking, a lais^ez faire may be 
sacrificed . 

10515. That is not my point. Suppose I consider that my investment is safe in the 
Canadian Railway or the Pacitie Railway, w'onld you still insist u|wn my satuifice of 
liberty ? — Yes, I certainly would, in the interest of national pro8j>erity. You are to 
invest hero in India, sacriheing your free wdll and free ehoh'e which are not national in 
their character, thougli jmur having to do so is an nifra remote postulation. 

10510. Who is to secure me in ease the national interest fails ?— You only suffer with 
the State. 

10517. Would your CbamlK^r attempt at the end that there should be no foreign 
banks ? Would tliat l>e your goal ? — No. Our goal is tins that so far Indian banking is 
in its infam'Y, it requires a strong h u< iug and protective measures till it becomes 
strong enough to bear outside com|>etition. After that all wdll be welcome because 
aftt^r all free trade is tlu' goal oi every businessman . Rut a gotKl businessman has to 
see to the larger interests of the ctuintry which are leally his own interests, and be a 
prot/cotionist up to a ( ertain limit and up to a ct rtaiu psritxi. T'his is what my Chamljer 
w'ants me to say. {Mr. Hurutas Lalji) : Take for instance Japan. They have protective 
measui-es. {Mr. Bvvli) : ] am told that in Canada there is no non -Canadian bank. 

10518. Is this your ultimate goal for India too ? — 1 have not said so. 

10519. About tlie Imperial Rank you say : “ xMl Imperial Bank brainihes at places 
where other Indian banks have branches shotild .jiso be closed except in large cities like 
Karachi, etc. ” Suppose an Indian bank has a branch at Hyderabad, would you like 
the monopoly of tliiS place to be pas.sed on to the Indian hank branch ? — The Imperial 
Bank are increasing theij- braru hes not because tht'y were necessary" for that area but 
because they had c;ertain fommitnients, w ith the residt that the joint stock banks have 
considerably suffered in thoso place's and the indigenous bankers also have considerably 
suffered. In a country like India, just as Covemment choosers to give preference in 
many matters to private ('iiterprisi so also w^here no private enterprise is forthcoming, 
the ImpcTial Bank may go and op<*n its branch. Otherwise it should keep itself to doing 
business which it legitlmatcJy ought to do, being a bankers' bank 

10520. What is your objection to continuing the Imperial Bank of India as the Bank 
of India ? — I have no ubjcxjtion. 

10621. How do you differentiate It is not I but the Imptnial Bank who is different- 
iating. If the Imperial Bank with enormous funds at its call is going to help the Indian 
banking in future, I would certabdy wedeome it. Past experience has, however, bitterly 
proved that the Imperial Bank management hatl been very chary in helping Indian joint 
stock banks, I mean even those joint stock banks that legitimately deserved help. 
(Mr. Baridaa halji) : I would suggest one thing more. I say that the Imperial Bank 
should w )rk in <5o-operation with joint stock banks at such places or they could work on 
the agency system. It might be a gain to the Imperial Bank and also of some help 
to joint stock banks. Besides the Imperial Bank can, if legislation allows it in 
iKhtture, work in exchange business, if necessary. It might help the Indian commercial 
ooinmunity. 

10622. Bid your Chamber agree that the Imperial Bank should work through ahrojfs 
or directly ?— (ilr Buck) : This ahroff system has been introduced so many yean ago 
MO y 106-~i 
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and I think it' is in the interest of the bank to get endorsement of a shroff and it cannot 
be repudiated now. 

1052'.k No question of repudiation. Suppose the im|)erial Bank charges 4 J per cent, 
and T as a shr<^jf knowing tliis ra t^^ and knowing that the money market is tight will charge 
9 per eerit. thus earning an extra profit of pt^r cent. Do you still consider that it will 
he the legitimate Avork of the Imperial Bank ? — As a remedy for it we have suggested 
that there vsbould an inqu’oved system of selecting shroff^-. 

10524. My question is ; do yoti think tliat some limit should lx? put on tho profit of the 
middleman, wlio is a shrnjf depends upon the credit of the merchant who raises 
money. So far they hav(' \>eoii earning 1 or I J j>er ( ont. and the cases you mention arc 
very rare and this Avould ))e due to the ( red it of the y)!irty who raises the money. 

10525. Can you suggest a standard i/.ed form of hundis for the information of 
this t’orniniMee — TJarUlas I'.dfji) : Ido not sp(‘ak al>out the form but I say the 
practice. 1 think tluit instead of suggesting by one indi\'idual member of this 
Chamber, all Commerci' dssoeiai ions should inet!t t(»gethcr in eonferenc’e and Bike up 
this mal Um. J mean in other AA(wds tljese f ederation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and ,lndiistrk‘s should take up this matter in (mler to make a uniform working system 
in huiidis, 

10520. Yon know wtdl in Karachi the smaller merehant is the greater sufferer. Owing 
to the present banking systfuu, he is not afile to got any help either from the Indian banks 
generally or fron\ the J^ijH'rial Bank or from the Indian joint stock V/anks, and as a, result 
he get.s eliminated from entering into a larger businc.ss. 44ds mcjvns that the smaller 
industry or the sinanm- trade will not exist in time to come. 4'his is bovmd to happen 
in our country as lliings go on. Has your Cliamber any view's on this point ?— I quite 
SCO your point. Bccenlly in-operative banks are star teal to hel^ the smaJler lyyie of 
iiierehants. The Mcrcant ih* Conjperalive Bank is floing bu.siness in this direction, but 
it has irLtnHluced sii<h rules that it becomes difficult for a smaller merebant to pay 
a higher rate of intenest. 

10527. I)<A you think that if sue-h merc antile eo-oyierative banks increase in number, 
it will be good and u.^eful ? — Ve.s. Also they will lend money at a cheaper rate. 

10528. Professor Kale : (lue of the explanations that was put before us was that 
deposits are attvaeded by shroffs in Sind and they are utilized e lsewhere and apparently 
this is a disadvantage. But 1 should like to know whether it is not really an advantage 
to the people in 8ind. The money would otherwise Ije lying idle and not earning 
any inbuest. at all ? — {Mr. Bveh) : 1 quite see your point l>e(‘ause it is after all human 
nature that wherever a shntff gets a good return, he will invest it there, but it will be 
better if it is ntilisetl hc^re, for Industries can thrive only w^here finances are ai^ailablc. 

10529. 1 c an understand your point if there are tiiide and industries in 8ind, but as 

there are no industries on a large scale in this part of province, naturally the money is 
utilizwi by shroffs outside ) — {Mr. Harielas Jjalji) : Therefore there is a hue and cry 
for industries to Ik' started in Sind as far as possible. 

10530. One of the remarks you have made here in comiection with exchange banka 
is that they are financing international trade also. Can you quote instances where this 
is done ? — (Mr. Buck) : It is in a feW' instances that internal trade is financed by thoc^ 
Sometimes exchange banks as between themselves have competition and if they find that 
they can make some extra income by investing their money in the intomal trade 

fiUmM Indian MerchanU Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamh^, 
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mov^zxant they do so. Their clients who are interested in foreign exports and imports 
are also interested in the in^rnal trade. 

10631. You mean that they iudireetly tinauee internal trade ? - Yes, even so. 

10532. You say that the free of interest tleposits at present allowed to lit^ with the 
Imperial Bank by the (loveniment should he distributed among tUtTercnt Indian banks. 
Would you stick to this suggestion even if we have a Central Reserve Ihink sin h as people 
want because Government's work u ill have U) })e done liy some Central Organization and 
a certain remuneration will have to he paid for it ? You mak(> the suggestion bceause 
you think that the Imperial Bank is not woi king as sstisfaetorily as it should from tlie 
Indian point of view ; hnt it a Kcsrrve Bank \v( je be started vcvuild you t)bjeet to 
this Bank performing all t lu st' operations ?- W't' put this suggt'stieti beeaust' our hopt's 
about the Central Reserve Bank to materialise as the peoph* want are rather poor. But. 
if the Reserve Bank eomes into being as the ])eo]>U* want, wt'. may ree*msider this 
recommend ation . 

10533. With regard to eo-(^p>,'ia tiou yauj suggt'St that it would be desirable for a big 
central co-operative bank in Btutibay t-o lend t(» soeit lii'S lu rt^ V — {d/r, ,/eswrua/) ; 
I do not say that. 1 say iliat. the eo-opeiative finance in live lh*('sidejicy might he 
eentralizc?d. 

1053-I. If you centralize tlie hnanee in tiuit way, do you think tliat the ProvineiHl 
Bank w'ould Ik; al)le to exercisi’ that s»ijH-rv jsion over the loans and the utilizatiem of thf'' 
loans as a local bank can do ? — Evtui the I‘rovineial Bank will have the advantage of 
the-local orgaiiizat ion by futids, etc. 

10535. But do you not tfiink that if you want the tn-opeiat ive Movenumt to proet'od 
satisfaetorily, there should be juore decentralization rather than ecjil ralization and that 
the local [X‘Opl(' shoxild bi* trained and educated to su}>ervise tlicir own aOairs? -The 
centralization of finance does not militate against local etlieiiuu y i»r huotl working and 
concentration. 

1053b. But arc ya)n in favour of ct'iitralization lu'causo you think that tlic local 
fimds arc inadequate ? — Yo, If there is a co-o|h rative crt'dil bank in a little 
village and if the bank is belter managed and c(.mmaiKl bet t<‘r deposits, tlie tlepositorH 
knowing that it is a branch of the eo-oj’erative hank, it will be a great advantage to the 
Provineial Bank, {SUth J /hara nusi )/) : What 1 mean is that tlau’c should be eo-oni ination 
because if there is a <^5uitral Bank in l^orubay it will su|H rvisf: also the I'loviiubal Jlanks. 

10537. What I am putting to you is that it would not be in that east'i < ()-o|M‘ratiou 
in the real sense of the word beeausi.^ the local jKople wanild not t»e able to manage their 
own affairs as they w'ould manage them otherwise 'i - {Mr. Jrm'ani) : The Brovineial 
headquarters will only become a strength to ioi al organizations by additional supervision 
and advice and better training on eo-op<^‘rative lines at BoTubay or central places. I 
would go further and say that there ought to be a central co-ojH‘rative l>ank for all -India. 
It may have a training college so that there might be an ujiiform kind of training. Just 
as a branch of the Imperial Bank in a little t<_)W'ii commajwis rrmre civdit than tluniranch 
of any other bank l>eeause it is an all-India organization and has the State backing, 
so also I want an all-India co-operative bank on such line.s so that it may command 
^ large credit. 

10538. Therefore you say that l>ecausc> money would be more largely available there 
should be centralization ?— -Also there would the advantage of training, exj)erience 
and additional supervision. 
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10539. But will you not get these things from your supervising unions a-t any time 
rather than from a central organization which is at a (listance of 1,000 miles away from 
here ? — I think that this sort of centralization will help the Co-operative Movement 
on sound lines, otherw’ise if there is proviiu ial decentralization, in one province it 
will develop in on© way and in another province it will develop in another way. 

10540. Bo you make this suggestion because you think that conditions in Sind are 
special ? — No ; I make it for all -India. 

10541 . Do you not tldnk that the <>>-operative Credit Movement in Sind is hampered 
to a certain extent pii account of the fact that a very largo number of cultivators are 
tenants and not jxiasant inoprictors and, therefore, their credit is very small ? — The 
Oo- 0 }X*rative Movement acts as far as it can. 

10542. Mr. Kamat : About this chronic- indebtedness of agriculturistB in Sind you 
emphasize the point of having more tinance and more credit hoc ietics ? — Yes. 

10543. Is there a possible solution in some other d irec t ion ?- The tenant here is more 
fortunately situated than in other parts. I have admitted that the tenant is better 
treated because the supply iw smaller than the- dc-mand and the zrm.indar would fall into 
line with any system whic li gives him larger eredit for his nec'ds or for his tenant’s needs. 

10544. But Sind is also morc^ favourably situated than other distric Is in the Presidency 
and there should not Ik? tliis chronic- ind(?btedne.ss because you have here larger holdings 
and the procariousness of rahifall is not very muc h felt as is the case in some other 
districts. Has the bafni system anything to do w ith the chronic* indebtedness ? — Y"es ; 
it has something to do. 

10545. Is there no otheu- way out of this bafai system ?- -l think a share in the prtxiuee 
of the land is, on the w'hole, a l)etter return to the hari than any tixt^l monetary return. 

10546. Then another feature in thi.s province of agriculture is perhaps that large 
holdings are coneentrated in the hands of a few zemhidnrs. Is this also one of the reasons 
why a hari remains indebted so much ? — No ; there arc scn eral other things. Here the 
tribal chiefs and othc'rs own very large estates and leave to emgage men in large numbers 
and they have? to have some system between a zemindar and a hari. Tl»e reason for 
indebtedness is usually illiteracy hs also the unsteadiness in agriculture and the 
apathy of tlie zemindar to look afU'r his tenant. 

10547. Your solution is to have more crcnlit societies, Taking one district, say 
Karachi district, as a typical di.stric‘t so far as the progress of the Movement is eoncerned, 
aftt?r Um years’ wnjrkhig we find that there are only 3,000 members and 76 soc-ietiesin 
one di8tri(?t whereas the population depending on agric- ult ure is something like two lakhs. 
How do you account for this thing ? Take for instance the khatedars. There are 15,000 
khutedara in Karachi and out of them only one-fifth have joined the Movement. 
And so far as the ftaris aix^ eonconnKl in all these 76 societies, we find that there are 
only a few- hundreds ? The Co-operative Movement has appealed on the whole to 
kheUedars as wc?ll as to ciiltivators. It is a questiou lastly of the department reaching 
them and their knowing the advantages of this co-operative system and also to 
a large extent it is due to the limitations because credit cannot be advanced to every 
one and there is also, I am told, elaborate red-tape. I think, taking the figures of the 
population, it has progressed well enough considering the illiteracy of the 
cultivator. (Mr. Buck) : 1 may add that the harts are practically appendages and 
ohattelfi to zemindars. 

Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber^ 
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10.’54Sv Is there anything in the relations under the present system between the 
zemindar and the hari which accounts for the hari being out — ^The tenant is a tenant- 
at-will. 

10.549. Has he no incentive for any improvement of the land ? — Generally he is not 
a man interested in the tlevelopnient of the land. 

10550, Even where societies have been formixl do you think that the ysmvajr still 
dominates ?— He dominates less. The existence of societies has tended to rtnluce the 
number of sowcars, 

10551. The Indian Central ('Otton Committee Report says that nearly 80 per cent, 
of the finance is supplier 1 by mwairs on very very had tcrmR ?- 1 take a go(Ki deal of 
exception to the inference of ('entral ('ottoTi (’onunittce Report. They have <*omo to 
conclusions which are wrong in my view. 1 know the agricultural ciJiulitions better than 
any of them know. I would c-,Uailengc their hgurcs for pt'r head and per aerc. Rcr ac re 
I think they have put about Rs. ,‘ino and ndil. You < an imdcrstajid that an acre of cotton 
does not produce even so mm h worth. How could a ,‘^nu'car lend ho much l>ecause the 
total prcxluce docs not exceed Rs. 59; 1 think it is Rs. Ili7 ]«‘r aerte >'on ( annot exjwct 
the soi.rrar tx> advanci' mort^ tluiu what the total gross value of a tenant's share of prcHluce 
is. It may (‘omc to Rs, l' 5 or 39. Now, therefore, the tenant canm>t expect the 
sowrar to lend him .so mu< h as mentioned in that Report. 

,10552. Apart from tins hgure of Rs. 127, do you (‘hallenge their geimral coni lu- 
aion '! — This is the chief conclusion. 

10553. Coming now the question of insurance ^of cattle, is there any cattle 
epidemic here as a result of whi< h cattle die ' — Occasionally there is what is called 
rinderpest. 

10554. In view of such dangers do you think that insurance of cattle is a feasible 
proposition ? — 1 may tell you that insuranc(' of ('atth' cannot smceed without tlu* .suyiport 
of the (government or tin; local authorities or tlie Agricultural Ihq)ai‘tmcnt in trying 
ti) take preventive measures against these disasters. 

10555. That is the leasori why I ask if cattle insurance a feasible proposition ? — 1 
think it is feasible as a business proposition. In spite of cholera and other epidemicH 
life insurance is going on. lYrhaps the premia will have to Ik> large in the <’ase of f-attle 
insurance, 

10556. The Chairman : You will agree that the export tnule is very im|X)rtant 
ill the inttjre8t.8 of the producer and it is almost entirely tinaneed }>y exchange banks ?- — 
Yes. 

10557. If you put diflSeul ties in the wa\" of the exchange banks do you not think that 
the export business will suflfer ? — No ; the export trade will be conducted and I hoj)e, 
and am sure, that the local banks will be able to open branches in Hamburg and in 
England on the Continent. 

10.558. This will take time ? — Yes. 

10569. And in the meantime, if restrictions are placed, the terms will not be as 
favourable as at present ? — Perhaps not. {Mr. Haridas Lalji) : A local bank has 
Iparted a branch in England. 

10560. Which Bank*? — The Central Bank. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. CHANDERBHAN TEVABY, Manager of Messrs. Nanemal 
Banarsidas, Karachi. 

MEMOJIANDUM. 

In our market the folio winji^ forms of hundis and |.romisgory notes are current ; — 

(1) PromisRory note. 

(2) J antakhdrchi receijit. 

(3) 61 days rnndati hundis. 

(4) Jy fD hundis. 

There are different rates of interest charged on the above hundis. In busy season the 
rate <^f interest is from t» ptu cent, to 9 |>er cent, while in slack season it goes down 
from to per cent. The rate of interest is charged according to the financial 
position of the party borrowing money. The gcKxl parties and shroffs always pay a very 
small rate of interest, i.e., 3 per cent, to for the money deposited with them. 

In our market the firms, who r(‘eeive loans on hundis and promissory notes, invest 
such money in their busirieHs concern and considerable money is invested in cotton and 
grain business. Such inercharitH have to advance from 75 to j>er cent, to their 
upcountry agents who send tlicir goods for selling in Karachi market. The grain 
merchants can receive 75 pt'r cent, from the exporting firms also on presentation of the 
railway receipt for tlie goods already sold to sueh firms. - 

The sysU^m of getting loans on promissory notes by the mercantile community has been 
introduced in the market for the last few years and the system of writing hundis is being 
abolished by the leading merchants. A good shroff or mcnKant w^ould not prefer to 
reeeiv'e loans by exe<niting hundis, though he will be willing to write a promissory 

note on one anna stamp. By this sysUmi the dealers are saved from tlie stamp duty. 
There will great facilities if i)romiHsory notes and hundis can be used for payment of 
various goods bought in th(‘ market or imported from other (;ountries. 

The postal i^ash ecrtiftcates, fixed deposit receipts of the banks and })ay slip of banks 
in lieu of bills for collection should be tn^ated as negotiable instruments and be allowed 
to be utw-'d in paynu'iit like cheques. 

SaVinoS There are good facilities from the savings banks, ‘but the limit of the 

de}X)sit Tuoiuy in the post office savings bank account is very small. (Jenerally the 
servants of Government and of private* firms take advantage of the savings banks. 

The stamp duty on the mudnii hundis should Ix^ reduced so that the practice 
of writing promissory notes now-a-days instead of hundis may bi' discouraged. 
TTie abolition of stamp duty on cheques has b<H>n greatly appreciated by the mercan- 
tile community and many merchants have commenced to open their accounts with the 
banka. There will l>e further facilities if the vemaoular character is introduced 
in banking. 

Co-operative banks should bc‘ opened in good number, as far as possible, in every 
district and town, and directors should las taken from local merchants and bankers. 

The recent ojximiig of the branches of the Imperial Bank has proved useful for the 
mercantile community to gome extent, but more benefits are expected if agencies may 
be opened in each and every mandi. Such agencies may be entrusted to bankers of such 
villages who shall be willing to work on a small commission. 

The Imperial Bonk does not at present accept bills for collection from the merchants 
who are not their customers and those who have not got accounts with that bl^ic 
and, therefore, the merchants at port cannot take due advantage of the brimehea of 
the Impenal Bank at many places. 

Mr. Chandethhan Temry. 
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The Imperial Bank does not allow interest on current account a** others do, 
few merchants can keep their current account with this bank. 

Impopt and Expopt. — The banks finance only big firms in export or import of their 
goods. For export they negotiate fully the bills of the European firms and some leading 
Indian firms on presentation of full set of doeuments, B/L and policies, etc. Good facili- 
ties are given generally the European firms, while for middle class merchants ihe 
banks do not acce{)t the bills in D/1). By such reatrielions the middle ('lass merelianta 
are not encouraged to the export trades. VVe suggest that banks could advance at least 
75 per cent, to middle class merchants against their invoice valut' ; as for the import 
trade the hanks do not freely finance tlie Indian firms. They give documents on trust 
receipt to some big firms. No facilities are given to middle class merchants. 
The charges of the banks for goods cleared and storeil by them for the im{)orterB (who do 
not want to retire their bills bt^fore maturity) are very heavy ; therefore the importers 
have to sell the goods under compulsion at hujular. '^Phe banks charge wec’kly godown 
rents at six to eight times higher than the ordinary rates. The clearing charges of tlui 
y)at)ks arc tn'ble the ordinary rates of tht‘ market. impoit business caniu>t be 

prosperous link ss the hanks give facilities to the impi>rters by giving accommodation of 
their goods in tludr godown at vc‘ry noitiinal rate of godowr\ rent. Th(‘V should give 
further facilities by allowing ilie storag(^ of goods in their gotlowns after due date of bill 
by paying 25 jHU’ cent, as advarua* and charging a rea.sonable rate of intcT’est, Tu^t more 
than (> jK'r cent. The goods itri ported from the foreign countries aiul supplied to the 
distributing (rentres are not properly finaiu^ed by the local hanks. I'lu* ])ank8 do not 
make advances generally to all n>erchunts against the railway receipt and charges for 
B/C and D/D arc very heavy. A<*cording to our suggestion the j per cent, is quit(' 
sufficient for BjC and D/D. 

7. iSpecimen of DjD, 

To 

Seth — 

Bead B. C. from we draw a hundi on you for Hs. double 

of Bs. . Bl(‘.ase pay at sight tlirongh any merchant or bank according tf^ 

the usual market custom. 

(Signed) 

Dated 

2. Form of Mudati hundi. 

61 days Klmra after this date we jointly and severally (or i) promise to pay 
Seth or order the sum of Bs. for the value received in cash. 


(Signature of executor of hundi) 

3. Form of promiesory noU. 


We promise to pay on demand to Seth 
the value received in rash. 

Dated 

♦ 


or order the sum of Rs. for 

(Signed) 


Place name. 


4. From such place read B. C. from Messrs. further 

we have received Ra. from you to-day (or you deposited with us) which wc 

hereby acknowledge. This pahuch has been written on date 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

(1) Tho mxocars and shroffs making advances to the agriculturists should be allowed 
to cause recovery of their debts like the co-operative banks. 

(2) The Reserve Bank may f>e opened for encouraging local industries and flourishing 
the business and improvement of agricultural credit, etc. But the management of the 
same should in the hands of the Indian bankers and mcrcbaitts. Branches and agencies 
of sncli bank should be opened in all the important towns and mundafs. This 
bank should help the. noffunHil soivearn l>y advancing them against the agricultural 
securities. A list of appioved shroff.<< should be compiled in consultation with the local 
bankers. 

INDIGENOUS BANKING. 

(1) The court fees for filing a suit to I'ccover the amount of humii.s, promissory notes 
and mone^y-at-call, etc,, should bo nominal. We suggest that a stamp Ks. 10 only 
should be Hidlicient tf) tile u suit for any amount over Ks. 200 lent in any of*tIie above 
manners. In (jase of less tlian Rs. 2<.Kj a stamp of Rs. 5 should be stiflicient. 

(h) »Sueh cases should not take a consichuablo time to end. But must 1 m* disposed of 
within one to two mont hs by the Law G-ourts. 

(r) Attachment bi'torc judgment in such cases, if so desired by Iht* jilaintifT, must be 
grant<'d without any obstiudc' by the Law Courts on production of the draft. 

(d) In such cases, faedlit ios must be provided to execute th<‘ decrees in a Native State 
without any delay and further (xpensca. 

(2) Full amount of hundiSf prumissoiV notes, trade hills and money-at-call, etc., 
should be paid in (jase of the payments of the dividends of the insolvents' propeu'ties by 
the courts. 

(3) It has been experienced that in many cases the insolvent parties obtain money on 
the promis.sory notes and huvdis up to th(‘irlast day and this causes a severe lo.ss to 
the banking business. Such praetice must lx* stopp(*d under law, A merchant having 
lost all his capital must not be allowed to trade under any circumstances and 
should be severely dealt with under the law. 

(4) The protest charges made by the notary public, at present-, should he reduced to 
Re. 1 only per draft irrespective of any amount, as well as soim* distinguished Indian 
bankers should Ix^ authorised to note the protest with or without tlie above fee a.s they 
like. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT. 

(5) In case of advancing money again.st the exjmrters’ or suppliers’ B/L or railway 
receipts, the banks make an immediate demand of money from the drawer if the 
documents are not honoured at once by the consignee at the destination. This practice 
involves lot of difhculties to the drawers. The banks must retain the drafts at least for 
three days after presentation and in case i>f dishonour, the bunks should give a week’s 
time to the drawer for payment of the money advanced. The usual interest may be 
charged to the parties concerned. 

(6) The railway receipts and delivery orders should be treated under negotiable 

instruments. ^ 

(7) The banks charges of bills for collection, el o. should be ro lueed. 
jifr. Chandci’hhan Tevar^. 
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Oral Evidence. 

1066L The Cliairman ; Mr. Tevary, you are the Manager of Messrs, Nanemul 
Banarakias and Company ? —Yes. 

10562. Where is your headquarters ? — At Delhi. 

10563. Have you branches all ov<‘r the eountry ? - One in Bombay and one in 
Karachi. 

10564. What is ynur main b\isi!u\ss ? — Import and export of iron and steel. 

10565. You also do ooTnruis.sion busine8.s ? — Yes, in iron and steel. 

10566. Do you get deposits from people in Karachi and Bombay ? — We trade on our 
owm capital ; we never borrow. We do not take defmsits. 

10567. Do you advance on promissorv notes ? — We advance on promissory not^s, on 
h'undis apd on jamakhnrach receipts. 

10,56S. As regards hifndis, do you issue darnhani or rnudatl hundi^ or both ? — We 
take mudnfi hundis, but do not i.sejc any. 

10.569. 61 days ? - Yes. 

10570. Do you take ihcni for a longer juvriod ? — No. 

10571. Is niudntl hfindi now le.ss ]) 0 })ular tluui before? — Yes. 

10572. Why is it so ? On aeeount of st .amp duty. 

10573. Is it tilt* main leason ?• -Ves. 

10574. Is it Tioi acetuint of eonlideiu’e ? No, There is another thing also. Until 
these ])romissory notc'-s were intr(vduet>d, some big meri'liants used to buy mvdati hundis, 

10575. Wlu‘ii the })i*<uuissoi'y not(^ is signed, is there any understanding that the 
money will not be asked for a certain numlx'r of days ?— Yes, in some cases. 

10576. ^'oii say that there are different rate.s of intert'st charged on hnndis. Is there 
a different rale on different kinds of or does it depend on the credit ol the 
[wrson depends on the credit. 

10577, Does your rate correspond with the Imperial Bank rate ? — Yes, but it is not 
always so. 

10578. Does the market Tate rliffer from the Imperial Bank rate ? — Yes. 

10579- l)v)es it rise or fall according to tlu^ Imperial Bank rate ? — There is no aueh 
principle. 

10580. You have no dealings with the TinperinJ Bank for nmiittance or anything of 
that sort ? — No ; bccauvse thc^y do not accept bills for collection, and we have no current 
account with them b<^cause they allow us no interest on current account. 

10681. Y"ou say that the abolition of stamp duty on cheques has led to an increase 
in the use of cheques. Do j>eople use cheques for all kinds of transactions ? — 
Yes ; formerly we used to pay in cash, but after the abolition of stamp duty on cheques 
we pay by cheques. 

|| 10582. Are cheques issued by indigenous bankers on one another ? — No ; they are 
issued on joint stock banka. 

10583. Do you think that the opening of the branches of the Imperial Bank has been 
beneficial ?- — It has done some good. 

MO Y lOfi — 5 
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10584. Has the indigenouB bankens been benefited by the opening of the brancbea of 
the Imperial Bank ? — To some* extent. 

105S5. Do you want that the Imperial Bank should have agencies everywhere ? — 
Yes, and the agency should l)e given to .ymwar# and shroffs, and they will bo willing to 
work on a very small commiKsion. 

10586. You say that at present banks <lo not give faeilities to middle class merchants. 
What do you mean by middle ( lass merchants ? — People worth nj) B) Ka. 80.(K)0. 

10587. Where do they borrow from now ? Do not th(‘ indigenous bankers give them 
facilities ?- Yes. 

1058S. What is the system at preseiit ? — Wv give advninee to middle chiss merchants, 
who import their goods. 

10589. What ad\’antag«' would they tret if the joint stock banks were to give 
them a<jvanc(‘S ? — Our idea is that they have a lot of money, and they would be able to 
advance at a smaller rate of interest. 

10590. You say in your statement : The banks charge weekly godown rents at six 
t4) eight times higher than the ordinary rates.” Wi 11 you develop that ? — In case of iron 
and sU'el one man had to pay out' rupee per t4)n a week, whilci we can store the goods at 
four annas per ton for a month. 

10591. Are then* privab* godowns of the banks ? — Y(‘s. 

lOoiliJ. Is the?e no eomp<‘tition aniongst the hanks ? — 4Jen(*rally th(“y charge the same 
rates. In some eases they niahe some r(‘duction. 

10598. How is the rate fixed ? — I'he ratt^ is li.ved |K'r ton. 

10594. Afr, J. N, H. Mehta : You gave an opinion that it would be Ixdter 
if th(' Imfvcrial Bank ha<l aycnciiis. But wluit wa>uld be the .security to the 
Imperial Ihuik ? Supposing 1 am to act as an agent at Doronaro or some other place, 
what w'ould the lm|K'rial Bank expect of me as an agent ? — AdvHnee money 
to agriculturists, accept hundis and send remittance. 

10595. Handle (!ash also ‘i—Yen. 

10596. They would expect some setuirity ? — 1 think that could be arranged ; but 
when there is a known party, there is no need of a security. 

10597. Y<^u arc a banker. Do you a|>point agencies or branclios ? — We have banking 
agciieit's, but- w'e never require any security. We give agencies to those w'hom wo 
consider to b<‘ good parties and on whom we rely. 

10598. You say in your statement : “ The lm|)erial Bank does not at present accept 
bills for collection from the merchants, who are not their customers and those who have 
not got account with the bank.” Do you suggest that the Impr^rial Bank should do 
so or should Iw made to do so ? — Yes, the Imjx^rial Bank should accept such biUa for 
collection. 

If 

10599. Do you abo suggest that the Imperial Bank should give interest on the current 
account ? — Y^es. ^ 

10600. WJ^at is the ulterior motive in your mind when you suggest this. W'hy do 
you not suggest that the deposits should go to, say, the Punjab Bank or the Central 

Mr. Chanderbhan Tevtirr. 
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B«nk f— I suggest this because the Imperial Bank has more branches than other banks. 
Oenetally, we give our hills for collection to local banks, such as the Punjab National 
Bank, the People's Bank of Northern India and the (Vntral Bank. But where there is 
no branch of these banks, we give them to the linj>crial Bank. 

10601. You are a banker, and are in a fortunate position, VaH-ause you cudy lend. 
But there are other private bankers who lend as well as receive deposits. Would you 
agree in case a suggestion is made that such private hankers should issutr their audited 
accounts and balance sheet ?—Yes. 

10602. Mr. BuckUy • Since how long has the system of getting loan.s on prorniswiry 
notes instead of hundis l>e<»n gf>ing on ? — For about five years. 

1060.‘1. What is the reason for it ? '^I’he reason is tluit the nierehanls can sa ve stamp 
duty. 

10604. So, if the stamp duty is alH>lislied or lediiecd, do you think that ilo'y would 
go ha(^k to the old systi^m id hinidis again ? — Yes. 

10605. What is the idea behind your miixl wlien you say : ‘ The postal cash 
ceriificati s, hxed deposit na'cipts of the hanks and pay .nlips of hanks in lieu of bills for 
collection should be treated as negotiable instrunuaits " ? — At [)i'es(*nt w'e cannot transfer 
the li.xed (l<‘})osit receipt or the pay slip that we receivr from the haidv in lieu of hills for 
collection. It will gi<nitly facilitate ns if they arc made negotiable. 

10606. Would you like them to lx* circulated much the same like th(' (‘he(jueB 
or himdifi ? — Like kuudr^. 

10607. Whal is in your mind when you say that th(‘ middle (^lass imn'cliants are not 
encouraged by hanks in their (export tradi^ ? Would you develop that and giv(^ u.s an 
instanec ?— S^uppose an ordinary imna hant has to (‘xport 500 tons of staais or anything 
of that sort to Liverjmol or some other place. Now he has a capital of only Ks. ,‘10,000. 
But he must invaest at lea.st Bs. 50,OtK) for that purpose, and naturally lur would rt*quirc 
some aecommodution from the bank, hut tlu* banks do not gimerally linanee freely thf^se 
middle class men hauts, with the result that they have to limit tlxnr husim.'ss and cannot 
export in large quantities. 

10608, Do you mean, in so rnaii}^ W(»rds, that the bigger firms get all tlu' (inam t* and 
the smaller men get none ?— The bigger firms get enough hnnrice from batiks 
and smaller men \"ery little. 

10609. Seth Haji Abdulla Harorm : When you say that the small man should 
be advanced by banks for exporting the goods, on what stnurity should the 
bank advance ? — They should advance against the bill of lading, 

10610. Do you mean to say that exchange banks art* not negotiating these* bills ? — 
They are not generally negotiating these' bills ; they are not advancing evtm up b> 
76 per cent. 

10611. To those who have sufficient letU^r of credit the banks advanexq but the banks 
refuse to others who have no letter of credit ? — In case of letter of credit th(? banks will 
pay the full amount ; but where there is no letter of credit, banks should arlvance freely. 

10612. Should it not depend on security ? — Yes, it depends on the sound position 
of the parties. 

1061B. A firm may give a bill of lading for Rs. 60,000 or a lakh, and the bank knows 
very well that the firm is worth only Rs. 30,000. If the bill is not honoured, the bank 
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will suffer ?—~Th«re are very rare oases in which the bank will suffer. I do not think 
there is risk in advancing up to only 75 per cent, of the market value of goods. 

10614. T am a oomraission agent of cotton and I am exporting some cotton 
upcountry, and to some parties I advance 80 |Kjr cent, and to some even per cent., 
but to some I do not advance even 75 per cent., because i know 1 cannot I'cf'over from 
such people ? — Then there should be some special limit laid down, w hich may be from 
70 per cent, to 80 fw^r cent, according to the credit of the partie.s. , 

10615. Mr, V. L. Mehta : In your statement you have referred to the rates of interest 
on h/undia and lendings and borrowings. Does this relate to business amongst indigenous 
bankers themselves or to rates of interest on lendintrs to outsiders Y— Yes, only among 
shroffs. 

10616. In Bombay w’C were told that the rate of inUvrest is fixed by some association, 
the Sliroff Association or the Marwari C'hamber of Commort'c or bodies like that. Who 
fixes the rate of intoest here V-'Aceording to the reciuiremcnts. No body fixes the 
rates here. 

10617. Or are you guided by the rates of interest fixed in Bombay ? — No. 

10618. Do most of the piTsons, who do business heie, also have business in 
Bombay ? — Yes. 

10619. Would there be drawing in Bombay and receiving monc^y from Bombay ? — 
We do not do it ; others do it oeeasiunally. 

10620. Would they charge interest at rates fixed lierc or at the Bombay rates ? — 
In Bombay the rate on khaJa peia is 9 annas ; here it is 7 annas 9 pics. 

10621. Tf there is a Karachi shroff who has bis accounl. with a BomV)ay shroff„ whul 
rate would he be charged ? — A(;c.ording to the Karacdn market rate in case of remittances 
from Karotjhi, and vice versa, at the Bombay Jale. 

10622. Do you have occasion to remit money to Bombay or to upcountry centres ? — 
Wo remit sometimes to Bombay and Delhi. 

10623. Through what agency you make these remittances Y — Generally w'c send 
half currency not<‘s and hundis. 

10624, Y’^oii do not use the Imperial Bank or any other agtuicy Y Do you find their 
terms onerous ? — No, because we have no account with the Imperial Bank. 

10625. If you pay money to them here and want it in Delhi, they w onld not mind ? — 
Wo find that remitting money through euirency notes and hundis is cheaper. 

10626. In places like Karachi would firms like yours have largo dealings in 
Government Boourities ? — We have invested a lot of money in Government securities, 
but generally bankers and merchants woi^d not. 

10627. What is the practice Y Do they give orders to a broker Jiere, or do they deal 
direct in Bombay ? — We write to our bank to purehast* Government loans for ns to 
a oortain extent. 

10628. that system satisfactory t — ^Yes. 

10629. With regard to the post office sav'ings banks, you suggest an increase in 
limit of deposits ; in the interest of w'hat class of people do you advocate that ? — -For 
middle class people, salary earners and the people of that type. 

jjfr. Chanderbhan Tevary. 
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10630* But are the savings banks in any way helpful to the indigenous banker, not 
here but in upcountry centres ? — I do not know. 

10631, In any case, you do not think that they compete with you ?— No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Coinmittee then adjourned till 11 on W ednesday , the loth January 1930. 
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Wedn«sday, Jaauary 15th, 1930. 
KARACHI. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Madan, C.I.E., I.C.S. {Chairman). 

Mr. L. D. L. Buckley. Mr. J. N. K. Mehta. 

Profetmor V. G. Kale. Mr. V. I>. Mehta. 

Mr, B. 8. Kamat. 

Mr. R. P. Masani {Secretary). 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon {Member, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 

( Utmmitiee). 

Mr. C. K. THADANI^ Inspector, the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Karachi. 

MEMOUANDUM. 

There is no parti oiilar system by which the agricult uri.sts obtain fiiiance for their 
needs. For expenses during cultivation they are generally financed by village nowcars 
and by co-operative credit societies, wherever such sotuetic^a exist. Zemindars also 
make advances to their karis for their current agricultural operations. For capital 
and permanent improvements, although Government advances taccavi loans through 
co-operative agency, the amount of such loans is not largo and the agricuilturists for this 
pjrpose also have recourse to the bania. For spi*cial needs, e.g., failure of i-rops or for 
land H'venue, there is no B^Kcial source of supply, but in such eases co-opertive societies 
grant extensions. 

The rates of interest charged by semcars vary from 12 to 50 pt^r cent. With sowcars 
there is no question of the period of loan as all their clients ha ve running accounts with 
them. The security is generally the agriculturist’s character or rather simple minded- 
ness and sometimes land and standing crops. 

The co-operative financing agencies charge the credit .societies interest at the rate of 
8 per coni., while the societies in turn charge their memlx^rs at the rate of 1 J pies per 
rupee, i.e., about lOj per cent. 

Beyond advancing taccavi loans for capital and pt^rmaiient improvements through 
co-operative banks, and in ease of calami tie.s, e.g., floods, frosts, etc., remission 
of land revenue and taccavi loans. Government plays no part in agricultural finance. 

The Imperial Bank of India and joint stock banks scrupulously avoid to do anything 
in the matter of agricultural finance. 

In Sind, I know of no trading company, dealing in fertilizers, making advances of 
their commodities to agriculturists on credit. The village bania does lend in kind, seed, 
manure, et(C., to his agricultural clients. 

Co-operative banks in Sind are, according to my calculation, supplying 10 per edit*, 
of the total finances required b 3 ' the agricultural population in 8ind for their current 
cultivatiom, operations. 

Jfr. C. A'. Thadani^ 
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There tO^ about 40 lakhs of acres under cultivation in Sind and taking on the average 
Rs, 16 as necessary for cultivation of an acre of Hind, the total finance required for crop 
raising in Sind comes to be about Rs. fi crorea. There is no co-ordination worth the 
name among the various credit agencies in Sind. I would suggest following points 
for consideration so far as the co-operative system of financing is concerned : — 

I. I would suggest centralisation of finances of all co-operative banka in Sind. This 
suggestion if accepted would 

(a) result in co-ordinated and well-thought-out and safe policy being followed 

by all the co-ofx*rativo banks, 

(h) give (‘o-pperative banking a better status and credit in the market, 

(r) make available for agriculturists credit at cheapcir rates than at present, 

({/) give impetus to the de\ elopnuMit of co-operative non-credit work in Sind, 
(f) facilitate the starting of the work of a land nu*rtgage l»ank, 

(/) make possible employment of l>ett(‘r and well qualified staff in co-ojK^rative 

banks. 

II. Co-operative banks at present are not based on sound liasis. Tlu'se institutions 
accept short-term deposits and finance a v<‘ry uncertain industry with consequent 
uncertain repayments. Th(‘ liniK'irial Rank of India, which enjoys (Jovemment 
n^sources, should 1 h' inuler a statutory obligation to financi^ co-operative banks against 
the security of promissory noi(*s of ('o-operati ve (credit societies - that are based on 
unlimited liability basis endorsed in their fmvour. This would mak(‘ »*o-of)erative 
banks more, si'cure, and lu'iice less rigid, in the matter of recoveries wlien (Tops fail. 
At present tlu* Imperial Rank of liulia has sanetiom'd a laislj (TeiJit of one lakh of 
rujiees for the Sind (kmtral (’o-o]K'rati ve Riink oidy. And tliis too, they can withdraw 
any moment. No other eo-o]K'rative bank in Sind receives accommodation from the 
Im])erial Rank. Unless eo-operativ^e banks are sure to receive, in case of need, help 
from a State bank or State aided bank, they will have to maintain very large fluid 
resources whi('li would either liamper their work or make them unprofitable. 

III. (;o-o]K>rative banks should be exempted from income-tax being assessed on 
income from investment in (iovemment securities. The word “ Rrofit ” in the 
Income-tax A<’t is being interpreted in a wrong s^nsc which is detrimental to the 
interests of the banks. 

IV. To expedite recoveries from li<juidaU*d societies, 1 would suggest that auditors, 
while acting as li(jnidators, should fn? given powers under the Rand Kevenui; (’ode. 

V. At present there is a delay of about a fortnight in money being received by the 
financing agem y from its constituent society through a sub-treasury. So the profit 
intended to accnie to the societies from the systtmi of remittance transfer receipts 
is nullified by the interest, for about 14 days, that their remittances take to reach the 
financing agency. This could lie remedied by allowing all sub- treasuries to 
issue remittance transfer receipts on all district treavsurics. 

VI. Audit fees charged by Crovemment from co-operative banks are too heavy, 
and these banks should be allowed to have their accounts audited by oompetent 
professional auditors. This would make a good saving to co-ox)erative banks whose 
j^rofits are already slender. 

VII. The co-operative credit societies, which iorm the basis of the whole 
co-operative financial structure, need to be organized on business basis. It is necessary 
to keep record of members* holdings, expenses of cultitatlou, net profits, etc., so that 
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the society and ultimately the bank may know whether their investment* are produc- 
tive or otherwise. This would as wel^ facilitate adequate financing of members. 

X>AND MtiRTcuGF: Bank.— There is no such bank in Sind. Sind’s first great 
necessity at present is a big land mortgage corporation, because : — 

{a) 3(>.0<),C)0() acres of virgin soil in 8ind are likely to come under perennial irrigation 
on account of 8ukkur Barrage. If Sindhis are to reap the benefit of this scheme it 
is essential that some purchasing capacity be provided to them by way of loans 
from a land mortgage bank for obtaining tlrese lantis. Such a bank would btmefit 
the )x*oplc and at the same time enable Government to rtiali/e, as they expect, 
substantial amounts from the sale of lan<ls on which the whole financial success of the 
Barrage scheme depends, 

(b) Co-op4*rative banks accept short-term deposits and confine their activities to only 
making crop-loans repayable after eaeh harveat. This w^oiild not go a long way ofi 
to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturist unless he is n-leased from his old debts 
carrying heavy rate of int<‘rest and this could only l>e done by a land mortgage bank. 

As Sind has peculiar problems of its own, has its own language and is far away from 
Bombay, 1 do not think that the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltrl., can 
efiicdeiMtly help in the starting of such a bank in Sind. Kithcr all the co-o}Ku*ative lianks 
amalgamated into a Sind ('o-o|X5rativc Banking Corporation, Ltd., which itisfiiuiion 
be entrusted with the work of starting, as its branch activity, land mortgage business ; or 
1 would ])refer that an <'ntircly new organization, to do this work, should 1 m^ started. 
Land mortgage hank, by the very nature of the business, that it is required to do, (lannot 
depcMid for its resources on deposits which (M)uld only 1 h* scciin'd and piaidcntljf acc(’pted 
for short-terms. Theodore, suc'h a haidt w’ill have mainly to depend for Hs f»inds on 
fiotution of debentures. These debtoUures eould be floated by either tlu' Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., or if the banks are amalgamated by a future Sind Co-o|)erativc 
Banking Corporation, Ltd. Interest on these debentures ought to bt^ guaranteed by 
Government and also a substantial portion of the same be purchased by Government. 
The Imperial Bank of India, as recommended by the Royal Agricuiltural Commission, 
should be bound to make advances against the mortgages made by this bank. 

Stich a land mortgage bank sliould be registered under the C/ 0 -o[>erative Act, for, 
then it vnll auU>matical]y enjoy all the privileges given hy that Act, It is essential that 
such a hank should be exempted from the c»peration of the Ih kkhaii Agrieultunsts’ 
Relief Act and Land Alienation Act, if any- 

It s objeets should he fourfold as accepted hy the Royal Agricult ural ( commission. 

As such a bank will have to finance probable purt'hasers of Barrage lands it should bti 
allowed to deal with individuals, arul confinement of mortgage loans to eo-o|)erativc 
societies or to their meml>ers only would defeat the very objects of the bank. 

As regards the limit of borrowing of each meml>or there is a difference of opinion and 
this question l)eing a matter of detail be left to the management of the bank. 

I may here mention that Sir Visweswaraya Committee on the Barrage Scheme has 
suggested that this scheme is too large a financial proposition for the Bombay Govern- 
ment and, therefore, the Government of India should directly (sonnect itself with this 
scheme atlfd later on share the land revenue from this scheme with the Government 
of Bombay. It is quite likely that this suggestion might be accepted, in whioh 
I may suggest that the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee may discuss 
with the -financial expert* of the Government of India the feasibility of transferring 

Mr, C, Kf Thadani^ 
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some portion ot their Paper Curroriey Reaervye Fund and GoM Exchange Reserve Fund 
to such a proiMised land mortgage bank in Sind;’ This is not a great deraand.f or, if in 
a place like England, where agriculture is a very minor industry, the British .Exchequer, 
under the Agriculturists’ Credit A(‘t, can a<ivanee £7,60,0(X) to the Land Mortgag<^ 
Corporation there for 00 yc^ars without inUwest, why should not the Government of India 
advarme a jwrtion of its ab<ive-m<uitioru‘d reserves to the land mortgage bank in Sind, 
s^iecially when such a bank is lik^dy to make a costly scheme like the Sukkur Barrage 
tinanciall}?^ a success, and at tlie same time make the country prosperous aiid yield more 
land revenue to the Government. 

The interests of the Government could be safeguarded l>y having nominees of the 
Government on the board of directors of tliat Vuink. 

La.stly, T suggest that as the land mortgage hank in *Sind is likely to b(^ of very large 
dimensions ‘‘ (dficiciit msnagcmorit is essentiak and unlc.ss this is assurt'd, no stop forward 
should be takcui ' as say the Royal Agricultural Commissioners. In this connection, 
I would siiygcst tliat a (‘omj»etcnt Siridbi eon vers/int with eo*o[)erativc banking and 
village economy in Sind be deputed, if possible with Government aid, as ret'.ommended l>y 
the Royal Agrieultural Commission in theur report on page 455, to go roiind and study 
Jhang Mortgage Bank in Punjab, Dawson's Bank in Burma, Land Mortgage Banks in 
Germany and specially the l^nud Mortgage Cr.u poration in hhigland that has bca^n started 
there last year. The cost of that deputation would not be much, and after about six 
months of study of these institutions such a man would b(^ fully comp«'tent to 
entrusted with the work f>f .starting a land mortgage bank in Sind. 


\L\kkktino of A<;Ki<;in/miAn l^Konianc. — Agric-ultural prodiu’C is marketed in Sind 
in a most primitive manner. Th(‘ lindings of the inv(‘stigation of th(^ Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, as shown in thtur report regarding marketing of cotton in SiiuJ, arc 
fairly aocurale. What i.s true of cotkm is true of paddy which is another staph* 
produce of Sind. 


Since lust two years, th<‘ Sind (k'ntral Co-op(U’ativ(' Bank and the Co*o];K‘rative 
Department have l)e<*n endeavouring to start Co-operaiivo Sale So<jieties. In pa<ldy 
growing areas the societies niaki^ advances to the extent of 75 per cent, of the value of 
gaddy stored in their gt>do\N'ns, to agricmlturists, w ho prefer to wait for ^>e^tte^ prices. 

The Imperial Bank, of India, follow ing this example, made advances last year against 
the security of paddy. 


With regard to marketing of cotton, I may say that application of the Bombay Cotton 
Marketing Act would h^dp the agriculturists very much in selling their produce at good 
prices. The vSind Co-operative Bank is willing to open branches to finance movement 
of crops, if the busincffs is organized in some manner. 


Oral Evidence. 

10632. The Chnirman : Mr. Thadani, you are engaged in the Sind Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd., as an Inspector ? — Yes, I have to look after the organization anrl 
management of sale societies also. 

10633. Do you look after all the sale societies in Sind ? — Yes. 

*10634. How many are there at present ? — There are seven sale societies registered. 
Besides, our branches have commenced to do some sale business in Badin, Talar and Matli. 

10635. Do they take the members’ produce for sale 7 — The sale business was 
commenced only last year in the paddy growing area. 


MO Y 106 — 6 
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10636. Do you offer any facilities for warehousing the produce ? — ^We have hired 
out the compound of a ginowner ; we ask the people to deposit their grain there * we 
make advances on it and when better prices are available, we sell it, 

10637. Who brings the produce 1 — The members of co-operative societies bring it ; 
small zemindars a.s well as big ones bring it. 

10638. Do both of them like to hold up their produce for some time ? — Some of them 
do so. 

106311. And even the small zemindars are in a position to hold up their produce ? — Yes. 
We provide them advances to the exU^nt of 75 per cent, of the value of the paddy stored 
in the ginowner’s compound. ^ 

10640. What W'as the result of this system which was introduced, as you say, last 
year ? — 1 have experience for two years. In one year the members did get a good price 
but in the last year they did not get a good prit^e owing to the fall in , price. 

10641, So it is not always a safe proposition ? “No. 

10642. Are there any other agencie.s who are doing this kind of business ? — Up to 
the time wc (!omTnenced our experiment, there was no such agency ; but when we 
commenced the experiment, the Imperial Bank of India also followed our experiment 
and made advances last year against the security of paddy in the same area. 

10643. Have they been doing much business in this way ? -They would do more 
business Iwcauw^ they hnanco any kind of individual but we only give finance to members 
of co-operative societicH ; and, iK'sides, they take generally the luisking millowncr as 
their guarantee broker. This is a great facility to them and they can accept anj^body^a 
grain and give advances. 

10644. Do they give advances to only big zemindars or do they also give advances 
to small men also ? — 1 do not know. Generally the small zemindars are not very willing 
to hold up their produce but the big zemindars try to hold it up ; and, also, the Imperial 
Bank system would facilitatci the work of the husking millowners themselves. 

1(1645. This is as regards the sale by your branches. Are the other sale societies 
doing well ? — Wo started only the year he^foro last sale societies at Talar, Mirpur Bathoro 
and at Jacobabad. Two societies do considerable business, while in .lacobabad there 
are big problems because all the zemmdars arc very big zemindars and are connected 
since good many years with the local banias who tinance them very freely. 8o it will 
take a long time to bring them out of this practice. 

10646, The society at Jacobabad ha^< been started w'ithout any arrangement for 
financing the members of co-operative societies for cultivation purposes ? — Simultaneously 
a zemindari bank start-ed at Shikarpur and it l>egan to finance to the ext-ent 

of R«. 5,000. So, we tried to put a condition that those who were financed by the 
zemindari bank should bring their produce to the sale society. 

10647. Are the zemindars bringing their produce to the sale society ? — We have no 
means of enforcing this condition. 

10648. '' What you say is that big zemindars take their produce to the bania and give 
It to him because they get their previous finance from him. If previous finance is arrsng^ 
by a oo-operativo society, do you think that they will bring their produce to the sale 
society ?-T'They may do it by and by. We have experience only for the last two years, 

Mr. C. K. Thadani. 
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10iM9« Aa regards the other three bocietios, did the people who sold their produce 
through the sale societies get much benefit ? — Unfortunately, last year, the prices went 
down, but the year l>efore was good. 

10650. Did all the people, who sold their produce through the sale societies, hold up 
their produce for some time ? — No ; not all of them. 

10661. As regards those who sold it directly, did they get any substantial 
advantage ? — We could only engagt‘ a broker and see w hether lu^ could find a possible 
market for it. 

10G52. Did they get any appreciable advantage ? — Wc reduced the commission 
charges that the local banians charged. 

10653. As regards the price, was it the same at all thesti ))laces ? — At Talar and 
Badiu there was a slight difference in prit'c. The price they got heie was a little higher. 

10654. What about the w'eights and meaHiires ? There are no regular waughts and 

measures. 

10655. Do you know whether a cultivator or a -emric/ar, when he sells his produ<a> 
through a bariia or through an ordinary local agtmt, generally gets correct w'cight 
and measure, or is he cheated in tin* matter (»f w'cights and measures ? Beeause the 
bavia himself is the purchaser. 

10656, This does not nec«';ssarily mean that he eheats in w'cights and measures. Is 
such cheating usual here ? — It is very' usual. 

10657. In your statement, you say that whenever a n»an borrows from an ordinary 
money-lender, the sciuirity generally the character. Is it not nsually the erop the 
bania e.xpt^cts rather than character? — By ‘‘ <;haraeter ” J int>an simphomindedness 
l>ecause T have stam that the agriculturist classes are even paying the debts of their 
grandfathers. 

1065K. What I wanted tt) ask you is whether it is not the crop on which the local 
money-lender, Inung on the spot, will have a hold rather than the character t>f the 
agriculturist ? — I do not think that he has any l(‘gal bold on it. 

10659. He may not have a legal hold on it but owing to tlu* cultivator's simple- 
mindedness, the local money-lender may have a hold on his erop ? - If the agriculturist 
chose to hold hi.s crop from being taken away l>y the local money-lender, tht‘ local 
money-lender cannot have access to it. It i.s only a moral binding. 

10660. Seth Haji Abdulla Ilaroon : What is the difference in the rate of sale of erop 
when sold to the bania from whom he borrows money and otherwise ? Wlnm he borrows 
money from a bania, the bania may say : “ 1 will purchase your crop at. one ru^xa* less 
than the market rate and you are bound to tail the (Top to me at this price*. ” 
Have you any information on this point ? — So far as my experience goes, this happens 
only in cotton growing areas. 

10661. Does he purchase his crop for something less than the market raUi ? —Yes, 

10662. The Chairmaa : You suggest centralization of finance; in the Co-operative 
Movement ? — Yes. 

10663. Do you suggest any centralization in the matter of management or 
♦onpervision 7 — I suggest it in the matter of supervision. Let all co-o|>orative banks be 
amalgamated together and the boards of the existing co-operative banks serve as 
advisory bodies to the Central Bank. 

10664. But it is not the banks who are responsible for supervision, are tlu^y ? — They 
have their inspectors. 
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1066iJ. ^ it ia inapeotion rather than supervision T — I mean by supervision **, 

inspection. 

10666. What is the disadvantage of the present system ? — Thei'e is no co-ordination 
of policy at all. 

10667. What do you mean by co-ordination of policy ? You know that district central 
banks advance money on the same principles on which any centralized bank, as you 
propose, would advance ? — Suppose there is a large question of development of 
undeveloped work, there are certain banks which are not in a position to start branches 
in tnluka plactjs. They do not know how to start them. The Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank may afford to do so, but the district hanks do not know what to do. They have 
no experience of this. 

10668. Is it your point that the^ cannot afford to eng.age well-trained men ? — For 
development, they cannot. 

10669. But as their work increases, their branches atso w ill increase ? — The board of 
directors of co-operative banks are not sufficiently w^ell-up in co-operative methods and 
in taking an initiative in such matters. 

10670. On the other hand, would the Centralized Board bo so much in touch with 
societies as a district board ? — The Centralized Board can cluck an advisory board end 
guide it, 

10671. But an advisory board will be without any responsibility ? — The Central 
Board may have its one or twH) r(q)resentatives on the advisory board and guide it. 

10672. Mr. Kainat : In what relation would the Central Board be to the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank V~I do not think it ]Ki«siblc as it is too far off ; but 
I certainly think that it would be bettor in the inb^rests of tlie Mo^'emeut if all district 
banks in Sind are araalgamatod with the Central Co-operative Bank. 

10673. The Bombay Board should not interfere with your policy ? — Ko. 

10674. The Chairm'i7i : Have you discussed this subject with any of the present 
directoi's of the varioms district central banks, and if so, do you think they will accept 
yon r ' prc)]X)sal ? — 1 know' that in Larkana they arc against it because they think they 
will be powerless. 

10676. You say further that such centralization will lead to agricultural credit being 
given at a cbeape‘r rate. Will there be much difference ? — At least there will be 
a difference of one per cent. 

10676. Do you think that pimple will Ik* able to deposit at. lower ratios ? — Y'es ; and 
not only that, but we are able to raise capital in the city of Karachi at 6J pt^r cent. 
There are district banks, on the contrary, which are borrowing at 6 and 6^ per cent. 

10677. Do you think that they are not in a j)osition to reduce their rate to 

per cent. ? — No they cannot. 

10678. How far would a centralized bank like this be in a position to start land mort- 
gage banks ? Would it get long-term deposits ? — Once we have pooled our resources, 
we will be getting a greater command over the market. Unless we have sufficiently 
large asset^, wm will not command any respect either from Government or from other 
banka. ^ 

10679. Do you think that there is a necessity for such centralization at the present 
moment in Sind ? — I think so, if we want to develop the Barrage areas and the 
Movement at present. 

Mr. C. K, ThadanL 
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10680. You Miy t “ Unle«« oo-operativo banks are surw to i^coive in case of need, 
help from a State Bank or State-aided Bank, they will have to maintain ver>' large tluul 
resources which would either hamper their work or make them unprofitable l)iH>s 
not the Sind Central Co-operative Bank get some cash credit from the Imerial Bank ? — 
Yes, a cash credit of one lakh of rupees only. The Imperial Bank is not iKuind to give 
us this sum at any time we need. And this too, they withdraw at any moment. 

10(581, Mr. C. L. Mehia : Suppose a Central Keeerve Bank like the propo?M-d Reserve 
Bank is started and the Imperial Bank continues, would you like to have arrangements 
with the Imperial Banker with the Central Reserve Bank ? — 1 would like to have arrange- 
ments with the Central Reserve Bank. 

10681!. Would you like to have direct coimection with Jt ? — Ves ; becaiist 1 have 
dealt later on, while dealing with land mortgage banks, that when the Reserve Bjink is 
established, a certain portion of the resources must lx? placed at the disposal of the 
Reserve Bank which may come to land mortgage banks. 

106815. The Cfwirniav : You suggest audit by non-Coveriiinent auditors. Do you 
not think that people have more eonfidenee in (Government audit than in private audit, 
and do you not think t hat credit would be atTeeted in some way if Ooverniuent audit is 
done away with ? - 1 think the credit of co-operativ(‘ societies is based upon the 

impression that they are audited by Government. In our own ease we are paying 

Rs. 1,(K)0 for a week's work and we can get our Bank's a\idit work done fni Rs. 800. 

10G84. Would not tlie removal of the (Goveninient audit atleet the erfalit of the 
Bank ? — I do not think so. 

10685. Do you w ant a land mortgage bank for the whole of Sind ?— Yes. 

10686. d'l)e oflieer of the bank should have to go round to value lands ?---For valuation 
we will require some Government aid, if Government wants to help us by way of 
pureha.sing debentures or guaranteeing interest. 

1(^687. You want the Government of India to give some money to this land mortgage 
bank from their Paper Currency Reserve Fund and Gold Exchange Reserve Fund. One 

can understand ytmr proposal for Government help, but what connec tion is there 

between the Currency Reserve Fund and Gold Exchange Rc serve I'und and the funds 
of the land mortgage bank V Why do you want it Trom these particular sources ? — 
Because Government have large resources in theses two sources. 

10688. But they are kept for a particular purpose ? — They are being utilized for 
different purposes. 

10689. Are they locked up in long-term investments ? — Yes ; 1 know that some 
portion of these reserves were utilized for capital expenditure on railways. W)jy should 
not they do so in this case also ? It would be a productive investment. 

10690. About marketing of agricultural produce, we havc^ Ix^en told that, an 
agriculturist here usually sells his produce not in a central place but to the village money- 
lender or to some local agent or to people coming from outside. Unless ptiople are acjcus- 
tomed to bring their produce to a central place, would the establishment of a i*egulated 
market benefit agriculturists ?- — I think they wUl leani to bring their produce to the 
regulated markets lifter the application of the Act. 

16691. 3/r. Kamai : In your scheme for a land mortgage bank you propose that the 

scheme should include some sort of provision for enablmg peo|de to buy lands on the 
Sukkur Barrage ? — ^Yes. 
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10692. If people are allowed to buy lands out of the land mortgage funds, how is repay- 
ment to be arranged ? — By nieans of instalments from the produce of the land. 

10693. Out of the profits of agriculture ? — Yes. 

10694. Spread over a numl>er of years ?— Yes. 

10695. Do you expect the profits to be so ample that the cost of the land would be 
defrayed from the profits in addition to the expenditure of his own ? — The profits will 
have to V>e worked out. Experts say that the perennial system of water supply would 
enable them to have good crops and profits. 

10696. Are these land mortgage banks to l>e independent of control, so far as 
debentim^s are concerned, from the central agency in the Presidency proper, t.e., your 
debentures may com]H^te with any other debentures of land mortgage banks started in 
the Presidency proper do not quite follow you. 

10697. Sup|>ose you have your own debentures here ; there are debentures also in 
the PresideiKjy and they can c ompete with one another. Do you mind this ? — If there 
is a system Viy im'ans of which there can b(> any co-ordinated ])oIicy so far as the issue 
of dolMuitures is concerned, 1 do not think there will bc‘ any objection. We can get 
them issued at a lower rate of interest. 

10698. As for improvements of the land, you know that a land mortgage bank is 
intended to make loans to carry out improvements also. Do you think the zeinindars' 
class, as a class, is inclined to carry out imiu’overnents ? Is this the tendency on the 
part of zeirumlaTS now ? Do th(\v like te> have improvements ? — Yes, because Sind is 
a country of large holders and not of small holders. If th^^y are properly financed and 
if there is a proper sort of prf»paganda, they would go in for improveuients. 

10699. Quite so. Long-term credit would be useful provided it is utilized for improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

1U7(X). 1 ask you whether there is a hMulencv on the part of the zemiyidars to give 

attention towards improvements *t — Some big zeniindurti are thinking like this. There 
is a tendency on their part to improve the laiuLs. 

10701. • The. Chainiuin : As regards the ordinary cultivator who is usually the hari^ 
is he interested in making any land improvement at all ? — Usually the he^ri has no land 
at all. 

10702. Are not most of the Cultivators funis here ?—- Yes. 

10703. Art^ they not interested in improving the land ? — 1 believe they are not 
interested. I can give you one instance. In Malir there are small holders who are 
raising w^ater by means of bullocks. 

10704. Are these small holders peasant proprietors or are they fuiris ? — They are 
peasant proprietors. 

10705. Then there is a ditferenec. They will be making improvements, but do you 
say that harts are not inU^rested in improving the land ? — Yes, 

10706. Mr. Kamal : As a matter of fact they have no lands to retain. Under your 
scheme, you would give a hari lands in the Barrage area and make him a pefasant 
proprietor ? — Yes. 

10707. Would you help a hari to buy land ? — CJertainly. ^ 

10708, Professor Kale : I have not been able to follow your suggestion about centra- 
lisation pf finance of ail co-operative banks in Sind. Is not your bank a central bank, 
which deals with co-operative societies and also with district banks f — ^Yee. 

Mr. a K, Th<tdani. 
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10709* la that not a kind of ceniralieation of finance ? — Not at all. 

10710* Then how will yon centralise By pooling of the share capital of banks 
and making one bank of Sind and all the district banks as a sort of branches. 

10711. Ihcn you would not develop the local banking ut all ?- 1 he banks would 
not be extinct ; but the Central Boanl will have all the powers. 

10712. In that case their sense of rt^aponsilnlity will disapjx'nr ? ~ What sense of 
re8pon.s’bility would disappear ? If they want to serve the Movement, they ran s<'rve 
the Movement as advisory bodie,s. 

10713. There are two ways in which th(‘y ran srrve th(‘ MoveTrumt, either by dirertly 
takiiiff pari and by acting as mere arlvisory l)odies. Do yem think the latter will be in 
the interest of the Movement is in the interest of the Movement that there should 

be a co-ordinated |X)licy. 

10714. 1 can understand that it wull guide the district batiks in their policy. But 

to eenlralise the managcineiit is another tnntter altogether. Have you any instaiiees 
of this eentralisation anywhere ? — 1 do not think theia^ would ecuf ralisation of inanag<‘' 
merit to the extent you imagine. Boards will be there, but they will act on the 

advice of the controlling Boani. 

1071'^ You just now .said that they would be reduced to tlu^ ]iositjon of mere branchca 
of thf‘ central bank ?— Of enurse ; but the central bank can del(\gate powers to the district 
bunks. 

IO710. Thf'v wall be ai tiu' n»er‘-v of tin- central bank. Do you think tliat would 
eneoiirage the Oo-ofX'vative Movement in the real siuiso of the word, if you retain all 
powers in the ( ('ntral bunk ? - 1 think this will have to lie doiu^ for t he first fen or fifteen 
years till we have* consolidated and trained Uxail diretdors. 

10717. Do you think the difticiilty at the present moment is that thi v do not get the 
right type of men in the distri(d — Not to that extent. 

10718. Do you think that by e(‘ntralisutioii of tinanee, you will be able to train the 
people in tht* district later on ? -4’ertainly. 

10710. You suggest that (a>-opcrativ«* eretlit societies need t(» be organiwid 
on business basis, and that record of rnembe^rs’ holdings, ev|><mseK of cultivation, net 
profits, etc., should lx* kept. M^ho should do it ? — The 8eert‘tary should do it. 

10720. Do you think he is a man wlio is capable of doing all this ? - VVe ear) give* him 
niled books in which he has to make entries and ask information from the ]>eopIe. 

10721. Do you think it is such an easy task ? —1 do not say that it is an easy 
task ; but a Ireginning has to be made, if we have to finance membc'rs adequately and 
on sound lines. 

10722. Now, with regard to your profXiKal that the Government of India should take 
some part in the financing of improvement of land and extension of cultivation in Sind 
and the Hukkur Barrage area, do you w ant the Government of India to take a share in 
the land revenue ? — A Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Visvesvarayya was 
appointed, and that Committee suggested that the Sukkur Barrage Scheme is too large 
a financial proposition for the Bomlmy Government, and, therefore, the Government 
Si India should directly connect itself with this scheme and later on share the land revenue 
from this scheme with the Government of Bombay. 

10723. And you approve of the suggestion t — I am not concerned with it. 
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10724. There will be serious difficulty in that case, because naturally it is accompanied 
by control if the Government of India were to take a share ? — Even now so far as this 
scheme is concerned, the Bombay Government is under the Government of India, 

10725. That is so far as the loan is concerned ? — Yes. 

10726. It might lx* done in another way ?— T am not suggesting any way. If it is 
done, I suggest that the Government of India reserves should be placed at the disposal 
of the projosocl land mortgage bank in Sind. 

10727. Yon remember we are going to have a Reserve Bank in one form or another, 
and the gold standard, and if it is established, your only idea in making this proposal 
seems to be that the funds of the Government of India should be partly invested in the 
land mortgage bank. That is the only idea, and you do not mind which securities are 
placed at the disposal of this bank, whether it is gold standard reserve or the 
paper currency reserve ? — No ; my idea only is that, why should the funds, that are now 
being invested cither in England or somewhere in railways, not be invested in a bank, 
which helps agricultun*., and which forms the backbone of economic order in India. 

10728. So, amongst other investments, you think that the inv^ostment in this land 
mortgage bank should form a part ? — Yea, because it will Ix^ a productive investment 
aiid will make the whole scheme a success. 

10729. But most of these investments in England arc short-term investments at the 
present moment and no money is inveate-d out of these rescrva*s in railways ?- It was 
done at one time. 

10730. That waa many many years ago, and the policy was condemned ? — It will 
be a productive sort of investment. 

10731. But this would be a long-term inveatment ?— -Yes. 

10782. Mr, ,7. Ah R, MefUa : About the centralisation of banks, apart from the present 
difticiilty of the directorate, is it your opinion that the principle wall help the Movement 
its a whole apart from the question of Sind ?— Primarily it will help the Movement, 
and, therefore, I have suggested it. 

10733. The second yx)int is aliout responsibility. Although the district banks may 
be advisory bodies, the pow’cr of giving loans will be in their bands ? — Yes, the Central 
Board will delegato that power. 

10734. You can say from your experience that the different district banka are not 
exactly in the same position at all the places ? — Yes. 

10735. And, as a result, one district bank is able to d(^ more for a district, while the 
other district bank is not able to do much, and this could be avoided if there is a centrally 
eo-ordinatod system, so that a district which is not able to borrow money can be financed 
dinxjtly by the Central Bank ? — Yes, in fact there are many central banks which finance 
the district banks. 

10736. And the banks will be able to borrow at a low^er rate ? — Yes, and ultimately 
the agriculturists will benefit. 

10737, Profeamr Kale : Can they not do it now ? — No. 

10738. Why not ?~One more middleman may come in. Suppose a district bank ii 
not able to raise at 5 or 6 per cent, and liorrows from our bank, we would charge 7 per 
cent., because wo charge a certain margin of profit, 

Mr. C, K, Thadan). 
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10739. Why should you charge them more ? — We are paying them the rate that 
we pay to the depositors. 

10740. Then where is the advantage ? — The thatrict banks might borrow from their 
banks. 

10741. Then there is eentralisatioji ? ~ There is no eentralisation, beeauso the capital 
is not one. 

10742- 3/r. .7, N. B. MeJita : You are possibly aware that each bank has its own 

manager or inspector, and that manager or inspector has no further scope. He sits in 
a particular office, possibly all his life without any incentive ? —Yes, and with no 
prospects. 

10743. Do you think that it would be an advantage if we have a string of branches 
and centralisation V — 1 have written that we shall be engaging a competent staff . 

10744. Coming to the sale societies, do you think that a large amount of money will be 
reqtnred by sale societies in time to come, if the progress that we antici[)ate in our province 
is made, and that a place like .lataababad will bi* rcij airing ten or tifbam lakhs of rupees 
at a time Yes, when the things are dex eluped. 

10745. And that the Central Baiik would be more useful then V — Yes. 

10746. Also that })eople will have more eontidenee in an organised bank with a large 
capital ? — Certainly it will havi' greater enalit in the iuarket. 

10747. Coming to the question of harifi in Sind, do you think that these haris should 
form themselvovS into eo-operati%e societies w'itii a view' to take advantage of any arrang(‘- 
ments that the banks may make for tinaneing tlumi for agrieultural y)urpose8 ? — Yes ; 
but 1 think it will require quite a larg<’' staff. The wdu>h> (^o-oporative Department will 
have to be strengthened when the (question of Barrage lands will be (umsidered, and then 
we will ha\(^ societies to purchase lands for people and supply them for current 
agricultural purposes. 

10748. What is your idea about zcmindarl banks ? Should they be extended 
considerably or should they bo curtailed ? -These zemiyulari banks can naturally 
function where there are big landliolders, because no zemimlari bank finances an 
individual, who docs not pay mort‘ than Ks. 5(M) assessment. They, therefore, have 
a limil-ed scope for extension. 

10749. Would you recommend that zeinl ndari banks should bo extended for large 
holders ? — Wherever there is s<*o|>e for them, tliey sfjould be extended. 

10750. Mr, V. L. MeJda : In yo\ir experience in connection with sale societies did 
you come acroes instances of forward sales Ix^ing madti by haris ?— In cotton growing 
areas there is the system. 

10761. You mean jahtp ” system, be., selling the crop against advanoos ?— Yes. 

10762. Is that system increasing or is it decreasing ? — I (tannot say. 

10763. Put it is very common for cotton growers ? — Yes. 

10764. Is that due to the fact that they do not get money from other agencies ? — 
There are various considerations in the minds of agriculturists at that time. Some imes 
think that the price is favourable and in :ome cases they are in financial stringency. 

10755. So, it is not always due to financial stringency ? — I cannot give you the 
proportion . 

10756. But on the whole they stand to lose ? — Yea. 

MU y 106—7 
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10757. With regard to the issue of remittance transfer receipts, has your banker 
any other district bank attorn pted to get into touch with the Controller of the Currency 
in Bombay ? — Wo attempted it with the Treasury Officer here, and he arranged with the 
Accountant Gcrjcral in Bombay. 

10758. That is for Karachi only ? — Yes. 

10750. Have you not tried tackle it with regard to sub -treasuries in districts ? — 
I think there was some correspondence with the Assistant Registrar, but 1 do not 
know what happened. 

10760. In your scheme you do not w'ant to provide for any intermediate agency for 
the land mortgage bank ?~If you want to finance probable purchasers of Barrage lands, 
I do not think we need any intermediary. 

1076] . Who will attend to the work of seeing whether the loans are pFo|H;r)y utilised, 
and if the loans are advanced for land improvement, whether the works are earned out 
or not ?“The bank will do it. 

10762. Would it not mak(^ the maehinery too unwieldy ? — At pn\sent we advance 
and we go and attend to it. 

10763. And who will attend to the recovery of instalments ? — The insfx'ctors will 
do that. And if th(' land mortgage bank w'ere to l>e regist(Tcd under the (Jo-operativo 
Act, the privileges of that Act will Im» enjoyed by the land mortgage bank. 

10761. In reply U) Mr. Kamat you said that there w'as a rlcsirc for land in>provement 
in this division, but 1 should like to know whether the land improvement loans, made 
a vailable by (h.)vernincnt through eo-operative agencies, are la'ing availed of to n large 
tvxtent either in this district or in any other district? — There is one difficulty in the 
system, because the loans are given to the co-o|>orati vc credit societies, and the 
soeietioH being responsible are unwilling to a.s8ume the liability for large anioiints. 

10765. You mean it would be b<dt^r if individuals had direct aeeoss. But w'hero 
there arc no eo-ot>erativo societies, they can get finances through revenue authorities. 
Are these loans given in large amounts ? — I do not know’ how much the revenue 
authorities give. 

10766. Have you figures with reg.ard to the extent of business for advances against 
agricultural produce transacted by your and oilier i^o-operati ve banks in this 
Pnvsideney ? — No other co-0]X'rative bank has done it. 

10767. To what extent has your bank done it ? — We have experience of hardly tw'O 
years. It will come to about two lakhs of rupees. 

10768. Has the Imjierial Bank, which came in the field later, done much business ' — 
They must have done more, Ixxuiuse we confine our activities to the members of the 
co-operative aixiety. 

10769. Mr. Huchhy : Has anything been done w ith regard to redeeming members 
of soeieties from indebtedness ? — Not to any largo extent. 

10770. I see in your statement that the period of fixed deposits docs not exceed one 
year. Has any attempt been made to have deposits for longer j>eriod ? — 'It is not prudent 
to accept long-term dejiosit'a, because the rates are varying. How can we fix the rate 
for a longer-term at a particular stipulated rate ? 

; . 10771, Not with the idea of tackling the question of indebtedness T — Co-operative 
banks advance short-term loans and not long-term loans. 

Mr.aKrThcufmU. 
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10772 * You have surplus money in your bank. Do you forsee to use this surplus 
money as soon as sale societies are started 1 — Yea, it will be used. 

10773, The whole of it ¥ — Not the whole of it. It will take some lime. 

10774. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : You say in your statement that the rates 
of interest charged by Botocars vary from 12 to 60 p(5r cent. Could you suggest any 
legislation on the lines of the Punjab Money-lenders’ Bill or the English Money-lenders’ 
Ac£ ? — I cannot suggest any. 1 have no knowledge of the working of the English 
Money-lenders’ Act. 

10776. You say that there are 40,00, (XK) of acres for cultivation in Suid and that Us. 15 
are required per acre for cultivation. Can you .say approximately the irjcome in JSind 
per acre ? — it depends on the nature of the crop. Rs. 15 j)cr acre as cost of cultivation 
is taken on an average. 

10776. You suggest the establishment of a land mortgage bank. But have ycui any 
idea as to what amount the agriculturists have taken from sotvears on moiipago of 
land ? — There are no statistics available. 

10777. Do you not think that at present more than 60 or 60 jaT cent, lairds 
are mortgaged with sowcar^ ? — 1 cannot giv(‘ any exact figure. 

10778. You know that many of these cultivators are indebted to sotrears and 
zemindars ? — Yes. 

10779. So if the land mortgage bank is started, it will rc(|uire a huge .amount of 
capital ? — Yes, that is why 1 have written that the land mortgage bank for Sind would 
bo of a very large dimension. 

10780. You said your banks give advances against paddy and rice. Are you not 
giving advances against standing crops ? — No. 

10781. Has your store society lxH*n smatessful ? — We made an exjH*rimej»t la.st year 
and we got grain worth about Rs. 24,000 for storing. 

10782. 1 think it will be profitable if you advanct* money on standing crops? — It 

W'ill Ih* very difficult. It will require a special stiifi to go and value the^ crop. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. HATIM A. ALAVI, Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION, I. 

“Agriculturist” inchnleB a zemindar, a peasant, a proprietor and a hari. Such 
expenses as a zemindar has to incur on agricultural operations are met eithey from 
his savings or by loans from co-operative societies or from banlas. A peas.ant proprietor 
generally raises money for cultivation expenses from the village bania. Tlie hari is 
financed either by the zemindar or by the bania — ^generally by the latter. 

^fjoans for capital and permanent improvement are obtained either from Government 
by way of taccavi or from co-operative societies or from banias. 

For other special needs, either by sale or mortgage of land with banias. 

Rate of interest on Government taccat^ is 6*75 per cent. 
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Co-operative societiee charge 8 to 9 per cent. ; bania$ charge 12 to 25 per cent, for 
the season for which the loan is advanced. 

Government takes personal security or hypothecation of the land to be improved ; 
co-operative gocieties take personal security and banias take either standing crops or 
mortgage of land. 

Government issues taccavi loans to agriculturists generally for improvement of lands, 
and in times of floods and other calamities for seed, cattle, maintenance, etc. 

Co-operative banks advance loans to co-op<*rative credit societies which again advance 
loans to agriculturists. 

Defects. — There is a large (>er(?entag(i of leakage in tlie grant of taccavi loans. This 
can be avoided if Government grunt taccavi loans through co-operative banks and societies 
only. This will encourage the growth of co-operative institutions. 

Question 2. — Paddy is the biggest stajile crop of 8ind. The zemindars are financed 
by the co-opt^rative societies wherever such exist. But in Upper Sind zemindars 
having very large holdings and requiring of larger loans, have necessarily to fall back 
upon the bania who advances loans outwardly at the co-(jperati ve rate of interest. But 
it is generally agreed between him and zemindars that the latter should sell their produce 
through the creditor and it is in this deal that the bania makes the bigger profits. 

Recently the Co-opt‘rative Bank trh^d to start a sub-society at Jacobabad. One of 
the big Muslim zemindars was induced to bring his cro|> foi’ sale at the society depot. 
About two months after this, the said zemimlars son was married ; the bania through 
whom he was previously selling his crop went to the zemindar and ofiered him, in cash, 
Hs. 10,000 as a very humble nuzranei. on this happy occasion. Next time when the 
zemmdar had to sell his crop he went back to his friend, the bania. 

Cotton is mainly the product of Hyderabad, Naw'ahshah and Thar and Parkar districts. 
The report of the Central Cotbju CJommittee, Bombay, regarditig the marketing of 
cotton crops in Sind, is an interesting document and can be read with advantage. 
The npeds of Sind in this direction are : the application of the Bombay Cotton Marketing 
Act and the establishment of cotton sale societies. 

Recently, while doing the blood Relief Work in Thar and Tarkar district, a very big 
cotton growing centre, 1 came across several cases of the following type : — 

A has to pay Rs. 600 as arrears of his assessment. He is unable to pay. 
The mukhtiarkar, contrary to his instructions, is very severe in his demand. It is 
alleged at his suggestion the sou car turns up at the place and is willing to 
lend this amount. The zemindar does not pass a receipt for Rs. 600 but a contract 
that he will give the bania 100 maunde (at R.s. 6) of cotton of his standing crop. The 
floods come and destroy this crop. The bania demands his 1(K) maunds or Rs. 1,5(X) 
at Rs. 15 a mauiid which he says is the present rate. The zemindar who was unable 
to pay Rs. 600 is worse off now than before and cannot pay thi.s Rs. 1,500. He is 
debited wdth this amount at 25 per cent, interest. 

The joint stock and exchange banks come in only when the pi-oduoe reaches Karachi. 
The Imperial Bank of late has begun to give some advances to zemindars. Where 
the co-operative societies do not exist (they are so few ) the growers either get ia^ari 
from the zemindars or a loan from bania — generally the latter, 
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Gov<‘nmieBt can give free grant of land for opening licensetl warehousei^. 

QuKsnOK 3. — Value of The pri<*e of land varies from Hs. 30 to }ls. 150 per 

acre, in oiir district. The actual price depends on various factors, e.a., quality of water- 
supply, soil, vicinity to railway or port, kind of crops which can be raised. Rice land 
is generally the dearest. 

No auctions of Goverament land are held in this district and very rarely any auctions 
are held in eacecution of civil court decrees. Ihice realized on privaR^ sales varies 
according to various factors. 

Question 4. — Legal Ke.strictions. — A large area is held on restricted tenure under 
which landholders cannot mortgag(#br sell their holdijigs, nor can tliey lease them. The 
result is stagnation of soil bi^cause many holders eannot raise enough capital to make 
the l>est use of their land. 

The maintenance of the Record of Rights should be carried out by the vSeb-Registrur 
In each taluka olhc'c and not l»y Uximiarii. The Sub-R(‘gis(i'jir should be attached to the 
mukhtiarkar imd lie should work under him. JV/pct/wriS' should be supplied with extraets 
of mutations so as to bring their jamohattdi books to daU' from time to time. 
The tapahirs should have iiotliing to do with maintenance. 

Qi’ESTioN 6. — Small Industkies. — There are practically no suhsidiarv industries worth 
mentioniug in this district except gur making (molasses) w hich i.s carrit'd du in .Mirpur 
iSakro tui<ikft to a small ex<('nt. 

There art' some rice mills worked by machintTV. d’he numln'r of agricult urisis employed 
in those factories is very small. 

In the oif season cultivators are employed on cltuirance of Govtunimmi and private 
canals. 

Then* is no hand weaving industry wtu th mt-ntioiiing any\vher<' in the district except 
in TatRi where iungis and otlier kinds of elotli are ma(l('. Rut tiiis imiustry ('mploya 
non-agriculturists only. 

Question 7.— State Rjan’ fou R.vxks.- Over and. above the concessions sugg('sted in 
the questionnaire, the co-operative banks should enjoy a part of the Govt'nuncni res^Tve 
now held by tiu' ImjuTial Bank. The agriculturists are the bac^kbone of the country, 
and it is indcivl high time that at hux.st a share of what they give to tlie Government 
by way of rr’venue should come back to them in shapt' of cheap credit. 

8KCT10N II. 

r feel that the Ix'st way to help them is to assoeiate these indigenous bankers directly 
with the Imperial Bank. The indigenou.< banker is a very hardy yilant native to the 
soil, and keeping a human and lively interest wiiii his eieditors. If these bankers are 
linked up with the State-aided banks, that would prove one of the quickest methods 
of developing banking in this country. 

SECTION III. 

Wherever the co-operative societies have la^en formed, they have acted adversely 
on the none too thrifty habits of the Sindhi zemindar. He now gets his loans from the 
^societies for the purpose of cultivation, and from the bania for marriage and circumcision 
ceremonies, etc. 

In the rural tracts there are almost no facilities for investing savings. Even the 
insurance brokers have made no headway with Muslim zemindora. 
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I believe that, if figures were taken out, there would be many hundreds of Muslim 
Sindhis who have invested in Government seewrities and are not earning interest. 
This money can and shfuild be utilized for the educational purposes. 

I am very strongly in favour of jiutting restrictions on foreign insurance companies. 

Oral evidence. 

10783. Tht Chairman : Mr. Alavi, you are the Director of the Sind Centra] 
Co-operative Bank ? — Yes. 

10784. You apeak about taccavi loans and you suggest that it should be given 
through co-operative banks and societies. Is it ^not done at present V — Yes, it is done 

now. 

10785. Do you want any change in the system ? What do you want to be done ? — 
I want that it should be given through the co-operative societies even to 
non -members. 

10786. Would the eoedety take the reeponaibility ? — 1 doubt very much. 

10787. That would bf; the difficulty, would it not ? — Yes. 

10788. You speak about a case in Jacobabad society, where a bania advanced 
ten thousand rupee.s to a Muslim zemindar. But the society has not started work ? — 
No ; it w'as proj>osjng to start work, but it has not started. 

10789. You also mention a case whore a man had to borrow Rs. 6(K) and had to pass 
a bond for Rs. 1,500. But the aowcar would not be able to recover that if he goes to 
the court ? — Why ? 

10790. Because the court will go into the history of the transaction If — ppo.«ing 
he has written a bond ? 

10791. Do you not know of cases where the court materially reduced the amount 
thougli it was written in tlie bond ? — It is ; but the aowcar relies on the ignorance of the 
man and kiioM^y that he will not go to court. 

1079^. You say in your statement that the restrictea tenure comes in the way of 
raising money ; but even the haris can raise money from the bania ? — X mean for long- 
term loans and not for short-term loans. 

10793, Speaking about the investment habit, you say : “ Whenever the 

co-operative societies have been formed, they have acted adversely on the none too 
thrifty habits of the Sindhi ze7ni/idar.''* Do you suggest that they borrow more than 
they ought to ? — Certainly, I have several cases where suppose a zemindar requires 
Rs, 600, lie applies to the society for that loan and, on the strength of that loan 
application, he borrows 700 or 800 rupees from outside. When he receives Rs. 600 
from the society, he returns that amount to the bania, and still he remains 
a borrower to the extent of Rs. 200 or more. He borrows mote because there are two 
sources — the bania and the society. 

10794. So the unthrifty borrow's more ? — Y'^ea. 

10796. What is your suggestion to prevent this ? — I think ultimately we all come 
down to e<iuoation. ^ 

10796. You say in your statement that a great many Muslim Sindhis have invested 
in Government securities and that they are not earning interest. Do many Muslims 
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not depodit in banks and take interest ? — When the late Mr. Harachnnrai was a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, I had a talk with him about this and he eaid he would 
enquire from Government. On enquiry he came to know that there was a very larije sum 
of money lying with Government on w’hieh Muslims would not take interest. 
When he asked Government what they did with that money, I understand. 
Government said that they w'ero making over the money to a Christian mission. 

10797. How' can that be done ? The man will olaim interest at any time ? — 
He writes down that he does not want to receive interest. 

Professor Kale : The money remains with Government. 

10798. ^eth Haji Abdulla Haroon : W^hat is your ground for saying that there is 
a large amount of money invested in Government securities on which they receive no 
interest ? Is it merely from the above conversation ? — 1 think there were questions 
asked on that. 

10799. Mr, Buckley : You suggest restrictions on foreign iiusuranre companies. 
Would you not see them taking more interest in the . ountry ? — J.et me put this w^ay. 
Take the case of Indian shipping. You know that Indian shij>s owned by Indian 
companies and manned by European oflicets are taken up by foreign inBuranee 
companies as “B” class ships, whereas ships owned by Kuropeaji companies and 
manned by European officers are classed as “A ” class ships. 1 want that we should 
retaliate by having some imposition or restriction on foreign insuiance companies. 

10800. Inst('Qcl of retaliation, would you not like to se(‘ th(?ni taking up other 
activities. For instance, there is another suggestion ])ut to us, and that is about (aft Jc 
insurance and insuraneo against failure of crops, W'oiild you be in favour of that ? — 
That was what the Indian Merchants* Association stated, but 1 do not know how 
far it would bo feasible. 

10801. Would it not be a good idea to make them have more interest in India ? — 
Provided they register themselves in India with rup(*e capital. 

10802, Mr, V, L, Mehta : You refer in your WTitten statement to land held under 
restricted tenure. Are instances found in any particular district or through out fi e 
whole of Sind ? — I think it is all over Sind. 1 know' better of Karachi. 

10803. You w’ant to link up the indig<*nous banker with the Stat(^*a ided bank, that 
is, the Imperial Bank of India. In whnt manner would you do that ? — 1 nm against 
the Imperial Bank opening branches at small towns. If there is a sound shroff, or 
if there IB a group of sound shroffs, I think, they ought to link them up as agents 
of the Imperial Bank. 

10804. Is that possible in Sind ? — Why not? In Native States that is being done, 

10805. Mr. J. N'. R, Mehta : Mr. Alavi, from your experience of Sind you know that 
there is a very large number of haris, w'ho have to do the work of agriculture for 
zemindars, and that they have no interest in the land. Is it your opinion that the 
Co-operative Movement has not been able to do much for the haris during the last, say, 
ten or fifteen years, or do you think that the Movement has done some good ? — It is 
dirtainly a fact that, as the hari has no credit, he does not get finance, 

10806. Therefore, do you feel that some kind of special arrangement, co-operative 
or otherwise, should be made if any good is to be done to the haris 1 — It ought to be 
done ; but I cannot suggest, because the bank ought to sec to the security. 
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10807, Jy0 you mean, therefore, that from the security point of view it is almoet 
impossible to help the ? — Yes ; unless the underlying system is changed. 

10808. It has l)cen suggested by several persons to have a land mortgage bank 
specially with a view to helping the Jiaris by giving them loans on instalment system. 
Bo you think the co-operative societies would be well advised to do that ?— Perhaps the 
Co-operative Movement will be able to do it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. DURGADAS B. ADVANI^ Managing Director, Mercantile 
Co-operative Bank, Karachi. 

ME.MOPvANDUM. 

Two points in which 1 feel interested in connection with co-o]>erative banking are ; 
first, the provision of facilities for taking loans, for llie smnll tradeis in the larger 
towns, who find it hard to get acc.ominodation from tlie joint stock or exchange 
banks, and secondly, the a<l vanciiig of money to landholders against their produce 
till it is .sold. 

With regard to the first p<jint : — 

The Mercantile Co-operative Bank was started at Karachi by the end of 1027. Jn 
the course of rtearly two years ; its working caj/ital lias gone np to over six lakhs, and 
it U rising rapidly. The success of the Bank has been due to the fact that it lias 
supplied a real want. Till the time of the report for the first year 1028-29, the j^ieople 
who took loans, apart from hundiiS, etc., can he classed as follows :< — 

108 merchants, 

58 employees, 

14 contractors, 

1 chemist, and 

2 medical practitioners. 

And these? numbt?rs have increased considerably since then. 

There was a demand from Hyaerabad (Sind) for ojxuiing a branch of our Bank there. 

Before deitiding upon the question of opening branches, and the places where they 
are to bo started, the directors wanted to have a rejiort after investigation, and we will 
try to get information and then decide. Meanwhile the Bank at Karachi will grow and 
gut established. 

It has been my ox|>erienoe, being connected with the co-operative bank of my own 
community and the Mercantile Co-operative? bank, that some merchants prefer dealing 
with the latter to the bank of their ovni community. PcTsonally, I am of opinion that 
it is better to encourage co-operatioii on non-communal lines ; and it is, therefore, better 
to have meroantile oo-operative banks at as many places as possible. The small tradeT 
and the man who desire to make a living on some local industry deserve to be specially 
helped ; and a mercantile co-operative bank can do this very well. It is a bank which 
seems to swit the needs of the urban popiilation. 

With regard to the second point : — * 

It is not an uncommon occurrence for the landholder to dispose of his produce at the 
earliest poiwible moment because he is in urgent need of money. And the starting of 
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branobe^ suitable oeutres, with the object of financing agriculturists till they are able 
to dispose of their produce at advantageous prices, is a matter which requires 
investigation. It opens up a field for the work of a bank such as the Mercantile 
Go-operative Bank. At present the question of disposing of our surplus funds is 
always before the Board ; and the question how far the starting of branches for 
making advances to agriculturists against their produce will solve the problem of 
surplus funds, which is common to many co-of)erative banks, requires careful 
investigation and consideration. Sale societies exist at the present time in ten places 
in Sind ; but these do not touch even the fringe of the problem, as many of the middle 
class and even the big zemindar.s are still in the grip of the individual banker, and are 
often compelled to sell their produce outright to the broker who buys on liehalf of ihe 
big merchant. 

The present business connections of the agrieulturists with the individual money- 
lender, and the fact that they are not accustomed to stocking their ]iroduee, are factors 
to be contended against ; but it ap|>ears very probable that there >s a vast field for the 
work of co-operative banks in making advances to individual landholders against their 
produce. 

The total annual produce of Sind ig estimated at, say, 10 erores. Even if we assume 
only 20 per cent, of this, it would mean that we could advance two erores of rupees to 
agriculturists annually. The total working capital in the co-ojK*rative credit societies 
and banks at present is 1 erore and 9 lakhs, and this goes mostly to help the ordinary 
landholaer of small means to do his cultivation work. The above figures give a very 
rough idea of the field that exists for the w orlc of the co-operative banks in the direction 
of advancing money on the security'' of produce. 

If the big zemindars hav^e also to be financed, it is essential to have co-operatir(^ banks 
that willpermitof dealing with individuals ; and it appears to me that, it would be in 
the fitness of things, if mercantile co-operative banks could be opened at different centres, 
so that the zemindars as well as the small traders of the town nmy l>e able to take advan- 
tage of them. 

Oral Evidence. 

10809, TJie Chair mail : Mr. Durgadas, you are the Managing Director of the 
Mercantile Co-operative Bank V — Yes. 

10810. How' old is your Bank ? — Two years and a quarter. 

10811. You are trying to do for the small merchants and traders what the big joint 
stock banks do for the bigger merchants and traders. Is that correct ? — Yes. 

10812. Do you make advances against produce also ? — Not yet ; but we want to 
do it. We advanoo against goods. 

10813. Where do you keep the goods ? — We have our own godowns. 

10814. If a merchant wants to keep goods in his own godown ? — The godown slftuld 
be locked up and it should be under our control and the key should be in our possession. 

10816. What security do you take in case of advances other than those against goods 
in godown ? — Either we take two sureties or we take property. 

♦ 10816. Are your deposits short-term doi>osit8 ? — Mostly we have fixed deposits, 

10817. Do you think it is safe to invest any large portion of your capital 
against security of property ? — Our margin is very great, and I take particular care to 
•ee the property myself. 

MO Y 106 — 8 
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10818. But the pride o£ it is not easily realisable ? — The margin is great, so that 
if we advance Rs, 6,000 we will have property worth Rs. 10,000 or 15,000. 

10819. Mr, J, N. B. Mehta : Do you not have in addition to that the personal security 
also T — No ; when we have substantial property, we do not take the personal security. 
In some cases we take one surety. 

10820. The Chairman : Is a substantial part of your investment invested in that way ? 
— A fair proportion. 

10821. Do you do hundi business too ? — Yes. 

10822. For your own members ? — Of course, they have to be members. 

10823. Are you connected with any other bank ? — I am the Chairman of the 
Hyderabad Co-operative Bank. 

10824. Has your bank any connection in or outside the Presidency ? — We 
tried to have connections with banka in other provinces and also in the Punjab for the 
purpose of bill collection, but w'e did not find encouragement, and they do not seem to 
take interest in the matter. We would like to do this sort of work with banks in the 
Punjab, and we addressed the Central Bank at Lahore, but they did not seem to take 
interest in the matter. And if this Committee would make such arrangements, it will 
help ufl considerably. We did try, but we have not mot with success so far. 

10826. Have you any arrears, or do your instalments come in punctually ? — It is a 
very small percentage. 

10826. Do you give cash credit ? — We do. 

10827. What is the usual system ? — I have power to grant it up to Rs. 600 
for a fortnight. With regard to other credit, the power is with the Board. Mostly we 
advance by way of loans ; in certain cases, when we deal with merchants, they re^^uire 
overdrafts. Our present limit is Rs. 5,000, and we have increased it to Rs. 10,000. We 
have applied to the Registrar to sanction the necessary <‘hange in our bye-laws. 

10828, How does the working of your Bank, so far as advanc'cs to small traders and 
merchants are concerned, compare with the working of the Urban Bank ? Do they 
finance the same class of people ? — Mostly not. 

10829, I expect the other banks, such as communal banks, which you refer to, 
finance ? — Yes, they do in their own community. 

108JK). Is there any overlapping ? — No ; we, however, try to find out if a borrower 
has taken any loan from any other oo-opt^rativo bank. 

10831. Ik^foitj your bank was started, where did they get their finance from Y Did 
they get from indigenous bankers ,or money-lenders ? — -They must have somehow 
managed, but they were in very great difficulty, and the rates of interest must have been 
very exorbitant, 

10||32. You say in your statement that you were considering the proposal to open a 
braucli of your bank in Hyderabad. Will your committee be here ? — Yes. 

10833. And there would be a separate group of merchants in Hyderabad ? — We would 
have a loc^l directorate consisting of two or three persons, and they would control the 
bank in Hyderabad. That is the idea. ^ 

10834. Has any such proposal been sent to the Registrar ? — We have not yet settled 
the point. ^ 
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10835^ I was wondering whether it is not possible to open a separate bank ? — 
I think it is better to connect it with our bank as a branch, because it always leads to 
better r^ults. 

1083b. Supposing you want finance, would you go to the Central Bank here ? — 
Yes. 

10837. And if the Hyderabad branch wants finance, w oiild they go to the Hyderabad 
Central Bank ? — They will have correspondence w ith us, and we will ad vise them. 

10838. As regards the second point in your statement, you speak abont advances 
against produce. What is your idea ?' — Our idea is to open brandies of our Bank at 
suitable centres. 

10839. But there will be agricultural societies or sale societies and the branches of 
the Central Bank ? — 1 think there is scope enough for our Bank, because the advan- 
tage of a mercantile bank is that it deals with all classes of people and not only w-ith 
agriculturists. 

10840. Do you deal with agriculturists ? — Not as yet ; but, if we open brandies at 
Hyderabad and elsewhere, we can deal witli agriculturists. 

10841. Would you propose that your brandi should optui godowris ?■ — Yes, as near 
as possible to the marketing centres. 

10842- Can the agricultural societies not finance ? — Agricultural societies cannot 
do, in my oiiinion, large business. 

10843. iSale societies ? — »SaJe societies have been started, but I do luit know how* far 
they can do buKines-s. In my opinion the bank of the nature of the Mercantile 
Co-operative Bank (;an do more business than sale societies, 

10844. But the Central Bank is also opeming branehes t — 1 have heard that ; but, in 
my opinion, there is plenty of scope. 

1084.5. You do not think that the Mercantile Bank should restrict its operations only 
to mercantile classes and not the agriculturists ? — The agriculturist also is a producer 
of something, and as such I think we should deal with the agriculturists as well. The 
central bank and the district bank have more to do with societies, and we have 
to do more with individuals, and 1 think this is a w'ay in which we can use our surplus 
funds. 

10846. Is your membership confined to Karachi town ? — At present, 

10847. Then you will have to extend it ? — The branches will deal with their 
respective places. 

10848. Very often the question of marketing produce or holding it up is 
closely connected wdth the question of advances during cultivation. How' will you deal 
with that T It is alright if people bring the produce to you and ask for an advance ; 
that would be easy enough. But in Sind everywhere there is some sort of understanding 
with the man who fijiances for the sale of the produce through him. That would be a 
matter which you will have to consider ?— The matter requires a certain amount 
o^invostigation. 

10849. But if facilities were available, do you think there will be a large number o/ 
producers as well as merchants, who would lik^ to hold up their produce ? — I think so. 

10860. And that would be an advantage ?— Yes, in most cases. 
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10851. Mr, Kamat ; In it compatible with the objects of mercantile banks to deal 
with agrioiilturists and zemindarft as you propose to do ? — The Mercantile Bank doe^ not 
mean that we should confine ourselves to merchants only. 

10852. But if you lend out to zemindars, are you not running a risk ? — We will lend 
out against marketing produce. We will have always something in hand against 
which we will advance. 

10853. Bo you think your six lakhs of working capital would be enough to meet the 
claims of 103 merchants^ if each wants, say, Kh. 5,000 ? — Our capital is rising. It has 
risen to seven lakhs since the writing of my note. To-day our working capital 
is Rs. 0,95,000, and we hav^e surplus of nearly one and a half lakhs. We have invested 
them in Government securities. Then we will have to open branches, and they will 
bring in a lot of money, and our experience is that the branches supply us with more 
funds. 

10854. But there other agencies W'hich deal with zemindars. Should there be 
overlapping ? — In my opinion there should not be a bank like the zemindari bank. 
It limits the scope. There should be a general bank. 

10855. You are against the zemindari l^^nk ? — I am not against it ; but, in my 
opinion, a bank, which deals with various other people, would work more satisfactorily. 

10856. Mr, J, N. li. MtdUa : Is it your experience that in places like Karachi there 
are small men who need money, and that the present joint stock banks hardly do anything 
for them ? — It is very difficult for the small man to get ac(;ominodatiun. The number 
of merchants, who have taken advantage of otir Bank, has risen considerably. 

10857. And, therefore, such meicantile banks could do more useful work for smaller 
merchants ? — Of course. 

10858. Do you think that such facilities of advancing to smaller men would mean a 
good deal of risk or would give a tendency for smaller men to borrow^ more ? — It is a real 
help, because wo take good security. 

10859. And notwithstanding the security, the joint slock banks do not help ? — The 
bori’owers have found it very hard. 

10860. Mr. Buckley ; May I take it that practically all yoim advances are to 
individuals ? — In hundi business we have two surolies. 

10861. I mean advances against crop produce ? — We have two sureties along with 
the borrow'er ; but when advances are made on property, no signatiue is taken except 
one. 

10862. What is* roughly the percentage of advances against property ? — It is roughly 
between five and ten per cent, of the total advapees. 

10803. Mr, V, L. Mehta : Are there usance bills used in your Bank’s business ? — 
We have a list of approved merchants and we have limits fixed. Rs. 5,000 is the limit 
for loans on hundis, 

10864. Do they find it more convenient than borrowing against promissory notes ? — 
Yes ; we have introduced this system, and they find it convenient. 

10865. For w'hat period are the huyidis issued ? — Three months. g 

10866. This would not be real trade bills. Would they not l)e accommodation bills? 
They are Mtndis ; sometimes demand notes also. 

Mr, Ihtrffudae B, Advani, 
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10867. You ha^ve no advances made against gold and silver ? — No. 

10868. What class of people is doing that work at present ? — Probably might 

be doing it in towns. 

10869. Do you not tlnnk it is a good business for the Mercantile Co-operative Bank 
to undertake this business ? — It might be. 

10870. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : You know that there is necessity foi facilitioB for 
storing the produce in the mofvsnsii, so that money could be ativanet^d against the 
produce in stores or godowns to agriculturists or zemindars. There may Ik* two 
agencies — either Government or private. If private individuals are asked to o|K'n 
these stores, do you think private enterprise would l3c forthcoming? Do you think your 
Bank would come forward and help the public in this way ?— 1 think so. Personally, 
I W'ould strongly favour it. It is a good thing, at any rate, for t he Men^anlile Bank. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. ALLAHDINO Md. SIDIK MEMON, District Honorary Organiser, 
Co-operative Society, Durro, District Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

(A) Present system by which the agriculturists in Sind obtain finance for : — 

(а) Expe^jsks DiruiNO CcLTiVATjo^i. — The villages where co-operative societies of 
more than thrt c years starKling exist, the current agricultural needs of the members 
of those societies are generally satisfied fully by them. In places, however, \vhej*e the 
societies are in an initial stage and are of loss than about t}ue<' years standing, or in 
places where societies do not exist at all, the village sourar is the chief financier. In 
addition to the exorbitant interest, he usually imposes a condition that the 
prodm-e of the borrower must be sold to him or through him. 

Government laccavi fpr current agricultural operations has gcinerally been diseon* 
tinue<i, except, perhaps, in some specified backward ialukas. In seasons of scarcity, 
famine, floods or other imforeseon calamities of nature, Government iacemn^ however, 
is freely granted all round. 

(б) Capital and Permanent Improvements. — The village sotvears do not advance 
any loans for land improvement. In years of plenty, the agriculturists generally 
effect improvements in their lands out of their own savings. Those who have no 
savings, obtain Government laccavi on long-term basis. Such laccavi is given 
to the members of eo-operative soeieties through the societies concerned, while in the 
case of non-members they get it direct from the mukhiiarkars, 

(c) Special Needs, e.g.. Failure of Monsoon, Land Revenue, etc. — In Shah 
Bunder Division, to w^hich 1 belong, cultivation is i.‘arried on by means of csanal 
water. Bainiall being uncertain, the agriculturists do not dejiend upon it. If in any 
year the water in the canals ia inadequate or if there are floods or other calamities of 
nature. diseases, locust attacks, etc., the condition of the agriculturists becomes 
very pitiable. The co-operative societies in such years grant extensions to their 
^nembers as also fresh loans for further cultivation. Government also grants them 
postx>onemeuts of laccavi instalments. The sawcars adding interest accrued te the 
principal sum, get fresh bonds executed and also giva further advances though the 
rate of interest in such cases is much enhanced. 
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(B) Batbs of Intseest ohaeqbd on Loans, natube of Sbottbity, bto. — The rAte 
of interest at which co-operative societies advance loans to their members ranges 
between 9f to 10 {,t P^r cent, per aimum. The rate of interest of the sowcara ranges 
from 18 to 64 per cent, per annum according to the solvency of the borrower, and the 
nature of the security offered. I^ans advanced by co-oporative societies are 
repayable generally out of the crop for which they are advanced. 

Sowcara generally give very little <;ash to the zemindars or haris. Their advai|||e8 
generally are in kind. The nt^cjessaries of life, e.g., cloth, spices, kerosene oil,;ie»!^8, 
etc,, are all taken on cretlit by the zemindars and the sawcar debits them with the cost 
thereof at whatever rates he finds convenient to himself. If a zemmdar requires a 
big sum as cash loan, say two hundred or upwards, then ho is required to exectite an 
outright sale deed for a portion of his land. The moral understanding between the 
parties, however, is that the land will be restored to the vendor if the amount is repaid 
with interest d uring one year’s time. It has been found by experience that more often 
than not the zemindars are unable to repay the full amount punctually, with the result 
that they lose their title to the holding. 

(O) What Part is being played in Agrkuu.tukal Finance by Government, the 
Imperial Bank of India, etc. — In my Division there is no other financing agency for 
the agriculturists except the co-operative societies, the local Hoivcars and Government 
to the extent pointed out above. 

I am the Honorary Organiser of Shah Bmider Division which comprises four talukaa^ 
viz,t Jati, Sliah Bunder, Mirpur Bathoro and Sujawal. There are in all 48 societies in 
that Division with a membership of about 2,(K)0 and working capital about Ks. 4 lakhs. 
The societies are basted on the share system. The nominal value of a share is 
Rs. 20 payable in 10 instalments of Rs. 2 each. This amount is too small for one year’s 
contribution, and hence each member is required to subscribe for at least 5 shares, 
i.e.f he pays Rs. 10 per year least. The well-to-do members contribute more, and some 
keep deposits also in societies. Of the total capital of rupees 4 lakhs, about 40 per cent, 
is the owned capital of societies raised in the shape of shares, deposits and reserve fund, 
while the remaining 00 per c«nt. is mostly the loan from the (’entral Bank, there being 
a small percentage of Government iaccavi also in it. 

The maximum lending limit is Rs. 6(H) p€‘r meml)cr, but in deserving cases 
permission is accorded by the Ileputy Registrar to grant loans up to Rs. 1,000 per 
individual. 

• 

(D) Estimate of the Totai. Aorioultdral Requirements of the People. — The 
total area cultivated during a year in my Division is about 2 lakhs of acres. Taking the 
average cost of cultivation at Rs. 12 per acre, the total capital required in my Division 
is about Rs. 24 lakhs. Of this, co-operative societies contribute about Rs. 4 lakhs, i.e., 
Jth of the total amount required. The remaining o/Gths are being advanced by the 
sowcara. The aoivears have thus the upper hand still in rural finance and they are using 
all possible means to suck out oven the last drop of blood of their debtors. The rates of 
their intweat are heavy, and in years of st^arcity the debts against the zemindars go on 
swelling by rapid leaps by the accumulation of interest and compound interest. 
hania maintains false accoimte which the illiterate agriculturists cannot follow with 
the result that, once in his clutches, the zemindar is seldom able to extricate 

Mr* AUahdino Md. Sidik Memon. 
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hioiBelf. The following, in my opinion, are the remedies against this impleasaait state 
of aflfairs t— 

1. Multiplication of co-operative societies. 

2. Opening of village schools broadcast to make education ac cessible to every 

humble soul. This will stop future illiteracy at least, if not the existing one. 

■ * 

'3.^ Opening of branch post offices in all good villages. 

Opening of a land mortgage bank which may redeem tlio old debts of 
zen^indara. 

5. Organization of a zemindar i bank which may meet the requirements of big 
zettiindars. 

6. The Deputy Registrar be empowered to sanction loans up to Rs. 3,000 in case 
of deservhig memlxirs of the existing societies. Beyond this the powers may be 
reserved by the Registrar. 

7. The financing banks at present restrict their loans to societies within a 
maximum of one-third of their total assets. This limit sliould be made more elastic 
and societies should he given loans up to half of their total assets. 

8. Application of the Land Alienation Act to Sind, whereby it may not be possible 
for the moncy-Jenders to usurp the agriculturists’ land. 

0. There should be some Government c^heck and control on the aowcara to 
minimize their exploitations, c.j/., they should be placed under legal obligation not 
to charge intcn'(^Ht heyond a certain rate. They should also be reejuired to mamtain 
their accounts in some prcscril>cd forms whic h at least the educated agriculturists 
may ])e able to 8<Tiitinizc from time to time. 

Question 2- Present Methods of Marketinc; the Principal Geopr. — Paddy is the 
princi])al croy) in Shah Bunder Division. When it is ready, the Zfrnuukira who have 
alrcfuly promised ia si J] it to the aowcara do so. Othc^rs also disjxjsc* of their produce on 
th*.' spot, and <lo not carry it to the market plac e's for sale, iiargains arc made with 
the agents of grain merchants either locally c>r ‘ at marketplaces, and the purehasers 
make their own arrangerrmnts for the transport of produc e. 

In some cases forward sales are also offechid. Bedoro the crops arc? ready, the zemindar a 
cater into forward contracts with the dealers agreeing to give a certain ntimbc'ir of 
maunds of paddy on a particular date at a particular price. The ze.mindara got 
Rs. 2 per maunrl as earnest money for the < (mtract. If, howc' ver, iho zemindar roquiren 
full value in ad vaticc of the cjiiantity prornisc'd l>c supplicxl on the future date, the 
merchant/S give that also, but the rate offered in that ease, is much lower than the 
current rate of forward sales. 

The grain merchants cheat the zemindar a in prices as also in weights and to remedy 
this state of affairs co-o|)erative sale*' societies are a very potent remedy, but unfortunately 
they cannot be quite useful to the zemindars at this stage owing to the following among 
other causes : — 

1. The zemindars are accustomed to sell their prexiuce in their own villages and 
they cannot shake off this habit so easily. Moreover bringing the produce to market 
places means bagging and transport arrangements which the agriculturists do not or 
cannot afford to undertake. 

2. Several zemindars dispose of their produce by c*ontracting forward sales, but* 
co-operative sale societies cannot ent#r into speculative business. 
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Tho gftie societies, being business contjems, require much business capacity and 
skilful management both of which are not available in the mofusaxl villages. 

Inspite of the above difficulties a beginning was made last year (December 1928 and 
January 1929) and some of the zeminrlars of the Mirpur Bathoro Uiluka were induced to 
sell their produce through the Sind Dejitral Bank's Branch at Mirpur Bathoro. They 
brought about 4,000 mauiids. The rate of paddy being somewhat unfavourable at 
crop time, tho zemindars proposed to wait for better prices and were given 76 pdr cent, 
of the value of the produce brought in advance. Unfortunately owing to fluctuatiJiB 
in prices the rate existing in December 1928 and January 1929 went on falling and has 
not risen even up to this day, with the residt that the produce is still lying with the branch 
undisposed of. Thus the first experiment towards joint s^ile of produce has not proved 
quite encouraging. It will, therefore, take some time to make sale societies popular 
in my Division. 

Oral Evidence. 


{Hummary of the Oral Evidenra.) 

‘‘ I am a District Honorary Organiser. There are 48 societies in my charge. I have 
l^een doing this work for six years. The agriculturists sell their produce to sowcara. 
They get the price of the d ay. Those who sell while the crop is standing, sell it at a much 
lower price. There is another difference also in that those people who give their produce 
in liquidation of their debts do not got a gooti price. Big zemhuiars get laccavi from 
Government for land improvement. The .small zemindars do not care. They do 
improvements with their hands. 1'he zemindars give, in turn, the laccavi loans to haris. 
The tendency to improve the land is there, but it is a question of finance. The big 
zemindars get laccavi from the Government whenever they want it. The soitcars do not 
give money for this purpose. Last year tlu^ season was good. The year before the last 
was very ba<L This year there was no water in the beginning, but at the later stage 
there was more than sufficient water and the land was gcxxl. T do not know of any 
case when two or three years out of four were bad. There is no difficulty for 
co-operative societies to advance if there is one btid year. The societies have fixed 
deposits and reserve fund. Fifteen per cent, are dept>sits. Every year the meml>er 9 
go in purchasing shares at tlie time of tho harvest. J say that' the opc>ning of branch post 
offices is necessary for this reason : At present a lot of delay is involvLxl in the receipt of 
correspondence and papers to <‘o-oporative societies or of correspondence with zemindars. 
Therefore, to avoid this delay, bran<ffi post offices are necessary. At present the postal 
savings bank is taken advantage of by Government servants and not by agriculturists. 
The zemindars took cwl vantage of the postal cash certificates during the war time. Now 
they deposit their money in the branch offices of banks. They get interest. Al>out 
marketing, I say that people do not take their produce to the market but the purchasers 
go to them and buy their produce. The petty traders buy the produce and bring it to 
the husking mill and get it husked and send it to Karachi. Sometimes they sell to big 
merchants and sometimes they sell direct in Karachi. There is only one zemindar who 
is working in partnership with other merchants and sends his produce direct. I say that 
the eax^lYzemindars are benefited by tx>-operativo societies and not the big zemindc^e^ 
whoso needs are greater and are not being satined. Wherever there axe societieaupf 
more than tliree years standing, these soide ties’ members do not borrow from sowcarB 
jexcept m very rare oases where a marriage takes place or some such thing happeng. 

Mr, AUahdino Md, Sidik Memon, ^ 
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I say that tot a bank to finance adequately in the first year is not good. We take proper 
care in selecting members. We follow the same principle from the very beginning as 
banks follow. 

“ So far as my knowledge goes, only Rs. 2,000 have been given from societies. Ido not 
know how much money has been taken from Government directly as taccavi. People 
do know that taccavi is available and the procedure is very Jong. The investigation is 
done first by the mulchfiarkar and then he consults the Agricultural Department. There 
is no difficulty in getting those people on the spot excepting the time. The people aro 
really afraid of applying for larmvi to the mukhtiarkar. We get sanction from the 
Registrar to grant special limits. The usual limit is Rs. 500. We got sanction to tho 
extent of Rs. 750 and ultimately to Hs. l,t)00. The Co-operative Movement has satisfied 
one-sixth of tho requirements of a meml)er. 

“The zemindars borrow from the credit society and, in turn, they finance their own 
haris. vSo the Co-operative Movement is doing good both to the zemindar and to the hari. 
The zemindar docs not (diarge any interest to the hari. When a zemindar finances a hari 
without interest, in li(‘u of this, ho gets two-thirds of the produce — one-third in lieu of 
the supply of seed and onc-third in lieu of tho supply of cash. In spite of his getting 
two-thirds from the hari the zemindar is in need of borrowing because his crop fails 
frequently and, therefore, he has not only to look after his own family but to the needs 
of the haris also. 

“ If a zemindar does not finance tho hari he would not cultivate the land. Though 
it is said that the hari gets only onc-third, actually he gets nearly half. At the time of 
division, there are customs, by means of w'hi< h his entire share nearly comes to half tho 
prcxiuce. If the crop is gocsl, the hari's share is enough to keep him well. The Land 
Alienation Act is neoe.ssarj^ because most of the lands owned by Mussalrnans should l>c in 
tho possession of Mussalrnans always. The banias who lend money should be made to 
keep a certain regular system and form of ac('ouiiting.“ 

(Tho witness withdrew.) 


Mr. E. L. PRICE^ C.I.E.^ O.B.E.^ P. & 0. Bank Buildings, Karachi. 

MEMORANDUM. 

1. T have been in business in Karachi since 1905. My experience has boon mainly 
with shipping, finance and exchange. 

2. The growth of banking in Karachi in the past 25 years has been remarkable, not 
only in the increase in the numl)er of branch banks established here hut of their Indian 
constituents, 

IJ. The habit of c ash (instead of cheque) payments, however, still largely prevails. 

4. The sums in currency that Indian merchants carry with them, on their persons or 
wrapped in a cloth, and in their safes, are staggering. I have several times seen over 
Rs. 1,00,000 so carried in notes. I once had dex>osited with me Rs. 72,000, in my firm’s 
own cheques, by a merchant who was going out to live in a camp for fear of plague. 

fte absolutely refused to allow me to bank the money in his name on two grounds, 
(a) he could not write English, (6) he would not accept interest as being against Koranic 
Law. He, however, cheerfully accepted my offer to give the interest earned to a 
Muhammadan charity. 

MO Y 106 — 9 
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5. I 4o not know how to deal with the religious objection to interest without which 
banking cnnnot es:ist. 

A learned gentleman once told me the Koranic injunction was only against greed, 
blood 'Sucking, not against ordinary commercial interest. The refusal of conunercial 
interest is undoubtedly a grave handicap to those refusing it and through them to the 
country, especially where they predominate. 

b. Illiteracy in English is a great handicap. The objections to banks cashing cheques 
signed or endorsed in a vernacular seem to me insuperable except in very special 
cases where the client can guarantee that no member of his household save himself will 
handle the cheques. I do not think there are many cases of Indian families illiterate in 
English where such a guarantee can be satisfactorily given or accepted. 

7. There is also the question of “ confidence ” which has been heavily shaken by the 
banking swindles of 1913, the subsequent failures of the Alliance Bank of Simla and the 
Bengal National Bank, and again recently locally by the failure of the Karachi Bank, Ltd. 
A larger number of failures of banks, however, in the U. S. A. has not impaired the 
banking habit there. 

8. The use of notc‘8 rather than coins, however^ is a step in the right direi'tion. The 
objection to notes in country" places, however, is a practical one, the fear of loss by 
verxnin or weather damage to the paper. 

9. Hoarding of both coins and Imllion is common both in Karachi and in the hinter- 
land. The remedy is confidence, education and the lure of interest. It is ( alculated 
that, if once gold l)egan to come out of hoard in India, there would be an immediate rise 
in price levels all over the world. 

10. In my experience there is no difliculty for any one, with reasonable security and 
legitimate objects, to obtain financial accommodation from banks in Karachi, (a) for 
Internal trad<i from the Impt^rial Bank and the joint stock banks, {b) for external 
trade, or business ancillary thereto, from the exchange banks. Complaints on such 
heads, that I have occasionally looked into, have all proved to arise from ignorance of 
sound banking practice. 

Oral Evidence. 

10871. The Chairman: Mr. Price, you are a businessman in Karachi? — Yes; we 
ship hides and skins and have agencies. 

10872. And you are also interested in shipping, finance and exchange ? — Yes. 

10873. You are also a member of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce ? — Yes. 

10874. The views that you express in the note are your personal views ? — Yes. 

10876. You say in your statement that the grow^th of banking in Karachi in the past 
26 years has been remarkable and that most people who have credit and security are 
in a position to get what finance they require for their business. We have been told 
by some witnesse.s that joint stock banks and their branches are not in sufficient close 
touch with the local merchants not only in Karachi but alstj elsewhere in the Province, 
and that this is one of the reasons wffiy people who deserve to get finance sometimes do 
not get it ? — “It is not my experieiioc. There is considerable competition in Karachi. 
You have in Karachi the Lloyds Bank, a very big English bank ; you have the Im^rial 
Bank ; the Mercantile Bank, the Yokohama, the Chartered, the Eastern the P. ft O. 
Banks, the National Bank, the Central Bank, and you have two other Indian banks— the 

Mr. E. L. Fries. 
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Punjab P©0pl©*8 Bank and the Punjab National Bank. Owing to the bompetition 
between theae banks in Karachi, people of any credit are always in a position to get 
the finance they require. 

10876. But what about the districts ? It is said that the management thei'e is not 
in close tou<h with the people ? — I understand this has been put l)efore you that there 
is a difficulty. I can quite l)eUeve it for this reason, if a bank is dealing with a European 
firm or individual, you will see the European wants financial act ommodation in the 
bank where he will put his affairs very clearly, i.f his balam^e sheet, etc. Besides, as 
a matter of fa< t, the finance he req\iires will not exceed half the liquid assets he is putting 
up. If you come to an Indian gentlemaTi, you will find that he iloes not want to put in 
50 per cent, but wants a far larger proportion from the bank than he puts in himself. This 
of course the bank does not always give. In these days of fluctuation of prices it is often 
fair for a bank to require a 50 per cent, margin. Another thing is that the whole civiliza- 
tion of the West is based on the individual. In the East it is not so ; it is based on the 
family and groat complications arise. 1 know one instance where a Europtuin firm had 
to settle up obligations with a Mahomed an firm and took over some property and every- 
thmg seemed perfectly alright. Then there turned a girl claimant who apparently had 
some right which was overlooked. It was overlooked in perfect good faith. But finally 
they had to pay her out. In the case of a Hindu family every male born is a co-parcener. 
If you are going to deal with the head of the family, sometimos he has the right to bind 
the assets even of the minor co-parcener, sometimes not. These complications arise 
while dealing with Indians. 

10877. You think the two points, viz., inadequacy of margin and want of clear title 
stand in the way of getting financial accommodation ? — Yes. All the lo8sc*s mtwle by 
banks in Karachi for years and years have l>een on Indian accouirts. 

10878. Do you think that in the branches, as they are (conducted at present, the 
management is in sufficiently close touch with the mercantile community or the banking 
people ? — 1 should say so. 

10870. Y’ou speak about the expansion of banking in Karachi Would it bt^ correct 
to say that most of the internal trade is still l>eing financed by indigenous bankers T — 
Yes 


10880. This being so, do you think that it is possible to bring the indigenous bankers 
more in touch with the general banking system of the country, i.e., with the joint stock 
banks ? — 1 may tell you that my experience of indigenous financiers from the point 
of view of utility is that their terms are very drastic. 


10881. If the rates of the bankers are exorbitant, could not the other banks come in 
and compete ? — But the (.‘hiof difficulty for a bank, which works on a commercial rate, is 
to know its customer, whereas an indigenous shroffy though he may be charging high, 
estimates his risk. If you cannot really estimate the risk, you are not in a position 
to come in and to curtail the rate. 


10882. The question is whether it will be possible for theae banks to \Vork thi^ugh 
the indigenous bankers and place more financial facilities in their hands? — The' 
indigenous bankers are at present discounting huTidis with banks. 

^0883. In paragraph 3 you say : “ The habit of cash (instead of cheque) payment, 
hbwever, stfll largely prevails ” — The other day in Karachi Municipality 21 notes of 
Rs. 100 each were stolen ; such a loss could hot have happened if thfe townb folk had^' 
made cheque payments. 
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10SS4* What do you think ia the reason for this cheque habit not being on the 
increase ? — For several reasons. 

10885. Is it due to want of confidence ? — I say that the people in Karachi have 
confidence in leading banks. 

10886. It is said that the cheque habit could be more widely introduced if cheques 
were allowed to be issued in the vernacular ? — I do not think so. When people can sign 
in the vernacular, they can usually sign in English as well. I remember a case on one 
occasion where there was a family signature made on a cheque, and it turned out that 
the man who signed it was their cook and was recognised as a member of the household. 

10887. Can any one sign it on behalf of the account-holder ? — I do not think so. 
Only the person, who is legally entitled, can do so. 

10888. Is this procedure common ? — In most of the joint families it is so. 

10889. But even if a cheque is signed by one member, does not the bank compare 
it with the specimen signature ? — I do not know. Personally, if I had my money in a 
bank which started accepting cheques signed in vernacular, I would at once withdraw 
it and put it in another bank. It is so difficult to identify the signature. Indians 
themselves have spoken to me about this. 

10890. In Cahmtta we found that in one bank they accepted vernacular signatures, 
but that they had a cashier who took the risk himself ?— -It adds to cost. It will not be 
difficult for an ordinary man to learn to make his signature in English even if he is illi- 
terate. 

10891. Mr, BucJchy : Is there any difficulty for small banks to get into the clear- 
ing house ? — 1 do not know. The bankers’ <-learing house is a bit cautious about taking 
a now member. First of all it should know whether he brings a volume of business. 
Now a new bank coming into the clearing house might have a large proportion of 
small cheques and thus it will throw everybody into confusion. 

10892. Would you agree that not being a membt^r of the clearing house is a distinct 
handicap to a small bank in popularizing the use of their ehequos 1 am not sure about 
it. The whole object of the clearing house is to balance dealings in large amounts. I 
mean if you have a couple of hundreds or thousands of rupees, this sort of business is not 
suitable to the clearing house. 

10893. About the disinclination of certain people w'ho are not taking interest, from 
your experience do you think that the tendency is now changing to the other 
direction ? — A Mahomedan gentleman told mo the Koranic injunction was only against 
greed, blood -sucking and not against ordinary commercial interest. 

10894. We find that a number of them are now placing their deposits in banks. Are 
they taking interest ? — Yes. I think it will be very useful if you will get the decision 
by a moulvi that the taking and giving of commercial interest is not forbidden. 

10895. The Chairman : We are told that in the Punjab also people have now begun 
to take interest and also in Hyderabad ? — I still know a number of old-fashioned 
Mahomedans who would not care to take interest and they keep their money in their own 
houses. c 

10896. So far as the small traders and merchants are concerned, is it paying to joint 
stock banks to finance them T — 1 do not thihk that it pays anybody. 

Jfr. Sn L, Price, 
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10897. Do you think that a man, doing business with a capital of Us. 50,000 or 
Ra. 1,00*000, if he requires Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 10,000 for his business, will be able 1o get 
this sum from a joint stock bank ? — Personally I should tbink that a Im.siuess or an 
industry would be better off without such potty borrowers. 1 doubt very much if a man 
with a capital of a lakh of rupees will often need to borrow Rs. 5,000 or even Ks. Ul,0(U». 

10898. Would he not require temporary accommodation ? — The sum of Ks. r>,00t» 
or Rs. 10,000 can be raised by him easily. 

10899. Speaking about the hoarding habit, do you think that it is diminishing 
now ? — Supposing a Hindu girl is l>eing married, how <'an you dower her H I’ndcr the old 
Hindu system she has first of all no part in the inheritance of her father and again none 
in that of the family of her husband. If she is to have anything of her own, 
how can you give it to her ? You can only do it by hanging it on her y>orsoiv when she 
is married . 

10900. Apart from this, is there a tendency to actually hoard money in the 
house I think the hoarding is mainly due to women. A woman, when she is married, 
is fully aware that the jewels on her }>erson are her own, and it is ingraiiKHl in her that 
only in this form can she own anything. 

10901. You say : “ It is calculated that, if once gold began to come out of hoard in 
India, there would be an immediate rise in price-levels all over the world At least an 
appreciable part of it has come out during the last 8 or 4 years owing to the present 
depressed state of things ? — No ; I do not believe gold has, but 1 do Udicve that rupees 
have come out. 

10902. Mr. KarncU : With reference to the present branches of the Imperial BanU 
and the policy of having branches in the interior, it has l>ecu alleged tliat sonu* of the 
branches do not pay and, as a matter of policy, it has lH?»en said, they should Ik* sw-^ept 
off the field ? — Whose policy V On account of Government’s policy or Bank’s policy ? 

10903. It may be of both ? — 1 can understand the Imj^erial Bank w anting t<j close its 
unprofitable branches. 

10904. It may be due to the Government’s policy or tlie Bank’s, but 1 ask you should 
they close the business and leave the field to other joint stock banks where the braiu h 
does not pay ? — The whole working of the Imperial Bank is much more a matter of 
argument than of fact. 

10905. Do you come in touch with indigenous bankers ? — Yes. 

10900. Have you any experience of them ? — I have known a number of them 
personally, some of whom have gone into bankruptcy. 

10907. And yet there must be very good shrojfs, who are doing business for a number 
of years ? — Yes, and they do not advertise themselves. 

10908. Now suppose these shroffs are to be linked up wdth the central banking systc^m, 
have you any idea as to how to link them up ? — They are linked up already by the hundi 
system. 

10909. The Chairman : You said that several of the shroffs wont bankrupt. Was 
it due to their trading on their own account or to their financing other people ? — I think 
if was due to wild speculation and extravagant living. 

10910. Mr, Kamat : There is a feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of shroffs that 
they do not get proper treatment from the Imperial Bank and there is a sort of prefertuitial 
treatment given to European firms ? — I doubt very much whether the European firms 
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are going much to th« Imperial Bank for accommodation. A European firm in mostly 
doing export and import buHincHs and such a firm goes to an exchange bank, because this 
buBiness forms part of an exchange bank’s bnsiness. Similarly, in the case of Indian 
merchants also, who do export and imjKirt business, the exchange bank accommodates 
them. The man who is doing local business goes to the Imperial Bank. He is advanced 
in rupees. He repays in the same currenc y. But a merchant, who is buying goods in 
one cinrreiicy and selling them in another, must naturally go to an exchange bank. 

10911. Alx)ut modernizing the shroffs and bringing them into close touch with banks, 
have you any idea as to how' to mcxlemize these people and their methods wdi ether by 
legislation or by other restrictions or by compelling them to show their accounts ? — The 
whole of their business they know well. When losses occ ur, a shroff knovrs the time when 
to close it. A shroff is the most healthy member of the society because he gives credit 
where it ought to 1 k> givcni although ho charges h(*avily. He knows his customer well. 
1 distinguish tween a shroff and a bania. 

10912. About thrift and banking habit, we have been told that the postal cash certi- 
ficates have drained away from districts money wdiich othorwnse could have been useful 
to shroffs to finance agriculture or iutonial trade ? — Are you representing that shroffs 
get large sums of money by way of deposits ? 

10913. They say that they used to attract deposits from the middle class pc*ople or 
from the morc-antile community and that their deposits are now rtxluc cd in bulk 
owing to the postal cash certificates ? — 1 donot thiiLk so. 1 think it is clue to lack of 
confidence. 

10914. Do you think that a shroff has lost confidence Y — 1 do not know% ])ut T find that 
the firms of shroffs who failed had taken many small deposits. 

10915. Professor Kale : One of your suggestions is that there are too many small 
traders and that, therefore, they do not deserve any sympathy or help Y — Yes. 

10916. Do you not think that in a country like India we cannot but have small traders 
especially when you have business on a small scale ? — Yes. 1 have seen in England the 
Edgware Rood shops struggling for life. They caimot make an economic living. There 
are too many people trying to do the same kind of business. It is economically bad. 

10917, This may be so in big towns, but in the case of small traders who Want 
accommodation for small amounts, is it not necessary that this acc ommodation should 
be mode available to them Y — From whose point of view Y 

10918. From the point of view of the community ? — It is likc^ the Edgware 
Road shops. It is like employing a dozen men when two can serve the purpose 
perfectly well, 

10919. Are you referring to export business or to the movement of crops in the 
interior Y — 1 am not particularly referring to any one thing. 1 say that too many people 
waste their time and energy all trying to do the same thing. The number of people 
whose lives are not economically justified is appalling. 

10920. It is true as a general proposition, but taking the conditions of India, shall 
we not find some remewiies to make finance available to tjade ? — In India the whole thii^ 
is mixed up. Where there are viDage baniaSf you will find that lending is combined with 
food-sthff a«d seed. I do not want to help the bania who eats up the country. 

Mr, S, L, Pfict, 
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10921# But that will smash the whole iutenial trade ? — -I have no love for him. He 
is a big faotor no doubt, but, from what I can make out about the village bania, I have 
no tove for him. 

10922. What objection is there if the signature on the cheque is in vernacular ? — For 
business one must have confidence. 

10923. If a man who knows the vernacular checks the signatures, will this difficulty 
that you mention still remain there ? — For business you want confidouco and spt^ed and 
not qualms, hesitation, delays and enquiries. 

10024. Why should there l>e hesitation in de< iphering the veriia<‘ular signature if 
Indians who know the vernaculars arc in charge Y — You must ask this (question of the 
man who deciphers it. 

10925. Mr. V. L. Mehtu : Are vernacular cheques accepted by any banks here to 
your kn<)wle<lge ? — Not to my knowledge. The system would be, 1 believe, that a man 
will take it to the Accountant of the bank and write the signat ure on it, and the Account- 
ant will also sign it, then it wdll be accepted. 

10926. According to the evidence given t-o us, w^c have been told that that pratdice 
is adopted in Ahme{labad and Bombay. Why should it not be followed hert> ? — 1 do 
not know that banks have not accepted it here. 

10927. Professor Kale : What do you want to convey when you say in your wTitteii 
statement ; It is calculated that if oin^e gold began to conic out of hoard in India, there 
would be an immediate rist> in price-level all over the world Will it be an advantage 
or a disaster ? — At the present time it will be an mivantage. 

10928. Do you think that the present low level of prices is due to lack of gold ? — Yob. 

101)29. In England also prices arc going dow’n. Do you not think that the power of 
eonsumptiori in the world has gone down ? What is the pow^t^r of consumption in the 
world Y — It is appetite, and you limit it without satisfying it, 

10930. The War destroyed capital, and therefore, there isdopresaion Y — The losses 
in the War can Ik^ miido up in one good season. Look at the present pnxl action of the 
w'orld in everything. It may Ik* anything, a loaf of hrejul, clothing or a pair of lioots, and 
the people producing loav^rs and clothing and boots arc all clamouring for customers. 

10931. So you want more gold t(» go into the hanks and be the basis of credit ? — Yes, 
if India, instead of boarding gold, were to mobilise it, thc> cliaiige in the world’s pricajs 
will \ye tremendous. 

10932. Mr. J. N. K. MeJUa : When you arc talking of smaller men, 1 think you are 
thinking of the small money-lenders or banias, hut what alx>ut the small man w^fao w^ants 
to get money for business ? — What is his business Y 

10933* I mean small trade or industry or business Y — ^WTiat capital is he putting out 
liimself Y 

10934. Bay five or U>n thousand Y — How much is he entitled to borrow if he puts in 
ten thousand ? 

10935. Say half of that ? — It seems to bo a very big proportion. 1 think it would 
^ be very reasonable for such a man to take a partner. 

10936. The Chairman : Supposing he wants Rs. 2,500 ? — 1 think for a man having 
really Rs. 10,000 of his ovm in liquid form, it would not be unreasonable to borrow 
Rs. 2,600. 
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10937. Mr, J, N* M, Mehta : What would you suggest then ? There seems to be no 
hope for a small man ? — Obviously it is to extend the Co-operative Movement, and the 
remedy is to encourage the people to deposit money with the bank instead of keeping 
in their houses. 

10938. Mr. Buckley : You say in your statement : “The use of notes rather than 
coins, however, is a step in the right direction How do you regard the abolition of 
the one- rupee note I think it is a great pity that it was abolished. It was a very 
useful tiiiTig. 1 think it was abolished at the instance of Lord Inchcape. But I think 
that it was worth retaining. 

10939. You make a reference h) the loss of confidence owing to the failure of certain 
banks. Have you any suggestions bo make as to how that can be avoided ? — The failure 
that I had in mind was the failure in 1913 of the Indian Specie Bank. Had the rules been 
observed and if a plain statement had been made showing what silver they were holding, 
it would have been perfectly plain that gambling was going on in the bank. How can 
you l(\gislat<^ against fraud ? You may have Companies Acts or Banks Acts, but if 
managers and directors still keep fictitious accounts, how can you prevent them ? The 
thing that will prevent frauds in banking is a very high standard of conduct and honesty 
on the part of thos(‘ conducting the bank. 

10940. Have you any suggestions to make for increasing the use of kundia and other 
negotiable instruments ?— As far as kundia go, 1 think the hundi circulates like any- 
thi?ig. It is all over the place. 

10941. Wc were told by certain witnesses that the use of usance kundis ia 
decreasing If — 1 was thinking of demand kundia. A man dealing in Karachi sends 
down a demand hundi against the railway re<;eipt. A usance hundi is after all nothing but 
a disguised form of borrowing money. 

10942. Would you bo in favour of railway receipts being made negotiable instru- 
ments ? — No, I would not. 

10943. Why not ? — It has t>ecn definitely ruled in law that the railway rec*eipt is not 
a negotiable instrument, and 1 think it would be fair for all (concerned that it should 
be so kept. In the case of a ship’s bill of lading it is quite different; the goods are 
alongside the steamor, they are properly checked over the taffrail and the mate’s receipt is 
carefully prepared. There is th(^ responsibilitj^ of the ship’s captain or the ship’s agents 
and owners. Compare that with the railway receipts that arc issued at these kutcha 
upcouiitry stations where they have principally one man on the whole station and there 
is no real check. Swindles would be common. If you make the railwaj^ receipt 
a negotiable instrument, you simply pave the way for frauds. 

10944. Beth Haji Abdulla Uaroon : The present practice is that some merchants 
treat them as negotiable ? — -That is only between two friendly parties. That is a very 
different thing from its being a general negotiable instrument. Besides, the forms 
of railwa}’' receipts are such that if a railway receipt changes hands indifferently, there 
is every posibility of fatting the figures. 

10945. v^r. Buckley : What is your opinion as regards the practice of a bank charging 
commission on cheques drawn on its own branch in another town ? — For small sunu^^, 
they charge four annas per cent. It is a charge made not because it is a cheque on another 
branch of the bank but because the branch is in another town. 

Mr, E. L, Price. 
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10^46. Do you think that this practice may turn people off from using the 
cheque ? — Of course, for my o\vi\ personal couvemicnce I am paying my hotel bill, say, 
in Calcutta by a cheque on Karachi. It is alright for my personal convenience. But 
on a commercial scale I should not lx> prepared to offer sueh a clieque. And 1 do not 
think it is necessary. You can always buy drafts very easily. 

101)47. We had complaints that, in certain eases upcountr}’ brandies of banks do not 
charge the market rate of exchange ruling, say, in Bombay or Karachi ? — There is no 
regular ext^hange market upcoimtry. They depend on the rates they are told at the ports. 
If Iwere to lie in Amritsar, and some one would ask me to fix eertain bills for colU'etion, 
I must have a fair margin in quoting the rate of cx<'hange. Upeountry you must have 
a margin on the part quotations. 

10948. What is your opinion regarding the question of joint slock banks receiving 
savings bank deposits. A^ouJd AWi be in favour of any restriction on ijivovStments ? 
I am thinking of small men opening savings bank acc(mntH with banks. In Australia 
a system of Government guarantee and cimtvol prevails. Do you think the system may 
be adopted here V — It is a matter oi ^mrely business hundoba.sL If any baiili wants it, 
it can la- done. It does not rcojuirc legislation to enabh' it. It will be as easy In work 
a.s “ trustca-s lor debenture holders 

10949. Hav(^ you any information on the possibility of investment trusts in the 
country ? — A"ou mean tlioso companies wdicre public put in their money to dabhk? on the 
stock excUangt- ? 

109o0. No. Have you any ivnowledg<‘ of inv<*stment trusts investment trust 

would very largely Ik> responsible for gambling as in America. The whole thing is this. 
You got r),0(t0 men, of whom ea( h is pn pared to lose 100 dollars. A man having 100 
dollars cannot gamble, and the investment trust is often just a ]>ool for gambling. A 
man who has Bs. 100 had iH-lter put the amount in the post office. 4’he big man does 
not need an investment trust, lie will go on gambling dirc<‘t on the stock ex<diarige. 
The investment trust will give people facilities for gambling. 

10951. T?ie Chairmati : Th(^ invcstmimt trusts in Kngland do not go in for gambling 
but invest all over the wawld and aie paying 7 per cent, iniert-st ?— -1 do not know that. 

10952. Mr. BucLfey : Siqiposing we c^ould have some \va -11 -managed investment 
trust, w'ould it not get over the ditliculty of tlui Mahomed an not taking iuterest ? — You 
mean some of the investment trusts do not pay inti-reat at all ? They do not 

distribute their funds until they hnally wind ii|) ? — 1 am not a theologian to say that 
dividend is not interest. 

10953. Mr. V, L. Mthta : Witli regard to tlic postal cash certificates have you heard 
of the complaints in Kara<Tii that these postal cash certificates eom|x^te w ith joint stock 
and exchange banks ? — I have not heard of it. 

10954. That was a grievance put to us by some bankers in Bombaj^ ? Is that not the 
feeling in Karachi 1 — I have not heard of it here, 

10955. Do you not think that the rate is very high ? — What is the rate ? 

10956. It is 5} ? — When you see the rates prevailing in the bazar, you can saj'^ that 
5} per cent- is not so high as to be a matter of complaint. 

10957. Are the rates not higher than banks' rate ? — You have to put in larger sums, 
say, Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 15,000 in a bank. 

MO Y 106 — 10 
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10958. There is then no feeling in Karachi that the rates are high have not heard 
of it. Anyv^ay, I shall be sorry to say anything against postal cash certificates. They 
have been the cause of saving by many people who would not have otherwise saved. 

10969. Sup|>osing you get five or ten lakhs by postal cash certificates in Sind, then 
a!) that money is not invested in Sind. Would you approve of any system by which 
that money is made available in Sind ? — I am afraid I cannot be as narrowly provincial 
as that. 

10960. Are there any Indian exchange brokers in Karachi ? — Ko, 

10961. There are in Bombay ; is there any reason why they are not here ? — The 
exc hange business here has l>een running since 1865 in the hands of Europeans. 

10962. T ask you this because there is some complaint made to us that the exchange 
banks do not work through Indian exchange brokers here as they do in Bombay ? — ^W^o 
have an Exchange Brokers’ Association here. 1 do not know that any man has a 
nec’essar}^ claim to l>e adiuittcxi in our Association, and for the matter of that I cannot 
get {id mission in the Boml>ay 8to(^k Brokers’ Association. 

(The witness witlulrew.) 


Mr. N. A. BECHAR, M.L.C., Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

There is iio regular system by which an agriculturist obtains finance for cultivation 
e.xpenses or for his other needs. It is generally the village money-lender who supplies 
his need sin money as well as in kind. Also in some instances zemindars give advances 
to their haris for cultivation. It is only sineo 1918 that the syst/cm of financing agri- 
cuilture on co-oporative lines has bcceii iutrcKluced in Sind. The co-operative banks 
advanc^e money for current agricultural operations only. They have not yet toucduul the 
problems of permanent land improvements, etc., a.s such schemes would require long-term 
loans. Advances for this purpose are, however, being made by Government in the form 
of tarcavi loans. The members of <x)-operative societies get laccavi ailvances through 
(^o -operative agency, but such advances have been made to the e.xtent of about .60,000 
rupees in Sind . Thus it will Ik? seen that there are three main agencies for the 
finance of agricultural industry, viz.^ the village money-lenders, co-operative societies 
and Government. 

The rates of Lntorest charged by a money-lender used to vary from 26 to 75 per cent, 
before the Oo -operative Movement <^ame into existence, but at present such rates vary 
from 12 to 60 per cent. There is no question of pericKl with the money-lenders as all their 
customers have running accounts with them. The security offered is sometimes land 
and standing crops, but generally it is the character of each zemindar borrower that 
determines the money-lender’s credit. 

The co-operative societies charge interest to their members at IJ pies per rupee, i.e., 
about 10 J per cent., while they are charged interest by a district bank at 8 per cent. The 
Gk>vemment plays no important part in the agricultural finance beyond advancing tacca^i 
loans for permanent improvements and in cases of calamities, for example, floods, 
frosts, etc., they grant remission of land revenue and interest on taccavi loans. 

Mr. JV, A* Bechixr, 
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The Imperial Bank and joint stock banks avoid to finance agricultural .industry for 
several reasons such as (1) Agricultural finance : oven crop loansroquire long-term capital 
for at least two to three years as there are failures of t rops and advances are not easily 
recovered on the due dates while, on the other hand, these banks have only short-term 
deposits. (2) There is no possibility of personal touch between the borrowers and the 
banks as the former are in villages and the latter in towns. In banking concerns such 
a touch is essential to know^ the credit- worthiness of bc)rrowers. (3) Certain legal diffi- 
culties come in their way such as Encumbered Estates Avt, etc. 

These banks, however, give a<lvances against agricultural produce, but so far they have 
been dealing in this line with merchant < lass only and not wdih agriculturists dire<‘t. 
Tn Sind there is ikO trad iiig company dealing in fertilisers making advances of their com- 
modities to agriculturists on credit. The village haftiuM do lend iji kind seed, manure, 
etc., to his agricultural client. In Sind, alwui 40 lakhs of acres come under cultivation 
every year and if (‘expenses at the rate of Ks. 16 pt^r acre be eslimatod Sind w\)uld require 
nearly six crorcs of rupees f(>r (‘urrent agricultural operations. In iwlditit)!! to that, about 
thirty lakhs of acres will come under irrigation by the o^nming of the Barrage caualH, 
This means about 4^ crorcs of more, while, on the other hand, the total loans 

advanced by the co-operative banks in Sind per year for agricultural exx>enst^8 amount 
to nearly (>0 lakhs of rupee.s, that is, only alK)ut 10 per cent, of proaenk requirements. 
At present there are no records in village Bocietu^s wdiich show' the progress of each member 
out of the amount of loan advancetl to him. It cannot bet ascertained w'ith accuracy if 
such loans are being utilised for pnaluctive purj.x)ses. In the absence of such records 
the financing agency becomes conservative in sanctioning loans exactly in accordance 
with the statements of iiormal credits sent by the societies along with loan appli(;atit>ns 
with the results that the loans asked for by the soeieties are reduced to even 60 j>er cent, 
in certain liases. If, however, the records arc maintained, it v.'uuld be a guide for banks. 
And they would naturally respond to the needs of agriiiulturists in a greater measure 
than hitherto. 

There is no co-ordination in the existing co-operative ageindcs, but there is a wide 
scope for improvement. 

The co-operative banks and other banks do not have any relations (except that some of 
the joint stock banks have Ik^cii approved by tlie Registrar as fit to receive deposits from 
eo-op<?rative banks. On the other hand, joint .stockH banks keep deposits with the co- 
operative bank.s. The Imperial Bank of India ha<i some time bac-k granted cash credit 
facilities to the Central Co-opt'rative Bank up to a sum of one lakb of rupijos on their 
security of promissory notes of the bank wffiieh were supporU*d by proruissory notes of 
district banks in favour of Sind Central Co-operative Bank ami endorw?d by tlu? latter 
in favour of the Imperial Bank of India. This was in force for a year, but since then it 
was not renewed- I learn that in other parts of the country such facilities have been with - 
drawn. The Imi>erial Bank of India has also allowed the district banks to encaffti cheques 
drawn by them on Sind Central Bank up to a limit of 500 at par, but this arrangement 
has been withdrawn this month. There are no other relations betw^een these banks, 'riie 
oo-opertive banks in Sind have not yet taken the work of long-term finance in their hands 
beyond giving a few thousands for debt redemption purposes. The reasons are plain. 
IPhe co-operative banks have no long-term deposits in their banks. Hence it is very 
diffioiilt for them to grant long-term loans. In the case of short-term crop loans it is 
being felt now that short-term deposits accepted by co-oi)erative banks will bring many 
difficulties in the matter of finance. The nature of agricultural industry^ is quite uncertain 
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ftnd as the crops fail on account of several reasons such as insufficiency of water supply, 
locusts, floods, frosts, etc., the recovery of loans becomes difficult. It is no exaggeration 
t() state that in several instances extensions have got to be granted and loans remain 
in arrears for a number of years. Therefore, it is essential that long-term deposits should 
be encouraged in co-operative banks. The sources of tapping long-term deposits could 
l:>e found by attracting funds of insurance companies and provident societies. At 
present we do not find any difficulty in getting deposits and in no case have loans been 
refused on account of insuffi<dency of funds. On the contrary, it is often a question as to 
how to utilize funds in tlio Co-oj>crative Movement. The agricultural societies are 
increjasing every day, and now in Karachi City I have stiirted organising societies for 
workmen engaged in different tnuics. With a growth in the Movement the surplus 
funds will l>e fully utilised and it is gratifying U) note that there is also vast scope for 
getting deposits according to needs. 

As a rule, the co-operative banks witli the ex< cption of Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., whi('h has now been fully eHtablished, pay a little higher rate of interest on 
deposits than that allowed by the joint stock banks. This is not due to any competition 
l>etween the banks but is governed by other factors, for example, eat h co-operative bank 
is a separate unit by itself and, therefore, the balance sheets of co-operative banks do not 
show the financial position as ot any joint .st-ock bank and, therefore, rates demanded by 
customers are high. A competition was, however, noticed in anotlicr d irection. The Sind 
Coutral Oo-op(*rative Bank had this year encouraged salt' lutsiiicss in Mirjmr Bathoro 
tract by making advances to individual mcmliers of co-operative sociidics against the 
deposit of grains in the Bank’s godowns. The Imperial Bank made an a ttempt to C'omjiete 
by offering btdter terms to those zeritindars, but could not succeed on account of infant 
stage of sale organi.sation in the areas. It may, however, be stated that there is 

every possibility of such competition amongst the co-op*rative and other banks, because 
both co-operative and joint stock banks could make advances against the agric ultural 
produce. 

In order to stimulate the growth of the (’o-operative I\iovement it is essential that 
facilities of cash credit should be obtained from the Imperial Bank of India and 
Government should exempt co-operative banks from payment of income-tax on interest 

earned by such banks from tlovernment securities. 

* 

Also with a view to have long-term c apital in the Provinc ial (k) -operative Bank 
for Sind, the Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. should be authoriscil to issue 
del)entures just as the Bombay Provincial (’o-oj>erative Bank lias been authorised to do 
and such debentures should be maile trustee securities. Ordinarily village credit societies 
do not advance loans exceeding Its. 5,000 to their memlaus. This sum is hardly sufficient 
to meet all the financial newls of an agriculturist throughout the year. The result is that 
he again n^sorts to village money-lender for the supply of his needs in money as well 
as in kind. The loans ad vanced by eo-operative banks to the village societies work out at 
an average of Rs. 150 per each member in a village credit society. There are about 40,000 
members in village societies in Sind and the total finance given by co-operative banks is 
about Ks. *^60,00,000 (i.e, averagely Rs. 150 per member). 

The financial assistance rendered by co-operative banks to small traders an4 
industrialists is very little* A begiiuiing has only recently been made in Sind. There are 
following urban banks for such a purpose — (1) Karachi Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 

Mr, N, A, Btahar, 
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(2) Meroftn^tile Co-operative Bank, Ltd,, Karachi. (3) Hyderabad Co-o])e’rative X>ban 
Bank, Ltd., Karachi, (4) Khudabadi Ainil <'o-operative Credit Bank. Hyderabtul, 
(5) Khudabadi Bhaiband Co-operative Bank, Ltd., and (i>) l>liail)and Co-(^perative 
Urban Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. With the except ion of (1) and (2) the rent arc 
all commimal urban bankB and render help to the luembers of respective eommvinities 
not only for trade purposes but for other purposes too. The Karaelii V’rbun 
Co-oi>erative Bank, Ltd., which has a share (‘apital of Ks. 03,000 and deposits 
amounting to Ks. 1,59,000, has VH>en giving advances to small traders and others 
and the loans outstanding against members are Ks. 1,80,500 at present. The 
Mercantile Co-operative Bank, Ltd., whhli is started for small traders, is doing 
very well during the short time of its existenee. The -operative Movement in 
Sind could meet all the demands of agrif'ulturisls for ( iirront operations as there 
is a large scope for getting deposits. But. an agrienlturist, wlio is alremly in the 
debt of a money-lender, cannot get along well in his alYairs with his so( iety unless he is 
free from outside debt, and it is hardly possible to take this proldem of debt redemption 
in hand without having a sy)eeial kind of eo-o]>era.tive hank for tlie purpose, viz., land 
mortgage bank w’hi(‘h should raise its fmids by menus of long-term delHuiiures. 
Thest' delauitures should he tioated with State aid, that is, the Covornment should 
guarantee interest on them, sho\ild eontrihnt(^ towards the purchase of at least 
10 per (’enl. of the issue and should recognise tluun as tru.stee si'eurities under 
section 20 of thc' Trust Ai t, thus enabling the insurance companies and joint 
stock banks to invest th(‘ir .surplus funds in them. There is a vast scope for 
organising societies for meeting the needs of working classes in big (ities. 'J’hey 
are being skinned alivt' by usurious money-lenders who ofUn charge over 100 pm- cent, 
liper annum. TViey stand hiuily in need of credit societies as only thvougl) the co-operative 
societies can they hope to rcdicem themselves from the elutehes of moiicy-lenflers sine<^ 
they have very little tangii>le securities to oiler. Tlie swoepms in the servici^ «.d Kara<‘}d 
Municipality were paying over half a lakli of rujx-es as interest for debts of Ks. 57,000 
only. In order to save them Iroiu this position the Karachi Urban Bank started giving 
them loans with a letter of authority from them to the Municipality to deduct tlu' 
instalment due to the Bank from their salarie.s. Thisworkt^d very well for alx)ut two 
years but in order to ineet the full needs of tin' .sweeiHus a eo-o|)<>raiiva! ( nal it society 
has been organised for them. Thus the sweepers have gom‘ out of the elutelies of 
Pathans ami other money-lenders. A similar at tempt is proposrxj to be made to organise 
workmen working in Port Trust, Municipality, Telcgruph, Tramway Company, Flour 
Mills, Oil lnst.a nations. Motor Drivers, etc. 

I am strongly in favour of an Acton the lines of English Money-lenders’ Act. 

Oral Evidence. 

10963. Thv Chairman. : Mr. Beehar, you are the Managing Director of the Urban 
Co-operative Bank ? — Yes. 

10964. Ib your bank meant for small traders and small merchants ?- Kot only 
merchants, but all classes such as salary earners. 

10965. Is your line of business different from that of the Mercantile Bank ? — Yes. 
^10966. In what manner ? — They deal mostly with merchants, and we deal mostly 
with salary earners. There is a small percentage of traders also. 

1096/. Is your main object thrift rather than loans V — Well, we have not started the 
thrift part of the business. The idea is to assist small j)eople by giving them loans for 
social and other needs and prevent them from going to the money-lenders. 
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10968. Is it not better to save rather than borrow ? — If a man cannot save, instead 
of sending him to the money-lender, we finance him. 

10969. He has to save afterwards in order to repay ?— We encourage him in every 
way to put by something. 

10970. Do you make him deposit compulsorily any amount every month ? — Ko ; as 
a matter of fact every one l>ocome8 a member when he wants to take loans. 

10971. il/r. J. N. R. Mehta : Are not instalments paid monthly ? — Instalments are 
paid towards repayment, 

10972. The Chairman : Do yop not think it is necessary for your society to encourage 
thrift amongst the middle class and the salary earners ?— This bank is meant not for oi}e 
class of employees only. That idea would be goml for a small society. 

10973. Why not for a big one ? — As a matter of fact we have not been registc^red 
under the leaflet “ N ”, what is called ” Thrift ” Society. 

11)974. Is there not a danger that if money is advanced at a cheap rate of interest for 
unproductive purpo.ses, the inclination is to borrow more V— Why should one take more 
than what he requires, when Ke knows that he has to repay, and the rate of interest is 
not cheap. 

10975. What is the rate ? — It is 9 per cent, for Rs. 500 and 10 per cent, over Rs. 500. 

10976. What is the rate of interest for people outside the society ? — It is very difticuit 
to say. But if one goes to regular money-lenders like Pathans, they generally charge 
half an anna or one anna. But 1 do not suggest that those who lx)rrow money from our 
bank belong to that class who go to I^athan moacy-lenders. 

10977. You say in your state meiit : ‘‘ The rates of interest charge<l by a money-lende# 
usefi to vary from 25 to 75 per cent. Ixdore the Oo-ojx>rative Movement (^ame into exist- 
ence, but at present such rates vary from 12 to 50 per cent.” Do you suggest that the 
rate has been reduced on ac’coiint of competition 1 — Yes. 

10978. Y^ou say that the Imperial Bank and joint stoc'k banks do not finance agri- 
ciiltural industry for st^veral reasons. Do you think that they can do it in any 
way ? — Their advances are only short-term. That is why they cannot finance the 
agricultural industry. 

10979. Then you go on to say that co-operative banks may begin to feel some difliculty 
because their deposits are short-term, and on account of failure of rain, locusts, floods, 
etc., the members of agricultural societies may not l)e able to pay their instalments 
punctually. Has your (Central -operative Bank felt that difficulty ? — At the present 
moment we are having more funds than we need, and therefore, the difficulty has not 
arisen. We only finance agricultural industry to the extent of 10 per cent., but if we were 
to finanoe the industry to the fullest extent, that problem would naturally arise. 

10980. You are interested in the lalx^ur movement ? — Y’^es. 

10981. You have some societies for working your labour problems ? — Yes ; these 
societies are run for different units and we have sent papers for 8 societies. 

10982.'' Have they l)eon registered ? — No. 

10983. You are not working any society now ? — Except the Sweepers’ Society, 
have not any other societies working. 

10984. Has it been working for some time ? — ^Yes, for one year and a half. 

Mr* N* A* Btchar* 
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10985; With what object was it vStart^^J ? — With the object of relieving them of their 
debts. 

10986. Are they all Municipal servants ? — ^Yes. 

10987. Have they been paying their instalments regularly ? — Yes. We had made 
arrangements with the Municipality to deduct from their pay every mouth a certain sum 
and remit it to us, but latterly our men used to go there on the pay day and receive from 
them the money. 

" 10988, Like Pathans ? — Yes, and receive the instalments. As a matter of fact the 

pay is made at places where we have our offices. All our different offices are in the 
Municipal sweepers’ locality. 

10989. Do you know of any case where a sweeper left the Miinieipal service and as a 
result of which the amount became irrecoverable ? —There are the two sureties who will 
have to pay. 

10990. Do they deposit anything in the society at all or have they to take shares 
every year or, in ether words, is there any rule for increasing their own c apital ? — They 
get loans to the extent of 15 times their ^^apital. 

10901. Have you no monthly deposit sysUim Y — No. 

♦ 

10992. Even here do you not tliink that thrift should be the object ? — Yes. 

10993. J, N. IL Me.hia : Do you not think that thrift will come after they have 
paid off their debts ? — Y"es. 

10994. The Cfuiirman : What is vour working capital Y — Hs. 20,000. 

10995. How many meml>ers have you ? — Wo have over 400 members. 

10996. Have you lx)rrowed from the Central Ihijik ?- Yes, Rs, 10,000. 

10997. Then your last suggestion is that you are in favour of an Act on the lines of 
the English Money-lenders’ Act. You want that a money-lender should be registesred 
and licensed and no money-lender except a licensed one should do money-lending, is 
this your idea ? — Yes. 

10998. Do you think that the money-lenders here would acce pt sucdi a provision Y— 
Some of them will try to get over this j^rovision by some* way or the other but those w^ho 
want to carry on this business and who cannot do hard laV^our will accept this provision. 

10909. Mr. Buckley : Do you think that Government should provide a system of 
pawn shops which might be useful in India. There are firms in Java run under Govern- 
ment rules and supervision and that the Dutch Government amasses 12 million dollars 
revenue a year roughly. Do you think that there is any likelihood of 8u<'.h things being 
useful in this country where a poor man can pledge his articles and try to get over the 
temporary difficulty ? — This is what 48 happening here. There are people who leml 
money on articles like ornaments. 

11000. But at a very high rate of interest Y — ^Thcy charge 15 per cent. Two re- 
presentatives of the Java Government came to India last year to study the Co-operative 
Movement in India. They came to Karachi and I was simply stunted to hear that co- 
operative societies there are charging something like 20 per cent, interest. So the idea 
o^familiarizing these shops can be of no advantage to the people. There the rate of 
interest is simply urabearable and unspeakable. The Government there are charging 
something like 20 to 25 per cent. The only excuse they gave us was that they spent 
the balance of the money for social service. 
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1 1001 . Does your bank make any loan« on the pledge of articles or does it make loans 
only against personal w'curity Y-~lt gives loans only on pfTsonal security. 

1 1002. Do you not think that membt'rs of a society would like trj pledge their articles 
iristoa<l of ofTctiug pcrsonsl security and get loans on the pledge of their arthles ?~-Dur 
pi'ttf'tico hor<* has all <dong been to lend money on two surctus aurl not on ornaments, but 
I know that in Home cases they do pledge th(‘ii ornamentH with the outside people and 
draw jul cam ( s. 

IIOO.'I. Those people belonging to the working class would not be able to get money, 
except at exorbitant rates 'i'herefore, it in for this i lass ol ])e(>]»lo the ])aw'nHhops are 
intemled. 

\liu\4. Suppose you gave out of youi ho ( lely funds at your usual rate of interest or 
at a little lower rate oi intincHt, would Huh tie more < on\enient lor you than the present 
system of gi\ing lo/ui' aionnst suretn ^ ? I personally pn f( r this suivdv system. 

11005. Ih the buiety system etfeetivc m bringing out sonnuhiriL^ ? Yes. Not only 
that, hut the man f(H‘l.'» thnt h(‘ lias sonu* ( redit in the < itv. 

1 1 noth Mr. r. h. Mfhffi. \oii say you luive relations with the Muiiieijiality 
wdiere most of the sw'eepers are employed. Do you burrow from it for your 
society ? --No. « 

11007. Di) you not Imrrow from it as a matb'r of principle or m^Tidy because vou can 
get money from the vSmd (Vntral Do-opeiative Ha ik ? Vou would not like to do anv- 
Ihingwdlh it, would ^ou ? I am not sure if it willad\am money. If it advances money 
we will gladly take it. 

I loos. Is any busiiie.ss being ilone by the IVban (’o-operati\ e Bank on the jiledge of 
gold and silver ? - V<'s. 

11000. Not eonHidei‘abl\ I sup[>(*'-e ? No. 

11010. If pawn shops w\ n* opened, w'ouUl the} liki to go to tlicin or would they 
not ? — 1 am not sure wlndln r the pawnshops w ill be popnliir. 

‘ (The wdtuess wdthdreu.) 


Mr. N. D. MALLIK^ late Director of the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

QrKsiioN !.— («) The agneulturist iu the Karachi district (to which my remarks 
solely apply) arranges his tinances by Ixirrowing from 

(1) Banias (Iwal bankers), 

(2) liis brother agriculturists, 

(3) Co-oporativc societies, 

(4) Oovemment (in the form of taccari)^ and 

(5) Miscellaneous agencies (*.e., from ja r.soii8 who, do not follow the profession of a 
banker but are tempted to hnauee agri<*ulturiste on the score of high rate of interest an^ 
on the chance of bt‘eoming the ow ju r of the laud mortgaged as security, Pathans who 
lend money at an exorbitant rate of interest and other similar persons). 

Mr, Z>. Mallik. 
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(6) Th<> rate of interest varies from 15 per cent, to 60 per cent, per annum* 

(c) As regards the period for which loans are given there is no universal system. In 
the case of co-operative societies loans are granted on yearly-repayment basis although 
this periOil is generally extended to several years. 

The bania advances money till the next crop is rcaily, but siuct^ it is never paid in time 
the accomit is practically couverted into a floating one and continues from fathi^r to son 
and 80 on. 

In the case of improvement of land, construction of wells and purchase of < agines for 
pumping water loans are grant ed by tjovernment and arc repayable within 10 years. In 
some ( ases shorter periwl is fixed for repayment. 

In the case of loans given by Pathans repayment is demanded after a year and so is the 
ease of advances made by miscellaneous agencies. 

(d) The ftt^curity for repayment of loans consists of land , standing crops, livestock and 
jeweller}^. 

(e) The conditions attached to the grant of loans generally are—- 

( 1 ) payment of enhanced rate of interest if the loan is not repaid in time, 

( 2 ) the land mortgaged as security to become the property of the lender if timely 
payment is not made, 

(.‘{) conipulsory sale of agrictdtnra] produce to the lendt'r at a cheap rate, 

( 4 ) s<nne sort of service t(> he ])erformcd, in addition to other conditions as regards 
inU'rest , etc. 

(/) As regai'ds the part playe<] by several fiuau<‘ial agencies in agri( ult\iral finance — 

GovernnK'nt advaie es money to <-o-operatiYc societies and to agriculturists direct 
through Rev'cuue Offices. 

d'he Imperial Bank has not helped hitherto the agricult urists but lately iuBtances 
have come to notice in which it has advan<'ed money to sale societies on the 
security of agricultural produce handed over to it, and deposited in gotlowns under 
its charge. 

Banins and other financing agencies have helped agriculturists to a very great 
extent. In fact, they have been their chief financiers, otherwise agriculture WM>uld 
have suffered heavily. Tlicse finam iers do not follow any hard and fast rule whi(‘h 
enables tlie agriculturists to always fall back upon their help in time of need. 

The co-operative hanks finance agriculturists through co-operative societies but not 
to the full extent of their requireiikents, with the result that many have suffered for 
want of adequate financial lielp at the nick of time which made repayment impossible 
owing to failure of rrrops due to refusal of timely help. Not that the co-operative 
societies cannot meet their demanrls in full but because stress is laid by authorities 
concerned on enrolling an uneontrolable number of members. If only a few persons 
are financed completely, loans would lx? repaid easily as their crops would bo better 
and consequently fetch more money. 

Joint stock banks have not finanexxi agriculturists as a rule, but in rare cases they 
^ have aecommodat€jd some of them on the security of land and of some sureties. 

There are no fertilisers supplying companies in Sind, but in the case of agriculturists 
possessing oil engines for pumping water, the oil companies give them facilities in 
paying the cost of oil by allowing a month’s time for payment, 
jno Y 106—11 



(g) It ia stated that there are 40 lakhs of acres of land in Sind under cultivation which 
requires financial help. If the figure is reliable, no less than 8 crores of rupees will be 
required annually at the rate of Rs. 20 per acre to cwlequately finance agriculturists. 

(k) No reliable figure could be given of the amount of money provided annually for 
agriculturists, but it is certain that a major portion of it is supplied by banias^ the co- 
operative societies and the Government bcdng the second financing agencies. 

(i) There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies. It is very badly 
required so as to improve the lot of the agriculturist and corise(juently to enable him to 
make timel}" payment of his loans. For instance, instead of cursing the bania he should 
be assfx'iatcid in financing the agriculturists under certam restric tions as to rate of intorest 
and time of repayment, etc., and cm c?ertain guarantee for the repayment and safety of 
his loans. He can very well act in some cases as a ft*.(?der for giving financial help to the 
co-operali VO so(Meti(‘s if he. is taken into confidcncie. It will not be out of place to mention 
that the reason whi< h forces the bu7iia to charge exorlfitant rate of interest is uncertainty 
of return of his money. If the borrowers are regular in making payments and if Govern- 
ment and (!0-C)peralivc soeieties help him in getting his monc^y back he will be a welcome 
agency for financial lu'lp at a roasonabh* rate of interest than a curse as is at present 
his lot. 

Co-ordination of difTercut credit agcmcies is noedcxl in working together whic^h will 
train agriculturist.s to arrange’ their finances in a proper way aiid similarly to accustom 
them for regular payments. It will avoid thenr incurring unlimited liability which will 
be easy to meet with. 

I may mention here one point which does not concern dirtM lly the Hanking Enquiry 
Committee hut which has a very great l^tuvring on the financial position of the agriculturists. 
It is this. Owing to want of education he is handic apped in many ways in making his 
pursuit a hucccss. What he wants is that be should Ix" taught how to grow two blades of 
grass where one grows at present. Till such time that he is properly cxlucated the l>est 
way is to make it a condition in advancing him money to pay for a specialist in agriculture 
who will be a whole-time employee of a village and who will help him to improve his crops 
by using proper kinds (d manure, getting really certified good seed and so on. If co-opera- 
tive societies make it a condition for a member, who gets money, for his requirements, to 
pay proportionately tin? expenses of «\ich an expert, his lot will ]>e much improved and 
repayment of his loans miulc' easy. I attach very great importance to this as my wcperience 
shows that an agriculturist suffers mo.st from preventible cause’s, owing to ignorance and 
want of proper knowdodge of his job than from causes over w bich lie has no control. He 
is so very lazy that he would not try to save hi.s crops from insects which have been noticed 
in the very early stage of cultivation and which <^ould be easily killed if timely steps are 
taken to nip the evil in the bud. He w ould, on the contrary, w ait till all his crops arc 
eaten and wdll ascril)e his bad lot to Kism-i. A whole- time expert will take immediate 
measures to save c rops frf>m such ravages. 

Question 2. — (a) The methcxl of marketing principal crops in the Karachi district 
is to aelj them through the brokers vrho charge their commission. The brokers, who act 
as commission agents in some oases, advance money before the agricultural produce is 
actually sold off, charging interest at 12 per cent. ^ 

The Malir co-operative societies have started a sale society which sells the goods of the 
members at the market rat© and charge commission. 

iff. JV. D. MaUik. 
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(6) ThiMtt is a great necessity of starting similar sale societies which can Jielp the <igri‘ 
culturists in disposing of their produce at reasonable rates, provided the work is eiitrvisted 
to persons having business instinet and experience. The Managing (’ommittee of su('h 
a 80 <iety should consist of 76 percent, of business pec* pie and 25 jjcr cent, of agriculturists. 
The societies should study the market pit>j)erly whit li will cnalile tlu iu to stdl gotnls at 
good price wherever it may be available. It will then be not neccvssai y to stdl gootls (other 
than perishable) at a fixed market but wherever good prices ean bt‘ obtained. 

(c) Co-operative banks make tuivauees on the security of agricviltural prodiue, 
after it has been deposited with them, at 60 to 76 per cent, of the market value of 
the go<xi8. 

Question 4. — (a) There is no legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural 
holdings except in certain cases where land was given by Government on the condition 
that it wdll not be sold without the sam'tion of the projier authorities. Suc h lands will 
not 1 k> mortgaged by the financing ageiuies knowing that the.se cannot he sold. 

{b) There arc? no land mortgage banks in this Province, nor any agricniltural banks 
or other banks for the provision of long-term c redit. 1 would suggest the startmg of 
a land mortgage bank on the following lines : — 

(1) That it should a co-o}>erative laud mortgage bank. 

(2) That its sliares should be purcdiased })y the Jiupcn ial Kank, Goverjiment, and 
inemberH of cc>-o-[x?rative societies in iwldition to other pc'ople. 

(6) ddiat to raise the recpiisite c apital wliieii should neeeHsarily be large, delamtures 
should be issued, the interest, on whierh should be guaranteed by (Government, 
These del>c:‘ntures wnll liien have a ready sale and ample mon<*y w ill be raised through 
them. 

(4) d’hat Govenimexit sliould deposit, without iiitcrc^st., a portion of t.heir Hurplus 
balances as is done in the <*ase of Imperial Bank of India, with the bank. 

(5) That Municipalities and Local Boards sliould deposit some? of their HurjxluH 
funds with the bank at a reasonable rate of interest. 

The fioatuxg of such a bank wdll be more nec essary aften- a large area of uiieultivated 
land is brought under plough through the Siikkur Jiarrage .Sc heme wdiieh, it i.s hopc^d, will 
be a success. 


(c) Some improvement seems very ncc*essary in the? Hecc»rd of Rights and title of owner- 
ship whereby dispute.s to ownership will be avoided and whicdi will fac ilitate the owntTs 
of such lands to raise loans from the mortgage banks on the secnirity of thcsci undisputed 
lands. Whenever a change is to be made in a Record of Rights of a land-ow'ner a notice 
is issued calling upon people to lodge objections against suc h alteration. Such notices 
do not reach every bexly, and in some cases, 1 was told, they are so is.sued that ]XM>ple 
come to luiow of the change long after it has been effected, wdth dehlx'rate object of 
keeping people in the dark. One of the ways to render suc h a change an effective one 
would be to serve such a notice on the Head of the punch ayat w ho should lx? asked to 
convene a meeting of the people of the village and have it read o ver to them and their 
^gnatures taken in token of their having been mad© conversant with the object of the 
notice. 


Another way will be to issue a list of changes in the Record of Rights made during 
a month or a quarter and to have it confirmed through the pvnehayut. 
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Qt7B8tio3i — ^Therc are practically no subaidiary iudustrieB, worth the name allied or 
Bupplemental to agriculture existing in the Karac;hi district, except dairy farming and 
garden produce on a small scale. Home such industries as poultry, dairy farming, hand- 
spinning and sheep rearing will greatly add to the income of an agriculturist if started on 
proper lines and on co-operatire principles. If those who wish to carry on such industries 
are properly helped in the way of finances, supply of experts of these industries and proper 
marketing of the products, the lot of many an agriculturist will improve. Their example 
will be followed by many in time to come who will wch ome an addition to their income. 

Working capital for these industries could be raised floating a co-operative society 
which will raise funds in the manner in which other co-oiK)rativc societies do. 

Marketing facilities could be afforded bj^ sale societies whfuever they exist ; if 
necessary, such sale societies could l>e midtiplied by opening branches at appropriate 
places or making arrangements with sin h soiling agencies which will assist in disposing 
of the gocnls at reasonable rates. 

Question 7. — No ‘ mutnal-hclj> ' relations exist between the different banks specified 
therein, with the ex(;cption that the Imperial Bank has a cash ( red it arrangement with 
the Hind Central (k)-operative Bank to the extent of one lakh of rupees which could be 
withdrawn at any time. The d(^positing of some of it.s surplus funds by the Hind Central 
Co-operative Bank with joint stock banks from time to time does not, in my opinion, 
come within the category of ‘ mutual-b(‘lp ' relatioius. 

Co-operative societies are, as a rule, financed by co-operative banks and get very little 
help from (Government and other depositors. They hav(y thertffore, inadequate funds to 
properly finance their meml>ers. There is a great necessity (ff supplying these societies 
with more funds wdiich w'ill forthcoming by the grant of financial conces.sions by w'ay 
of extension of apt^oial exemption from income-tax to genuine co-operative societies and 
inclusion of debentures issued by Provincial (k)-oj)erativ(* Banks in the list of truslee 
securities. 

Another way of helping these societies is W ask (TOvernment to deposit, without 
intorest, some portion of its surplus balance and to make Municipalities and Distric t 
Lo(^al Boards to deposit their surplus funds with such societies. 

Yet another way of raising funds will be for the Imperial Bank to accept the 
promissory notes of co-operative societies of unlimited liability tendered by the 
co-oj>erativo banks which finance such societies. 

If co-operative societies have ample funds they will l>e able to well afford long-term 
loans to agriculturists which will make repayment much easy and sure. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

There are certain points which have an indirect bearing on the financial position 
of an agriculturist which will greatly improve if these are taken into consideration.^ 
These are ; — 

1. Provision of experts in agriculture (including side-industries such as poultry, 

dairy, etc.,) for improvement of crops and industries. 

2. Pn^vision of labour saving devices such as tractors, improved agricuHu^l 

implements, etc., etc. 

3. Starting of crops and cattle insurance societies. 

Mr. N. D. MaUik. 
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4* ©(^-operation with the Taluka Development Associations. 

5. Compulsory supply of best seed. (In many instances agriculturists arc tempted 
to buy cheap seed or deteriorated seed without thinking that they will suffer heavily 
by such seed not germinalmg. This happens every day.) 

6. Provision of a sinking fund by cliarging a little profit by the co-operative seeil 
societies on seed purchased from time to time. 

7. Arrangements for providing main requirements of agriculturists near their homes 
so as to avoid their paying frequent visits to the town. 

8. Practical co-operation of the Agricultural Department with the co-operative 
societies. 

9. Introduction of Village Punchayat Act. 

10. Provision of a workshop wliere well water is ])umped by enigines for irrigation 
(Agriculturists have suffered by their engines getting out of order or a part of the 
engine being broken, which they could not put in order l)efore sp<'nding some days and 
money in the town where su( h lH>tty works are not taken iioti< e t)f by big w'orkshops. 
Tlie result was w’ithcring of crops for want of water). 

Ora! Evidence. 

1101 1. The Chairman : Mr. Mai iik, you were until recently a Director of the Sind 
(Central Oo-opesrative Rank ? — Yes. 

11012. You wer(^ connected for some time with the sale so< ieties in Malir ?— Yes. 

llOlIk (kill you h‘ll us from your experience if eo-ojK'i’ative marketing in Sind exist, s ? 
Do you think it could l)c orgaui/.ed and devidoped ? — .ludging from my little exptu'ieneo 
in this line, 1 tliink thoi’c is very great scope for development of sale societies on propc^r 
lines. What is required to make tliom succes.sful is that they should 1 h^ on a large scale 
organised not only to sell the agricultural produce hut also to supply the refiuirements 
of agriculturists by way .)! jiloiigbs, impleniimls and otber tilings. 

11014. You think that there should be purchase and sale societies '! Yes. 

11015. Would sale business alone lie not suftiident V — It will lie sufficient, but I think 
it will help agriculturists if they have iHith these things at one place. 

11010. Is proper husincss management available ? — Yes ; but unforturiutely the rides, 
as they are, require that the managing committee should be constituted of memliers 
W'ho are mostly agriculturists. 

11017. You suggest a combination of businessmen and agriculturists on the managing 
committee. Would not their interests clash ? — By “ husinessmeii ” 1 nn^an members 
of agriculturist classes who understand business and who are in touch with the 
market. 

11018. You do not mean by ‘‘ businessmen ” men doing the same sort of husiiiess as 
societies do ? — No. They would be a hindrance rather than a help. I had in mind the 
case of a society in Okhara in the Punjab. There they have a businessman as their 
secretary with some people to help him. There the agriculturists are also peoph? 
who know business, hut they do not wish to become members of the managing 
^mmitbees, whereas I have seen in Sind that they are anxious to become members of such 
committees. In Okhara the society has its own building. 

11019. Do the managing committee members who are non-businessmen override 
the decision of business managers ? — In majority of cases it is so. 
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11020, Ai^ the sale societies in Malir working on commission agency lines ? — Yes. 

11021. They do not take the risk on sales ? — So far they have not. 

11022. What is your opinion ? Should they take the risk or not ?~-lt was suggested 
in one case that they should take the risk. For instance, in the case of export of potatoes 
to Bombay there is a likelihood of the agrieulturists Ijeiiefiting by the prieeg which are 
available in Bombay, but here wdien the potatoes are sold, these baniaa buy and send 
them to Bombay to bo sold there. If sale soc ieties had the power to purehase and send 
them to Bombay on behalf of and at the risk of agriculturists, in the long run, the 
agriculturists will be the gainers, provided the management understands the business 
and is in touch with the market. 

11023. Under the prestmt state of affairs, would you suggest that the society should 
take the risk or should it only act as commission agent ? — 1 understand that some agricul- 
turists arc willing to take the risk ihcmscjlvcs by sending the goods to Bombay on their 
being advanced 50 per c*cnt. of the market rate and settling their account 
aftewwards. 

11024. Mr. J. N. It. Mehta : Will they satisfied with 50 per cent.? — 1 think so, 

11025. The Chairman : You say that some meml)ers have suffered for want of 
adequate financial help at the nick of time. Do you mean that the limits are not 
sufficiently high ? — The memlxrs of co-operative societies are financed according to 
the amounts sanctioned by the managing c-ommittee. The requirements of an 
agriculturist are such that he cannot l)e sure that ho will not require more money in 
time of necessity. For insance, assume a zemindar is sanctioned Ks. 500 for his seed, 
for the labour and for everything. During this j;>eriod he is given to understand that he 
will not be given any more money ; in the meantime he loses his bullocks, and if ho comes 
to the society for a loan for this purpo.se the society says we have already given you the 
necessary amount and we cannot give you anything more. 

1 1026. Is it not the practice here, when loans are askeni for or sanctioned by the bank, 
to make allowances for certain accidents and Han(’ti(»n some amount for emergencies 
so thatj it can be utilized in times of need ? Have you tried to have a little margin ? — Y'es, 
but it is not sufficient. 

11027. Then you say : “ Not that the co-operative societies cannot meet their 
demands in full but because stress is laid by authorities concerned on enrolling an 
uncontrolablo number of members ”. Do the authorities ask the societies to enrol very 
large numbers ? — Y^es. 

11028. But there is a limit to the numbejr ? — 1 do not think so. 

11029. Is it not limited in the bye-laws ? — Of course there is a limit fixed in the e^tse 
of societies of people who are not agriculturists. 

11030. Are you referring to credit societies or to sale societies ? — I am referring to 
credit societies. 

11031. Your jK)iiit of view is that a small number of people so long as they are good 
are better than a large number of people whom you cannot control ? — Yes. 

11032. But who insists on increasing the number ? — The Co-operative Departmei^t. 
Always their aim has been to increase the number and instructions, if I mistake not, 
have been given to them to this effect. 

ifr. A. XT. 
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11033. In the ca«e of societies is not a limit fixed in the bye-lavs ? — It may be so, 
but I am not sure about it. 

11034. You say that a sum of Rs. 20 per a<*re is required on an average for cultivation 
purposes,? — In the beginning 1 thought that Rs. 10 would be enough, but from 
my practical experience I say that even Rs. 15 arc not enough if they are to be fijianced 
adequately. 

11035. When you say this, have you in view a tract like Malir or any average tract 
in Sind ? — This amormt is based from my expt^rieiice of the Malir societies, 

11036. But Malir requires much more capital than an ordinary tract in Sind ? — 
You have to spend for seed, etc., and, as I said, my ex}K‘rience is limited to Karachi 
district only. 

11037. You know there are several sale societies in various parts of the Brovince : 
Do you think that any sale organization is necessary in central ])laces like Karachi or 
Hyderabad to help the various sale societies ? — I should think so. 

1 1038. In what w’ay ( Oiild such an organization here help them ? — By keeping in 
touch with the fluctuating prices of the market so that a society in the inofus.^il ran know 
what is going on in. the Karachi market ; and the Karachi people will la; able to safeguard 
the interests of agriculturists by arranging a proper price for those artirles W'hich (‘annot 
be sold locally profitably. 

11039. You say that the sale societies advance 75 per cent, of the market ]>rice ? — 
I think there is a nile in their bye-law's that it ean give up to f)!' to 60 per cent., but 
there is a tendency even to give up to 75 pen* < vai. 

11040. Arc pi’ople satisfied with 75 ]><‘r cent. ? Docs the hania sometimes give 
them more* ? — Yos. 

11041. Do members of co-operative societies demand more, or are they satisfied 
w ith 75 j>er <‘ent. ?■ — 8o far as their demand is concerned, they would like to have cent 
per cent. 

11042. Mr. J. N. H. Mehta : Have there not l>eeii instances when* 90 jxu’ cent, has 
been advanced ? — Not to my knowledge. 

1 1043. The Chuirman : You make a suggestion that a seed society should have 
a sinking fund. Is this to cover losse-sV— -My exi>erien<‘e h]}ow's that- there w'ill always be 
some bad debts and, with this object in view', 1 have ma<le this suggestion. In the 
very early stage of the society hen! 1 tried to put a little profit on the cost price of the 
seed so as to form a sinking fund. The agriculturists thereupon ctuTiplaincd to the 
Assistant Jtegistrar and he instructed that such a kind of profit should not be levierl. 
Therefore it w^as abolished. After gaining bitUir experitmee for a number of years, they 
have again started this fund. 

11044. You further say : ‘‘ Provision of a workshop where irrigation is by well water 
which is pximpod by engines is necessary'. Agriculturists have suffered by their engines 
getting out of order or a part of the engine being broken, which they ceuld not put in 
order before spending so many days and money in the tow'n w'hcre such petty" works are 
not taken notice of by big W'orkshops — In the case of Malir there are about 45 engines 
forking. Whenever any of the engines goes out of order, the zemindar has to run to 
Karachi to get it repaired . It takes a number of d ays to do this work and in the mea ntime 
the crop withers. If there are w'orkshops on the sjk)! and if anything goes wrong, he can 
get it repaired at once. 
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11045. Wotild there be sufficient work for a workshop in Malir ? — There would be 
sufficient work. 

11046. Why does not private enterprise come forward and start such a shop ? — 
Considering the money one will have to invest and to meet all charges, it will not be 
possible for one to come forward. If he is helped by a co-<>}X‘rative society, no doubt, 
he will come forv^'ard to undertake this work. 

11047. ProJe^^Hor Kah ; You say that funds in co-operative societies are inadequate ; 
but we are told that funds are l 3 dng idle with the central bank ? — S‘o far as banks 
are concerned they arc giving them loans, but so far as zemivdars' societies are concerned, 
they have not aufficient funds. 

1 1048. Tfic Chairman : You mean the primary societies ? — Yea. The bank has 
sufficitmt mon(‘y, but the societies have not siifficient money l^ecause the expenses 
calculated for an agriculturist have been undcr-eKtimated. 

11049. ProfeMsar Kale : Therefore in the case of some bigger landholders the sums 
lent by them are too small ?— Yes. 

(i 

11050. Not that the total amount of funds is inadecpiate but that the limit up 
to vvhicvh loans ('an l>e granted is too low ? — Because the bank will not give raort' 
than what is required, in the case of an unlimited society then' is more than ample 
secairit}^ 

1 1051. What is your remc^ly ? Do you suggest that (iovernment should give certain 
com!Ci8sions and more money should be placred at the disposal of societies ? But this 
would not meet the cases you are pointing out ? -1 think, if tin- l)ank givTs more money 
to societies and ixqdenishes its resources with the helj) given by tlu' Government, the 
needs will be met. 

11052. The baT\k has mone^', Imt it is^onlj' a (piestion of limits in tlie societies ? — 
If the bank were to advance to all societies at the rate* at which 1 suggest, they will 
effectively finance their members. 

110511. The Chainnan : Do you mean tViat the bank does not advance sufficient 
money to soeieties ? Is the amount which the bank gives to a society not siifih ient for 
it to finance its membt'rs atlequaUdy ? — The l>ank has money, but it docs not give 
snfficientlyq and if it were to give to all societies at the rate at which T calculate, it 
will not have money enough to provide for all the societies. I mean there will be no 
surplus then. , 

11064. Professor Kale : By that time more money will he coming into the bank. 
Therefore it is not a question of inadequacy of funds with the central bank ? — But how 
would it come ? In the ea«' of repayment of loans, it will take a long time. 

11065. We have complaints from the central bank that they have more money than 
tliey can deal with ? — Because the appUeations which they^ receive from societies are 
not entertained at their full amount of loan that they want. 

11056. ^ Why are they not entertamed ? — Because the directors are somew'hat nervous 
in advancing money, 

11057. But if there is sufficient security behind, why should they feel nervous T— 
Even then they feel nervous. 

Mu N. D^ MaUih, 
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11058. Then the fault lies with the central bank? — Yes; they do .not hnanoe 
properly. * 

11059. Mr, Buckley: You make an interesting snj^i^estion as follows: “ Till such 
time that he is properly educated the best way is to make it a condition in advancing 
him money to pay for a specialist in agriculture who will be a wholc-time employee of 
a village and who will help him to improve his crops by issuing proper kinds of manure, 
getting really certified good seed and so on Where would you get such a man ? — From 
the Agricultural Department and the experimental farms. 

llOfiO. What kind of training Avould you suggest that he should have? Of how 
many years’ experienoe should he be ? — At least five j^ears — practical and theoretical. 
I want a practical man. 

11061. You suggest that at present the agriculturists do nothing to save their c*rop8 
from insects. Do you think that, if such a man is appointed, they would carry out his 
instructions ? — Yes, if the money is advanced on tins particular condition amongst 
other conditions that they will have to pay for such an expert and should carry out his 
suggestions. What I am dri\ing at is tliis. From my experience I have found that \yihave 
tried to help the mi rtc/ars In all ways, l.r., by giving tliem mtuiey, seed, good im- 
plements, etc., but W4* bavt‘ not tried to improve the method of cultivation which they 
liave neglected. I am not talking of it on scientific lines. Fven in the ordinary cases 
what 1 find is that as so<»n as they sow their seed they think that their duty is done and 
they do not care what these ealarnities are which they can avoid excej>ting those over 
whic h they have no t'ontnd. They do not knew also t he fact that a man who knows about 
agriculture is making four times more than what they do. A gentleman from Hyderabad 
came to Malir and laughed at the wa.s^tage of water and land. Taking one instance, 
they had the cauliflower and they had not trimmo'l useless leaves so as to make them 
grow bigger. H<‘eing this he said that they would have got c ent per c ent, more from that 
very tract of land if they had done as he was doing it. 

11062. What woidd he t he cost of such a specialist in agric ulture. How much would 
it come to per head in a village ? — Takiicg the salary of the person at Us. 300 and assum- 
ing that theuT are 150 members, it would come to Ks. 2 per head pc^r mensem. 

11063. Mr. V. L. Mrhta : You say that the Imperial Dank has acivanced moneys 
to sale socic^ties on the security of agricadlural ]H-od ucc‘>. I understood from other witncjsses 
that this money w'as being advanced by the Sind Contra] Co-operative Bank. Do you 
refer to the advances made on the security of agricultiiral produce to the individuals 
or has the Imperial Bank also advanced to sale societies ? — My information is that 
the Imperial Bank has in certain parts advanced to agricuilturists not l>oing meml)er8 
of co-operative societies. 

11064. But not to sale societies? — No. 

11065. You Buggest that the indigenous banker should be helx^ed by Government and 
co-operative societies in getting his money back, I can understand the first part of your 
suggestion, but how can a co-operative society help him in getting his money back ? — 
Under the Co-operative .Societies Act, a co-operative society has alien over the produce 
qf an agriculturist. Supposing the same agriculturist is financed by a sowc^r, he cannot 
get his money until such time that a co-operative society recovers its dues. But it can 
help him in this way that a part of his produce should be reserved for him or that he 
should be given a portion of the amount of the sale proceeds. 

HO ¥ 106 — 12 
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11066. Bu^ would not such an arrangement l>e on mutual basis, m that if an agricul- 
turist takes bis produce to a the souxar might give the society same facilities ? — 

It will })e on a mutual basis. 1 shall give you a concrete example. One member of the 
Malir Co-operative So(;iety was refusetl help by a co-operative society because he was 
already given the amount according to tVic limit. He had prepared the land but he could 
not got the seed nor the money. I got him money from the seed dealer (about Rs. 126 
in cash) with the coiiscint of the manager of the society on condition that the sowcar will 
bo given ilio cost of the stjed first and whatever balance remains should be given to 
the society arul after that if anything is left, it should go towards the cash payment 
from the sowcar ; thus 1 got money for him. 

(The w'itness withdrew.) 

Tht Committee, then adjourned till JJ a.m. (m Friday^ the 17th January 1930, 


Mr, A’ MaU h 
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Friday, January 17th, 1930. 
KARACHI. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A, Madan, C.I.K., {Chnlrmav). 

Proftfssor V. G. Kale. I Mr. J. N. H. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. - Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. P. Masani {Sejcrdary). 

Sctli Haji Abdulla Har<k>n liidian ('itiiraJ Hanhivg Efujniry 

(Armtnitivi). 

Khan Bahadur GUL MAHOMED ABDUL RAHMAN, Deputy Director 

of Agriculture, Sind. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION ]. 

1. — .Acrricultiirist inMV he divided into-- 

Zernindi.tr (Landowner), and 

Hari (Tenant-at-vs ill). 

Hari is the netual tiller. He raises money for exyiense.s diirinj^ cultivation in 
two ways : — 

Loan from zetnindar to the extent of Jls. 40 to J()0 per pair of bullocks engaged 

free of interest. 

Oeht from village hania mostly in the shape of foodstutts and clotliing. 

The zemindar has to de^waal for expense.s during (•ultivatiou on — • 

1. Taccai i from (Jovernrnent at per cent. 

2. Loans from joint stock banks at 8 per cent. 

3. Credit from co operative banks at 10 per cent. 

4. V^illage oi* local sowcarn at 15 |K»r cent. 

The rates of interest charged to a hari arc generally from 25 to 50 per c(‘nt. according 
to the credit-worthiness of the borrowing i>cr«on with or without security. The only 
security worth the name is the mortgaging of bvest<K*k of tlic huri. The loans are 
generally for the^ period of one crop season. The Joan to a hari from his zemindar is 
free of interest generally, and percentage of zevtindars charging any interest is decreasing 
• year by year owdng to deteriorjition of lalKjur lK>tb as regards (piality and ((uantity. C)ne 
moral obligation attaching to those loans is that the kori will not quit the village before 
discharge of such loans and engage himself mainly on the culti vation of the zemindar's 
lands. 
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As regards advances to zemindars the rates of interest are above noted. The security 
given is the standing crop if the loan is a short-term one, but if the loan is taken for per- 
manent improvements or to liquidate old debts the land is mortgaged ; but in order 
not to infringe the land mortgage Jaws, this has taken the shape of actual sale deed being 
executed, so that if the money is paid within preseril>ed time the sale deed is handed 
back to the mortgagor. Jewelleiy is sometimes accepte^d as security. 

The amount in all these cases is restricted to amounts less than half the value of security 
offered and the j)eriod is generally one year or more years except the security of the 
standing crop, in which case the estimate of the standing crop is made by inspection 
and contracted for. An advance of about 5 per cent, of tlio value is then made to the 
zemindar. 

Question 2. — The crop is marketed in three ways - 

(1) The village bania takes the small (jiiantities on cash payment from harts. 

(2) Tlio zehiind^ir first asks for rates from nearest imijulis which are chiefly main 
towns of Sind, and through local broker strikes the bargain on consignment of produce 
brought in the market. In the case of very big zntiindars whose produce is appreciably 
large, the dealers or their agents visit , the zetnlndars and strike the bargain on certain 
fixed quantities. Such bargains obtain for the zemindar fair prices, though in weigh- 
menta he may lx> deceived. Cash is paid on the spot t>/i actual deliveries. The carting 
of produce to market is don£> liy htjris on payment by the menhant. The (H)-operativo 
effort in marketing produce sbould come in after raising the standard of education 
in the agriculturist. 

Qitestion 3. — Land values pv.v acre are as below ; — 

Rice lands from Rs. 2(K) to Rs. 800. 

Good garden lands from Rs. 500 to 1,200 with av('11. 

Dry crop lands Rs. J(K> to 300. 

Bosi wheat lands Rs. 200 to 400. 

Tl^e factors alTecting values are - 

Proximity to town or village. 

Productivity of soil. 

Irrigation facilitie.s. 

Lift or flow. 

Quality of soil. 

Quality of huris available. 

In the event of Government auctions, or court decree sales, th(^ land generally is under- 
rated, but equitable deals are generally the result of sales by private negotiations. 

Question 4. — Yes. 

Some provisions of the Dt^kkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act have been extended to 
Sind, but it is ineffective inasmuch ns the object of the Act is defeated (vide my remarks 
in first paragraph). 

There are no land mortgage banks in Uiis Province. But we have^few newly started 
temirtdara' bonk on co-operative lines. 

Question 6. — The Indian Central Cotton Committee had about a year ago instituted 
investigations regarding financing of cotton. Facts and figures collected dufing 
these investigations in 8ind shall be one of the ways to arrive at an estimate of the 
indebtedness of certain villages. 

K^n Bahadur Ovl Mahomed Abdul Rahman. 
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Usually it is the indigenous banker or village aowcar by whom the major portion 
of liability is incurred. The rates of interest charged have lanm shown above. The 
indigenous banker or village souKor uses no method in arriving at t)\e raU' of interest 
like tiovernment or joint stock or co-ojKTative banks. He only ealeulates the (ihanees 
of re(;ovory and the degn-e of pressing need of the agriculturist and the number of sources 
open to him for raising money and then fixes up a rate wdthin limits given above. 

Questio?< 6. — The number of small indu8trie.s are few in !Sind and are supplemental 
to agri culture, K'iz. : — « 

Basket or mat making. 

Sheep and goat rearing. 

Poultry raising. 

Indigenous dairying. 

The demand for these c lasses of prc:>duce is generally more than supply ; hence fair 
prices are realized for these. 

The land is so much abundant in Sind and work on it so voluminous that there 
should be little fear of unemployment, 'i’hc' eanal clearance's alTord lucrative' 
(‘mployment during the oft -season. I 

Oral evidence. 

11007. 7'he Chairman : How long have you boon in Karachi ? — 25 years. 

11008. Before coming to your statement, 1 want to ask you a few questions about 
your views regarding the finance of agricullure in the Barrage lands. After one 
pur<^ha.ses the land, 1 expect he will have to spend some mone3' for clearing the land 
and making it fit for agriculture. Wliat do you think would be the amount 
rc'quired ? — I think on an average it would be Hs. 30 per acre. 

11009. And there vsdll Ixi a considerabk' amouiii of additional finance rc'quired for 
ordinary cultivation ? — Yes ; naturally there should be provision for cat tle, seed, etc. 

11070. Of course it is difficult to make any accurate estimate, but do you think you 
will be able to give a rough idea ? — Say there is a holding of ten acres. I think a pair of 
bullocks w ould be able to do ten acres, and a jiair would cost from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, and 
implements of husbandr^'^ might cost about Rs. 50. Then there will be expenditure for 
seeds. 

11071. Would the amount of taccavi, which the zeinivdar gives to the harl, be a sort of 
a guide to find out the cost of cultivation V—He gets it for his maintenance and for the 
maintenance of his cattle and to meet the? expenses of cultivation, e.j/., for seed, and 
then again that depends upon whether the land is lift or flow. In the case of lift land 
he has to get more taccavi and the exfienaes are more for the maintenance of cattle. 
Under the Barrage, when w^ater .supply will be {lerennial, I do not think the expenses 
for the maintenance of cattle will be very much, but, for bis own maintenance, 1 think, 
^ provision of Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per season per holding of ten acres would be enough, 

11672. T)o you expect that a good number of people would go in for exjiensive 
machinerj^ such as tractors ? — To a small extent, and not at present. It w i 11 Ixj probably 
•after uome years w'hen all the han's- are absorbed here in cultivation and tjiere will be 
necessity for mechanical cultivation, and it will be only then that people will go in for 
ex^naive machinery. They will have to form themselves into unions to enable them 
to purchase costly machinery. 
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11073. You have had a lot of experience about small agriculturistB here. Do you 
think it would l)e safe to hnanee them for purchase of lartd. because usually they have no 
capital of their own and the only security will be the land itself and the produce ? 
Would they be able to pay off the purchase price ? — Under the present oonditions of 
illiteracy of these people and looking to the condition of the cultivators who are very 
extravagant in their expenditure, 1 am afraid, it wdll not be safe. 

1 1074. Apart from that, what would happen if these people are financed to purchase 
lafld ? Who would do the cultivation of lands wdiich are cultivated by them at 
piH^sent ? — Present lands are being cultivated by harin, and at prese nt there is dearth 
of population, and, till it is filled up, I do not think it is possible to give out all 
the lands. 

11075. In other w'ords, there will he difficulty of cultivating the prcs^'iit lands if the 
haria who are working on the zemiTidfirs'' lands become landholders ? — Certainly. 

1107(5. Is there no possibility of substituting nicchaiiica] dr'viccs (d cultivation in 
place cif haris and reducing the number of cultivatoi’s ? — 1 think it will take son)e time 
before that can be done. 

1 1077. You say that the srmirniar gives loans of H.s. 40 to Ks. 100 for a pair of bullocks. 
Is that for ten acres ? — For ten to twelve acres. The iaccavi varies with the area and 
with the mode of irrigation. If it is lift more is ne 'frssaiy, and if it is How less amount is 
required. 

1 1078. Does it cover all the money that the hari requires for cultivation Yes. 

11079. He also requires money for maintenance ?• — Yes. 

11080. Doc'S it inclTide that too ? — I have kepi a large margin. If he gets Ks. 100, 
I think he would he indciM'udent of any outside debt ; but if he gets only Ks. 40, he will 
have to diqitmd u|>on some source. 

11081. You say that zemindarH get sometimes loans from joint stock hanks. 
Is t hat common ? — It is my ndstake. 

11082. Wo have been informed that stime zemindars do get Joans from the 
Imperial Bank on the ..ecurit v of their produce ? — 1 do not know that. 

11083. You say that the only 8(*ciirity which the hari can give is his livesiock, but 
is it Jiot a f.aet t hat the baitia advances money on the security of the standing crop and 
expects him to bring the crop to him w hen it is ready Y — Yes. 

11084. Do you kn(iw' of cases where the /mn‘ leaves the zemindar without paying off 
his debt ?-— ^Several eases. Unless the zemindar sues him in the civil court it is very 
difficult to recover the amount. 

11085. And he cannot recover even then ? — Exactly. 

11080. Is there very much done by way of land improvement either by the hari or 
by the zemindar ?— The hari has no jxwmanent interest in the land, and unless he has 
security in the land he cannot carry out improvement in the land. And the zemindars 
do not go in for land improvement to a large extent, 

11087. What about the small peasant proprietor Y Is he more inclined than either 
the zemindar or the hari to carry out land improvement ? — Yes. 

1 1088. Do you think that there would be more land improvement if there were ipor© 
finance^ available at reasonable rates? Is it the want of finance which prevents 
big zemindars to go in for land improvement ? — I do not think it is so. 

Khan Bahadur Oul Mahomed Abdul Rahman. 
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11089. And the p<*a«tint proprietor ? — SiippOKiiig we give him cheap credit or 
something of that kind and any facility for land improvement, I am afraid, he is likely 
to spend the money in some other direction than in land improvement. Of (M^)urse, there 
are some exceptions in which zemivdnrs do sjvnd every pie cm the improvement, of 
land, but, taking zemindtirH as a class, thc*y arc not inclined to sy>end that money on 
improvement of land, but they spend in other direetions. 

11090. ^ ask yon this beoanse some witnesses told ns that they had no money aiMl 

that they could not go in for land improvement. Tliey also staUnl that they did not 
know' anything about tar.cdvi loans. Do yon think if more niont'V were available the small 
or big zemindar would spend more on land improvement V -l have not full knowledge 
of the subjeetf in the w hole Presidency, but, from what I have been sc*eiiig here, 1 feel 
that those j>eople are more discreet than people here. For instance, you w ill tind the 
rtmnvari class or the Gujarati class morc^ prosperoi»s than }»eopIe in Sind. 1 think in 
Sind peo])lt‘ are indi.S(‘reet i)) speudifjg their money. Gujaratis and Deeeanese might 
be more discreet. 

11091. That is to say, they will take money for laiul improvement and speiul in 
other directions ? - Ye.s, in Sind it is generally so. 

Ilti92. In other words, the^y are not very anxious about getting linaiice for 
improvement of laud ? 1 do not think they are anxion.s under the present conditions, 

because! when the lands are extensive they can well afford to h‘ave a bad [jortion of their 
land uncultivatcal. 

1 109.‘k Coming to tlie question of marketing, there! are interesting figuies about 
l>oiTowings givcm in the Indian Central Cotton Committee Report. It struck me and 
some of the other members that the ligure of borrowings per hca,d given in Table 11 as 
lls. 809 is certainly much higher than the figure for the Pre^sideney ? — These ffgiins arc 
based on ( lose enquiry, and 1 do not think th(\y could be doubted. 

11094. The question is whether the average cultivator would borrow Rs. 800. It 
seems a large figure ? — Tliesc ciujuirics specially relate to Kliandu and othc^r places w lu'rc 
there is lift cultivation, and consequently, more expensive, and the zrmindars 
or cultivators here put in more work. For instance, they manure the land and ei/ltivate 
it two or three months before the actual crop is put in, and secondly, tlv!y recjuirc money 
for feeding cattle, etc., and, therefort!, their borrowings go high. At the same time 
throe to four men combine to carry out lift cultivation, hence their and their families, 
maintenance charges during cultivation season swell high. 

1 1095. Were these enquiries made all ovc^r Sind or in particular villages ? — They 
were made in typical centres. 

11096. Were these in one district or two districts ? — In three districts, viz., 
Nawabshah, Thar and Parkar, and Hyderabad. 

11097. If they borrow Rs. 809 per head, their output miist be proportionately high, 
and, therefore, these cultivators must be on the whole well off ? — As a rule, they live 
from hand to raouih ; they have not any savings. 

11098. But they would earn proportionately more income ? — Of course, their income 
ifl high because of high produce, but the expenses are also high. 

11099. As regards marketing, has the Cotton Marketing Act not been applied 
anywhere here ? — This question was before us and it was discussed before the Divisional 
Board of Agriculture, and everybody opposed it because they thought the time was not 
ripe. 
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1 1 100. Are there any cotton markets in Sind ? — None, not in the sense as understood 
in Berar or other places. 

II 101. Is it the practice to sell the cotton in the village ? — The cultivator prefers to 
sell it on his own field, but sometimes he takes it to ginneries. 

11102. Is it due to want of transport facilities ? — Want of transport facilities as well 
as saving the trouble of packing in gunny bags and taking it on camels. Theit? 
is sonjetiines leakage on the way and there is also fear of theft. , 

11103. Are the weights and measures uniform throughout Sind ? — They are supposed 
to 1x5 uniform, but sometimes misehief is })layed. 

11104. But legally they are uniform ? — Yes, the standard is the Bengal mS/Und every- 
where all over Sind. 

11105. Sometimes the produce is not properly weighed ? — That happens when 
illiterate cultivators take it to small hanias. 

11106. You say in your writleii statement ; The c' 0 -u]X"ra live cHort in marketing 
produce should come in after raising the standard of education in t he agricnltnriet. ” 
But 80 far as big zp.mindara are concerned, would it not be a good thing for them to 
combine ano sell their produce ? — Ah a rule big zemindars are also illiterate, and they 
would not be benefited so much Iw combining, without education. 

1 1107. Bo t hey get a fair ]u'iee at pr^'sent ? — They do. Though they may be Kolling 
the produce on tlu'ir lands, th('r»' is eonijadit ion an\ongHt the buyers, and I do not 
think tlu’y are cJieato<l so far as the pi iee is concerned. 'I'hey get a fair price. 

11108. Are they cheated in the weightmeiit ? — It is likely iiidess tlie seller is 
careful. 

11109. Have any other enquiries besides tbe Central Cotton Committee’.s enquiry 
bf'on made about marketing of other crops, say, wheat ot juar ?~'No ; but in the case of 
wheat or juar or rice the system is practically the same ; there is no essential 
difference. 

11110. Has your Dej)artment lx>en making any enquiries regarding the possibilities 
of secondary or subsidiary inoustries for the agi icult iirists ? — Wc have been making 
enquiries, but we find that there is not much scope for it. because cultivators have 
sufficient work on their own land.s throughout the year, if a cidtivator is induHlrious, 
he has sufficient work to do on the land. 

mil. In Sukkur and in other villages the holdings of Aarfi’ are very small, and some- 
times they can get only one . rop. How does the hari employ himself when he is not 
employed on the field ? — He has othor work to do. He lets his bullo k-carts on hire. 

11112. If a man wants W'ork, there is sufficient work — Yes ; they actually do it. 
In the case of lift cultivation they let out their camels on hire, and they carry the 
produce from villages to towns in their bullock-carts or can even employ themselves 
on canal clearnnee. 8o that there is no dearth of occupation. 

11113. He is rather in a good position ? — Certainly, if Le has mind to do the 
work. 

1 1 114:' Mr. Kamat : Taking a small holding here and taking t hree average years, have 
you worked out from the agricultural point of view the cost of production and the valtire 
of total yield and w hether there is any margin of profit left to the cultivator here ^ — The 
reliable.iigurea that we possess pertain to the Government farms, but these figures are 
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bMed iBot» on the industrial standaixi than otherwise, and consequently t hey cannot l>o 
compared with the actual cost which is incurred by the cultivator himself ; hut from the 
economic enquiries that we carryout in ctuirse of our toiirs we find that there is a fair 
margin of j^woht on the part of the zemindar ; but we might take it that oid of every 
three seasons, two seasons arc good and the third a bad one. 

1 1 1 1;>. We have been told by a revenue officer that if the cultivator puts in suflieicnt 
industry into his business, that is, does sufficient ploughing, manuring, etc., theie is 
no neetl for him to be indebted. In fact that is the view of Mr. I)ow\ I)o you agree ? — 
There is no need for him to be indebted ? 

IM16. Ye.s ; this indebtedness is due to the laziness and want t)f industry hi bis 
opinion ? — The present conditions of irrigation in Sind do not, I believe, make crc/ps 
successful every year; but when irrigation eonlitions improve, and if tJiert' is no 
climatie or any other calamity,! think there is no need for him to be indebted. But 
at present conditions are very unfavourable and sometimes crops do fail on aeeount 
of want of sufficient irrigation. But F do nc»t think he is cjuite idle. He does work, 
though his standard may not be high. 

11117. 8o you do not agree with this view tliat the c nlti vat ors are idle in Sind ? — 
1 mean the standai< 1 may not be high, but I do not think he is idh' to tlie extent 
he is depicted. 

1 1 118. This is actually what Mr. Dow states : “ 3"he land in 8ind is c rying out to 
have more work done on it ; if the /tnri were encouraged to spiuid his time in weeding, 
levelling, manuring, clearing, etc., instead of sitting idle, the resulting increase of 
productivity of the land would be sufficient to clear him of debt.” Do you agree 
with this ? — In a way he is right. In.stend of doing some other jobs, sueli as letting 
camels and hiring bullock-carts, if he were to put labour in land, the land would improve 
and naturally the income would he increased ; but to .say that he docs not work and 
he is lazy, I do not agree. 

11110. Speaking about the Barrage area whe?i it will ( (unc irito full (udt ivation, arid 
speaking about financing agencies then, do you think the pr(‘sent tarrari policy of (hjvcin- 
ment would have to be changed. Now facravi is given on a very small scale and is not 
intended for such big schemes. If millions of acres are t/O be brought inf o c‘uiti\ atiou, 
would thc iacc(H>i policy have to lx* changed '! — Ohangful in what way ? 

1 1 120. In giving out more finance either to the hari or to the zpniimlar for hmg-terni ? — 
It will be net^essary to give out what the zeniimlar aetually rew^uires instead of giving 
out paece-meal or giving him a part of his requirements. 

11121. At present the Government leave the agricultural finance either to the bauia 
or to the co-operative credit society, and they do very little of financing agriculture 
themselves ; but they have brought into existenc^e a very large irrigated area. Should 
they stop only at irrigating canals, or should they go further by financing the Jiari by 
changing or relaxing their policy and giving long-term loans to haris ? — 1 think that 
would be necessary. As regards agency, either Government or the oo-optuative cn'dit 
society should do it. The hania should be out of consideTation IwH^ause be is simply 
fleecing the people. 

11122. About the rate of intereftt prevailing in this part of the country, are thcit; 
various e-\ actions by money-lenders, such as sotveartt in other parts do ? — Yes, 
there ar6. 
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Ml 23. What 18 the system? — Ther<* art* various obliuations. The oulfivator haa 
to give a bag of new grain to the money-lender or to do aome work either in the field or 
in the house of the lender. 

Ml 24. And these are traditional things and submitted to by the oultivators ? — Yea. 

1M25, It has been suggested that there should be a Money-lenders* Act putting 
some restrictions on these illegitimate transactions of the money-lenders and sotfrar^. 
In view of the long or ancient usages and customs you just referred to, would you be in 
favour of such legislation ? — I think instead of doing all these things, if you were to 
educate the ztmindar or the cultivator, you w'ould meet with all the evils. The whole 
trouble is illiteracy. 1 remember an instance. I was present once when a cultivator 
was (bearing his accounts with a bania^ and the bania said : “ Well, you have to give 
me Ks. 80, and the interest on that is 5 |>eT cent, and 80 X 500." It is obviously 
400, and tlie cultivator said " Yes." T mean that is all illiteracy. Instead of introducing 
now legislation, I think education is the first essential, and they should be ©diu*ated. 

11126. Quite so; but the illiteracy is a general question. So long as illitenu}^ is 
there, do you mean to suggest that any legislation like the Money-lenders’ Act would 
l>e inoperative in view of the special dilliculties of Sind ? — I am unablt^ to say anything 
on the point becauw* I have not thought of what restrictions would then* Ix' and what 
ju'oviaions of the Act wHiuld be. I mean, those traditions do exist and the z^rnhidars 
and cultivators follow them willingly. 

1 1127. About marketing, when this new Barrage area comes into cultivation, should 
it be an essential precedent tliat there should be established mamlia and regulatt^d 

markets, or should we leave the whole thing to the old systeiii ?- 1 think it would be 

necessary to ot)en some feeder railway lines and open new roads before any market is 
established, otherwise markets will not lie successful. At present there are no good 
roads, and the distance is so great that people will avoid as far as possible bringing 
their produce on camels to central markets. 

1M2S. Then again, so far ns agricultural operations in these large Barrage areas 
are^concemed, and the difficulty of ploughing by bullocks, wotild it be a fea.sible propo- 
sition for some one to start hiring out tractors on the rental system ? -The movement 
is going on. In fact there are two firms which have already put on the market t wo types 
of tractors, but it has yet to be seen whether it would be a paying proposition. In spite 
of tractors the bullocks will exist. In America wdiere the tractors are used on a largo 
scale, they have not Ix^en able to replace the bullocks or horses by more than 50 }xu* cent. ; 
they do exist. 8o bullocks must exist, but the number will, of course, decrease. But 
the whole ([uestion of tractor has yet got to lie studied from the economic; point 
of view. 

1 n29. IV hat I am asking is, when you open out these big areas, w ould it be necessary 
to carry out agricultural operations by labour-saving devices and find finance for that ? — 
Certainly, it will be necessary later on though not in the beginning. 

11130. The financing of these should be done by whom ? -In the case of a big 
zemifuhirt I think he can finance himself as they have done in two cases. But, in the 
case of jMiialier men, I think some co-operation will be necessary. Soim^ villages must- 
unite together to buy a tractor and then w^ork. the case of big men theix^ is no 
dUficulty. - 

11131. And if villages have to unite, who should take the lead in training up these 
people to do this sort of work ?— ^The training should lx* given by the Agricultural 
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J><?l>artnieftt. Even now the Agriciiltiiral J)ej»ariineiit b«« been deiiunistraf ing tlw 
traelora ftom village to village. 

11132. That is about the traetor. But other operations, eiich as tluashijig 
and harvesting, can also be done by meclmnical ])ower ? — Yes. 

11133. And who should finance these ? — Co-operative societies. 

11134. Co-oj>erative societies should Iw started for that? — Yes. 

11135. Now in (his Province the Anri has little or no land and the jxipulatinnof 
haris is very large compared to lliat of ztiuindaiii, Jn the Snhkur Barrage area vast 
land can be: brought under cultivation ; have you any idea as to how to turn the hnri 
into a Hinall zemindar by giv ing him laud and also Nome finaneo for cultivating the 
land — I do not think it M ill be safe to start this Mholosale and try to make f vei ^V 
hari a zemindar ; but it might be started gradually and seen hov it uorks, beenusc the 
hriri is very extravagant in liis liabils, and, if wv make an attempt to n>«ke Jdm 
a zemindar at once, mc might not lie sucoessfuh 

11]3(). What diflHcfilties do you apprehend except the fact that lie is spentithrifl in 
his ways ? — As J said ho may waste away his money for other purpow^s instead of fur land 
improvement. 8o I do not think this exj>eriment might be tried on an extensive^ s( ale, 
but it might be pursued gradually and seen liow it w orks, and then again, if you do 
that, you will deprive the labour from the zemindars^ land. 

11 137. Is that your fear ?'“'Not only that, but there are other factors also. 

11138. Professor Kale: With regard to this question, art' we to take it that in the 
special conditions of Sind a large numljor of tenants, such as Aar«>, aix* a neeesHity for 
agricultural operations ? — Certainly. 

11139. And the on!}' approa<‘h to the solution of the probJeni would be to better the 
condition of haru rather than make them iiidcjwndent landholders ? — 1 do not see in 
wdiat way we can better the condition of haris. 

11140. Prom what you have stated the impression 1 have taken is that you want tw o 
classes here as in England. There are big landlords and there are farmers, who are 
tenants ; but the conditions there are much more favourable on acoonnt of the fact 
that the farmers there have capital for their enterprise. 8o it is not a question 
merely of landlords ana tenants, but it is a question of landlords and good tenants and 
enterprising fanners, who have capital of their own. So, do you think that jn Sinu 
such land cannot be cultivated unless there are these cultivators, and the only soiut ion 
seems to be that the condition of the.se haris or tenants, whoever they may be, has to 
be improved, otherwise, as you say, if you turn them into landlords, the land will lie 
uncultivated? — Ye.s ; but supposing we want to improve their condition, iiow will 
you do that ? 

11141. For instance, giving them financial facilities ? — On what security ? They 
have no credit because they are landless men. 

1 1 142. The only security w ill be their crops and their character ?— Then the zemindar 
will have no concern with him. If a third man helps him on the security of the crop, 
the zemindar has a prior claim than the financier, because it is the zeniindar's land which 
tfe hari cultivates. 

1114S. Either the zemindar or some outsiae agency shoulci finance him ? — He 
is financed at present either by the zemindar or by the sotocar. By these two agencies he 
is already financed, otherwise he cannot existl 
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11144. Do you think that there ia no way out of the diffieiilty because the 
hariH present position cannot 1x3 improved and, oa you say, it is not practicable to 
make him an indei^endent laiidholder ? — I am not opposed to make him an independent 
landholder or the zemindar^ but what I want to suggest is that this experiment 
should be pursued very gradually and slowly to see how that system works. 

1 1145. You say in your statement that there is agrowing tendency^ for the scwiwrfar 
to lend to the hari free of interest. Are the loans sufficici»t for purposes of 
cultivation ? — Yes, in my opinion they arc sufficient. 

11145. And if they get them without having to pay interest, their condition is Ix^ttor 
than by going to co operative societies ? — 1 do not know w liother tlic haris are financed 
by co-nperativc* societies. I Ixdicve they are 7iot, I think their condition is not very 
bad, becauKc after all they are a sort of irresponsible m(*n. They have no security and no 
land of their own, and Avhen the debts accumulate, they simply go from one zrmindfjr 
to the other, wlio would finance them. 

11147. Do you think that the haritf cannot be brought into the Co-oiHuative 
Mrjvemeni and thot, as they are, their financial needs are satisfied by the zemindar "i — 
1 do not know w liether tliey can b<* brought into the (Jo-operative Movement, but if they 
are biought, there is nothing likt^ it. But my impre.ssion is that they are not brought 
becfiuse th(Te is no security. 

11148. And there is no necessity Ixaaiuse they are linanceti by the zemindar ? - The 
znnindar must finance him beeaust' he (udtivatess his land. 

I 1 140. Does he take any interest in some other way, say, through his share of ero]> ? — 
The share of crop de]X3nds upon tlm nature of cultivation. If it is flow’ ho takes half, 
a-nd if it is lift he takes one-third as lii.s own share, and he eharge.s something extra for 
other expenses. 

11150. lias your Department thought of the problems about the land under the 
Sukkur Barrage, what crops would 1x3 grown there and so on ?— That experiment about 
cultivation is going on, and it will take some time Ix'fon' the final result.s could lx* 
made jniblic. 

I I 151. That scheme will have refenmee to the crops but not to the pt*ople who wdll 
grow thon7 ? - "I'hat is the work of the Hevenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage. There is a separate 
officer for timt w ho will di-al with that question. 

11152. Is there no co-ordination between your Department and the other 
Department Kot in (connection with land di.stribution. Then' seems to lx* no 
necessity. 

111511. Y<m will propose certain crops to l>e grown, but unless there are meu to grow 
tiu*rn, how will your pahenie l>c carried out ? — I do not exactly follow this last question. 

11154. My question is that you are making an experiment with regard to the crops 
that may bo profitably' grown on the new' lands ux the Barrage area, but have you thought 
out as to the distribution of land and what will be the system under which the crop will 
bt‘ grown, bet ause the profitableness of the cultivation will depend on two things, vtz., 
on the crops and on the agency. Has this latter problem also been considered along with 
yemr agricultural problem ? — The crops and the alternative crops that wc are growing 
will be handed over to the zemindar to grow them in the Barrage area, and they will grow 
them in the ordinary course as they arc doing in other parts. There will not be miieh 
diifereneq in crops except a few extra or new' crops which we will recommend. 

11155. Whoever may be the zemindar will the crops be the same 7 — Yes. 
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1115€). Mr, Kamnt : 8p<iaking alKiiit these karis^ now there is the fmtai Hvsteni. Sup- 
posing that uysiein is ehangod into cash rent systcnt, ttiat is, tin* zeniind'ar to rt'ceive cash 
rent, and the tenure to be long, say, five years, and the kart to be financed by co-otx'vative 
Hocueties. If such a system is to be introduced, would it be possible t —That would 
jivobahly lie on the security' of his crops. I think it is wortli while, 

11157. That would improve the hari\s jiosition, and ho would stand on his own K'gs ; 
but would the zewindarfi like it ? — 1 think the zemhidara would like it . 

1115S. Then the zevrindar will be in the position of the landlord in England, who 
takes only a rent-roll ? — It will lie just the same thing as the z V 7 n iyidar \i'ho gives contract 
to a particular man and charges him Iks. 8 or Rs. 9 jmt acri'. It will lie immaterial to 
him provided there is security for the znniitdur getting his money for his <‘ontract, and 
then T think he will have no objection. 

111511. This would solve materially your prolilmii the Jifiri if ihc cash rent system 
were introdneed ? - 'ITns has to Im* seen, 

1 11Gb. Mr, J. N, H. Mehta : What are tlic financial relations at present in 8ind 
between a zemindar and a huri or b(‘t ween a zemindar fxwd a small khutedar "i Have 
they bor‘n advantageous to the zemindar or to the hart or have they Ix'en good to 
botli, or do you propose any other financial arrangt'menl het weeTi the zemindar and 
the hari. ;\s suggested by our eolleagiu', Mr. Kamat, which would be advantageous to 
both — My extK'rienoe in tliis conneetion is that the lot of n hart is not so bad as 
is suppo>(*d to 1 h‘. The hari, as J said, i.s more or less an iriesponsi bJe man who has ik> 
security. Of course if he is given any financial assistoiHc he vill naturally avail of 
it, blit he will not observe econoin 3 ' because he hai to ]'a \M>!u k the money which ho 
borrows, at the same time the zetnindar who advances mone.y to the Jutri has no legal 
means of recovering it and there i.s nothing to prevent the karl from running away. 
Personally 1 do not think that a harVa position is mueli worse off. 

11 IGl. Mr, 1*. L. Mehta : You are referring to haria getting money on the security 
tir mortgage of livestock. Are specific documents entered into, or is it only a general 
c liarge V - I think here some spc*cific documents are entered into. 

111G2. What is there to prevent them from creating another lien on the same 
assets ? — 1 do not think that the^^ cun do so. 

11105. Because these documents Mould be registered V — Yes. 

1 1104. Is it not the practice for haria to dispose of their cattle every year in order 
to pay to aowcars ? — Sometimes they do so. 

1 1105. Is it the general practice or not ? — Generally they Mould pay out of the sale 
pro( eeds of crops, but if the eowcar presses for his amount, the hari disposes of his animal 
and pays to the aowcar. Sometimes it so happens that a biiJlo< k worth Rs. 00 is 
sold to the aourar for Rg. 50. EYnding no other way to pay the amount to the 
Aowcar, wdien pressed by him, he gives his cattle. 

11 loo. Y"ou say; “An advance of about 5 per cent, of the value is then made 
to the zemindar/' .Do you mean thereby that the balance is ma^le available 
^aleron ? — Yes 

11107. Is there anything like a forward sale “i — In some cases there is. 

11168. Is this very common ? — It is very common in the case of cotton. 

11169. Is this on the increase or on the decrease V — It is on the increase. 
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1117U. Why in tin ho *i is it beoaiMo peopJe do not get the requieite iiJiaiiOiaJ 
facilities ? — ^Yes. 

11171. Have 3011 a number of co-operative «aJe societies here Yes. 

11172. Would you like their organization to Ix' changed a little ?— Yes, and 1 hope 
they will be successful. 

11173. Would you recommend side by side some active propaganda to be carried on, 
IxK^ause you refer in your si atcment to education. l>o you mean therebv’ general educa- 
tion Ill my statement, I have referred to education because it is very necessary, 
hofow considering any other scheme, that we should educate these zenrinc/e/ra and that, 
instead of making cheap credit extensive, 1 would like to intensify the work taking certain 
villages as a group and there introducingevery sort of co-operation in all branches and 
not giving money to cultivators direct in cash but giving in kind, for instance, supp] 3 nng 
them with i rnproved seed, with improved implements and also seeing tJiat their crops 
are profitably disposed olfT and, having done this work and having studied it for 
some lime and consolidated it, we should go further. But I am personally against 
cheap credit. It is rather harmful for the indiscreet zeminddr v\ho spends it for 
some other purpose, » 

11174. Do 3 »ou think a large nundxT of people, who arc cUicient farmers, arc being 
turned into tenants for a period, or ienants-at-will, through the process of ihc 
(‘iiforeemcnt of the old debts and is landed j)roperty passing on into the hands of 
creditors ? Da ve 3 "ou any information on this point T Have a 03 ^ smaller cemiwrfurj 
been turned into tenants? — There are man 3 ' eases in which they have become 
tenants. 

11175. Not on a very alarming scale ? — Xo ; but tliere have been several such cases. 

11170. Does then agriculture deteriorate, or is it tiiat there is no eliange in agricul- 
ture ? — The agriculture is there, and the conditions are then', but the wljole trouble is 
about debts. The debts go on accumulating and the man g(>(‘S on spe^nding and then 
the land passes out of his hands. 

1 U177. But, after the land passes into the hands of a sourar, does agriciillurc 
deteriorate or does it improve f — It does not ne(x\ssaril\ <lctci ioratc. 

11178. About the land improvement loan, i.s the Agricultural Depurtment being 
consulted l>oth by the llevcTiue Department and the Co-operative 1 )(‘i)artment when 
taccari is granted ? — The Co-operative Department has bixui consultiug it, but the 

veil no Depart uumt does not do so. 

HI Tib Do ihe 3 ’ make their own enquiries ?— Yes. 

IJ180. Have the}' tiieir owui staff ? — Only the wamhildar is there. 

1 1181. But for a scheme like the setting up of a pumping plant, would they not like to 
go in for consultation ? — To my mind no such difficulty has been felt. 

11182. Do 3 ’ou think that this kind of co-ordination would be desirable or do y^ou 
think that things are going on well ? — No such trouble has been felt up to now. 

111S3. Do people, w ho go in for this scheme, get technical advice without much 
delay ? — Yess 

11184. Seih Haji Abdtdla Maroon : In your statement yOu say' : ‘‘ The rates of interest 
charged to a kari are generally from 2o to 5t) per cent, according to the credit- w orthine^^ 
of tlie borrowing person with or without aecurity. ” We are given to understand that 
the btfntW keop acxiounta in such a way that it is very' difficult for people tn understand 
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th^m. Tfeorpfore, it has been suggested that there must be some form of accounts Icept 
by these Imnias so that the pt*ople can understand the accounts. What is your opinion ? — 
They are keeping their own atjcounts in the bania character wliieh Mahomedana or the 
cultivators, as a rule, do not understand. 

11185. Do you think that a prescribed form of aeconnls should be necesaarv ? - Tt is 
very desirable. 

1118b. Do not the zemin/fars and /irtr/.** moal ly get aclvanccs from Maircnr-^ on the 
standing crop ? — Yes. 

11187. In this way they arc getting a lesser rate than the ruling market rate, is that 
not ? — It is always so. Of course they do not get the irdrinsic vjdiic of the crop or the 
market rate* of the crop. 

11188. Do they not. therefoi'e, suffer heavily ? — Yes. 

11189. Do you think that it is advisable for <*o- 0 |)erative societies to lend to zemindars 
on their standing er(»ps ? -What differem^e does it make for a society whether it makes 
advances at the Iwginning or in the end. 

11190. "^I^lie difI(U‘en(‘(‘ is this. In addition to tlu‘ii' getting a loan previously, they 
would get tills additional loan on the standing crop. Do you think it is nect'ssary ? 

1 do net think so. If it is necessary to slop forward sales and other things then some 
advance may be given on the iTedii of the standing crops, otherwise 1 do not think it 
is neoessary- the less you give th(‘ better. 

11191. Are tlic sale sociidics making advances on standing (Tops ? I cannot say. 

1 1192. Do you think that they should make ailvances on the standing crop as a bania 
does ? — 1 think it is worth-while trying. 

11193. Do you say that instead <»f a i-redit society a sale society should advance 
money ? — Yes. 

11194. As regards small industries, you are suggesting basket or mat making, shet'p 
and goat rearing, ]X)ultry raising and indigenous dairying. Uptil now has your 
Department done anything in this matter ? — These small indinstries the cultivators 
themselves are doing, but it seems to that there is not much scoj)e for th(‘se industries 
Iwca-use the cultivators have already sufficient work in the field to do and, consequently, 
there is not ranch scope for any of these industries in Sind. 

11195. The wives and children of cultivators can take to indigenous dairying ?— 
They have their own household work to do and at the same time they do some work, for 
instance, basket making, but for male adults there is not sufficient scope for these 
industries. They can employ their full time in the field itself. 

11196. You further say : “ Some provisidns of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act have been extended to Sind, but it is ineffective inasmnoh as the object of the 
Act is defeated {vide my remarks in first paragraph),’* Do you, therefore, think that 
any other mea.sures should be adopted in this Province ?- — I do not think so ; otherwise 
there will be more difficulty in the way of getting finance. In my opinion the whole 
trouble is due to the illiteracy of the cultivator. We must first try to educate him 
and afterwards all these troubles will automatically disappear. 

11197. The Chairman : One of the questions we have to consider is: what are the 
financial requirements for current agricultural expenditure in each district. Your 
figures about the coat of cultivation on the farms would not be a sure guidance becaiise 
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the cultiy^torV expenses are quite different. Gould you not give us some rough idea 
as to what amount in rank the average cultivator requires, for cultivating 10 acres 
(tt) under cotton, (d) under wheat, and (r) under some other crops ? — In that case I am 
considering one man, bis wife and his child. 

11198. I)o you exclude his own labour ? What actual cash does he want ? —lam not 
considering his labour but I am considering niaintcimnce charges for himeelf, his wife 
and his child. This has tf) be considered for the purpose of calculation. 

11199. They will come out of the profits, w^ould not they ? Supposing a man has 
10 acres, he will have kept something out of his previous year’s produce for his own 
maintenauee ? — As a rule they do not keep anything. AVhile considering this queBtioii 
we shall have to take into account also the maintenance charges of his pair of bull ocks 
other cultivation charge^. 

11200. The bullocks will be there, but will he bu}' fodder ? -At times be has to buy 
fodder, 

1 1201. The question btdore us, which is an important question, is : for each district 
how much money is required for current agricultura l expenditure, how much money is 
available from different sources and what money, if any, is required ? — 1 do not think 
it is necessary to give figures for each district separately. In calculating this I shall 
take into consideration the Barrage conditions unlike the conditions at present. 
At present we have here only one crop, viz., kharlf. 

11202. Do you not have rabi ? — Kxcept bosi wheat in North Sind, we have it 
only in patches hero and there because we have no irrigation. 1 shall send you tlu' 
information that you require. 

11203. Please let us know what finance will be required lafore and after the 
Barrage S<^heme f — Yes ; 1 shall send this information. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Khan Bahadur NUR NABI GHULAM NABI, B.A., Deputy Collector, 

Shah Bunder. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — The agriculturist obtains loans, for the purposes referred to, from the 
local co-operative credit societies or the sowcarn^ and they are generally lepayable within 
a year on Uie realization of the crops. 

The society charges interest at the rate of 10 per cent, and takes land as security, 
th© personal security of the members being largely preferred. While the aowcar has 
his own terms of invest which vary from 12 to 30 per cent, per annum, the rate varies 
according to the means of the agriculturist. Ho also takes security of land wherever 
poaaible, the conditional sale of land being iii some cases insisted upon. The zemindar , 
w^hen he makes advances to his haris, takes security where possible of the latter’s live- 
stock, but this practice is not common to all the districts or even zemindars some of 
whom, who are powerful, rely more upon their own influence than the securities which 
after all involve litigation. Standing crops ore generally not accepted as securities. 
In ordhr to encourage co-operative working Government has stopped giving loans for 
expoDses for and during cultivation except in special tracts and the co-operative credit 

fChdn Bahaditr Nnr Naln Ohniam 
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societies which are open to loans for this purpose tire beincr liberally financed. But when 
there is a general or even substantial failure of crops and the stability of the airncnl- 
turists becomes very doubtful, the soctiety and the whosi' own financiai position 

becomo's jeopardized, fail to work tis efiicient instriiiuents of help, and Oovernment 
opening its purse-strings eomes forward with its loans which arc liberally given to 
vitalize and stimulate all efiorl- towai'ds agricultural operations. Moreover Governnient 
orders suspensions of land revenue \\iierever lus'csstiry. Por eapittil and permanent 
improvements Governnu'nt lotnis are always available. 

tV)-oporativ(': banks help (lie credit societies jinaiieially, but rdberwisi^ these and other 
banks and their aetivith's are generally unknown to mot'ussii people on this side. An 
intelligent ■z* n>i tnJar wlio lias fallen on evil days may enter into negotiatiojis with a bank 
and obtain a loan on the seeurity of his land, but tliesi' eas(\s an‘ very rare and it is 
the society, the mwear or Government wbieli play important part in rural agrieuUnral 
credit. 

Tlie total amount of capital required for tlu' various agrieultural purposes may bo 
estimated at Hs. i5,<i(q000. * 

The linunee juovided in kind, c.g., in tbe^ shape of scH'd, may be put down at 
Rs. 3,00, 0(Mh 

So long as the presenij cumbrous and heavy system of ci’i-dit continues lliere is no 
prosjHH't of the reeovtTv of lh<' agriculturists from indebtediu'ss and tinaneial morass. 
Cheap en.'dil, wlioiesiinu' eondilions of liby i-heap tractor ploughing anil hai'vesting on 
basis of eollectivi' or olht r farming; or<rani/.<“d co-opcniti vely or otherwise with suitable 
mnehiiK' stations }>ro\ ided v. itlt gaiage and nqiair sht»ps. might, eht'cti vely I’csult in the 
amelioration of (he eondition <}f tlie agrienit urist. 

QiJnSTio^s 1*. -So far as thi.s Division is eoneeiTK'd, the methods of marketing principal 
crops are very simjac. M Ik* cidi f proelucc is rie(‘ and it is sold w'ith little or no eomprdition 
to local liuyers who, being genendly ve? v fewg are able to digitate their' own pn’ce.s. Some 
produce is exp<»rted to Culeh by land on camels and sea. in indigonous crafts and some 
by T’iver and rail to sonu' Irmde centn.‘S like Kar*aehi and Hyderabad in Sind. In the 
absence of good roads tlic ditficulty and cost of Iransjaut uhuyg Hit: country lying np 
to river and rail are always very grt‘Ht, * 

Tliere i.s no possibility of foj'niation t»f eo-optrative sale societies until the transport 
facilities improve, and on thi.s aetaiunt the finaneing t^f produeo during marketing, for 
which no facilities exist at. prestait , is not pos.sible. 

The bank or liankers have nothing to do with marketing and dealers and merchants, 
who purchase the produce, export it generally from the thrashing floors to the markets 
which they favour according to the convenieilccs within their reach. Normally the 
produce purchased is jiaid for iu cash locally and in rare case.y a draft on a banking centre 
is preferred to local payment. There is nothing serious to complain of against the exi.«ting 
system of payments. 

The hnudis are the only negotiable instruments which are made use of for internal 
remittance and they are much in favour with the public as they are reliable and are 
ii^variably honoured when presented for payment in time. 

The bills are not knowm in countryside and no suggestion can be made in their respect. 

The hundts are called darshani or mudewari according as they are payable on 
sight or on or after a date spHufied therein for paynjent. 
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There nothing to suggest for the amendment of the Negotiable Instruments Act 

The kundis emanating from any centre in the mofnssil are discounted in a provincia] 
centre and they are held by those who sell their goods to merchants locally. 

The instruments of ownershij^ of goods are not employed for raising money. The 
Jtinancial resources of merchants and dealers in produce are locally known fully w^ell and 
those who sell produce are quite circumspect in ejecting their sales and if there is any 
dishonesty on the part of a dealer his elimination from the local trade eentre is. certain, 
and generally instances of this kind are very rare. Government can only help by way 
of organization of co-operative sale societies. 

Question 3. — The value of land per acre by^ private negotiation is ns under : — 
There are few sales for non-payment of revenue or tin account of civil (u>urt dcecrees — 

(1) Rico land from Rs. 16 to Rg. 100. 

(2) Garden land from Rs. 160 t ) Rs. 200. 

(3) Non-rice lands bearing dry crops from Rs. GO to Rs. 126. 

The factors affect ing the prices of land are as'undcr 

(t) productive capacity of the soil, 

(ii) water facilities, 

(Hi) contiguity to purchaser’s previous holding, 

(iv) proximity to an important town or village, 

(v) economic condition at the time of purchusc, and 
(lu') cost of improvements required for the land. 

Question 4. — Lands held on non-alienable tenure cannot be moTtgaged, but agri(*ul- 
tural lands of this class can be accepted in mortgage for taccari loan.* under the special 
orders of Government. All other lands could be mortgaged vviihont any legal impedi- 
ment. There are no mortgage or agricultural banks in this districl or an^' otlu r bank.s 
of lohg-term creait. 

The landholders and tenants of this side are very illiterate and so long as their 
illiteracy continues, no good can result from any bank with whatsoever good 
intentions it might be started. 

The Record of Rights has been si mpli tied and the cost of copies of entries therein 
put down at a minimum and no further improvement is necessaiy. Improvements 
when a demand for them emanates for the masses arc bound to be of lasting good, but 
when they are brought about they are neither understood nor taken advantage 
of by the masses. 

The mortgage banks have been suggested in connection with the Barrage area 
where large land sales are likely to occur which require financing by banks. 

Question 6. — It is difficult to estimate the indebtedness of the agriculti ral claEses, 
but it must be very heavy. 

The debt U incurred for the purposes (a) to (/). 

The creditors are Government and co-operative societies, which have advanced loans 
for cultivation, and indigenous money-lenders and merchants who, apart from their 
retail business, finance the cultivation of their local or neighbouring zemindars who 
jitand in need of help. 

Khan Bahadur Nur Nabi QhvXam Nodi. 
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The rate of interest charged by Government is Ks. 6-12-0 per cent, for ail classes 
of loans, but in the case of other money-lenders the rates vary according to the 
conditions of the n oney market and the circumstances of the borrower. In some cases 
the amount of interest is deducted for the period for which the loan is taken from the 
amount of the loan and in others eompounci interest is charged. Government recover 
their loans according to the law in force for the recovery of the arrears of land revenue, 
and others through civil courts. 

There have been some cases in which thrifty and efficient farmers have turued into 
holders of large agricultural property and also others in which owners of landed property 
have not only become tenauts-at-will but street Ix^ggars. All this depends upon the 
farmer’s personal habits and applications to work, but much is due to illiteracy which 
plays an important part in the making of a man.* These conditions are applicable to 
irrigated tracts and areas not liable to famine and not to famine zones, where land has 
generally little value. It is the absence of incentive to work and produce more which 
is largely responsible for these ooiiditions. 

Question 0. — The small subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to agriculture 
existing in this division arc : — 

(J) Indigenous rice milling (i.e., Darnih 

(2) Our making, 

(3) Garden produce, 

(4) Hn nd-spinning on a small scale, 

(5) Fish oil making, 

(6) Mat making, and 

(7) Pankha making. 

All these i».dustric« are of local r<*quirenicnts, but, if sugar refinery could be 
introduced nnd sugar plantation thereby largely encouraged, there should be a better 
reiiirn for sugarcane cultivation and a field for employment of labour to some 
extent which mi.^ht minimize the want which is felt otherwise. 

The enterprises m^eded for this division which at present has no convenient points of 
contact with other trade centres by river, sea or railway are : — 

(1) Introduction of railway lino to facilitate transport of produce. 

(2) Improvement of creek which might give a large impetus to trade with the 

Cutch. 

(3) Improvements of roads to facilitate trade of all kinds across the sea and the river 

by motor which is now the only convenient mode of transport of goods. 

These enteiprises will open up tremendous possibilities of emi)loymcnt of labour of all 
kinds and a rise in the standard of living. 

The capital for railway is to be supplied by the Stato which manages the N. W. Railway 
system or by any other railway company, e.g.^ the Light Railway Company. 

As regards the roads and the creek, their development can be imdertaken by the District 
Local Board which is the only agency to do it. Some roads can be provincialised and 
maintained at Government expense. 

Question 6A. — Weaving is done in this Division on a very small scale. 

Question 7. — There are no banks of any kind in this division except the postal savings 
bank which is availed of to a very limited extent owing to the rate of interest being low. 
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The only co-operative societies which exist are credit six icties with Hiiort-terin capital 
and they are doing well. More of stuli societies are in demand its with smaller rate of 
interest the people arc able to pay od their other debts cariying heavier rate of interest. 
Tlie extra capital required for other societies may lie estimated at Rs. 4,00,000. 

QtiESTJOKS H and 0. — Thi* Dekkhan Agricidlarists’ Relief Act and the Sind Encumbered 
E8tatr‘fl Act have reduc ed the borrov.'iiig power of the agriculturists, but this is not a bad 
result. Tlicy bave still sullicient Credit to raise money for tbeir legitimate needs. The 
money-lenders resort to all sorts of tricks to get over the provisions of these acts and 
manage inspite of them to recover a heavy interest and dispossess agriculturists of their 
lands. The small laiulow iters of the genuine agr-icultural stock need protection not only 
against money-lend<'rs but also against big zetnindars. It would be desirable if there 
were a legislation making holdings under 50 acres not transfcnible. The small holders 
would thereby lose their credit, but they can depend on Government and co-operative 
credit aocieties for th(t necessary loans. 

SbXmON II. 

It is diflicnilt in viev\ of the pr(wailiug conditions to refer to all the questions seriatim, 
but, broadly speaking, tlio indigenous banking system may Vic described as under 

In big trade centres there are shroff.'i wlio dtuil in ornaments, z.r., they sell and 
purchase them ready ma<!e, ae(M']>t ornaments for loans as pawns and d(*])(;sits tdther 
on a fi.xed rate of interi'st or on varyirig rates aecordiiJg to llu' amounts of loans and the 
periods of ch jiosits and advaiua' loans to jicrsons known Ihem on llu'ir own terms 
generally on jicrsonal si'cuviiy. 

2. Usurers wdio dtail geiiejally w itli low elasM('s and under all risks start dealings wuth 
them on heavy rates of interest and these are the blood-sueio'rs of tlic^ massc's. 

3. In the //m/i/.s-s/V again tlu'te ai'c small merchants wlio do retail business and at tJie 
same time tinanca' according to tlu'ir means the small landholders of tlu' locality ortho 
neiglibour^iood on the strength of t he erojis i\ais(a] }»y tluun Avliiz h ('ventually fall in their 
hands. 

4. Bigger merchants with large capital in tlicir hands, who generally do wholesale 
business, sell goods to small nu'rchaiit.s referred to above on credit;, adv'aikc substantial 
loans on advantageous rates of interest to respectable zemhularfi and buy and sell produce 
on a large scale. These men also accejit deposit when they find need for it. 

The dealings in the matter of purchase of prodiu^e or in the repayment of deposits are 
generally made in cash, but if a pundiaser w'ants a hundi and the buyer can command 
credit in a provincial trade centre, he will issue it payable on siglit or on a speeiiied date, 
but generally a hundi of the latter class is issiaal to emsure its bvdug honoured. 'The 
hundi is either addressed to a pni-ticular iirm or issued in geneial on a provincial 
centre, the latter course being adopted by a man of large eepital and of know n fame and 
respectability w'hicli ensure its being honoured at all places and by ail persons dealing 
in such instruments. 

This system has been w-orking since ages satisfaedorily and people will not like to depart 
from it. The banks also have their advantages, but they cannot be started in every ial^ka 
where financial dealings are limited. 

These indigeftous bankers are able to meet all the local financial demands. 

Kh9:% Bahadur Nur Nabi Ohidam Nabi, 
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The district co-operative banks are also very useful institutions, but their ulilitj’ 
will not be open to all classes of zemindars requiring loans. But it would be very 
advantageous to have one for each district. 

SECTION III. 

Quicstion 1. — There are no banking resources in the province. The only Provincial 
Bank, the Karachi Bank, which did exist, has failed. 

The capital required for banking such as mortgage banks, co-ojk rat ive and joint stock 
banks for which there is a demand, will be in crorcs and it is clilficult to provide for it. 
The urgent need is of a mortgage bank which requires a capital of at least a ororc of 
ruiiees. 

The only institution to encourage saving in the niofnssil is the jiostal bank where 
small retail dealers deposit their .savings, but this institution is liot popular owing to 
low rate of interest. 

It is the Mussalinans who do not take interest on their savings, but owing to 

their conservative way tliey cannot be induced to make their savings, available for 

* 

the economic development of their country. 

Normally people do not invest in silver and gold with singular exceptions, but in 
times of disturbances people commanding capital do invest according to their means 
bat generally for the ficriod of disturbance. 

Questiok 2. — The postal easli certifientes})a lost t))eii popularity vihith will revive 
if they were issued at the rate of Bs. 75 per cent. 

Of course banks do compete with Government on their postal cash eerlilicates and 
when the rate of interest on the latter is i(>w, the former are more in favour with 
the public. 

Question 3. — There is no business in Government securities on this bid('. 

The Mahomedan zetnltidars have generally- no surplus but vhen they have it, they 
leave it with or without interest with the sowcar wdth whom they have dealings or hoard 
it in their private coffers at home or try to purchase some land, 'ihe Hindu zemindars 
invariably^ deposit their surplus o7) interest w ith some bank of their choice. Others 
also do the same. The farmers have generally no surplus and, if they have any, they 
buy some land or bury it. 

Question 4. — No cheques are used on this side. The use of vernacular script in 
banking wall be of great advantage. 

Question 5. — The view^ that the investment and banking habit of Indians is of slow 
growth is correct because they are either more idealists or fatalists than practical men. 
Eduoationis bound to bring light with itself and there will be no tangible improvement 
in the present condition till education widely spreads and finds way in every home. Till 
then no suggestion will have any practical results. The opening of the now branches of 
the Imperial Bank has had no effect upon the mofuesil. The introduction of investment 
trusts wall bo of no practical advantage when there is generally no surplus money 
to invest. 

Oral Evidence. 

11204. The Chairman : Khan Bahadur, you are the Deputy^ Collector in charge of 
Shah Bunder sub-division ? — Yes. 

11205. What arc the main crops in your sub-division ? Rice. 
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11206. Does much of the cuUivAtod land belong to big zemindars or are there sm^ill 
holders also 7 — Mostly it; l>eloiigs to big zemindars. In Mirpur Bathoro, there are small 
zemindars also. In tlie other thn^e lalulas there are big zemindars, 

11207. Are the big zemindars financed mostly by aowcars ? — Luckily some of them 
are rich and they do not ret|uire much assistance from aowcars. The zemindars in Upper 
Sind need the assi8taiK:f> of aowcars, 

11208. About marketing, arc the big zemindars able to do their own marketing direct ? 
— No ; they sell their crop to local dealers. 

11209. Do they get their money at once ? — Ordinarily the lo(?al dealers delay payment. 
They do not refuse payment, but they try to delay payment as much as possible and would 
like that there should l)c a running account between a zemindar and a siywear. That is to 
say, before the crop is ready a sowcar w^onld lx? ready to make advance payment to a 
zemindar. If the zemuuiar requires any money at any time, say foT* going to Karachi, the 
sowcar will at once give it to him. 

11210, Does he charge interest ? — From very big zemindars he does not charge any 
interest on casual advances simjJy because they may have their dealings with him. /.f., 
they may sell their crop to him. With this idea he makes such advances free of interest 
to the zemindar. 

11211. Do you think that big zemindars get fair terms from a dealer ? — Yes. 

11212. Are the small one.s liable to be cheated in weighment ? — Yes. 

11213. Would it be an advantage for big zemindars if there be some central regulated 
markets V — Yes, and even for email zemindars such regulated markets w’oukl be advan- 
tageous. 

11214. Is it not the case that a small zemindar is bound under the terms of the 
contract to sell his crop to the dealer ? — But those whp do not want to borrow will get 
a belter chance of selling their ju^oduee in the market. 

1 1215. Is it not ordinarily the buyer who is shrewder and in a better position 1o know 
the fluctuations than the seller ? — They take ad\antagc of their slircwdncss and control 
the prices. For instance, if the price to-day is Rs. 8 per maund, to-morrow they make it 
Rs. 10 per maund, and thus they indu(*c the people to sell their crop, lost the price may 
faU. 

11216. Do they fix the price ? — They must be fixing the price according to the prices 
prevailing in Sind. I know that prices fluctnato in local centres also. I think that it 
may be tlie big centres deciding tlie prices. 

11217. Do producers or cultivators know what the prices are in other bigger 
markets? — They do not go as far as that, but they go to district headquarters ovtaluka 
headquarters. Every day every man questions what is the price to-day V\ Usually 
in those days they talk only about the prices. 

11218. Ordinarily now if a big zemindar wants to carry out Eomo land improvement, 
or even for his current needs, do you think that he can get a Joan from a joint stock bank 7 
— I do not think so, 

11219. Mr. J. N. A. MeMa : Did these setwindars get money for War loans from 
banks on the security of their lands 7 — ^Yes. Government paid i)er cent. The 
zemindare paid extra 3 per cent, to the bank and borrowed at the rate of 9 per cent, from 
the bank. 

Khan Bahadur Nur Nahi Ghvlam Nabi, 
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11220. The Chairman : The diffe^ce was paid by the zemindars ?— Yes. 

11221. Was that a sort of contribution to War loans ? — Yes. 

11222. About the estimate of 15 lakhs of rupees, which you have referred to, has it 
been worked out or is it merely your impression ? — It is more or less a guess-work. 

11223. Does the zemindar advance a certain definite amount to hie haris for cultivation 
per acre ? — He advances for a pair of bullocks, but he does not take any interest on that, 
even when he borrows from a sotvcar^ because the cultivator says to the zemindar y “ If you 
give mo so much taccavi advances I will cultivate your laud. 

11224. Is the zemindar supposed to provide all the finance neco.ssary for cultivation ? 
Is this the understanding for seed, for manure, or is the hari supposed to ])rovidG a part 
of it ? — The seed is supplied sometimes by the zemindar and tor Ibis the rate is fixed. 
Some haris have complained to mo in my division also that wdien seed is supplied to thorn, 
they are debited with the |)rice at the rate of Rs. 5 per maund, aud when the crop is 
ready they get a credit at the rate of Rs. 3 per maund. Thus, the zemindars or sawcars 
make some profit also. 

11225, But usually at the time the crop is sown the seed wRl be more expensive than 
the seed at harvest time ? — Yes. 

11226. You say: “ The chief produce is rice and it is sold with little or no 
competition to local buyers who, being generally very few, are ablefo dictate their own 
prices ” ? — TJiere could not be much coinptdition. 

1 1227. In spite of this, does the- producer obtain a fair price ? — In big t owns t here may 
be competition, bnt in small towns there cannot be any competition. I shall give yon an 
instance. I was appointed receiver of a certain propei ty in an out-of-1 he-way villag(% in 
my division; it would take a few days to go to that village from taluka headquarters. 
The price of paddy then was Rs. 50 per phara. There was nobod}^ willing in th«d village 
to purchase at Bs. 50 the produce that w as in my possession. It w as only after a great 
effort that it could be sold at Rs. 45 per phara ; there wore only three buyers for it ; 
the three combined as a result of which I could not sell it at Rs. 60. 

11228. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : I want to know whether they did not come forward 
to buy the produce because of their feeling of humanity or beca use the^^ w anted to take it 
away cheaply ? — Cheaply and also with some ulterior motive towards the other man. 

11229. 1 was told at one place that when such things are attached by the court, in 

order to obstruct and to help the debtor, people do not come to buy either the land or the 
crop. Do such cases happen ? — Yes. 

11230. The Chairman : You say that unless transport facilities arc improved, there 
is no possibility of formation of co-operative sale societies ; but how^ do the local 
merchants transport their goods to exporting centres ? — They have more businef-.s. 

11231. It is therefore only a question of intelligent management ? — Yes. 

11232. You say ; “ Lands held onnon-alienable tenure cannot be mortgaged.” What 
is the rule in Sind ? Can they not be mortgaged to co-operative societies ? In the Presi- 
dency they can, and I was wondering whether those rules wer6 not applicble to Sind 
also ? — I am not certain about it. 

11233. In the next paragraph you say that so long as the landholders are illiterate 
land mortgage banks cannot do them much good, but apart from the question of illiteracy 
if any means can be found for redeeming their old debts » would not this be an advantage ? 
— How ? 
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11234. Supposing a land mortgage bank is formed for giving long-term loans on the 
security of lands and these loans are recovered in instalments extending over several 
years would not the arrangement be an advantage to them Wiii they he f/ermittcd to 
borrow more ? 

11235. The security is there. They have to provide for current expenditure ? — 
Supposing a man mortgagcB with the land mortgage bank his property for Rs. 100 and 
if he goes on borrowing from other jieople as well, what would be done ? — The other 
subsequent mortgages v ill be subjected to the first mortgage. 

11236. But those wbo are already heavily indebted and who want to be free, in their 
case, would not a land mortgage bank be an useful institution ? Of eoiirs(‘ you have to 
select your memhcrs ? — Woth most peopleit will be an addit iijnal soinec of borrow ing at 
a cheaper rate. 

11237. Is Government advancing much in your division by way of taccavi ? — No. 

11238. Are i\\e zc^nindara or small proprietors anxious to improve their lands ? — 
They do not require much capital for improvements. 

11239. Can they provide for themselves ? — Yes. For instance, the removal and 
levelling have to be done by haria. As the sub-soil w'ater level is high, the digging of a 
well does not cost much. 

11240. Is there no question of having expensive niRehinery ?— No. 

1 1241. You further say : “ There have been some cases in w Iiieli thrifty and efficient 
farmers have turned into holdersof large agricultural projx'i’ty Have you come 
aci’OBB east’s in wiiich hari shave become landholders ? — I do not rceolleet an\, but at least 
I k no w^ se veral persons, wbo started w it)) two blocks of lartd, he\ e become very big 
zemindar,^ by bard work and thrift. 

11242. VVdiat do you think of the question which wc di.eei'ssed witJi iiie Deputy 
Direeloi' of Agrieulture just now' regai’ding t he ad visahilit y of fijia neing ha? is hi ojder 
that they may beeoine peasant jtroprietor.s t heniselvea V- -1 say tluit peasant 
proprietorship should be created by grant of land from Governn)ent. 

11243. Whowdllbethe peasant proprietors ? Will they be fionMf;e /u/W elass ? — 
Yes, and even they may be from Karachi or from outside ])lace.s— Ao/v's and Punjabis. 

1 1244. Do you think that the finance they w ill require foj’ bringing land under culti- 
vation and abso for current expenditure should, in the first j)jaec, be provided by 
Government ? — The land should be sold to them on instalment system. They work with 
their own hands and so they do not require anything. 

11245. Do you not think that they require finance for cultivation purposes ? — 
Ordinary taccavi can be given to them. The co-operative societies can give them 
money. 

11246. You say: “The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind 
Encumbered Estates Act have reduced the borrowing powder of the argiculturists, but 
this is not a bad result Is it because these two Acts have kept the possession of 
the land with the landholders ? — These Acts have not kept the possession of the land 
with landholders but they tend to keep so. 

11247. Do not these restrictions tend also to make credit more difficult in this sense 
that the rate of interest asked for is higher ? — Even after the removal of these restrictions 
the interest will remain the same. But these Acts have been harmful in this way that 
some sotccara insist upon the land being sold outright. 

Khan Bahadur A^ur Aiabi Ghulam Nabi, 
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11248. This is in the ease of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Kelief Act. But how iuis 
the Sind Enciimbered Estates Act reduced the borro^ving power of t he agrieulturisf if the 
land can l>o alienated ?— In tlic first place the agriculturist will Im> reluctant to sell liis 
land. He would not like to st'li it and at t he same time he would want to borrow money. 
The sowcar would not give him money because there art' difficulties on aeco\int of this 
Act. 

11249. If a man borrows fi'om a sowmr and the land is taken over by the Manager of 
Encumbered T^kstates, the .soa'car is paid in instalments, is this the difficailty ? — Y<'s, and 
he has ] tower to investigate his (4aim and reduce it. 

11250. Mr. J. N . R. Mehfa : What is your view about the Siinl Ejicumbered EstaH'S 
Act ? Has it helpcid the amiculturist to his advantage or has it ndaided the agri(niltural 
progress ? ~Tt is a good Act. 

11251. Has it helf>ed the agricultural progress ? — It has ludped so far that the laud 
is saved to the zeiniyidars. 

11252. This system has helped the zemivdarii and the land is saved to them, but has 
it retarded agricultural progress- Has it resulted in the zerni ridars not getting loans for 
improvement of the land ? For the improvement of the land mucli money is not required, 

11252. So land improverrKnt is not retarded ? No. 

11254. Thf‘ ('luiirman : In your statement you speak al>out lending money 

on the soeurity of ornaments in big trade camtres. Perluips you know in some places 
there are pawnshops (’ontrolhal by (lovernnit'nt. (''an you say if the establishment of 
pawnshf^ps under (Government control would be beneficial h(,n'(' ? Decidedly it would 
l)e a iKuielit, because the rate of interest charged would be low. 

1 1 255. In your stat em(mt you say that normally people do not invest in sil ver and gold. 
You told us in the beginning that fortunately there are several higzernivdars in your 
sub-division for whom it is not necessary to boirow and, probably, who have a surplus. 
How' do they usually invest it ? — They purchase land or make ornaments. 

11256. Do they not keep any amount wdth shrojfa ? — Very small amounts. 

11257. Is there any way in which they could lie induced to ktwp this aniount in hank 
or other places so that it would be useful to the trade and commerce of the country ‘r — 
They would not agree. I have known some cases in Avhich they keeji money in the bank 
and forego the interest, and when 1 advised certain zewindars to put their money into the 
bank and receive interest and then give the amount in charity, they said : You ask iis 
to take bacon and then vomit it out.” 

11258. Seih Haji Abdulla Haroon : How many zemindars are there who have sni’plus 
money ? — There is a good number of them. 

11259. And how many Muslim zemindars are there who are not taking interest ? — 
.1 know thi’ee of them. 

11260. The Chairman : Do you not think that it is in the iutercsta of the people and 
the country to get this money out ?* — Certainly it would be better. I think it will be 
done before long. Formerly when I kept money in the bank, I thought 1 should receive 
the interest and give it in charity, and now 1 think that it is lawful for me to keep it and 
that I can us© it. The idea will come to others also by the growth of education. 

11261. We were told the other day in Calcutta that in Hyderabad (Deccan) they now 
eaU interest dividend and they accept it ? — ^Yes, they call it munafa and not md, 

MO Y 106—15 
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11262. l>o ihc*»e |)eopJe go in for Govemmont securitiea ? — No; they do not want 
even to show that they havo money, and some of the big families keep money inside their 
houses also so that it may be useful in times of emergency. 

11263. They can do the same thing in a bank ; they can withdraw the amount when- 
ever they are in need ? — They are thinking of times when there may be chaos and such 
other things, and they are providing against such contingencies. 

11264. Have there been any ec^onomio enquiries made in your division or in your 
distri(!t which might throw some light on the various questions raised in your replies, say, 
on indebtedness, etc. ? — There has been no such enquiry. 

11265. Mr. Kamat : Has land been going up in price, say, during the last fifteen 
years in your division ? — 1 have been in charge of this division for the last five months, 
and before that I was in the Commissioner’s ojSiee. 

11206, You may have no personal knowledge, but have you any indirect knowledge 
that land has la^en going up in price ? — Yes. 

11207. To what extent W'ould it be ? Would it be 15 per cent, or 25 jicr cent, or 
oven more than that ? — I could not toll you that ; but I can say that the prices have 
gone up. I have some lands of my own in Nawabshah district. I thought it was worth 
Rs. 20 per acre some ten years back, and 1 now think it that is worth Rs. 50 per acre 
at present. 

11268. 8o, it has more than doubled itself ? — I think so, 

11269. In the case of zemindara under the Sind Encumbered Estates Act, these 
j)eople have large debts. Probably it is usually contemplated that these debts should 
be paid off from the income of the land. Instead of that supposing a portion of their 
holding was sold off for the repayment of their debts, so that although the holding is 
reduced by some acres, still as the land has gone up in value the actual value of the estate 
i*» not very much reduced, how would you like the proposal t — The Manager of the 
encumbered Estates has powers to sell the land if it is necessary. As far as possible 
h© is required to keep the holding intact, and, if necessary, he can eel) it to the 
extent of one-fourth of the total land. 

11270. Are there many big holdings involved under this Act Every holding 
involved is of an area assessed at more than Rs. 300. A man paying less than 
Rs. 300 is not protected under this Act. 

11271. On the other hand, there might be holdings which may be ten thousand 
acres and over ? — Even fifty thousand. 

11272. In such oases if there is a burden of old-standing debts on the estate, would 
you think it advisable that a portion of the laud should be sold and the zemindar be freed 
from debt ? — No ; in my opinion they are even incompetent to manage their own estates, 
and their estates are better managed under the Manager of the Encumbered Estates. 

11273. The question is as regards the method of clearing off the debt. Would you 
like the idea of selling a part ? — No, I womd not, beoause the Mam^ger allows interest 
only 9 or 10 per cent. , and the man who lends money does not- saffei* by that arrangement 
and the borrower also gets out of his debts. 

11274. So, would you not like this method either in t}ie interest of the holder or in 
the interest of the country to release a part ? — I do not see how it is in the Interest 
of the holder or of the country. 

Nvtr Nabi Ghuhm 
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11275. Mr. J. li. Mehta : About your first stAtemeiit you made about small 
holders that harie should be imported from Punjab or other pJaees, do you think that 
it would meet with approval in 8ind ?““Jt would not meet with approval in 8ind, but 
I think in the interests of Sind harts should be imported from other provinces, nut 
necessarily from the Punjab. 

1 1270. In your opinion it would do good to Sind ? — Yes. 

11277. Will those people be willing to work as haris ? — People would not eoiue here 
to work as haris, but they will come as peasant proprietors. Jf one is made a peasant 
proprietor, four others will follow him and they will work as haris. if ten are recruited 
from the Punjab, twenty men will follow or they might mult iply here, and those men 
might serve a.s haris here, 

11278, And, in your opinion, their knowledge and experience of other jirovinecs 
would be useful ? — Yes ; 1 know that the koZ/.s and Puiijabis are well expt'iiemed in 
agriculture ; they are well experienced in cotton. 

11279. As a Government officer you must have dealt with ia^'varl. What is your 
opinion about the rules of taccavi ? I>o you think that any change is necessary in th<‘ 
rules of taccavi which would lx? in the interests of the people ? — 1 do not think 
any t^hange is necessary. The rules are quite good. Only sup(*i vision is necessaiy 
There is possibility of frauds in every system, but the best that could be done is being 
done. 

11280. One ot^ the witnesses stated that there is very little of rabi crop at j)ro8eiit 
in Hind. Is that your view ? — It may he in comparison to hharif crop. 

11281. But is not a large proportion of crop rabi here ? — In comparison to kharif 
it is not large, and otherwise also it is not large. 

11282. ^Jr. r. L. Mehln : In yoiir statcincut you refer it) UHureis who charge heavy 
rates of interest. l)o you specially refer to the type of Pathans that we have iii tln^ 
Presidency projwr ? — 1 refer to ordinary sowcars ; Pathans have (teased to cornc to Sind. 

11283. The Chairman : Were they here before? — I have seen them giving goods 
on credit and recovering tlie money. 

1 1284. Here they arc mostly selling goods and not lending money ? — 4hcy sell turbans 
or blankets, say, worth Hs. It) at Ks. 20 and recover the amount next year, 

11285. Mr. V. L. Mehla : With regard to taccavi loans you said that you would not 
like the system to be changed and that proper supervision is required. Have there 
been any complaints that there have Ix^en delays in disposing of easeH ? — According 
to the present system there is no delay, Ix^causc the tnuhhiyarkar is ordered to hold 
kacheri for land improvement taceavi loans, and the app[i(;ations arc disposed of v ithout 
delay. 

11286. If there is any scheme involving any technical advice, do you get such advice 
easily ? — We have no such schemes* 

11287. Seth Haji AbdvUa Haroon : You said that aawcars are charging heavy interest. 
Do you think there is any necessity for any act or legislation ? — I think there should 
be a Money-lenders’ Act, and the money-lenders should take their dues and not harass 
the people. 

11288. Can you suggest any maximum rate of interest that the aotccAire should 
charge ? — Twelve per cent. 
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11289. There i« an idea of this Committeo that the warehousing system should be 
established in different agricultural tracts, so that the haris can take their produce and 
store it in the godowns. Can you suggest any centre in your division where these ware- 
houses may be established ? — My division is very under-populated, and such warehouses 
may be started in more populated areas. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr, TAYABALI A. ALAVI, Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

(Sind is mainly dcjiendent on agriculture. There is hardly auy iiKluatry which cun be 
called a living industry. 

The hind in Sind was fully in the hands of Mu-sliin Z(mi7}dar,*t^ most of whom ruled like 
Kendal Iwords. The land, since the occupation by the British, is gradually passing away 
from their hands, on account of changed circumstances, illiteracy of the landholders and 
lack of knowledge of (a) financing and {b) marketing of produce under the changed 
circumstances. 

Question 1. — The village nov^car is the banker in more than 90 per cent, of the cases. 
Musb'm zemindars place their money with sowcars and borrow from sowcars whenever 
required. In the majority of oases, even now, the Muslim zemindars do not take auy 
interest on amounts deposited by them with soivcars, though the sowcars never lend them 
money without charging 20 per cent, to 75 per cent, interest. Tlie sowcars employ the 
deposit they receive in towns for advancing loans to traders, when not required by the 
agriculturist. Thus the sotvears arc getting ri(?her while zemindars are getting ])oorer. 

Question 2 . — In most eases the soivcars advance money on conditions which bring in 
their hands the crops for sale on account of the zemindars. The sowcars either sell the 
crops at neighbouring town or send to the larger centra] markets or Karachi. They are 
thus the agency for marketing the produce, and earn a good amount by way of 
commission. 

Question 3.— -Some of the local export houses have been advancing loans in advance 
on crops sold during various stages. 

Question 4.™The conditions are such that any co-operative sale society or other 
agency, which cannot advance large amounts, will not get sufficient produce for sale. 
Advance is necessary for payment of previous debts and for current expenditure. 

Question 5. — Co-oj>erative organizations have not yet developed to an extent which 
wo call effective financing. The joint stock banks (Indian) do not touch this business. 
The business they get in the general trade is more than what their ffnancial resources 
allow. The ex(diange banks are interested only in the foreign trade. 

Question 6. — As far as my infonnation goes, taccavi advances do not go beyond a few 
lakhs. The illiterate zemindar spends away a good portion of the taccavi advance he 
expects to get before he can actually get the advance. 

Question 7. — The Muslim zemindars of Sind are weO known for their hospitality, 
marriage ©?;j)ense8 and w^asteful customs, inherited by them from their forefathers who 
were Feudal Xrords. These are some of the reasons of their indebtedness. 

Mr, T&yahali A, Alam. 



QrrESTfON 8. — In my opinion, the banking system of India, if it is desired to give 
relief t-o indcldedness, teaeli thrift and promote industry, agrieulture and other 
enterprises, should l)e somewhat on the following lines. 

QrrESTiON 0. — (1) A State Bank. The present Imp€wial Bank of India to Ix' changed 
into a State Bank, controlled by directors, half appointed by the Viceroy's Kxccid.iTc 
Council, half by Legislatures. Onc third to retire periodically and give room to newly 
appointed or elected — 

{a) The Stale Bank to have an Ihsik^ Department. 

(/>) It should have a Banking Department (1) not r(‘cci\ ing deposits of less t luni 
Hs. 25, (MM), (2) not advancing less than one lakh. 

(c) 'rhe State Bank shall advance to foreign bank.s at a rate higluw than tlve rat.(‘ at 
which it vilj ad\ ance to Indian joint .stock or co-operative banks. This is neei'ssary 
at least for a decade to nnike them stand in eom|H‘iltioii with foreign banks with large 
resource.^. 

(2) No joint stock bank registered in India shall he allowed to have less than half the 
iinmlxu’ of dii*e('tors Indian. {<() joint stock banks or ffweign banks slioukl not be allowcxl 
to receiv(' deposits of less tlian Hs. I, (KM) and advance less than Ms. 5, (MM) except on 
mortgage of goods. 

13) No rostridion as above on co-operati vi' banks. 

(I) I'lie State Bank ,sl)a]l advance to Indian joiiit .stock or {‘o-opt^rativc ])a.iiks on 
approved securities, which mav not mu^essarilv Covernment securities ; also on credit 
of the bank if, and to the extent, approved hy the managtmient. The State Bank may 
ad vaiH-e to ^foreign banks on ( iov(‘rnmont of India securities cliargitig a higher rate* of 
ijiterest than th(‘ rate for Indian banks. 

Question 10. — 'Uhe operation.s of co-o])eiative credit societies and co>oj>er alive banking 
enterprise are very limited on acuajunt of their smallness of resourees and strict conditions. 
The illiteracy of the zrtnitular is anothm* obstacle in the way of cO' 0 |>erati\'c development 
if) Sind. It is, therefore, necessary to spend more money for propaganda work. 
If Government can lend the services of a sympathetic olficcr experienced in banking and 
having knowledge of local conditions, I do not think it will ])e difh(nilt to get siifticicnt 
finance from zemindars and merchants to .start a land mortgage bank for Sind on 
co-operative lim^s. If Government gives security for only a few years, many zemindars 
can be induced to dcpo.Hit their surplus in the bank, in many oases free of intor<‘st- 
Tlic aim should be to train some of the zemindars in thi.s kin<l of banking and the 
Government hand must be withdrawn gradually as the ^ewindar.^ learn to manage the 
affairs of the bank themselves. 

Question 11.— Time is ripe for comi)uIsory registration of partnership, whether in 
private business, agricultural, industry or any other enterprise. Occasional law suits for* 
inheritance of fathers', grandfathers ’ and even great grandfathers' property have made 
banking operations more difficult and risky. Co-operative banks find themselves in 
fieciiliar difficulties as advance to individual partners is more risky and a.s the 
co-operative banks are prevented from advancing to firms or joint owners. 

Question 12. — There should be no restriction on co-oiierative banks of mercantile 
nature of one district, province or presidency, opening branches elsewheie where the 
nature of business is connective. Divisions and sub-divisions of a country made from 
the point of view^ of political administration or other considerations will be found 
unnatural divisions when viewed from business point of view. 
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Oral Evidaiice. 

1I21K.). Tkt Chmrman : Mr. Tayabali, yon ar<‘ the Chairman of the MoicantiJe 
Co -opera tire Bank ? — Yes. 

11291. Arc you also a merchant ? — I am also an import and export mereharif. 

11292. Are the articles that you import distributed from here to other places 
inland ? — Yes. 

11293. How i.s the financing of that distribution from here to other places in th< 
country done V— We generally sell to the local merchants. We do not sell to outsiders ; 
but there arv firms, which .nell to outsiders, and the exchange banks finan e their 
business 

1 1294. Even to pfaoes inland ? — Yes. Suppose there is a big merchant at Amritsar. 
He buys goods and stocks them in exchange bank godowns, and whenever lie requires 
one or two packages for any station, he sends an order, and the goods are sent on'payment 
of money to the station. 


11295. Has he to pay cash for whatever he receives from the sto< k ? — Yes. 

1)290. Art* there any difficulties in the way of finan<*ing the products brought into 
Kara<*hi and then distribntr^d in other jilaces ? — Ko. 

11297. Ho the exchange banks finance products from outside ? —Some indigenous 
bankers do that , but w e buy locally. There are brandies of exchange lianks in various 
centres and they finance export firms. 

11298. You say in your statement that land has liecn [lassing from the Muslim 
zemindars into the hands of other people, and you give two reasons, rir.,, lack of know- 
ledge of financing and of marketing produce and illiteracy of the jv'ople — Yes, the 
present zemindars do not know^ the present methods of financing and marketing their 
produce. 

11299. Is not want of thrift the main cause ? — Yes, they have wasteful habits. 

11. ‘100. What do yon think could be done so far as financing is concerned ? — My 
personnl opinion would be that there should lie a big zewindari bank tombining the 
objects of the land mortgage bank with its brandies all over Sind. This bank should 
be independent of the Sind Central Co-operative Bank. 

11301, So, you would have a .separate bank for financing zemindars only. Is that 
for small zemindars or for big zemindars ? — I w^ould not distinguish. 


11302. Would you like to hav(‘ a bank to finance zemindars both for long term and 
for short term ? — Yes, but not for short term for crops, not for a month or tw^o. 


^ 11303. The agriculturist doe.s not require finance for one or two month'^, he wants 

' it for a year or two. W ill your bank give loans for a year ? — Yes. 

11304. What is your objection to zemindari banks financing zemindars for short-term 
loans ? — There is no zemindari bank. 


1 1305. We are told that tliere are three zemindari banks which finance big zemindars 
from Ks. 2,000 to lis. 5,000 ? — 1 would not call it a zemindari bank. 1 would like 
a zemindari bank, which w'ould advance large sums also, say Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 25,000. 

11308, Bttt^he limit can be imupsased ?— -I would have one big organisation witli 
braimlMi aitd not independent small banks. 

3/r» Taydbcdi A* Alavi, 
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11307. Would you have it on I'o-operative ba^is or on joint stock basis ? — On 
co-operative basis. 

11308. If this bank were to tiiianee both short-term and lon^^-trrin finsiKe, vhai 
would hap{)en to the Sind Central Co-operative Bank ? — They shoidd tap the industry. 

11309. AVhy should they not tiiiaiice agriculture ? Why should thcuv be h new 
organisation */ — 1 am not in favour of centralising everything. 1 wor ld lik<‘ to have 
two separate banks. The Sind Central Co-operative .Bank should tinanct' distric t banks, 
merchants and industries 8[ieoially, so that the industries may l)e finuiiccd. The zemindar i 
bank should finanoe agriculture. With the different objects of the t wo institutions t 
there will be development of agriculture as well as of industry in Sind. 

11310. Mr. Kainat : You say that then^ should Iw a central zemindnri l»auk with 
branches ? — Ves. 

11311. And that the zemindar i bank should restrict its business only to zemindar.^ 

Yes, 

11312. And shoiild advanc e them from Hs. 10,000 to Rs. 25.(KX) ? — Yes. The 
zemindars should be financed by the zemindari bank and industries should be financod 
by tlie Sind Central Co-operative Rank and eo-<^)[ierative credit societies. 1 would also 
like to have one independent institution which may called “ the Sale Society ” with 
branches all over Sind. I had drafted out a scheme in the form of bye-laws an<l sent 
it about two years back t-o the Registrar, but they did not like the idea of having one 
sale society for Sind with its branehe.s in servers I places. They want inde^HUidcnt small 
societies in different places. According to my opinion this will not work. The sale 
society biancjhes must have a central office at Karachi, so that if a zemindar wants to 
sell his produce at a nearby market ho can do so through the branches, and if he wants 
to sell to the exporter* he can sell at Karachi. Under my proposal the sale society will 
have its own (mpital also. In addition to its own capital the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank may also finance it. 

11313. The Chairman: You say that some export houses have Iwen advancing 
loans. To whom have they been advancing loans 'I — To produce merchants. 

11314. Kot to agriculturists ? — They advance to some zemindars who are sellers 
also, when they purchase their standing crop. 

11315. Who purcliaaes the standing crop ? — The export houses. 

11316. Is it in any particular district ? — I know one of my relatives w ho is a zemindar 
in Hyderabad w ho sells his crop to export houses, 

11317. You speak alx>ut compulsory registration of partnership ? — Yes. 

11318. You want that every creditor should know who the partners in a firm are ? — 
Yes. * 

11319. il/r. V. L. MefUa : Do you have oc^.oaston to remit money to BomV>ay or get 
money from Bombay ? — I have occasion to do both. 

11320. Do you use co-operative societies for these purposes ? — No. 

11321. Do you remit generally through indigenous bankers or shroffs or through 
joint ator^k banks ? — Through joint stock banks. 

11322. Seih Baji Abdulla Haroon : You know that some tactios are played in the 
foreign banks which are in India. I have read in paper that in foreign countries like 
Turkey foreign banks are not allowed to work unless some Turkish man has some 
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responsible poet in that bank. Do you know anything about this ? — I have heard abfuit 
it but I have no first hand information. I know that, in .Afghanistan if one wants to 
do business, he has to abide by their rules and regulations. 

11323. Do you think that it is advisable to have some eontrol like that in India on 
foreign banks ? — Yes. 

11324. We have been told that the banias and soivrnrs do not keep proper accounts 
and it is very difticnlt for one to understand their a^icounts. Do you think that it is 
advisable that they should have some registered form of aeeounts ? — Not only there 
should l)e registered form of accounts but also I would like to compel them to write their 
ae(?oujit8 in what is known as Arabic Hindhi, i.f., the Sindhi c^harseters taught in schools 
in Sind. The banim keep their books generally in bania Kindhi characters which no 
one can read. It often happens that what is written by one cannot be road by another 
on account of there l>eing no vowels and the primitive nature of their characters. 
If they write in the oharact<‘rR taught in s<'hoo]s, whicl^ they also know, in most eases 
the debtors can read what is written. 

11325. You have just stated your idea to have a central zemindari bank witli branches 
on co-opc?rative system for long-term purposes ? — Yes, 

1132b. How is the capital to be raised for this bank? — You know that on 

most of the zemindars the official influence at present is very strong. If we have a proper 
^lerson lent by the Ooveniment to organize a bank for their benefit on the lines I have 
suggested, 1 do not think there will be difficulty in getting something like twenty-five 
lakhs of rup<*e8. Y^ou know that large sums of money are df?posited by some zemindars 
w ith exchange banks arid the Imperial Bank without inten'st. They c^an be induced to 
put their money in the zemindari bank. T do not think theref<^ro that there will be 
any difficulty in nnsifig the capital for a zemindari bank. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. LALCHAND NAVALRAI, M.L.A., Larkana. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — There are three kinds of agriculturists in Sind, (1) cultivator, (2) zemindar 
and (3) jagirdar. The cultivatdr is at the mercy of the zemindar. He does not own 
lands. In rare cases he has small holdings. Therefore the great need of the cultivator 
is to secure money for his maintenance. He agrees to cultivate for the zemindar going 
empty handed to him. He agrees to cultivate and also be at the zemindars'’ beck and 
call. The cultivator asks for the advance for maintenance of himself and his family. 
The zemindar generally tries to have a Hindu shopkeeper in his village and until the 
cultivator establishes his credit with the bania shopkeeper, the zemindar gets him from 
the bania his necessaries in cash and kind. In that case the zemindar tries to recover 
the dues of the bania from the cultivator’s share of the produce when it is apportioned 
to him at the time of the harvest. When, however, the cultivator has secured credit 
with bania he draws for his miuntenance from the bania direct and keeps an account 
with him. The bania appears at the harvest time and receives either all his dues or as 
usual portion only of his dues from the cultivator’s share and carries on the account 
further* The interest the cultivator pays varies from 12 per cent, to 18 per cent,, hut 
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if the dania goes to court he does not got more than 12 percent,, usually less. 
Future interest, however, is awarded at the rate of 6 per cent. only. 

2. Another need of tlie cultivator is to procure bullock for the plough and the wheel 
and to provide for tho seed which he has to sow in tlio zemindar's land. This he again 
secures by the same process as said above for his maintenance, with this exception only, 
that if he gets the money or the seed in kind from the zemindar himself he will not charge^ 
liim any interest thereon when recovering the same from him. 

With respect to the zemindars, with the exception of those who are w'ise or thrifty 
io lay by, and provide expenses of cultivation, capital, permanent improvements and 
other special needs from their own resources, others borrow from the village banias at 
various rales of interest from 12 per cent, to about 18 per cent. They, however, now 
take advantage of the co-operative system of getting loans. They form into societies 
and get money according to their needs and return by easy instahnents and the rate of 
interest chargeable is 1 1 per cent. 

4. TJiose who do not get loans to the societies get taccavl for permanent improve- 
Huujts from Govcrnnicnt. The interest which thfy pay' is chargea Vde at the rate of about 
7 per cent. 

This latter (']ms> of inconveniemre has very mueli decreast'd after tho introduction 
of tlie ro-o[)ei’ative jjaiiks and w ith the stability t>f sucii banks it may disappt'ar altoge- 
ther. It may be noted t hat Government have already stopped paying tnevari in some 
districts in 8ind. 

The ba-nia would adv’^auee loans for any period but the co-operative banks restrict it 
to a year. 

5. Tiic I o-oporativo societ ies ad variee a loan up to Its. 500, and in case the zemindar 
]);)y8 as-sessment of over Rs. 3tt0 he could secure a loan of Rs. 1,000; but if he w'ants more 
and has property enough, he could get up io Rs. 5,000 on the security of his property. 

0. Zemindars paydng an assessment of Rs. 750 and over have anotlicr resource to 
get a large sum up to 5,000 and in special eases up to 10,0(Kt through zemindari banks. 
Tliere also they pa}^ 11 per cent. Tho eo-operative bank does also j)ay money to the 
zemindars nduriiable within five years on the_ mortgage of their property for elearing 
of their old debts, 

7- Thus, So far as th(i zemindars are concerned, they? lia ve the advantage of these 
co-operative societies and their condition has been improved by? those facilities of getting 
loans at a lesser rate of interest than they pay to the sowcar. 

Their condition will be still bettered by? creating land mortgage banks with large 
( apital. Zemindars in 8ind are hurried in old debts, their proi>erty is generally mort- 
gaged ajid tliey have to pay heavy rate of interest. Therefore, it will be a welcome 
step, if the land mortgage banka are started in Sind. 

8. One should not, however, forget that the with the vested interest and 

traditiona: habit to live on the profession of lending money, would not easily allow the 
co-operative societies or the co- 0 |K'rative land mortgage banks to thrive. If they would 
not be in a position to compete with the co-operative banks by lending money at a lower 
rate of interest to the z mindars they will at least place before them greater convenience 
to lend nioney to them and bel ter facilities to receive it by bits and at their convenience. 
Private money-lenders, therefore, cannot be ignored and some avenues should be found 
out wherein they can be made to utilise their capital at a fair rate of interest thotigh 
not at the same higher rate of interest at which they are lending the money now. Thati 
HO y 106 — 16 
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course should come in if the co-operative and zemiridari banks receive deposits from 
such sowcar^ and then utilise their money which now they lend to the zemindars at the 
rate of interest which may attract them, say, 8 to 10 per cent, and also secure to 
them safety of their investments. Thus the sowcars may get accustomed to let go their 
custom with zemindars. Until such a course is adopted there will always remain 
a danger to the popularity and stability of the co-operative system. 

9, The position of small jagirdars is the same as that of the zemindars^ but large 
jagirdars take care of themselves from their own income. 

. 10. The lot of cultivators in my opinion has not been any the better with the creation 

of the co-operative societies. He is a creature of the zemindar and at the mercy of the 
village bania for his tinaiic(‘. 

There are about two hundred societies in an important district like Larkana with 8,000 
inembcrB, out of whom about 2,000 were cultivators. Tlie societies in order to be useful 
joined those cultivator members on easy terms. The security demanded of them was 
nominal, mostly in another cultivator who had oven no holding. The Department, how- 
ever, considered that loans to such people were insecure and they insisted upon a 
solvent security of a person possessing a holding, which has reduced the number of the 
cultivator members and is shortly to see the last of them. The cultivator will not always 
give such security and the little advantage they have hitherto gained will also be with- 
drawn from them and they will remain enslaved to the zemindar and the village bania. 

In my opinion the co-operative societies should be more useful to thenj directly and 
should beiu a position to advance them even very smaller sums, whicli they ar(‘ in need 
of in season and out of season and which they get from the village bonia even at the 
unearthly time. To secure the return of these loans the societies should gel a lien (*!■ 
charge or pledge of their standing crop or the produce which would fall to their share at 
the time of the harvest of the land which they till. 

11. Government plays no part now in financing the agricultui ists and loaves them 
to their course of joining the co-opefative societies for being financed. 

12. The Imperial Bank gives no help l)eyoud the fact that it now advances him 
money by taking into possession his produce for sale. This system ha^ not yet 
matured itself. I have described the part played by tht? co-operative banks and tlie 
professional money-lenders as above. 

13. There is no co-operation among the credit agencies so far as the agriculturist is 
concerned, except between the co-operative banks and the Government wherever it 
still continues to give taccavi to agriculturists. There is ample room for improving the 
present system of helping the agriculturists specially for the welfare of tlie cultivating 
agriculturists. 

Question 2. — The present method of marketing principal crops of my district 
is to pass them on to the commission agents who are private sowcars. The zemindars 
send their produce to them who make them some advance of money, sell locally or 
generally export the commodity to Karachi where it is sold at convenience. On the sale 
of the property the zemindar receives the rest of his dues on payment of commission 
charges to the said agents. Lately the People’s Bank of Northern India gives advances 
to the zemindars direct on the security of railway receipt of the goods exported to 
Karachi for jnarketing there. 

Mr* Lakhemd J^favoUrai. 
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The third method which is being attempted by the Imperial Bank has been described 
above. The zemindars, however, do also sell their produce on the spot for ready cash 
when their harvest is ready. 

So long as the institutions of commission agents, which an* veiy^ many, exist there is 
no likelihood of co-operative effort taking their place in marketing produce. A begin- 
ning, however, could be made in forming societies on co-operative basis for marketing 
the produce to begin with in Uduha headquarters. 

The existing facility available to the public for internal remittances are by drafts 
obtainable through banks or by means of hundis through the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders. "The banks charge 2 per cent, for remittance of over one thousand and 
under ten ihousaiids rupees and 1 per cent, over ten tliousand and 4 per cent, for 
under one thousand. The second means of remittance through the bank is by transfer 
of existing accounts with no charge up to five tlionsand and over it with some charges 
as on drafts mentioned above. Money remittance under hundi system is charged at 
the prevailing market rate of interest whieJi fluctuate to a discount or premium. The 
Imperial Bank which has so much assistance from the Government should see its way 
to convenience such remittances at a low^er rate. I may observe that in case of remit- 
tances of such persons who possess accounts with the Imperial Bank at Karachi and 
who wish to remit money from the Imperial Bank, Simla, to Iw credited into tlu Lr 
aceouTits at Karachi the Bank in fairness should not charge for such a remittance. 

2. Negotiable instruments play a very imp(^^tant part in the internal trade of the 
Province of Sind especially at Karachi and Shikarj.)ur. The hundis emanating from 
important localities in Sind are negotiated in all hx^ali ties and eventually also discounted 
at Karachi and are held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents. 

The accompaniment is the sample of the negotiable hundi prevailing in the part of 
the country ; the second is another kind of instrument written as intimation fur 
payment of money. It is not negotiable. 

Question 3. — Paddy waste land having no facility of water sells from Rs. 10 to 60 
ail acre and the middle class of the land fr<»m Rs. 100 to 200 onwards to about 1,000 an 
acre. The lands in court sales fetches about, half the value of the aforesaid sales. 
Government lands at present are only w aste lands in the frontage of the people’s lands 
and the forfeited lands. Government have fixed their disposal undiir the Barrage sysiem 
and, I believe, it is about Rs. 15 an acre. 

Question 4.^ — The legal impediment to the mortgage of land lies first in case of those 
holdings which have been released from the incumbered estates protection. The owners 
thereof can mortgage up to their life and no more. This seems to nie to l>e an unneces- 
sary restriction. There is restriction also with regard to the mortgage or sale of lands 
granted to zemindars by Government on restricted terms. These should be liberalised. 
Lands mortgaged by agriculturists are generally not being allowed to be sold for non- 
payment of the mortgage money. The courts decree the m oney to be paid by instalments . 
This goes in a way to restrict mortgage of lands. 

SECTION III. 

Question 6. — Yes, the banking habit in India is of very slow growth and is not getting 
popular owdng to great risks atten<ftnt upon it. There arises a number of mushroom 
banks which come and die soon. Many banks fail for want of control and immediate 
support in time of urgency. There is in fact no substantial check or control of 
Government over these banks. They are only responsible for tbeir accounting to th# 
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dirootorfl and shareholders of banks who are often careless or too shrewd. It is natural 
that in ordinary course banks invest their money without keeping much reserve or having 
any moans of immediately securing large sums of money in case tiiere is rush of depositors 
for withdrawals. Many a bank fail on this account. 

If there is a desire to have banking on solid and safe basis there ought to lie a control 
of Government, in way of watching, examining and auditing their accounts. There 
ought to bti also ways and means adopted by Government to help such banks by lending 
money to them on certain conditions and securities to avert their failures if tin y are 
likely to arise on account of their mere spreading out their money in investinentb which 
could not be called back at a moment’s notice at a time when an unexpected rush of 
depositors and creditors takes place. 
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Oral Evidence. 

11327. The GAairwtfw .* Mr. Navalrai, you are a member of the Legislative 
Assembly ? — Yes. 

11328. Are you also a zeiniindar ? — I have very little land. 1 would call myself a 
khaiedar, 

11329. Are you acquainted with the agricultural conditions in your district ?— -Yes ; 
very much, through my profession as a pleader. 

11330. How has tlie Pekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act worked here ? — It has 
worked so far as to do aw'ay with the credit of the agriculturist, 

11331. Are you in favour of its abolition, or would you suggest that it should be 
modi^ed ?•— I think if it is abolished, it wdll be much better for the agriculturists. 
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ri3S2. But would not thei*e be a transitional stage in which it might worh hardshijjs 
—No. 

11338. How does it affect the credit of agriculturists adversely ? — He dors nut get 
money proxierly. The bania on account of this Act gets absolutely disappointed. 

11834. Are the accounts j>rox>erly maintained V — The accounts in Sirulh.i arc so 
proyjcrlv maintained as to be 6utlt(*ient for t ourts to ]>e satisjied witln 

11385. Does a hari wlio is tlio actual cultivator find it diflicult to get bnance foi* his 
cultivation or docs the zemindar always finamo bin. It is the bania Viho bnames }iiu\ 
and not the zertrindar. 

11886. But does not a zemindar in some case.s borrow Uioney from a bania and 
advance it to liis //f/r/.v 'i — He has to do it- until his hari,<t establish ilieir credit w itli the 
bania. 

1 1337. Does a eultis ator iisuallj' borrow moiK’v loi- his maintenanee from a bania ?— - 
He not only botrows money for his maijdenaiK e from Die latvia but foi‘ bis xtluughing 
charges, for his hulloehs and at time.s for transplaiitatioii of er(»[) a so lie borrows from 
tlie bania. 

I J38S. Is the rate charged by the bania very high V — It is from 12 to 18 per cent. 

11386. Do you consider it high 'i — Considering tlie risk tlie bania undertakes, 1 do 
not think that it is high. 

11340. With the excc'.ption of tbi)se zeynindars who are lich or thrifty do you say 
that others ha\ e to borrow Tiionoy ‘/--Yes. 

11841. Do they not usually save much ?- -No. Very few of tiiem are thrifty, ami they 
will mala' mmry o\tr llie niont'V they j)OSBes.s. 

1 i:>-i2. What do you thiiik of the- CovernnKuit taccavi system ?--I think that Oovern- 
ment arc i hargijig a less rate of ijitcK st and are kecxiing it f(jr live year.s whereas 
soeiclii s give money for a year and not more . 

11843, The societies give rnomw for a. year for ordinal' y euiitmt expenses with the 
expectation that inembcTN will x^ay the loans back out of their x>r(dits ‘P— But (iuvern* 
ment keejis it for five years and even xuoDact the x^eriod. 

11344. Governuicnt gives xiostponement ‘' -Vos. 

11345. Tliis is for loans under the Land Inixiroxc merit Ac t 't Even under the 

Agriculturists' Loans Act they give postponement. 

11846. Do not co-oxierative societies also give loans for bulloeks and for this jiurjasse 
do they not extend the period to tw o or three years ? — I do not think so. They do not 
give loans for more than a year. 

11847. Do you think that cultivators in your district are suflieiently financed or 
does agriculture suffer ? — Many a zemindar cannot get his lands cultivnted because he 
has not enough. 

11848. Does he not cultivate his lands for want of finance ? J.s this the main cause ? 
— Yes, 

1134&. Is it not a question of {leficiency of labour 't — No. 

11350. What would in your oi>iiiion be the best means for supplying the zemindars 
the - necessary finance for agriculture ? — You must rtt-ise the present limits of 
societies. 



1 1351. There is a zemindari bank which also pays even Rs. 10,000. l>o you not think 
that the ordinary co-operative societies and this zemindari bank meet the needs of most 
of their members ? — ^The land that is not being cultivated might not be considered as 
sufficient property for the repayment of the loan. Therefore, bigger who can 

get Rs. 10,000 can carry on agriculture well while the smaller zemindars^ I think, cannot 
get more money frf>m the societies unless and until their lands are valuable enough. 

11352. At present do lands not have much value ? — No. 

11353. But if after 8j>ending money thereon the lands are capable of yielding more, 
do you not think that the potential value is there ? — Yes. 

11354. You suggest that it would be better if soivcars and co-operative organizations 
were to combine. Do you expect co-operative banks to pay the sowcara 8 to 10 
per cent. ? — I thought over this point very much and have come to. the conclusion that 
there is no other way but to offer them some inducement, otherwise they will carry on 
their own business and they are so many on the spot that the sowcari will never die. 

11355. If co-operative organizations pay them at 10 percent, they would have to 
charge a higher rate of interest to their members ? — This is not what I advocate. 
The point is that they charge 11 per cent, and if they give 8 per cent, to sovxarsy they 
will get more money and there will be more of this banking concern working. 

11356. Would they not be satisfied vdth less interest? — No; I do not think so. 
They will carry on their business in their own way. 

11357. You know that co-operative societies cannot pay 8 or 9 per cent, to one class 
of people and 6 i>tjr cent, to others ? — Yes. 

11358. If everybody demands 10 per cent, naturally, the rate of interest on loans 
will also go up ? — Yos, unless aowcars are also made to form into a co-operative bank. 

11350. You suggest that the society should have a lien on the crop. The societies 
have a lien on the crop at present, but the difficulty is about enforcing it because the 
aoivcar i.s there on the spot. They have a first charge on the crop if a member has taken 
a loan fi^om a society for seed or for implement or for anything of tliis sort ? — I saw some 
circular recently issued by the Co-operative Department. Formerly co-operative societies 
used to take only one man as surety while advancing money to a cultivator. Now they 
say that they cannot do so. Their circular reads that they cannot gi ve a loan to a culti- 
vator unless lie be a cultivator paying cash rent. I do not understand what this circular 
means. You will not find any cultivator who can be helped like this. Also they say 
that the zemindar should stand as his surety. On the contrary, lie will have a hold 
on the cultivator. If the co-operative society has a lien over the standing crop it can 
always attach it and then why should it refuse to finance the cultivator ? If we are 
going to do away with the class of banias because they are charging more for certain 
risks and if we want co-operative banks to come in, I say that these small co-operative 
societies should finance cultivators at any time they want just as a bania does. 

11360. You say that a society should act very much in the same way as the present 
sowcarsy so far as facilities are concerned ? — ^Yes. 

11361. As "regards marketing of crop you say : “ So long as the institution of com- 
mission agents who are very* many exists, there is no likelihood of co-operative effort 
taking their place in marketingp reduce " Yes. If there is a question of charging less, 
then there is competition between them and probably they may also lessen their rate, 
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because to do away with this class, which has been enjoying this privilege for such 
a long time, is very difficult. 

11362. The fact that they are already established is in their favour ? — Yes. 

11363. Do you think that if co-operative sale societies offer soinethiug better than 
what is offered^ by commission agents by way of correct weigh men Is they will 
successful Y — Y'es. 

11364. Has the Sind Encumbered Estate.s xVct in any way affeeted the credit of the 
estates to which it may be made applicable ? — Yea, it has affected their credit. 

11365. In what way ? — Firstly, they cannot think of selling their property if the 
money is not paid. 

11366. The property cannot bewsold after it is taken into management. Can it not 
be sold before ? — It cannot be sold during a holder’s life-time. Therefore, people who 
deal with them' think that they have not any good security. 

1 1367. AVliat is the result ? Does it mean that, they do not get finance or does it 
moan that they get tiuance at a high rate of interest ? — To me it appears that often tliey 
do not get it unless the Commissioner comes and contends that the property can be sold. 

11368. 3Jr. J. N. H. Mehta: Has the Eneumlxu*ed Estates Act made a debtor 
dishonest ? — No. 

11369. The Chairman: You are in favour of some control being cxertjised by 
Government on joint stock banks ? — Yes. 

11370. Do you think that their accounts s})oii]d bo audited by Govcnnucut 
auditors 7 — I should think so. At the same time I have said the joijit stock banks 
should be helped by Government at the time of crisis. 

1 1371. Should they be helped through’ a State Bank ? — Yes. 

11372. Would you be in favour of any other control besides the Government 
audit 7 — I would be in favour of Government laying down a certain scale* for the 
r<*.serve, otherwise banks fail. 

11373, Have there been many failures in Sind ? — Yes. 

11374. Do not the banks keep a certain amount by way of liquid assets ? — No, they 
do not. They say that all their money is spread out and at the time of twisis they are 
not able to meet the demands of their clients. 

11376. Do you not think that a good bank should take care to keep a certaiji amount 
by way of liquid assets, so that in time of (wisis the situation might be properly met V — 
Yes. 

11376. Mr, V, L. 31ehta : You referred just now to some circular issued by the 
Co-operative Department about advances to haris. Have thesf* ordejs been issued 
because of any great default on the part of haris ? — It purports to sav so. 

11377. Mr, Kamut : As a lawyer, would you be in favour of a money lenders' act 
regulating their accounts and fixing the maxim um of interest ? — It has been talked 
about that there should be regulation of money-lenders by passing some Jegi.slation. 

11377A. Do you think that it would bo a feasible thing to have an Act re^gulating 
the money-lenders' transactions ? — I am not in favour of it at aU. 

11378. Would you state your reasons why it is not desirable 7 — I think that it will 
more or less put an end to the transactions which a country like Sind carries on. 

11379. In the case of fixing the maximum rate of interest what is your difficulty 7 — 
If you fix the maximum rate, what is the compensation which the man gets ? At present 
the courts do not allow them more than what is reasonable. There is already a cheek 
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on them. The money-lender will ask “ why are you going to bind ns like this and 
when the matter goes to a court the judge adjudicates and gives me a reasonable amount ? 
Why do I require any legislation ?” 

1 13B0. You think that there should be no remedy to protect the illiterate and ignorant 
cultivator who is suffering, according totlie allegations made, because^of the fraudulent 
transactions in the <aceounts and in various other things on the part of money-lenders ? — 
I say that the complaint is being exaggerated. Kow -a-days, the courts are wide awake 
especially after the Dekldian Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the »Sind Encumliered 
Estates Act. 

11*381. Professor Kale : You say that the haris have not benefited by the Co-o}>era- 
tive Movement. What remedy would you suggest* to help these people ?— I suggest 
that many of them should become memlx'rs of societies. 

11382. But they have no se(‘urity As 1 said just now, with what they poswsess, w<' 
must lielp them. 

11383. Otherw ise as tlie numluu' of haris is very lariife and if they are not brought 
into tlio Co-operative Movement , they will be hel}>lc8.s ? — Yes. If co-operative ofSeors 
are not rigid, as I W'ouid put it, then the haris caji 1)0 helped. 

11384. Mr. J. K. R. Mehta: About this Sind Encumbered Estate Act, do you 
suggest any modification or do you suggest that the whole sysR-m should go ? — I do 
not tliijik that tlie time has come for the Act to cease. 

11385. Would you suggest a modification to the effec t tliat tlie manager of the 
encumbered estates should be empowered to soil at least half t])c land in order to pay 
the creditors ‘I — 1 should think so. 

11380. About your objection to registration of moiiey-lc iidcrs, would you at least 
allow' that every professional moue 3 ^-lendcr slmuld not charge above a j)articular rate of 
interest even if a reasonably high interest is allow'cd to him, 15 per cent.? — We have 
seen in our municipal experience tliai our empkyvoos are charged as much as 75 to 150 
j)er C(‘nt. by money-lenders. They charge two annas per rupee per month. 

113^<7. Sii})posing we have an act and we really fix the maximum rate of interest 
at 25 per cent, wumid not sf ill be in favour of registration of money-lenders ? — I will 
not object to it, but 1 say that they do not get more than 12 per cent. 

11388. Would you be in favour of licensing indigenous bankers ?— -For iiisfance, the 
8Iiikarpur soivcars an be regisBwed. 

11389. Evorj^where the sowcars shc)uld be licensed ? — I say that the 8hikarpiir soiv- 
cars live all over the w orld. Therefore, I have suggested tlicm as an instance. 

11390. We wbll call them a res|Hu9:ablc name as ‘‘ indigenous bankers Would 
V'ou be in fav'our of f»beir registration ? I do not propose that any restriction should 
be placed on them, but w'liat I evant is that that they should publish their balance sheets 
regularly 1 — T ^vas discussing this point with the Shikarpur sowcars and I have myself 
told tlunn that there w oit-s no control over them, to w^hicdi they said that no control was 
needed against those persons who had not invested their money in any other business 
but in banking. Then 1 asked them to give me some instances of such bankers who 
have invested their mone^'- purely in banking ami thej^ said that five or six persons are 
doing like this. I myself am in favour of registration and, as I said, even Government 
themselves should help the bankei-s during the time of crisis. I say that there ought 
to be some registration. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Laichand Namlrai. 
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Sir M. de P. WEBB, C.I.E., C.B.E., Karachi, 

Note. 

SECTION III. 

The main object of this enquiry, I understand, to be the encouragement of production, 
industry and commerce by the provision of better financial macldnery in the shape of 
(a) more capital, (6) more credit, (r) more banks, and (d) more facilities generally for 
producers, especially agriculturists. 

(2) The root causes of present troubles, in my opinion, are thriftlcssness and ignorance. 
The first thing to do, therefore, is (a) to reform our efforts to cducat« the people, and 
then (b) to extend the reformed system to as many of the masses as possible. 

(3) So far as practicable, every boy and girl should he taught to read and write and 
to acquire a knowledge of simple arithmetic and accounts. To this a few elementary 
rules of health and sanitation should be added, pZw.v.some advi(?e of a practical, technical 
kind that w'ould help to fit the boy (or girl) for his (or her) work in life. 

(4) Further, I urge that t he following mottoes Ixi prepared in English and also in tlie 
local vernaculars, and fixed to the walls of the IVrinistries ai\d Departments of Education 
and of every school building in India : — 

‘‘ Thrift means i»rogress,'’ 

“ Saving spells civUisatio)!.'* 

If the |)e(>ple at large — including the townsfolk and educated classes — understood 
and appreciated these elemental economic* truths, there would be little need for the 
present Banking Enquiry. 

(5) The problem of extc*ndiiig the present system of education — reformed as suggested 
above-“-is mainly a Tuaiter of finance. It is, of course, the duty of every parent to educate 
liis offs])ring himself ; but until this duty bo widely realised, the whole community must 
be taxed to provide the money T*cquired for giving primary educ ation of the ty})e suggest- 
ed above to the whole of the boys and girls in the C’ouniry. Though this w ould mean the 
greatest attempt at popular education ever attcmipted by any (Government or people, 
it could, I think, be done as soon as tiie great majority of the ])eople wanted it and were 
prepared to contribute their share of the enormous cost. 

((>) The groat point to be popularised is that ‘‘ no progress is possible wuthout thrift 
and methodical saving.” This will mean not only brain-education, but character- 
building, self-training, self-denial, and a resoliitt' determination to look to the future 
rather than to the present. 

Oral Evidence. 

11391. CItaitman : Sir Montagu, for tho last few years we understand, you 

have been out of India ? — 1 have been away from Karachi for two years and 
a half now. 

11392. I ask yoti this question because you can i^erhaps look at things in a better 
perspective than we can. We find everywhere lack of confidenc'e and an atmosphere 
not quite favourable to the development of banking. I wonder if you could give us 
your views as to the causes for this want of confidence esjX'r iaUy in business circles ? — 
If you ask me in general terms, I shall answer this questioh. I think this want of 
eonfidence is due to the heavy losses which occurred through the general fall of prices. 
MO y 106—17 
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1 1393. Do you find it more in this country than outside ? — No. I think it is the same 
in England^ 

] 1304. Is there the same amount of lack of confidence there too ? — Yes. 

11395, Here, so far as banking development is concerned, have not jieople lost faith 
in it to a large extent at present ? — I do not think that there is any loss of faith in the 
best banks. 

11390. Not in the l>est banks but in trade and commerce because after all banking 
is allied to trade and commerc^e ? — There is a loss of confidence amongst traders l)ecanHc 
of the losses being incurred due to the continuous fall of prices since 1929. 

11397. Do you find the same thing elsewhere — Yes. 

11398. In your statement you place stress on two important points, viz., spi’cad of 
education aJid inculcation of thrift. These are two very important things for banking ; 
but we find that there is a large number of literate people who have money and still arc 
not forthcoming to deposit their money in banks or make it available for the general 
trade and commerce of the country. Could you suggest any means by vvlu(*h this money, 
which is lyinju; with literate j>eo])Ie, could be attracted for the general developnumt of 
the country ? — I think, in the first place, the spread of ediK ation on e(‘onomic and 
financial matters will have to establish greater confidence and to enable people to see 
the advantage of depositing their money in hanks. In India there are many difiieiilties 
because of distances, because of vernaculars and because of many other things. People 
live many miles away from towns. If is a matter of education. It is a matter of ihne. 

11399. 13ut even in towns there is room for development in this direction ? — I"n- 
doubtedly ; especially in the matter of education. 

11400. You mean for a sort of propaganda ? — Yes. 

1 1401. As regards thrift, we understand that there is not. much of it in this Province 
except in certaui quarters and people are not accustomed to it 1 have not noticed 
that Sind is in any way peculiar in this re.spect. I find all over 1 lie world the saine liing. 

11,402. Would you include the J'rmn h agrieulturists also ?“The l^umch agricul- 
turists are exceptionally thrifty. 

11403. In order to encourage thrift aniong.st peojdc, especially amongst small land- 
holders in towns, woidd you advocate the establishment of some such associations as 
the National Savings Associations in England?- ! would certainly advocate such 
a movement. 

11404. The question is as regards bigger men who are in a positioji to save and who 
do not save. Do you think there is any mctliod of inculcating thrift in them except 
by education and propaganda ? — I tliink we want to commence it at the very bottom, 
from childhood. My ex}5erienee not only in India but in other parts of the world is 
that a good many people do not understand, not merely the benefits, but the vital 
importance of thrift. Thrift, if inculcated into young people, is an admirable virtue ; 
but it is more than an admirable virtue. It is an essential quality. For every nation, 
no progress is po.S8iblo without thrift and methodical saving. 

11405. Is not now the system with most of the cultivators in Sind such that they 
cannot but dejiend upon the sotpcar even for their maintenance ? — It is not peculiar to 
Hind ; it is not peculiar to India. There is the .same ignorance of the vital necessity 
of thrift hi England. 

gir M. de P. WM. 
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11400. But in England do tliey not Jive on tlieir own income ? Wo woie told hero 
that all the crop goes to owmrs and even for their niaintenance the cultivators have 
to borrow fi’om tliem, that is to say, they live on tlie prospective crop to conic ratlu'r 
than on the savings of the previous year. Is this true of ot her countries too ? — To some 
exU‘nt it is true. Perhaps the people of Sind are more thriftless in this resptn t as a resuU 
of, one miglvtsay, centuries of experience of the uncertain conditions of irrigation. The 
agriculturist comes to believe that his jirosperity (following on good irrigation at the 
right time) is a matter of chance rather than of gooil M'ork on his part. 1 think this 'is 
largely due to the uncertain (amditions of iSind’s irrigation system. 

1 1407. Is there any truth in the st4it('inent that the eiiltivator in Sind does not earn 
iinwe and save something because he is not sure what he is going to get out of the crop 
that he raises ? — I think it is due to his own ignorance, illiteracy and indebtedness, 

11408. Mr. K. y>. Mehta : Many witnesses have said tliat most of the people' have 
nothing to save and they can barely make the two ends meet. If this is so, unless thc'ir 
eapaeity to produce is iuereased, they will not l)e able to save anything ? — This is in- 
vai'iably the cxiuise of the tliriftless. 1 have known p(‘ople who earn £1,000 a year who 
find it quite impossible to save anything. 1 think that it is absolutely vital that 
the idea of saving vshould be instilleil in tlu' minds of the rising gcucratiou. No 
matter how small the iiu oim* is, some portion must Ixj saved, otherwise no ynogress is 
possible. 

1 1400. Mr. Kawai : 8peakii\g about the point of thrift, let m forget, for the moment, 
,, the agrieidturist who probably does not know tluift. On the other Jiand, there are other 
comnniuities, es}»e( ially among the middle class literate people, who in this country 
arc known to know tlirii't. ( lood many communities arc thiifly. They are well known 
to Ik' thrifty and yet they do not get capital for trading pujposes and some banking 
facilities. What remedy liave you in view to help sueli communities who, as 1 say, aie 
thrifty and literate and yet who do require capital fur trading purposes — 1 tlo not 
know any other means than the existing banks and co-operative societies. 

11410. Probably you liave heard of the middle class unemployment problem eitiicr 
in Sind or elsewhere in this l*residency. These people arc literate and 1 tJiiiik are fairly 
thrifty ? — I cannot say that. 1 liav(‘ heard of a middle class unemployment pKjblem 
as distinct fn»m the general jjroblem of unemployment. 

11411 . But you think that it is confined to workers and mill Ivands ? — No, we see it 
in all branches of societies. 

11412. I ask you for such people who eertaiidy have a certain amount of (‘duration 
and who are undoubtedly tJirifty, have you any suggestion to make ? — They may be 
lacking in cliaracter. I am very critical where our present syshmi of education is 
concerned. It turns out middle class men who are unable to earn their living. I think 
the whole system of education requires reforming rather than that only received by 
the middle class men. There should be no man unemployed of any class. 

X1413. It is due to the defective system of education you feel they are unemployed. 
However, under the present system, as it is actually working, have you any remedy 
to suggest ? — To help unemployed middle class men, I have no special remedy to 
suggest. 

11414. May I ask you if you share the view that there is a lot of gold hoarded in tliis 
country as has been alleged by some witn®»«*»s t — I think there is gold hoarded. 



Do you Diink that thiw view is correct ? — 1 think then? is a lot of hoarding, 

I ahi not ; peaking about 8ind only, bat T am sjieaking about the whole 
country ?— Gold is certainly boarded in India relatively to what is hoarded in other 
countries. There are good reasons for burying wealth in this country and there are 
very good reasons for wearing it in the form of ornaments. 

11417. 8o far as buried wealth in this country is concerned, in these days of safety 
and peace, do you think that there is any special reason why gold should be enormously 
burled ? — If I am living 25 miles from a town, I cannot very easily put my money into 
the bank. Therefore 1 bury it. I think that until you get greater banking facilities, 
and those facilities are extended throughout the country, the burying of w calth is quite 
explicable. I do not mean to suggest that tlie poor people have fabulous sums of money 
hidden aw'ay ; but the Maharajahs and others have large sums hoarded. 

11418. But not the masses ? — No. The masses carry such wealth as they j>osseB8 
in the form of ornaments, the value of which amounts to a considerable sum judging 
by the import of precious metals into India for a long period. 

11419. Speaking about banking facilities, you know this country probably has the 

system of indigenous banlvcrs and shroff ft. In view of this systcun, do you think there 

is room for more branches or for more banks spread all over tine country in tlie smaller 

centres as other countries have, for instance, Canada or America ? — I should sav that 

^ '' 

the more banks there are, the better. 

11420. This is only a general statement. As you know% shroff f< are spread every- 
where in the interior. Is there room for more banks in the interior geographically ? — It 
is a very diflSicult question to answer. I think there is plenty of room for more banks 
in addition to the shroffs. 

11421. Professor Kale : You have said that thrift should be eucouraged even in the 
lowest class of people, but in view of the fact that the standard of living of the massifs 
of India is very low, do you think that there is a margin for saving ? — There is very 
little. 

11422. As the standaiti of living is very low and as the man has a rupee or two as a 
surplus, naturally the first demand of this ru|>ee must be to improve his standard. As 
it is, people have not sufficient food and clotliing. Whatever little extra income they 
have, will naturally go to raise their standard of living so that there t an bo no possibility 
of saving in the case of the majority of the people ? — 1 think there is* always some margin 
for those who are not ignorant and thriftless, but desire to save. 

11423; Would not a part of their income go to cinemas or for cigarettes, what w^e 
call a higher ‘Standard of living ? — I am not quite sure that I can regard either cigarettes 
or cinemas as higher standards of living. 1 regard them very largely as a waste from 
the point of view of one who believes that saving is necessary for progress. It is doubly 
important in view of these attractions that we shoidd educate the people as to the 
necessity of thrift. Not only this country but England is also suffering from lack of 
capital at this moment largely because most of the people throw it aAvay on cinemas, 
cigarettes and gambling. 

11424. You suggested in reply to the Chairman that it would be a good idea to have 
■ome propaganda in favour of some national savings scheme. Do you think the attme* 
tiveness of Ctfiy proposal for a savings campaign would be enhanced if the fta\dng8 were 

Sir M. d6 P. WM. 
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t 4 > be iftitixed in a local aii'ea ? — Yea, It might, in Home catwH, em oui'age }H?opte t»> save 
more. May I add that in the Continent of Europe they employ a method of encouraging 
thrift whteh might w'cll be introduced into thia country and that ia the praetiee of giving 
bouuHoB or prizes in relation to investments M'ith Government. They arc generally 
referred to as “ Premium Bonds It would greatly encourage the saving habit in India 
if “Investment Bonus Bonds”, as 1 prefer to call them, were issued by the (Govern- 
ment of India, I urge that a trial be given to these bonds. 

11425. The Chairnmn : Some witnesaes and especially the local bankers in the liilfer- 
ent parts of the pre.sidency have represented to us that all such investinenls aUrat 
money from the villages r»r the smaller towns and take them away to oilier |irovinees or 
t:> the Central ({overtiineni. If there were some schemes by which money t^oiild be 
attracted for purposes of local Ixmelitnot necessarily in a falulv <>r a district,— it may he 
a provincial centre, — do you not think tliat more jH'oplc miglit be tempted to save - 
I do not share this view that most of the inojiey is taken away by such investments. It 
matters very little to the average investor whether (Go verninent is employing this money 
in Sind or in the Punjab or in Madras. (Government are the respoiisible party, 

1 142(). But from the point of vieAv of loeal development, w hatever money is avail- 
able is taken away from that place to other centres ? — I have myself had eonsiderahle 
experience in connection with feeder railways. It w'ae Governments idea that peo];>](^ 
should invest their money in local developments and have the satisfaction of seeing 
their investment fru<difying in front of their very eyes. This indueoment no dould 
has had some efEect. The great point, however, is that people must always save and 
invest a part of their income. I have emphasized these points in my Note ; and 
my recommendation is that a publicity c ampaign should take t]»e form of a board 
hung on the wall of every Educational Office and every school-room wdth the mottoes 
“ Thrift means progress ” and ‘SSaving means civilisation.” I do not know if a copy 
of ray letter has been circulated to your members in which 1 have mentioned that the 
people must not habitually expect somebody else to save for ihoni, and then lend them 
the money that has been so accumulated. “Thrift means progress”, “Saving spells 
civilization.” These are the great points that I wish to drive home. The difference 
l)etween a wise man and a pagan, between a prosjjerous man and a paujwr, Ixdween a 
civilized man and a savage, is that one saves, and the other does not save. No civiliza- 
tion is possible w ithout saving. I want to lay a great emphaziso on this point. 

11427, Mr. V. L, Mehta: llecently have there not been co-operative investment 
trusts started in England ? — Yes, they are most successful and they encourage poor 
people to place their money in investment organizations which arc able to give them 
a higher rate of interest than they would possibly get elsewhere. 

11428. The Chairnmn : What do you think of the pf>ssibiUty of establishing such 
trusts in India ? — It is quite possible. It all depends upon the standing and trustw orthi- 
ness of the people who run them, Tw^o or three co-operative trusts are asking me now 
from England to invest my money in their undertakings and they indicate a return of 
as much as 7 per cent. In England, this is high. Possibly in this country such invest- 
ment trusts could earn 8 or even lb ix^r cent, if the money were judiciously invest'd. 
I do not think that co-operativo trusts w^ould be so attractive as the Investment 
Bonus Bond system by which you distribute a bonus to people as well as interest on their 
investment. 

11429. Mr. J . N, R. Mehta : I would like to know a little more clearly about your 
bonus system. Is it to be given on the amount they invest ? Or would it be given as 
a prize by a lottery system ? — The bonuses would be distributed by lot. 



Ill pj’ojtorlioii tn till* ainoujit of in veKtuioiil. Nu, by iut. I'-aeli iine.st incut 
oJ' .my Uh. Jo, fir li.H, 50, oi’ ijs. i<H» woniil foj'Ui a uoit jiuhic in l)c dnnvn l>y lot to receive 
a bonus of Its, J,00<t, <i| its. 10,00(1 <»r more as might l>e arranged. 

11451. 77n. Cliiilrnitni : Is it tni<‘ that (he < bivi rninent of Jndia and ( beat Uiitaiii 
are against smli sy-stems ?— That is not <pnle accurate. JVijndar opinion in England 
has not yet la ini able to expresK itself ihrough Eai'liani(ntt. Then’ Avns an in\ estigation 
by a Conirnit t< (' of llie House* (d ( ’(imnoms fluring the War as to vvhetliei' tliis would be 
ft suitfi l)l(i ij.y of raising a War J^*?an. Tlie ( ’oinmit tee iu s'esl igat<*d the iiuitter and re> 
ported that as this n as a snhjcc t in uldeh there Avas lijndy to a great diSereine of 
Opinion, it was unsuitable for a u ar time seheine ; in Avar it was undesirable to have 
diticrcnccs of oju’niiy.i) in I’ingdand. 

(The \vitn<-ss withdrew. ) 
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The Share t'a'j>ital of the Hank u]) to date is as under • 


Subscribed by ludiA'idual.s 
Subscribed by fSoeieties 
iSubseribed by Dl.striol Bank-s 


Hs. 

75,540 

1,55,750 

51,000 


Total , . 2,79,190 
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RKSEiiN^KS.— The llesfTves of the Bimk up to date are eoTiKtituted as muler : 


Rs. 

Ilcvscrve Fund (t iencra!) . . . . . . . . r>‘2,000 

BuiUluip Fund . - . . - - . . . - S»7ir> 

Had and Idoubtful Debln Hfservt? . . . . , . . . !2,Udd 

In t(' rest ( )\ erduc Ilcsf i \e . . . . . . . . 27/jSS 

C()-oj>ei'!itive Edueatiori ari(l J^rO|wiuanda Fund .. .. 

Total idK>,f>5d 


JFhvKow ivos, --' liy a spta ial ( JovioainuMit \ol itiealion Iho Hank is allowed to Itonaiw 
in the niaiivet to llie extent of tioi time", its -dia.re capita! and reserva* fund. 

Anacysis (ii !)f:i’osri’ - 
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Savings. — T in; }>or iMAvInsj: rale for JSavin^^s Bank Deposits is d [x*r cent. 
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Public Bodies 

Others 
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(> pror ent. 

Total . . 

LMko:t,SOB 



Ai)VAN('i:s ANi> K !ir.\ Y ,M K STM. — Thf statr of nM ovrrio.s (^vto v year < aii l»f“ mihmi fium 
the following tahlfs : — 

Advaticf 11,' 

\'<-ar. ■ including jircvious ofpvear.""^" 


yc'ar’a ijalanre. 
Il8. 


1919 2t> 

1,88,100 

50,535 

1920-2 1 

4,78,290 

1,53,408 

192i'-22 

8,80,831 

3,88,120 

1922-25 

.. 12,72,000 

0,30,305 

1923-24 

.. 10,53,410 

10,03,395 

1924-25 

. . 20,85,030 

11,70,880 

1925-20 

. . 30,07,133 

18,(K),701 

1020-27 

.. 27,31,320 

11,28,447 

1927-28 .. .. .. 

. . 32,74,705 

10,30,380 

1928-29 .. 

The Sind Centitil Co ofteratire Ba7ih\ Ltd, 

. , 34.99,10(t 

21.3L910 
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Di es and cverdi cs, I’ije following fissures (-liow Dutstfintlingf^ of tho liaiik against 
the societies aitiliatf (i to it (exelusivo of societies aiiiiiated to braiu'hes of the l>ankat 
Mir|>at’ Batlioi'o and H iia.) 

V< :ir e»f ndvaoeing loans Anioinit of 

Achich rein a ill ootsta tiding ioans, 

Jd21 .. .. .. 2<h7(M> 

lit22 .. .. .. .. LhdOd 

B> 2 :i .. .. .. S.(UX) 

1221 .. .. .. 2VidhtO 

B) 2 o .. .. .. ThddO 

il>2(i .. .. .. .. l,5(k4(K) 

H>27 .. .. .. .. .. idhtjon 

IdJS .. _ .. .. l,41,7d'2 

Id29 .. .. .. .. .. 2,77, fOd 

To(;\i ontstatnliiigs .. !:tCel,ddd 

()ut of tlu‘ al)ove ontsia inUo'js. a siitn of its. 2,di.’,ih)D is (iu<^ tor reeovto'v next year iti 
IDoJ, a seen t f lis. 2.4d,4dd isdtio in tiCiOin or<lioai v (omrsi' of things aaid llie bala-nee of 
Its. 4,o2.7i)d r('pre-'e nf s the extensions gtantid fo?- overdue arrea.rs whieli are lixed (or 
reeoverv in .122(1. 


Tlie above li^.ooes do not ioolnde on( st a ndings a ‘..oiinst soeiet ies in liqnidalion. Theia' 
are 15 siudi -'o. i^'lies ivith an oul.standiog of Its. tti,dtK) only. 8ont(* of tlie* out st a.ndi na 
amounts \vm' advaneod, as fa t* fiack .a,s l'22l. Tin.' jiriK (ss.s of r<a ovi'i’y fiooi t lie nuaiilK is 
of v'.vru'elh'd soeieties [ ■, \ c ry slow amd it rt'qiiire.s to be thoroughly^ examined. 


Si Hi’Lrs (i Ni)S iNVi'S-nov orT.sii;!, th i-; (''enormcATivr: Movv:.m unt.-- - 


< .‘n I>lsi March 


< Government 
SiH'urit ies. 

Short deporsil s 
willi appros ed 
joint ;• tiK’k 
bank. 

It >2.7 


. . Bs. J l.ddi 

.. B.v. 5 lakhs, 



.. .. 1 iakh 

.. .. diakhs, 

1 1 ^ 2 ~t 


.... 1 bdCn 

.. 4 iaklr:. 

(tk?S 


. . 2 (;i)2i- 

. . o| lakhm 

1222 


.. 4 la khs 

.. ,, 12 lakhs 

(te hist 1 >('eeu- her it?21^ 


7 iakii ' 

.. ,, Add. 

tc' amoiuits hold ui eui t'cnt 

Ui oulOii.'' 

w >ii.i Hj-pro\od joiiO 

stt.>'‘k i>ank' fni fluid 


ri 'ouree [)iir]>oses liavo not l»een influded in tin al./ova* iienres. 


xVociiviMOievTiON.- The Bank had been granted a ea.sh ereiiit of Bs. l ,DD,ddd by Die 
!iu[jerial Jhink id' India on ttio ^a eurity of I'-romi-sory nob s exeented ]>y^ the Bank in its 
favour and suppoi Led by a eollateial siunaity of jir^nuissoi'y notes of soeii-ties in favour 
of 'iistriet baidis and eiuh.nserl by the latter in favour ed {liis Bank a.nd D'-endiipaal 
by it ill favour of Inijierial Bank. xVlso arrangements for overdraft to the extent of 
five and a liaif lakiLB against Bovernfuent securities hold by the Bank fiave been made 
witli the iTiijierial Bank of i ndia at baid; rate. The Jiumbay' Brovincial Co-{)|ku alive 
Bank, Idd., also grants facilities to tliis Bank for rnaxirnum and ca-sh ( redit-s amounting 
to ivs. td^ktHtO. But no advantage is i>eing taken of these facilities as the Bank has 
siilhcient local n .sc/uices to nn-et all its .needs. 

GnSiraiAi.. -The Bank acts as a balancing centre for the surplus funds of all other 
Co-operative banks iu Sind. There are five District Central Co-f>|i€Tative Banks and 
MO Y 
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tynee zamindari banks affiliated to it- This Bank btHides tinanei^s direct co-operative 
societies in Karachi dist.ri< t, societies in Hyderabad and Haia ialukas of Hyderabad 
district and Jainesabad and Digri of Tliar and Tarkar district. All the sale societies 
in Sind are alilliated to it. The total number <d' societies tlnanced by the Bank is 
about 225. 

With a view to coiisolidate the Or>-o])(*rative Onalit Movement and to organize 
non-<jredit work in ialu/cu centres, the Bank r-.aH opemB tvo branches, one in Mirpur 
Bathoro, a place 48 rniTes fi om railway station in the far awa}^ inUn-iorof the Karaelii 
distriet and the other at Hala of Hyderabad distried. The Bank has under it.s 
consideration the schemes of organizing .sale Inisiness for the members of ( o-operative 
societies. 

Tluu'eare 11 members of the [ioard of J>irt*eiors oiitof whom 5 are cha t et{ fi (nit aniong.st 
individual shareholderB, 5 by })rimary .soci(dies and 2 by distriet co-o]>erative banks ; 
and one is nominated by the Collector of Karacbi. 


Note on Privileges and Concessions required to stimulate the growth 
of Co-operative Movement by Mr. B. S. JAGTIANI, Accountant, 

Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Karachi. 

In order to dcv( loj> and st rength^ u the grow tb of llu' ('o-operalive Moveimmt, the 
following further cameessitnis be made available - 

2 . At jirescmt iv'mittaTme t ransbu- roeeipts ar*' obt aim'd at par for hnnajlde eo-<»pei'at i ve 
biisin<‘ss. Since every bn-siness dom* by eo-operativo banks is bavo-Jide including issue of 
drafls ;iml romittauce of funds to it:i enstomers, it is not kjiowji wlt^’ Ibis l^nsiiicss should 
be slo iclfy confined to lon?i t ransaet i<»ns or '’ifcli other eo-o|M'rati\ «‘ bnsjncs.s otjIv. It may 
bo Tuentitmed lu're that it is absoluU ly necessary tbat each ct)*()pc rativ(‘ bank sbonbl luive 
a current account, w ith 1 !n‘ Bank, t he latter being a balancing ( cntie for the surplus 

funds of all district, bank's. It is bid naimal tljat. if disti jm hanks liave to sell drafTv: 
to tluhr customers, they nuist draw agaiirst their enrr<'nt a<'ioiint at the Apex Bank. 
Tiio object of not allowing rcinittanee tran.'-f. r rc< ei])ts at par for any other Inisincs.s but 
Co-operative .seems to be that tin' Imjanial Baidc of India is afraiil that if this ( oncessiuit 
is used forex('hange busiue.s.s, it tnay Ifacl to a certain loss of imanne lo it. Bid the.se 
fears need not l>e cidert.ained, us the spheri' of io-operali\ e 1 aulas' bu.diicss is rpiite 
different and there is not to b/' much competition betwe<’n tlu' Jm(a rial Bank and 
<o-opcrat ive banks if t hi.s conce.ssion of issue of I'crnit tama t ransfer rc( t ipts at j)ar i.s 
extended (or ad bu.siness of eo-oj)erativf' banks. Mbroi-vt r. exebange is a legitimate 
ittvm of (be operatiems of eeidral banks'’ and, as smli, the Banks Confereiicc held at 
' Dhaivvar on J8tli Deeember 1925 had passed the following Bes<'ddi(>n ; 

Kksoi.vkt) that (Jovernmeid Ix' approaelicd to jecogni/e inlatul ( Xi hange biisines.^ 
as a legiiimate item of t)»e operations of the Bcjdral andld'ban Biutk.s and toeontinm^ 
tlio coneession of the issue of RemittfUKi' Transfer Keceipls at par required for all tlie 
ordinary business of such Banks. 

d. At pre.sent, funds remitted by societies to their iiuaneing bardi are credited into 
snb-treasuriei<f by nuans of c/ia7a//s from where they are paid to th«' banks through 
district treasuries. This procedure takes a period of 14 to 21 days in transit. In some 
eases, it has gone even beyond tbis. If a society is situated in a different distriet Ibaii 
tliut of the financing agency, the above procedure of remittance taBe.s a pretty longer 
time than mentioned above. 

The iSbVn/ Ociitral Co~operutive Bank, Ltd» 
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All arrari^eaient therefore. uooesKary whcrchy sub-t i-aaBurie;- should ho autlioiizod 
to isBuo r emittance transfer n ccipts on district trcasuiit s or the i iai Jhinlv o) India 
direct. This will save a lot of inti're.Bt to the societies who (h» not ci t credit at the lh\iil; 
until aftei- the receipt of amounts. It may he iuterestiny t<» noli' tloit the |aopo‘^ed 
arrangement lias beim recently ini rodueed in the Karaclii riisti'ict, ]f tins kliu! ot 
arrangement is intrtduced elsewhere also, it will fneilitate eo-(»]tma1 ivc w oik, 

4. Wherever branches of co-operativ’e banks exist at tuluka (owns, an arrani'ement 
should be made for opening of tioad ing aecoiints at tin' snh-t n asm ics from u Ikuc amounts 
may he drawn by means of (“iietpies just as certain de|)aiimen1‘ (»f (lov(unru« nt are 
aiithori/ed tr> draw elif'qiK's on them. 

d, Tiie Inifierial Jkud; of India should aiiow iuterosl oji out rent at * omits o! sot icties 
and banks. This eoncossion is very ne(‘(‘ssaiy spc<'ialiy m jilat i , w jun o 1hi r< art im 
otlicr banks to work as liankers of co ojKU’aiive institutions. 

fk To giv(' a tinaucial sta.bility to the Oonqu rat i ve Movement, :ii i\auecn!cn is for easb 
crctlits from the Im j^eri d Bank of India against tlio (h'lnand promissory notes » 4 roDjim'a- 
t i VO banks supjiorted by a codateral '■oeurity proimsstiry luttc s exia-uted liy tht' 
soeietii s in favour (>f a co opf ratixe bank and emlorsed by tlie latter in iavoiii' of 1b(^ 
Inijferial Bank of India, are v< ry nec'essarv. It is sonudimes argued that, scveial 
eo-ot>cra.tivt^ ba nk.s lia vfesurj'lus fjuuis and specially the Bomliay Provincial ( !o-o]ierative 
Bank whieii is ihc Apes Hank fi>r thr* movcincrd in this Ibcsidmiey has vast resources to 
face any i;intl of tmisis aaid, thm’cfore, no t lovcrnmmit or outsifh' leijt is nraa^ssaiy. 
But, in iiiv oriinion, ho'’, ever sou i a! a position ifl < o operative b.anks lue.y be at presctil, it 
cannot bis coii>.id' red as A . 1 , wit.lioat State lu.'lji. 

Pinancial .i ■ arrance [r.rm Sl.vt ‘ vsil! iiisjure more v c.iiiidenci' in Ih.c dv'j'.osii ou .• and the 
rc.sonrces of eo-cpor.rlivt; banks will bf‘ inoi(‘ st a lili^ than lliey are a! prc.-i'mt. 

7. It is aiisoiufclv^ essentia! that e\emf>lioii from inconu'-tax on interest on 
jiit-f’dged securities shonid lie granted t o vo opera 1 iv<' st ;eiet les since i’\; n: f it ion on 
the profits as a. wdiole lias aire, id y b'S ii allowed by t he. ( iovormemit. This v iew was 
■supportcfl by tlie itanivs' ( hmferc ,u o ljel,{ at Idimwaron lSth I >JM-(Uid)ei' Iddd. Tlic 
text of the n'sohition jaissi'd by thc' ( h,'nfcrmtce i.s glvim brdow - 

“K.nsoLVRD (hat the ( b >v<'rmn'‘ut of' fndia be, approached again to (‘xempi 
n^Ldstered. CO operative societies from f);v\fu<mt «»f iriooem-ta.x on the jnl.<‘rest earned 
on sceuritie..s held by Hami as well as super tax or their juojitsd’ 

8. As resolved tiy the Tvegisirars' t’onlerence ludd in jhaidaiv in .lanuaiy Itk.Mi, i be 
following eoms'ssion fie graaited to land rrmrlgage Imnks :■ 

(1) Interest on debentures tssued by land mortgage banks shouhl lie^ prmTan- 
teed by Govamnment. 

(2) (lovernment sliould sulfSerilK' to tin' debtiituri'S to a certain f xtent, say up to 
one-teutli of the total issue'. 

(3) The- Imperial Bank of I ndia sliould b(' askfd to assist in the llotation of 
debentures and as the repository of Slate funds, siioidd be invited to nuiki' advuuees, 
under .seetion 20 of the Trust Act against mortgage's takmi liy a ir>ortgage bank and 
endorsed in favour of the Imperial Bank. 

(4) Such debentures should be ree-ognized as trusti'C ser-urities, and joint .‘t(.(k 
banks and insurance eompanies should be asketl to subscribe towairls thima 

(o) Government should in init ial stages make a < ontribuf ion tow aids the < ost 
of expert vaiu< r.s emjdoyed by mortgage lianks aial in rt'turn for its assi.<tane< , 
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(iovprnment yhoiild IxM^rititU'd to rcprc Kf'iUalicn on the B(»aKJ either of Dirertors 
or of TruHtees. 

Ih In Ktrciioii 21h t}]e rotate of a deceased nierola'r is dcclui cd to he iiable for a })eriod 
of one yf^ar only. Tiiis m loo d;e*rt a jk rifid. It shonlil Ir* exteitded to at least tAVO 
years as in tlit' ea ( of ().tsl nnnnln'rs. Necrs.^ ary ana ndiranit in llio Act should, 
tliereiore, be reeoTmneuded, 

Hh Tl»e awards passed l>v the arbitrators and orders passed by liquidators are at 
]iresrjit exeentod tlironyiv i iilau- tlie thvil <h>nrt or the Iteariuie aiit horitit's under 
seetion r»h of tin- ;\et, H i.s not usually uiusnnnjon that is ereat delay in 

exi/euinni. i{h e. \ is\v to exp<‘<.htitn. execution, a pane! of snrita l>h' no:i-»>frieia ! yenliernen 
l>e rnaiutjiined uud- f • ;e ^ Arastanl lbyisti‘;> r, a •< Horn »;i,ry Arbilrators. Avho sin .uid luiv e 
a -.tna!I staff and Ix' eiven i' ava-lliny allow a. ora ^s. Tlu'se ar bili aloi s ‘■ b(>nld l*e yiven 
powrws to ('xrcute tinar ovvn <leerees, n?' a Sj-j-eial ^ ju)u!(l bc' <‘ini hyaa! fiu' exceulion 

a-nd its (ar t should b':> r( ( (>\afe(l from <h fa uhar*’.. Also (tjlit < rs i/j ihr Co-opemtive 
Iteparl mv'Ut duly auUioriiied by the iieyisl ra !• ' KonUI la* < o; |Mn\a a . d, on the jqqiiii ation 
of flu* society or ltauj< l onca-rmal, to rero\a'r oxcrdiu' instainu ads of loans a> if tj;ey 
ivaa'e airea.rs of land »X‘va’mje, 

M’his power, howfor r. sinmid md, b<‘ extended to the aiaa's* id the d-'tsailtev, imi to the 
Sfile of his immovable pi-operty. but only to lie* attaelimrad ami sah* ol (;rO]>s. prednee, 
eatth', impleinerds or sik h idlua non ''able properly. 


J^ote on the Amalgamation Scheme of Co-operative Banks in Sind, 
by Mr. B. S, JAGTIANI, Accountant, Sind Central Co-operative 

Bank, Ltd. 

The ( 'o-opea'ati vt' Mm enuad has now ri'aehc'd stape wln'ii it is .neeo>v'- aiy to r-xamiiu' 
hoAV far it. would be desirable U> effts 1 a ehanyi' in tlie tinam ial oiyajiiaa t ion of the imo e- 
tuent. As^ I am eoneerried witli Sind, 1 yive Ixdow a few suyge-st ions whieh art' most ly 
applieable to Sind conditions only. 

lake otIuM’ juirts of the country, tlu‘ financial struetuia.' (*f (lie (' o-ojaa sit i ve Movement 
in Sind is composed of \ ii laye credit soei dies, distrit 1 co-operative banks and the Apex 
( lo-o])erat iv(' Hank, e/;:,, tlje Sind Ce nt i al (do o|k rat ice Hank, Ltd. Jxacb of the above 
inst.it utiotjs is a separate unit in itself depjendiny only .f(»r tijiancc on a biupa r unit than 
ilsrdf. It is possible to sx*e why the village enalit societies sliould exist, Ix-eause otlicrwise 
it would be difbeult to tinanee individual u-ericultnrisl.s who do not jmssess any tangible 
security^ except land. It. is beeanse the societies are organized on unlimited lialnlity 
b.a.sis that it has been jiossible to adv ance thousands of riipe(‘S to villagers for agricultural 
industry. Tlierefore the unit of a village society is essential. But tiu' (xmditions 
applieable to a. district bank are quite dilTerent. Probaldy' to make eaeli district self- 
dependent ill everything, this scheme of organizing disTri( t hanks was adopted, hnt it 
would be now worth eonsideriug whether tin* district banks should W eliminated from 
the chain of eo-opierativc organization and a bigger institution of a (leutraldo-operative 
Bank organized in its place. The only advantage in tlie pri sent system is that tliere is 
supposed to be local interest in the w orking of a district bank as members of the Board 
of Bii'cetors are all local jxmple of the district and are, therefore, snpjiosed to have 
knowdedge of local conditions of agricultural linanee, etc., and could, it is believed, tap 

Tke Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd, 
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lofiit rei^inroes tor iloposits iu a. district hank. Rut looking to more inijanlant advan- 
tagcB f»f contraliBcd co-operative finance^ it is HometimeB felt that the ahovc-V'K iitimicd 
advantages of a district bank could Ik' easily sacriticed in order to obtain ludter 
advantage. Rut a workable si heme of cmitralisation of finance and dcct iit ralizat ion 
of management is also ])os.sible and, therefore, all the advantages of tlie prt sent system 
will also remain there. Refore touebing this scheme, I would submit a bnv ytoints in 
favour of th(‘ centralization of <“ 0 - 0 j)erative linanee in Siiidj 

(1) By avmilgaimition of co-operative banks, the >'hnre ca]utal of all lianks would 
be treated as one eupilal and this incriaiscd figun* of . hc.re capita! would give a ststm- 
to tlie Cd)-op('rati ve Movejnent and it wonhl not oui\ ittspiri' pu}>lic (‘ontid< ncc luit will 
al:io l>e a basis for LU'ti me cash crialit, facilii icsS from tin Imperial Hank fd India whi(li 
Would greatly lu'ipinthe maintenanee of pi ovisions f(»r fluid resources. Wiiloutsucb 
ati arraiigcment, thud rcsoinv es (dther i!\ cash, or ( io\ {UTinient [ui^jacr ai'c bciuL' 
maintained by eo-ofiei'adi ve banks. Wdlli an increase iu share* (ayutal it wrmid also In 
ijossible to .‘K cept more (U'posits for in verdinmit in the Moxotuent, 

(2) At; present' tln're is no unifi rm yiolirv el granting loans te e* '-opi'rativc' sneietir^s, 

Kaeh }>ank Itas iis own v\ ay of sanelioiiing loai^s and Oiev are not gnidi'd by any set ol l ule.s 
in this bidnilf. .result i.s that sometiii’cs loans art' sanetioned in dislrirt bank' 

without prr»|H r 'cnitiiiy and clieek. By fiaving one co-o}icrati\ e bank', la^gniar s\slcm 
c.f S(;rut inizi ini loans on a uniform l>asis wdl ha ve to la* introduf cd, flic maximmi) limits 
of loans w ill have to la* fi.\'-d in a<lvar)c< for eaidi society ac'coi’ding its needs and 
capacity and u regular check insisted on disiribnluui of loans. 

(Ik) 1-bidcr tlie presi'ut system, then* is m> pn.ssibilit.y of allowing uniform ralt's eii 
de])osits t liroug hout Siml. At Karaclii, the rates are \ (U-y low, vvlole in the disi ri< ti'-, 
tb.e dcyiosit T'a,tes are higlier liecansc the district liatd'Ts lik(‘ tf> havi' local <Ic>]tosits e\('n 
at a higher rate f lian that allowed ill Karachi, so as to av<iid borrow ing from t he Apex 
Hank (mf of tuaximum a. nd <-as}i eiedits. d’he bran* f»cs of a liankcoidd notdf>so. TJiey 
would net adJou mots* i‘at<‘ tlsun t bat al low < (I liy tin !!' ia ad <d!ie( . Jf thr* late of d(*posits 
ts/uld })e made niiifonu tliroughout Sind, it, would be {lossible toiinance the co-ope rative 
societies at less than S }H-r cent. Jn my ojiinion, at i<eusl 1 pm’ c(uit. could be sabdy 
reduced from tJmbnding rate. This would mean a saving of al)U\it sixty thotisand of 
rupees per year to tlie mturd/ers of co-opt'rati va* societies in Sind. 

(4) \V it h a cent ral inst iint M)ri ha ving a uuiform polic y, it is possifdc I o oja jj an intei nal 
audit and supr'rvision department. Tiie duty of this depart nK ul would l>c to c]»e( k 
the records ot the bank and its branches, to supervise nlib/aiion of loans })y 
members, to insp^^’^ working of each aflibatcil soei(‘t\ atid gemwally to cairy on 
eonsoiidatioii Avorlv in tlie Movement. 

(5) 111 a large institution, it is more po.ssible to organize faluka centres f(*r devcloj)- 
ment of sale and supply business than it Avoiild l>e inider the present system. 

(b) Increase in the seopie of activities are bound to ]>]'i))g m me profi I s to the bank and 
iris, therefoiv, possible to attract better ejuaJitied anrl <-ompet(u>t staff in the eo-<»|K r.;- 
t ice banks, because better salariixs, fatdlities of Provident Fund Sysieiti, leave regulatimis 
and transfers are some of the main factors which w'ontd attract competent persojis to 
join this Alovement. 

(7,1 With a central institution, it would also be possible to start land moi tgage business 
as a part of the bank, with a separate record and scp)arate stail for the jmrpmse. Tlu' 
idea is to float del>eiitures on the strength of share capital of the bank and in ccnlj alizf *d 
bank, the share capital would be suflicient to launch sucli a scheme. 
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(8) Sut;h a contralized institution will command ]>etter credit in the rnarke^and its 
paper could be easily discounted with other banks as it will have a good status. These 
are some of the advantages of amalgamation of banks in Sind and as this scheme could 
be carried out under the provisions of Bombay Act VII of 3925, it is worth while to 
examine it thoroughly well. 

An outline of the Scheme: — 

(1) All the district banks, including Sind Central Co-ojwrative Bank, Limited, should 
be treated as braricJies of one Central Co-operative Bank and all the share accounts 
should be maintained in that Bank. 

(2) Tlie Headquarters of that Bank may be fixed at Karachi, because Karachi is a 
commercial city and (capital of Sind, able to attract large deposits and provide business 
element in tlie Board of Directors. 

(3) The ])resent Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, to Ik* considered as Karachi 
brancli of the new bank, confining its co-operative activities to Karachi district only 
just a- f;ther district branches would confine their activities to their respective districts. 
The Karachi district braneli may be shifted to some other central place in the disirict. 

(4) All the loan accounts shall 1)C maintained for each district in the branch office. 
No Joan account sliall lie kept in the Central Office. 

(5) The Central Bank shall receive deposits, fix rates of interest on deposits for all its 
branches, sanction loans on the recommendation of branch directorate, guide the policy 
of co-operative finance througliout Sind, develop inland exchange business throughout 
India, organize non-credit work through branches and make arrangements for sale of 
agricultural produce in the final market of Karachi and generally to consolidate the 
credit activities of Co-opernlive Movement and to develop it on its non-credit side. 

(b) The Diroetor.s on the Board of each district branch ofiice shall be elected as usual 
from amongst tlic l(K.‘al shareholders, individuals as well as co-operative societies of that 
parlieiilar district, with some representatives of the ( 'entral Office. This provision is 
essential fn^m tlie jioiiit of view of supplying business element in the management of 
ilistriet branches. Tlie powers enjoyed by the Board of district banks at present will 
remain practically the same as no%v with this exception, however, that the sanction of 
loans by them vciW be guided on a fixed policy. This is no disadvantage, but is on tlie 
contrary better for the ecmiomic progress of the Movement. 

(7) The district branches will continue to receive deposits and to do other banking 
business as done by them at present. 

(8) With an increase in profits, talnka brandies with local directors could also Ik? 
ojiened so as to remain in close touch with the affairs of borrowing constituents. 

(9) The powers of appointment of staff, promotion, transfers and leave, etc., will 
remain with the Central Boaixl. 

(10) The Directors on the Central Board shall be reprasentativos of each district 
branch. 

(11) As there will be only one Bank, the final accounts shall be published in one 
Balance Sheet which shall be duly audited by the internal audit staff of the Bank as 
well as outaide auditors. 


(12) The w'ork of issue of Dividend Warrants, etc., shall be done at the Central Office. 
The Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
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(13) "the Annual General Meeting of the Central Board shall be composed of all share- 
holders In Sind and in addition to this, there will he separate general meetings of eacli 
district to elect Directors for the district branch. 

(14) The Annual General Meeting of the Central Bank shall pass accounts, declare 
dividend on shares, distribute net profits, amend bye-Iavvs, and shall elect Directors from 
amongst the nominations proposed by each district branch. 


Mr. B. S. JAGTIANI, Accountant, and Mr. C. K. THADANI, 
Inspector, The Sind Central Co-operative Bank, 

Ltd., Karachi 

Oral Evidence. 

11432. The Chairman : Mr. Jagtiani, you are Accoiintaiit in the Sind Central 
Co-ojK?rative Bank, Ltd. ? — Yes. , 

1 1433. Mr. Thadani, you are Inspector in the Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. ? 
- Yes. 

1 1434. Before* I come to your note, 1 want to ask a few questions which arose? at the 
plaee wo visited yesterday as regards the policy of ^onir Bank. WJien you make an 
advane e to a co-operative society for e*urrcnl needs, do you usxially cxj>eed it to l)e repaid 
in one year 'i- {Mr, Jagfianl) : Ye.s. 

I 1435. Sup[)e)sing the next year is bad, what happens V — We grant an e'xtf?nsion. 

1 1436. 8up}K)sii)g the* second year is bad, do you again grant an exte'iision ?---Yes ; 
we go ongrantitvg e'Xtcnsions in the he>pe that we wmidd got from the? harvest that eeimevs. 

11437. During the last few years, have you granted three extensions to any of the 
sfK-ieties ?- Yes ; in sonic cases. In the Janirao tract, vve Imve grant(‘d iliree extensions. 

11438. Of the whole amount advanced by the Bank, has anything been realized ?— 
A part of the amount has been recovered, 

11439. Because there was some crop I expect out of w hicli j)aymcn1 has been made ? — 
Yes, there was some cioj). Tliere was no total loss. 

11440. In the case of the Malir society what has hapj ened V D- seems you have 
granted an extensioji for two years ? — {Mr. Thadani) : The Malir society has' a running 
account. 

11441. Do you give it cash credit ? — (illr. Jn/ytrerm) : The loan i'l sanctioned every 
year, but it has not been repaid every year since its beginning. kSupposing we give to the 
Malir society this year Rs. 30,000, what they do is they return only R^"- 25,0ti0. Then 
again we give them another sum of Rs. 50,000 and so on. b-o theie is a running a( coiuit 
with them. 

11442. When a society applies for an ext-ension, do you make some local enquiries 
Ixdore granting the extension ? — Yes. After the enquiry is over, tlie matter is placed 
Ixfore the Directors’ meeting for consideration. There is no ojjtion left to the Directors 
not to grant tlie extension. 

11443. What happened in the case of Malir ? Have you ceased to finance them ? — 
We are financing them up to the present time. 

1 1444. You have not refused to finance them ?— >!o. 
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J1445, They said that urdess they paid fully or the jereater part of the loans this 
year, they would not get anything from your Bank ? — Fora number of years they were 
not repaying the amount they borrow^od even the previous year. 

11440. Although they were in a position to pay, they have not repaid anything to 
your Bank ?— They could have paid if they liad }>eeri honest enough. This year we told 
thorn that unless and until they paid the wliole of t)»e amount they borrowed this year 
something of the old advances made to them, we wotiid not be able to finance them 
further, 

11447. Hoav miK li was advaiujcd this year? — Rs. 40,tKH>. 

11448, If they pay you about Ks. 80,000 this yo'ar, then they uouhi get an advance 
from the Bank ? — Yes. 

11441), Wheni will their crops bo ready ?— In Malir, tliore is a running crop. Now 
one (irop is ready and it will be brought to tlu' market.. In the meantime, another crop 
will be sown. 

11450. Would tiioy reejuire money for tlu* crop befoic the first one is harvested ? — 
Only a few days ago we have financed them to the extent of alioiit Rs. 10,000. 

I 1451. Tiiere seems to be then soTjm misunderstanding ,-~ Xo. 

Il45l!, Do you jiot find it dilfieult to grant extensions year after year uith your one 
year deposits y Tliis is fmt mil oral ; but. so far as ih^ ])iN.-sent finances of the Baidc are 
eoneerned, we havt‘ not found any diflieuUy in granting extensions even for three veais 
i\i sonn^ cases. 

1 14511. »Sup])()se tiievc is n failure over a fairly large area ; yt»u ha ve to lay down a 
polJ(*y. r want to find out if in the ease of the Sind ('t'ntiiil Rfudv it is necessary for a 
State (Jent rai Bank or for (Joverrimont to advan(a> Tuoney in ease wiu n' there has been 
a siK’cossioii of had years ? — It is very necessary. 

1 1154. You know that it is often not t4i.e fault of the people that they am md able to 
])ay but it is the eireuTUstances. And if, after two or three bad yeai-s, CVudral Batdi 
refuses to finance tlunn, their plight would b'ceome still w'orse. Tlu' questioji is w hether 
some arratigcnncnt is jiot nec -ssarv ?• — (lovernrcicnt shtiuld (inama* out of tlieir famine 
fund. 

11455, Should (JoverJirnent finaju-e the Central Bank out of it ?--- -Yt's. 

11450. 'This will again create a liability on the part of the Central Ihink, w ill it 
not ? — {Mr. Thadatii) : Some system will hav(' to be found out . 

11457. The main point is, where extraordinary hc!p is tieeeasary, simuld not tiiere 
l>e some arrangement wdiich such ]K'ople can be financed If Government advances 
out of the famine fund against the promissory notes of societies, wc can finance these 
people. Such a system will be all right. 

11458. When you sanetion loans, do societies take them in a lump ? — {Mr, Jagtiani) : 
Yes. 

11 458 A. Do you not think that if a member gets Rs. 200 or Ks. 300 in one lump, he 
is sure to misuse at least Rs, 30 or Rs. 50 ? — It is possible that he may do so. 

11459. Could not some system be devised under which he could draw^ money as and 
when he requires it ? — We are just trying this experiment by starting branches in the 
mofussil, , 
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11460. Unless you devise a system by which a cultivator can get money ae and 
when required and not all at once, it will not encourage him to save, do y ou agr€*e with 
this point ? — Yes. {Mr, Thadani) : It will be very difficult to fix instalments. 

11461. Suppose you sanction Ra. 5,000 to a society and k#ep it in current account, 
the society can draw it by clieques and similarly it can repeat the same process towards 
its members ? — But the members do not want to draw' it bit by bit. (ilTr. Jaytiani) : 
There is illiteracy also. 

11462. Does your Bank exercise any 8U])ervisiou over tlio use of loans ? — Yes. At 
the time of distribution, the Bank iiispoctors go and inspect their seed, etc. Also they 
have some supervisors w ho inspect things. 

1140;3. But your Bank Inspectors cannot exercise somes upervision to a vej-y large 
extent ? — No ; but in some cases they go and inspect. 

11464. Do you insist upon the society to supervise the use of hums V — Yes; there 
are the supervising unions ajid the supervisors gr> .and suporvise the use of loans. 
{Mr. Thadani) : It is iu>t possible to supervise the use of loans. Supposing 1 am 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. tlOO foi' purchase of bullocks, and I produce a pair of bullocks, 
how is the supervisor going to verify wliether J have purehitsed them with Ihis mon(‘V 
or before ? 

1 1465. The Managing committee ought to know' ? — Unless they know', it is imp(>ssihle 
for them to sanction the U)an. 

11466. Have you no divid^md equalisation fund? — {Mr. Jiujliaui) : bi'cause 

w'C have taken more profits to tlic reserve. We have made it our policy to restrict our 
dividend to a reasonable extent. 

11467. From your figures it appears that yon have an interest ovei'due reserve, Js 
much of your interest overdue ? — Yes, Therc> is interest overdue of bquidated societies. 

11468. It would fje provided for under bad delits ? — But we have specified 
particularly the interest overdue at Rs. and odd thougli it is at present liardly 

Rs. 12,000 or Rs. 13,000 so that at the end of the year we can carry the extra interest 
to the reserve. It is only a provision from profits so that it may not be distributed. 

1 1460. I see that your borrow ing rates are 3 to 6| per cent. Do you get fixed deposits 
at 3 per cent ? — Yes, for 3 months. For 12 months it is 5| )wr cent. 

11470. Is it fixed throughout the year ? — No ; it all dejxuids upon the season. 
11471. It seems you have a surplus of Rs. 7,00,000 which yields 4' 8 per cent, while 
1 find you are paying per cent, on your deposits 1 — {Mr. Thadani) : The rato was 
increased because there weie not sufficient liquid assets, 

11472. Has your rate on savings bank deposits always been 4 per c ent. ? — Ko. It 
was 4i per cent, and w'e reduced it to 4 per cent. 

11473. What is the rate given by joint stoc^k banks on savings bank 
deposits ? — 4 per cent. 

11474. I see that your deposits in branches are very small. Do you not tap any 
capital from tlicm ?~It is very seldom that village |>eople keep deposits with Banks. 

A habit has got to be created in them. 

11475. Do not some of the local b.tnkers keep their surplus with your branches ? — 
Ours are taluka branches. In a place like Jacobabad I know that people have lakhs of 
rupees, but they do not deposit them in any bank • 

MO y 106 — 19 
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1J476. I see that your tables do not show the amounts due for recovery ? 
— {Mr. Jagiiani) : No. 

11477. Have you some amounts outstanding since 1921 ? — Yes. 

11478. Have you iiot^eon able to recover them ? — As a matter of fact these amounts 
remain outstaiuling on account of the overlapping policy. There are some societies in 
Hyderabad district or in Larkana district where there are district banks. Previously 
we advanced loans to these sociedies. When disl riot banks were started they did not take 
the entire liabilities and these amounts therefore still remain outstanding. Now these 
banks are being given preference to by societies because tlicy deal with them directly, 

11479. When you handed over the societies to them did you not transfer all these 
dues to them ? — We made an attenijil. but they did not take all liabilities. 

11480. Are you taking any further action to recover the dues ? — The district banks 
have promised that they would recover 1 he dues and pay us off. 

11481. Coming to the quostion of privileges you know that the Imperial Bank has 
withdrawn recently certain | rivikges. Wliat is the reason ? — They have assigned no 
reason. They say that these facilities are cancelled. 

31482. How do you remit your money*.' Loans to co-operative societies are 
remitted by means of rcmittaiu'c trajisfer recei]4s. Cash orders and demand drafts of 
the Imperial Bank of India ai jair. 

1 1 4s;i. About the scheme fd amalgamatiim, i.s it not th(' chief j)oint tliat pe(»](]e should 
have knowledge of local (amditi^ms of agricultural finance, etc.?- ■ Ves, this is also 
a point . 

1 1484. Is not tliis an impoiiajU point ? -Yes, Bn( what 1 iiavi' said in this note is 
that local knowledge will Jernain there ; the l<H“al interest will remaij! thene but only 
the finance will be centialized. 

11485. There may not be local responsibility for tlie hnaucing ?--Tficn will be local 
I'CspotisibilUy la'catcsc the siniK'holdcrs \vlll be th< same. 

1148b\ But litc linal word would not be with tluin. Jl would In* will) the Central 
Board ?--The Central lh)ard also is rt‘presenting tliern. Each district would la^ 
represenlcd <ui the Efutial Board. Naturally tJicy would feel inte rested. 

J1487. Y"ou say: ‘vAnd this in* leased figure of share capital wouhl givr^ a status to 
the Co-opf'ral i Vi M'lvcnicm ? -'i e s. But the si lare capital would remain ijie saine 
as it is now. When tlie-rc is a e‘cnti ali/.cMl iiiHlil utioii, wc w’ill be able' to atirae-t more 
share capital wdiich will reumin in the Movement. 

11488. You also say ; ** With an imuease in share capital it w ould also lie possible 
to aeeept more depo.sils feu’ invc stuu ut in the YToveinent How would it be able to 
acevpt more deposits ? - (dir, Thadnn>) : Now tluuc* are strict limits by law' not to borrow' 
moie than 8 times, Init avc are allowed to borrow' 10 tiines. Jf we therefore pool our 
capital together, w e \vill be able to aeeept more capital. 

11489. You mean the same concession can l>e availed of by the other banks ?— YY*s. 
There are district banks which are able to borrow' more than 8 times but which are not 
allowed to do so and there are others which arc not able to borrow'. So if we pool together 
tlie capital, they will Iw able to borrow more. 

11490. il/f. Aawwif .* In tliis scheme of amalgamation a district bank is supposed 
to carry out the poUcy as laid down by the Central Bank. WiU it not kill all initiation 
Siiui OetUral Co-operative Bank, 
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from the district bank ?— These are matters which do not involve any broad policy. 
On the contrary, they will take more initiation. 

11491. The very purpose of the Movement is to educate people in tlie districts in 
matters of banking, etc., whereas here these directors, who will be on the district 
bank, will be only a sort of machine and will not be so useful ?— If this is not accepted, 
what will hapjH'n to the Apex Bank ? Supposing we are financing certain societies in 
districts, those societies are taken up by the districts in course of time, then the Apex Bank 
^vill have nothing to do with the societies and then they will have no society to finance. 
(Mr, Jdgtiani) : From the educational point of v iew also we shall hav'e more of taluka 
centres with a centralized institution and here they will be able to manage better. There 
they get better education and it is not possible for any individual district to organize 
branches in the taluka centres, while with a centraliztHi institution it is possible. 
(Mr, Thaduni) : Because the district bank is reluctant to establish any branch. 

11492.. And you want to make the rates on deposits uniform ? — Yes ; but there is 
no statutory obligation to do so. 

11493. On what basis you want to make them uniform Jagliani): (Tniform 

in the sense that they should not go beyond a maximum. At present there is coinpe- 
tition between distriet banks and the central l>ank. If we offer per cent., they will 
pay 0 f>er cent. That is unrie(;6ssary wasfe. 

1 1 494. If they ca ri ])ay 0 per cent., you do not want to a How them that m ueh of latitude 
of discretion ? — [Mr. T/uidani) : That does icH, help the agrienll nrist. (Mr. Jiigtiani) : 
By lowering our rates we can have a inargin. 

11495. Propi'isor Kale : You said that if those district banks go on expanding, wdiat 
will luippon to the Central Bank ? But do yoti meau to say t])at the Central Bank exists 
for the j)eo})le, or the people exist for tlie Central Bank ?— (A/r. TIuulani) : Therefore, 
we say that, if it is centralised, it Avill l>e more advantageous to th<5 people. 

11496. Do you not think that the advantages, which may b(i gained by centralisation, 
can be gained by l>etter co-op<’ration ? — W<^ are not able tr) do that. 

11497. Is that not the experience of other provinces ? — We are talking of Sind 
conditions. 

11498. Would it not be better, if you compare conditions of other provinces with 
conditions in Sind, and see how difiiculties exjierienced in other provinces have la'CJi 
overcome by them ? — WV. know what our difficulties are ; timt is the solution. 

11499. You seem to be so iraj)atient about your difficulties. Are you not giving 
undue representation to the individual shareholders in the Bank ? They have subscrilxid 
less than what the societies have done, and yet the shareholders have five representatives 
and the societies have only three ? (A/r. Jagtiani) : In the beginning it was laid down 

when the individuals had more share capital subscri]K*d than the societies. 
(Mr, TJuulani) : 1 think it is a wise thing because we provide thereby more of business 
element. If the .societies are not well-versed and if more representation is given to 
societies, I do not think the Bank would run better. 

11500. That is only an indication of ymir tendency to centralisation ? You want the 
city people to control the whole of the co-operative finance by giving them five represen- 
tatives against three, although they may owui less share capital than societies? — That 
way directorate may be according to deposits. In Co-operative Movement subscrip- 
tion to share capital cannot be made a eriterioii to fix the proportion of the nurolxir of 
dirootor.s on the Boards. 
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11501. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : About central nation i» it not true that if all the capital 
is put together and if there is a big central organisation, it will be able to attract more 
deposits ? — Naturally the ('redit of the bank would be higher. 

11502. Is it not also true that there ahall be a continued force behind sneb a bank 
not only for land mortgagfj purposes but for other purposes also ? — Yes. 

1150;}. Shall wc not be able to start more sale societies and such other non-credit 
institutions by having such a central bank ? — I think without centralisation thiB would 
not happen. 

11504. Now about the Central Bank with branches, the complaint is that it will 
curtail th(‘ incentive of the local boards ; but wull not all the loans in tliat district 
be given by branch directors ? - Now where avo have branches the local advisory boaid 
recommends loans. 

11505. Have you not been given by cor>vention powers to give loans ? — Yes. 

11506, Have you found the central board interfering with local boards ‘t - — Not at 
all. On the other hand cat-h distri<'t bank has a manager. 

11507. What is tlie salary of the Manager? — He is }>aid Ks. 2(>0 in Larkana and 
Rs, 150 in fj?ukkiir. 

J1608. And each bank has an inspector ? — Yes. 

11509. At present the Central Bank has inspectors. They go and visit only the 
Societies, they are not inspecting the district banks ?— Wlnm the l)ank requires easli, 
we do go and inspect the banks. 

11510. But the central banks have to rely upon the inspectors of district banks. 
If there was centralisation, t he Central Bank would hav(‘ a range of inspeetoi .s to go 
round the societies, and they will be in your opinion a better check ? — YYs. 

11511. And the ring of insjieetors and managers will have a better scope of 
promotion than a particular district bank In fact the staff working in the co- 
operative bank has nf» scope, 

11512. And that is one of the reasons why letter type of pt^rsons are not draw n \i\ 
the Co-operative Movement ?- -Yes. 

11513. Professor Kale- : You said that you will In? able to attract more deposits if 
your scheme of centralisation will be eaiTied out. But do you not think that when you 
have district banks you will be able to get more deposits because district banks would 
be ambitious of getting more money ? — But they can get up to a certain limit. 

11514. The limit can be increased. I)o you not think the banks in the district would 
be bettor able to attract more deposits ? — A central banking organisation with a large 
management and board will inspire more confidence and will attract more deposits. 

( jlfr. Jagtiani) : It is our present experience that district banks cannot get more deposits. 
We can get more deposits. 

11615. There arc banks which get more deposits ? — Not that their deposits are 
more, but they cannot borrow more. 

11616. Mr. V . L. Mehta : I see that you mention here that you do not accept deposits 
for a period more than a year. Is it a matter of policy or do you not get money for 
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longer period For long period depositB we have to pay a higher rate of interest. We 
cannot get them at per cent. (Mr. Thadani) : It would not be piudent to accept 
long period deposits because the rate may go down. 

11517. Have you examined the question from another point of view, naniely, that if 
you have some long-term deposits you will l>e able to me(d your liabilities in case there 
is some lock up ? — Now we have surplus funds, if we accept money for long-term, our 
money will lie idle. 

11518. Do you mean that you will have to pay a higher rate of interest for long-term 
deposits and you cannot afford to pay the higlier rate of interest ? — (Mr. Jclgticmi) : 
Yes. 

11519. Has the Sind Central Bank or any other bank undertaken any oxchangt' busi- 
ness for w'hi(‘h you ask for concessiojis from the Imperial Bank ? — At present for want of 
concessions we cannot do that work. If the ]m]>erial Bank would give us concessions we 
can do that. 

11520. If the Imperial Bank gives you concessions, will you not compete with it ? — 
The Inijx'rial Bank has branches in a few places, but tlicre are other ])lace8 when' there 
are no branches of the Imperial Bank. 

11521. Do you want facilities wliere there arc branches of the IrnjK'rial Bank and 
other places as well, or do you w^ant facilities where there arc no branches of the Imperial 
Bank ? — We -would like to have them at all j)laccs, but as the Imperial Bank would not 
give wo would like to have at those places wheic there arc no branches. 

11522. W'ould you have them without restriction of amount ? *— Without restrictions. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Committee, then adjourned and reaseternbled at Hyderabad (Sind) era Saturday j 

the ISih January 1930. 



Saturday, January 18th, 1930 
HYDERABAD (SIND). 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Mad AN, C.I.E., l.C.S. {Chairman). 

Mr. B, S. Kamat. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. J. N. R. Mehta. 


Mr. K. P. Masani {Secretary). 


SAVED MAHOMED KAMIL SHAH, Zemindar, Saidpur, M.L.C. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — The agricultural operations in Sind are genernlly carried on with the 
finances supplied by the sowcars at very heavy rates of interest. Recent ly the Co-opera- 
tivo Mo vcment has also assisted the agricultiiriKls, but tl;e v\ orb done I y co-operation 
is yet very limited ; and, generally speaking, the egricultnial industry of Sind ran yet be 
said to be in the hands of thf3 money-lender. The part j>]ay( d by Govoriiment in the 
maintenaneo of the indust ry is in these days almost negligible, though it has to b(‘ said 
that in abnormal years, when almost everything is lost by the agricuttnrist, it does 
help with /accflvt loans, etc., in the affected pnrt.s. But that is, however, not the 
ordinary practice in ordinary years. 

Ordinarily the sowcar takes fourannas as interest for every rupee advanced, whicE. ho 
c&Ub punjooth, but in view of the fact that he recovers the punjooth within a period of 
six to at the most eight months, gives inferior quantity of the commodity and at 
higher rates than prevalent in the market and takes back at .still better rates and in 
greater and bett-er quantity, 60 per cent, rate of interest should be considered to be the 
most normal rate. 

Zemmdara having dealings with a particular can obtain small sundry things on 
credit from his shop, for which no surety is asked ; and such dealings take the shape of 
an account, which is after some time cleared up in a most unsatisfactory manner, 
is totalled up and a receipt is obtained from the zemindar for the sum struck upas 
balance payable by the zemindar and is attested by two neighbouring sowcars w ho can 
he trusted to 8up|>ort it in the court, if need be. 

But the things are different if some cash is taken by the zemindar from the soujcar. 
The latter would jiever, now, advance it without taking some land from the zemindar 
as an outright sale duly executed and duly registered, wdth an oral agreement to return 
it at a specified time, if money -were imid back to him. All this puts the seller at the 
mercy of the purchaser and his honesty ; and such transactions have now a most 
unhappy ending for the seller. Another very curious form of lending invented by 
the sowcar is that before lending any money he makes the zemindar agree to a court 
decree, which is obtained by filling a sort of an arbitrator’s award for the amount sought 
to be raised, in a civil court. After obtaining the court decree, which includes 
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interest, etc., the money is paid to the borrower in such manner as the scnocar 
deems ht. 

The co-operative societies have done very good work in Sind during the short time 
they have been in existence ; and as Government find it impossible to finance or help the 
agricultural industry, they, in their own interest, should not grudge spending enough 
money on strengthening the staff of the Government Co-operative Pepartn.eiit, without 
which, in my ojjinion, further expansion of the (50-oj>erative work in Sind is impossible. 

In the T^ar division, it is a common practice for the zemindur to give himself or to get 
hie cultivators one eeer of rice jverday i)er every working member of his family from the 
time he starts ploughing or even a little earlier till grain becomes available in the 
harvesting time. 

The Imperial Bank or the joint stock banks lake no interest in the agricultural 
industry ; and it is most difficult for any zemindar to obtain any loan from them, unless 
it be on the security of a house situated in the Municipal area, which the 
zemmdars generally do not have. 

The co-operative societies, on the other hand, givi‘ loans io small khatedars ; and 
cannot finance the entire industry, without substantial assistance from other bodies, 
like the Imperial Bank, etc., and also without the active co-o|>eration of the 
Government. 

As remedies for this state of affairs, I would urge the immediate expansion of the 
Co-operative Movement, the establishment of land mortgage banks which could help 
even the bigger to pay off their old debts and even help the smaller men to 

piircliase some land of their own, a close checkon tin* account book.s of the money-lenders 
and their proper control aiul, if it be not outside the province of the Committee, some 
education. 

Question 2. — There arc no markets for the sale of the agricultural produce. The 
grain is noAv sold away by both the bigger and sinaJler zemindars and the khatedars at 
the kkaras, the thrashing-grounds. People generally never know' the correct current 
prices for the commodities and accejd whatever the souxors declare to bo the 
prevalent rate. 

The .sale price for the grain is never pa id at the time of the sale. It is paid to the seller 
later on in small sums and sn)all iustahneiit.s as necessity proi ct the zemindar to aSk for 
it. The money is recovered b^' the zemindar w ith some difficulty ahvavs, as the eouxar 
always consults his own coiiveiiierie(‘ first. He never thinks of paying until hehaslnm- 
self disposed of %he grain. 

There is a possibility of the establishment of markets doing some good ; and 1 would 
suggest that as au experimental measure they should be started at some selected places, 
where they are likely ro be helpful. The greatest difficulty, how ever, is t hat the zemindar 
has not the patience to wait or to postpone his needs, which are alw nvB heavy and 
urgent. He wants money, whatever he can get ; and is, therefore, compelled to sell away 
his grain at the first opportunity. If co-operation can come in this line and help the 
zemindar with some advances, on the security of his grain, thing.s would impreve 
considerably. The establishment of the grain sale societies in iSind and their work is 
being w'atched by the zemindars with considerable interest. They are no doi bt 
the pioneers in this line of work ; and it is only proper that Government should 
help fully this Department, which is doing the work, which ordinarily should first be 
done by it. 
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Qdestiok 3. — ^The value for the rioe land in thte distriot fan^es Ba. 50 

and Rs. 150 per aere ; and the value of the rest of the land is between Rs. 30 ihad 
Rs. 100 per acre. 

The land auetioned by Goveriiment for non-payment of assessment or in satisfaction 
of court decreeH fetches at the most 75 per cent, of its proper value. Sales by private 
negotiations, unless they bo the result of some utmost urgency, obtain much better valuer 

Question 4. — There is no legal impediment to the sale or mortgage of land in Sind, 
except Avhen it is held on the restricted tenure, in which ease it cannot be sold without 
the permission of the Collector. 

There is no land mortgage bank in our province ; and not even a zaminduri bank in 
this district (Hyderabad) with the result that long-term loans or bigger loans than at the 
most Rs. 1,000 cannot l>e obtained from any place, and the zemindars are compelled to 
seek the assistancve of the sowcAn\ which cannot l)e had without the utmost difficulty. 

Question 5,— There are no figures available to me of the actual indebtedness of 
the agricultural population ; and all I can, therefore, say is that the agricultural popula- 
tion is sunk in indebtedness ; and thcie are very very few people indeed wlio can be said 
to Ih) frec’ from debt. i\Ll the borrowing.s are mostl}^ from the sowcar class, to which the 
land is passing rapidly. 

1 know very well that the entire holdings of both big and small zemindars have passed 
to the sowcar class and the original holders have bec^omc themselves ordinary hdris, 
cultivators, mere tonants-at-will. The result is that the agricultural population is 
steadily losing real inb'rest in the industry ; and if thi.s process continues, at its present 
pace, 1 should not be surprised, if agriculture Incomes the least efficient industry in 
Bind, in spiu? of all tliat the scientific departments of the Government may say to the 
contrary alx)ut it. 

Question b. — Dairy farming and even poultry could advantageously be encouraged as 
a supplemental industry to agriculture. It is a fact that in these days it m more difficult 
to obtahi eggs in tlic count ry side than the towns like Hyih'iabad or Karachi. It shows 
the neglect of it all. 

Questio.n H.— 4’he Dckkhan Agriculturists’ Jlelief Act gives no protection to the 
agrienltural population. Some new Act should be brought in : and the Dekkhan 
Agriiuilturists’ Relief Act should he rejxniled in favour of it. 

Cues ITON V). — An Act to protect the interests of the agricultural population as against 
the money-lenders’ ways is urgently needed, if the former i.s to have life worth liviiig. 


Oral Evidence* 

[Summary of Oraf Evidence in Sindhi.) 

I am a memlKu* of the Bombay Legislative Council and a. zemindar here. 1 pay 
Rs. 20,01)0 assessment. I waii the Chairman of the District Central Co-operative Bank 
five yeai's ago. I am a memben- of the Saidpur Co-operative Society, 

Very it^yv zemindars cultivate lands themselves. Generally they employ labourers, 
fiand improvements are carried out by the zemindar himself directly through paid 
Jabourei’s. When karU borrow from sawcars, the zemiyidars stand surety. 

Sayed Mahomed Kamil Shah, 
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in the balai system the arrangement is that half the ciiltix ation expemsos is 
contribtited by the zemindar. Harvesting is dene half and hall. In some places the 
zemindar hfiii to pay hnni t'XiK'nses for seed^ and in some places the hari has to pav*. Ihit 
when the seed is sown for the first time, the zemindar has to jmt in tlie scxm]. 

There is no differeime in the late of interest on the borrowings of zanindar^s and Juirls* 
The Howcar charges the same rato. One in a hundred may liav^o capital of liis own. 

And one in a tbous?rnd Itaris has Ix'corne a landliolder himself. The haris do not 
cultiv'at-e individually, but one or two fainilies combine and cnltivntte the land. 

In Sind every one has to depend oti the sowcar for agrimiltiiral operations. On 
account of frequent bad years the; zemindars cannot save anything. One bad year 
means practically two bad years — (mo which was bad and the following when it is difficult 
to carry on agricultural operations. Those* who can save something in good years spend 
the am(miit in land imjn-ovement., and sonn* jniicliasc* land ; l)ut tln^se are very few . 

Tiiere are some small khaieddars in Sind. Tliey have to borrow capital at a high rati* 
of intcr(*st. There sln.mld l>e imwe hanks so that co-operative soeiedit^s can get 
more money to finance agrienltiiristH. (’o-operati va^ soci»dies can advance money to 
haris through the zemindar and not directly. 

I am ill favour of land mortgage banks for redeeming old debts. Tlu'se banks should 
(dh'ct their recoveries in small instalments for long period. 'I'hc industry is such that 
nobody would Ix' ab](' to say that if a man is once rt'detoncd. he will not go into debts 
again, "lake the fircseiit case. Fort he last femr years the sc'asons luivi' been very bad. 
During i he first year the crops ^^ (‘rv (‘at on avMiy by locusts, second ye ar there wore fi(.iods, 
t bird y(‘ar fi'ost, and again Hoods during the fourtii yt ar. If wc get a succession of had 
years in t his way, it wi 11 be praet ically impossible for zemindars to go out of d(d>ts. 

As regards the quest ion of marketing, if tht*re is a market, and if pcoji'e see that 
they can got better rates by selling in the market than by selling in the v illages, they 
w'ill bring their produce to t)ic market. 

Da iry farming and poultry would be ad vantageous, if encouraged. If keep 

some pasture grounds, they can take to these subsidiary iedustrii s. Ordinarily tin* 
grass tliat is now given to the cattle is so bad that the zemindar ee-nsiders it to 
bo very injurious for liis cr(»pp, and, tin refore, be trl( s 1 o ( liminat^- tin* gito;- as far 
as possible. 

The zemindars do not carry' net land improvcinent on aceoiint (»f want of 
adequate finance. Formi'rly sourars used to advance, but now thf^y have stopped it. 
If Government were to advance tuccavi for land improvement, there would be demand 
for it. 

The zemuidurs, wh(asavc some money, spend tJie savings in (rarry trig out land improve- 
ments, and some of them buy ornaments also, but they again pledge the ornaments and 
I'a-ise loans. The rate of intere.st on advances against ornaments is about six annas in 
tlie rupc*e. In other cases it w'onld be* about eight anriaF. 

There is a tendency amongst zemindars to carry out land improvements, if they have 
money with them. For instance, they would construct handharaa and •wells. 

Amongst the zemindars 'wholmyc large holdings about six per cent, only are free from 
debt, others are indebted. They are in debt because agriculture is not paying. For the 
last few years the seasons have been bad and the crops have failed, and the river is not 
steady. 

ifo Y 100 -20 
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It cannot be said with certainty that zemlvdars^ who would take Joans from zeminditri 
banks even without any interest, would become immune from debts for all times, but 
t here is no doubt tha t they would be aide to lead a better life and would l>e able to carry ■ 
out improvements in land, if they arc fix^ed from debts. 

As regards marketing, I want that markets should be established in an e>:perimental 
way and it should be seen whether the producers are able to get better prices. M}’' fear 
is that, if the buyers were to combine, the producers would not lx* able to get good prices. 
Therefore, if places are selecti’d and if tlie markets would give a good account of them- 
selves, they will have a l.ietter future. 

Tn my opinion the present hatai system is better than the cash rent system. The haria 
would not join and work together, if they are given lands on lease. From the 
zf.mindar'' fi ]joint of view the objection would be that, if a tenant takes the land on a lease 
for live 3 ^ears, he will luive no permanent iiiterest in the land and at the end of five years 
the land would be spoiled, and tlie zemindar would have to spend a lot of money 
in improving the land again. From the view of the cudtivator, he himself has no cash, 
and t he co-operative societies will not he able to finan<‘e him adequately to enable him 
tr) pay cash profits to the zemindar and to do agricultural operations at projrer times. 

'There are many ii\.stanc'es of sotrear.^ advamung money aft(‘r taking some land from 
the zemindar as an outright sah' duly executed and duly registered, with an oral agree- 
ment to return it at a Hf)e('itied time, if money were paid back to him. There are many 
disputes pendjjig in the <'OU] t. There are also many cases in whic h the sovrar gets the 
decree passed against th<‘ zevdndar IxTere the amount is actually advanced. 

1 recommend that the (Government should strengthen the eo-operative bunk and its 
staff, because at present the soeiet ies are not sc) linaneially strong as to emxdoy their own 
staff, etc., and, in my opinion, the (\) op('rative Movement does require (iovtuu- 
nient assistance. 

Tht; IrinKU’ial Bank or the joint stock banks take no interest in the agricultural 
industry, and they do not advance loan.s to zemindara. The bank has not to fear from 
the eiKium bored estate, because the manager of the encumbered eftiate will attend to the 
<daim of the hank, and repay the loans from the income of the estate. 

If the manager of the encumbered estate thinks tliat tlie debt cannot bi‘ paid 
off within twenty years, he has the disereti<>n of selling tlie land. He has to make a plan 
of redernpl ion of debts in the very beginning when he takes charge of the estate. 

1 would have no objection to the scheme of centralization of finance in Sind in order 
to make a large and strong banking organisation and strengthen the Co-ojierativo 
Movement. 

Taccavi loans advanced by (Government for land improvement are negligible and 
inadequate. They have reduced the amount they used to advance before. 

Zemindars ai’e in need of finaiiee, and if they are advanced loans on the 
siH urity of produce kept in godowns, it would be better. The Imperial Bank advance 
money against the ])roduoe in some iipeoiintry centres, hut they do not do that here. 
They should advance up to 75 per cent, of the value of the produce kept in godowns. 

The co-ojierative banks do not advance large sums. They advance to a maximum 
of Ks. l,0()<b and I do not think any special limits are sanctioned here if some zemitidars 
want more money. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Saifcd' Mahomed Kamil Shah, 
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Mr. NOOR MUHAMMED, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Pleiuler. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i. — the mont pari, excluding the cases of sonic individual zivri Hilai\<y 
the agricultural industry in Sind is maintained and supported from the Ihutou ings made 
from the village ^ott'car. Latterly the Co-operative Movement lias conu' into the 
held ; but the work is so vast and the Movement so young that it must necessarily takt' 
long to cover up any gn'at area of the Province. 

The present tendency of the ^owcar in the villages is to lend money oidy to 
.such vcwi/idara and u ho enter into contract wit li Jiini for tlio sale jf their 

standing or future crops and to only those /mr/s who work on tlie li<‘lds Icasi’d 
to tlic sowrar,s. Thus it is that praidicalJy evory Ihatedar has ncci'ssarily to a.'^so<‘ia1e 
himself with one or the other .?o</v'ar just to kee]> himself and his culti vators going. Jf 
he cannot sucecerl in securing such alliance, it becomes almost impossible for the 
khatedar to secure cultivators for his land, as they will naturally go to the man whose 
lands arc leased to or otherwise held by one of iJie smrars, and who can alone 
then assist them. The result of this is that it is not uneoniinon to s('c' a eultivator going 
to his house empty-handed, having given everything to the fiovrars on th(‘ coin-thrashing, 
ground. I n such cireumstamu'.s the rate of intere.st is hound to be hen vy. iid jier ecuit . 
rate of interest is very ordinary rat e ; and it goes 1 o 50 per eeiif . or even more. 

At prissent one hardly hears of any great part played by (Jovernment in hnaiic- 
ing agricultural industry or in helping it in normal years, ^’hc Co-operati Moveim Jil 
has certainly created a new hop(' in the minds of the agrieultiirists of Sind and there is 
a vast future btdore it in our province. But for this Movement, young as it is, 
eonditions of the agricultural population of Sind would have been far worse than they 
are to-day. 

In this district (Hyderabad), there is a practice (particularly in the Tando division), 
to give an advance of one seer of rice per day for (‘very memls^r of the cultivator’s 
family, from the time he conies on the field t ill such time as the harv(‘sts begin. 

Question 2. — There are no markets or anything resembling thi'm in Sind. Tlic 
sowcars with vihora the hheUedar or the kari has dealings purchases tlie coin, at 
the thrashing ground, at the rate he annouiiees to lie then euiTeiit,if any surplus grain is 
left to cither of them, after the aowcar has made his recoveries of his debts or ad values. 
The bigger zemindars also generally sell away their jiroduce at the thrashing gpound ; 
and have no resource either to w ait for Ix'tter prices or to scuid it to big centres for sale. 

The markets provided for cotton sales in a recent A<d passed in the Bombay Lc'gi,sla- 
tive Council have not yet come into existenee ; and it is ;N'et too early 1(> say how far tlu^ 
establishment of markets for sales of agricultural produce Wi^ukl be taken advantage of 
by the people or how far they would really assist the people in finding new and bedter 
customers. But, speaking generally, pooling of produce by smaller men and co- 
operative effort is and should bo welcome. For such a w ork, howr ver, many more men 
in the Co-operativii Department of Sind are necessary than are available. With more 
men, this line of work should, in my opinion, be successful. The fact is that the Sindhis 
generally accept the advice of the officers of the Co-ojK^rative Departnuuit without 
arguing and invariably act upon it ; and that by itself, in my opinion, should make the 
co-operative effort in the matter of the sale of produce a really succ(N=isful one, if only 
propaganda on the right lines is carried on. 
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Qui3STfON 3 . — In thiB diatrict thn flowlardv can be had for httween 50 and JoO nijKiCS 
per aero ; and lift landB for Ks. 50 to Re. 100. Lands sold in auction for non-payment 
of revenues or in satisfaction of court decrecH jicncraJly fetcli less value than they 
woiild if disposed of by private negotiation. 

Question 4. -Kxccpt lands held from Government on restricted tcjiure all land 
could be sold or mortgaged in Sind. A jx^rson who has under the ])rotection of the 
Manager of the IncumbenHl Estates cannot sell his released prop( riy beyond his life- 
time and that for very soumi reasons. The proportion of land held by oceiipants on 
restricted tenure is also very small indeed. 

There a re no land mortgage banks orother banksgivin/i long-lern eredit iji this distj'iet 
and the neeessit foi' one is v(^ry great . 

xVs regards the (dearness and cinipliheat ion of the Retord of Rights, if only a 
little attempt is made by the R</V(*mie Department to eidej up Hit' names of tbe fem.ale 
heirs of u deceased occupant or to fiold a pr(»per entjiiirv for tlunr emission r(;on nfttu* the 
dt^ath of the last holder, there would not be any troublt' to tbe bank taking mortgages. 
Even now th(‘ Record of Jiights in Sind is kept np in as salisfat tt)iy a mann< !■ as eoukl 
be expected ; and little trouble need be ex|K*eted by an}' bank nialdng advaiiees to 
agriculturist s on the basis of t lie Jlecoro of Riglils. 

Question 5. — As rt'gai ds this (pu'stion Managing Director of I be District 
Oo-operaii ve Bank will make aji effoi t to supply as upproximalt' lignres as can possibh' 
be given. 

I willoid / add tliat it is a pit iable sight to see tJie children of onc(' vtuy big zeurrjidarx 
actually tilling the ground as ordinary cultivators w'ith not an imdi oi their own lar.d, 
and the number of Hueli unfortunate imm is very raj)idly growing. 

Even HOW' those of the occupants who Juild land in their owTj name but Jia v(' handed it 
over to the tS07vcar h) om* form or t he other Ix'gin l h('mselv(‘.s to lose ijiteresl in thcii- land 
and even the (ujltivators eease to take that kind of interest, wliieli may ordinarily 
Ix' expfx;ted from them, considering the fact that proper tilling of theirfi(4d is (heironly 
support of life. 

Question 6. — The priru'ipal indiistiw supplemenlal to agrieulture in Sind is in my 
opinion dairy fanning, in wliicli the women take so great a part ; and it is a pity that 
these poor creatures do not get a sufHcient. return. If the Co-o])ejati\a' Movement can 
forgive too inu(di loading, this is a line in which sufiiciently sueecssfnl work could 
be organised in Sind. But, as I iia ve submitted before, moje men are needed in the 
Co-cnKwative De}>artment to organise* this work at least in the bcLUJining ; and the 
Government must come to assistance in providing men for the propaganda and 
organization work. 

Question 8.^ — The Dckkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act has dtuu' more liann tluin good 
to the agriculturists, U ha.s already run its course ; and any amendment of it would be 
flogging a dead horse. Altogctlioi- a new' Act giving rt'al protection to the agrieuJturistfc 
against tint brains of the money-lc'iider is necessary. It should 1 e an all-India measuie 
and should not follow the lines of the Punjab Money-lender's Act, which hat? pleated 
no one, ^ 

Oral Evidence. 

115-5. T/n' i'hauinan : Mr. Kour Mahomed, you are a pieu(ti*r, an M.L.C., and 
a icminduY ?- Yes. 


Mr. Noar Muhainmtd. 
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11524. You arc at pi-csent the Chairman of the District Central Co tiporative Bank, 
Hyderabad Yes. 

1 1525. As a pleader, do you think that there is anything in the piTsent legislation or 
in the legal pro('edure ^Ahi(;h has .seriously affocted the civdit of agrieultiiriats ? — No. 

11526. You say, '' The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act has done more luirni 
than good to agib ulturists. It has already run its course” ? --My point is that 
it has affected the er(‘dit of agrieulturistjs in this sense that it has made a mwenr 
a clever man. 

11527. Do(‘S he not tak(' a sale deed instead of a mortgage? — Tlie mircars have 
devi.sed round ahoiit methods of getting over the Dekkhan Aerie ultnrists' Belief A<'t. 

11528. You say, It has already ri.ui its eonr.se." Du you wi.sh that this Act should 
boM l)olisbed or should he modified? — think this Act shoiikl be jv^Kaded ; and some 
otlier act is necessary. 

11521). 5’oii think that a mere nuHlitieation uill not do ?— No. 

11550. J/r. J. A’. 7A MihUi : On cvhat lines do you want anotlier Act ?— The chief 
thing is that a zewindnr should have his credit. Any Act that is passial should not 
dost toy tlie credit of a tiu f>dar. Now as it is, a .souror knows that there are obstacles 
in tli(‘uay of his ret;overy and. thcjoforc, he adopts to get an outright sale and all other 
things. 

11551. 77o Chair7U(in : Do you know the Vsurions Ta)ans Act ? — No. 

1 1552. Is it l)e(-ause of the ])(*kkhan Agriculturi.stH’ Belief Act that people do not 
think ab(jut it ? -1 do not think that hardly one per cent, of the legal practitioners know 
about the Usurion.^ Loans Act. 

11555. VVliat is your own view about the question of tinaneing Juiru who altcT all 
cultivate most of tlie land \i\ tliis presideney ? — They g<T Hnanee. 

11554. Do you think that it is possible for eo-t)peiutive soeitties to Hnauec 
han.'> safely ? — Y>s. 

11555. On what .seeurity ? — The Zdnindor has to Ixair the responsibility. 

115,56. He will have to he the^ surety? — Yes. 5’hrough tlie zii'inindar the huri 
problem will have to he taken and the zemivdar will of course be willing to stand « 
as secinity for him. 

11557. Should societies tinane(‘ ^foris directly or through a zemindar 't — Through 
a zemindar. 

1 1558. Mr. Kamat : What about the lien on the half share of a hari ? — If a eo-o[)ora- 
tive aoeieiy tiiianccs n huri and manages to have a lien on the half share, or whatever it 
may l>e, of a hari, it will solve the problem in a much better u ay. 

11556. The Chairman : 5’hc co-operative societies now have a first <4iarge but the 
difficulty is about enforcing it ? — As peojde are illiterate in 8ind, it will be 
a difficult question for eo-operative societies for some time to come. 

11540. What do you think of the work which eo-oi)cration has done for khatedara ? — 

1 tliink it is proceerling cautiously. 

11541. What is the experience of your bank ? Have you many ariears ? — Now w o 

have. 

11542. Not on account of haria ? — No. 
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1154;]. Ah regards zemindars, what do you think is the beet syeiem of finaacoig ?— 
1 think the extension of the eo*operotive system in the best. A special orgaoiaalion 
like the zeminduri bank will do, or the limit in the ordinary credit sooietiea can be 
extended, in which ease ordinary credit societies will do for them because theie are not 
very many hif^ ztmindurs in this district. 

1 1544. Hupposing a man wants Us. 5,0d<J will you put him in the same T>osition as 
a man who wants Ks. 60 or Us. KK> ? - If a man wants Us. 6,<XM> he must have a very big 
holding ; and his money will always safer. 

11545. But if he defaults, the whole sotaety will sutTer ? — But the number of such 
people in this district is very Hraall. Personally I do not expt^et any trouble. 

11540. So you would not favour a soparate orguni/^tiori for big umtudars ? — No. 
A society's borrowing limit can 1 k^ extended. 

11547. It could cv'cn now lx? extended with tlu‘ sanction of the Kegistrar ? — But the 
present policy of the U<?gihtrar is not to increase? ^hv limit but to de(?rease it as much os, 
he can. 

11548. Do you think it is necessary to extend the system of Govcnimeiit taccavi for 
land improvement ? — Yes. 

1 1 54th Is your bank not in a ]>ositioii to give long-term loans No. 

1 155U. After all the inbmtion of banking is saving. Unless some people save 
you cannot Inive money to lend to others ? — At least the e.v})ericnct? of eo-ojKjrators 
in this distiiet has lK‘(?n vc?ry encouraging. People have learnt to save througli 
co-op<*ration. 

11551. But not the big men ? — 1 think the < (mdition of big men in this district is 
comparatively much lx?tter than the Zf-mitidar.ff of the .same (category in other districts. 

11552. But 1 am s})cakiiig about zctnindor^ in general. Do you think there arc any 
means by which they could be cneoiiragt^d to save r — 1 do not know the ease of one single 
zemindar who can be said to be living in an extravagant manner. 

1 1553. Do they not invest in land ? — Thei'e is not n.i>eh investment also in this district. 

11554. But thore are some big zeuiindart* who invest their money in laiid, are there 
not? — 1 am bore from 11)15 aiul 1 do not know ai?y zitnindar \vlu> has made 
any purchasca of land on a very large scab*. I know of some zemindars who have eavod 
money and have bt?en making imi)rovcnients. 

11555. And iiicreasing their profits ? — Yes. 

11550, li they spend, money on impix)veinent!>, they must be leaving sonmthing also 
against bod years ? — No, they do not do so. 

11657. Should they not do it ? — yc?8 ; but they do not have enough to save for bad 
years, nor do they have enough to invest. 

11558. About marketing, do you think that in the present circumstances a central 
regulated market would bt' of any use to agriculturists themselves ?— li people are not in 
a position to bring their preduce to a central regulated market, it would not be of much 
use to them. 

11551). The question is whether cotton markets can be started. Now most of the 
people gt.> to gins and unless they are accustomed to bring their produce to a central 

Mr. A opr Muhimmcd^ 
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place where there will be many buyers, the acheme will not be suet'esaful ? — Sifid 
never had the tradition of taking the prodii«*e to the market. 

11500. But a« yon know, marketing is very closely allied to finance during cultiva- 
tion every whcie. tTnleas sufficient aiTangemonts are made for finance during cult ivation, 
any proposal for a central market is bound to fail ?— Kxactly. 

11561, The two must go together ? — Yes. 

11562. With regard to the Cotton Markets Act. yon state hero that neifjier the 
zpniiwlau^ nor the /wris are accustomed to taking their goods to a 'central market. From 
this point of view would some changes bt' necessary in the Cotton Markets A(d ? Do you 
think they will lie siiceessfnl in Sind ?— Personally I do not think that they will 
be successful in Sind. 

11663. For establishing a mark<‘t there must 1 h' a certain numlx'r of btiyors so that 
theie will be competition. Do yon ha\(* those buyers ? —No; at the place where the 
produce is collected then' is only one buyer. 

11564. Do you think that pools will h<‘ .successful?—! think they will requin.' 
tremendous propaganda. 

11505. As regards dairy farming, I think there ought to be gootl prospects for 
dairies ? - Ves. Many khafedara have buffaloes. 

11566. Is it the (juostion of oigani/iation and mark<*ting ?— Yes.. 

115t57. Has no effort ln*cn made in this distrii t lu this res|>(*ct ? - No. 

1156S. 1 expect in a place like Hyderabad people from outside bring their milk for 
sale ? — Wlien L was saying about dairying, I had not in my mind the cases of 
places w hich are near the municipal towns like Hyderabad or Sukkur. 1 was thinking of 
the fiutfuMiil. If tiieit' is a society, all the cultivators owming buffaloes will bring their 
milk to the society. 

115<b). Do you want a s<xuety fot the wholes district ? — Hve or six villagers can 
combine together and they can tiausp^rf their ghee or butter t,o a central place and g(*t 
bettor prices. 

1 1670. Do you not think that similar efforts could be made round alwnt big towns so 
far as milk is concerned ?— So far as big tow'iie are conot'mod, the town people are 
purebasifig milk from milkmen daily who take it to their houses. 1 do not think they will 
b<' successful in big towns or m places which arc too near the big towns, but they would 
be, in ray opinion, raoie successful outside. 

11671. But there is always a large demand for milk in towns and, if the people round 
about it arrange for the transportation of milk to big towns, is not there a greater chance 
of success ? — 1 say that eo-operativc Hocuctics will have a better ehance of succeps outside 
than in a place near the town, 

11672. Do many people here deposit their money in savings banks or invest in cash 
eariifioates ? — Non© at all. 

11673. Do you not think that it is fjossiblo to encourage thiift amongst zemindam ? — 
First of all these zciuindara have no cash. 

11674. However small their saving may be, you must inculcato the habit of thrift, 
is it not ? — Yes. This will be done only by education. 

11576. Do they- go in for insuranoe ? — No, 
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11676. Is there no room for ins7irance * — ^No. 

11677. But some of the zf mirtdarM are iaU'lligent ?-r-l do not think that even the 
middle class zemindrirs art‘ intelligent. T do not think that insurance husinoss has any 
m^ich chance qt slkk csh. 

11578. Insurance is a good way of saving, is it not ? — Yes. 

1 1679. But yon do not think that there is much chance of its success ? — Ko. 

11680. Mr. V’. L. Mehta: In the ease of people who insure iJicir livep. will it 
1)0 against any religious injunction ? — Ko. 

11581. Is investment in postal cash certificates against any religious injunction ? — 
N-j. I know mouJvies who are investing their money in postal saving banks. 

11682. The Chairman : Do they take interest I do not think so. 

11583. They must be taking full interest on cash certificates ? — Thej' must be taking 
the full amount, but you w ill notice that they adopt some other means of getting over 
this difiioulty. 

11684. Bui is the objection of taking any interest gradually decreasing ? — Yes, very 
rapidly. 

11685. Mr. V* L. Mehta : Yon say in r<‘ply to Question 8 tjiat tliere should be 
some all' India measure for the protection of agriculturists against nioney-Jcnders. On 
wliat lines would it l>e ? What provisions exactly do you w^ant ? — When 1 said this, 
I had in view the dissatisfaction that the Act had created in the Punjab. The 
cultivators are displaced and with them the money-lenders are displaced. 

11586. The Chairman : Are the cultivators also displaetul Y(\s. If there is an alb 
India measure, it will not have the prejudice of a particular pioviiue ai.d it will he a 
combination of so many good points which, I think, would appeal to most of the pt'ojde. 

11587, Mr. V. L. Mehta : Would you have regulation of accounts ? — Yes. 

11588. With regard to any restriction cn the rate of interest would you leave it to 
the Usurious Loans Act. or to any other Act ?- — Then' shoiild be another Act which 
should rv'strict it also. Of course it is now being done by the Dekkban Agricult 7 irists’ 
Belief Act 

11689. You said that it is lacing evaded Yes. 

11500. Something new should be brought in ? — Yes. Now, as it is, the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Belief Act is only serving one purpose, namely liniiting down the 
in( crest. Beyond this, it is not useful. 

1 1591, You have one section in our questionnaire about indigenous bankers. You 
must be coming in tomdi with several of them. Do you think it is possible to link up 
this system with the ordinary banking system and to make it serviceable to 
agriculturists ? — >Some such thing is done here in Sind where tlie old tribal class 
has started a bank and if you just enquire from them, they will give you some idea. 

11592. Then about financing and distribution of lands in the Barrage area, do you 
think there is any possibility of developing the pc^asant proprietmship V — Certainly. If 
you hj^ve land moHgage banks, they can finance these small people to purchase land in 
the Barrage area and have their lands mortgaged with them. 

11593. What about financing agriculture from year to year ? — I think after one or 
two y^r8> the regular societies w*ould advance for current agricultural expenses. 

Mr, Noar Muhammtd, 
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lltei. JoBt like «octoti«e «l»ewheije ? — 

1^95, Do you think if there is any land mortgage organization to be started in the 
Barrage area, it should be the same organization as you recommend here for the financing 
of zemindars elsewhere or this organization should be kept distinct T — I think that there 
should be one organization for financing the settlement operations on the Barrage aiea 
as well as for financing zemindars elsewhere. 

11596. For the whole of Sind ? — Yes ; otherwise there will be competition between 
the two and recoveries will not be possible, 

11697. Mr. Kaniat : You say : “ I will only add that it is a pitiable sight to see the 
children of once very big zemindars actually tilling the ground as ordinary cultivators 
with not an inch of their own land, and the numbc^r of such unfortunate men is very 
rapidly growing.” Could you just give us an explanation why this pathetic phenomenon 
of the number is growing ? What is 3 '^oiir own idea ? Why is it growing by day 1 — 
Because lands have passed out of their hands. Do you want me to go into all 
the transations ? 

1 1698. Not necessarily. I want you to be quite frank ? — The zemindar has not been 
able to manage his business best. If he were clever he would not have come to 
this states In other words the zemindar has foolishly become a prej*^ to temptation. 

11699. Two criticisms have come before us from two notable public men or officers 
who are non-Indian. One has emphasised the fact that a good deal of the trouble is clue 
to the lack of thrift w hich you have just now referred to and the other officer, Mr. Dow, 
in his statement^ has mentioued that so far as the hari is concerned there is lack of 
industriousness and diligence in him. He does not plough, manure and clear the land 
and that he sits idle. These are the two factors which are at the root of the evils ? — 
I think Mr. Dow praises a Sindhi hari so much that I do not know anything about 
this statement. I do not agre# with the view of Mr. Dow that a Sindhi cultivator is not 
industrious. 

11600. I ask you this question because if the root cause of these troubles is to 
befound in the habits of people, then I think there is no use tryii^^ to search for 
the economic evil ? — Yes. 

11601. As for the first point, viz., he is not thrift 3 % do you agree 7 — 1 cannot say he is 
not thrifty. I say that he is very foolish, and circumstances have brought him to this 
position. The other party has been too clever for him. 

11602. Do you not agree w'ith the other point, namely, that the cultivator is not 
sufficiently diligent ? — No. 

(Tho witness withdrew.) 

Rai Bi^adur PRITAMDAS, Honorary Secretary, Sind Divisional 
Co~iqierative Institnte, Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qvwnov 1.— rAoBrotTLTtJKAL Cbjcdit. — S ino© the advent of the Co-operative Movement 
in Sind, which began in right earnest from the year 1918, the co-operative credit has been 
steadily on the increase and has to a very large extent relieved the Government of the 
neueasity of advancing taccavi loans to sinaUer holdets and has replaced the village 
no Y 106 — 21 
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»o fi^r a« the financing of small JchaUdar$ and actual ouHiiratan in the oQ^opera* 
tiveJy developed areas is concerned. The working capital of the rural agriouHnral 
societies rose from Rs. 30 lakhs in 1924-26 to Rs. 70 lakhs in 1928-29, of which 
Ks. 26 lakhs is their own capital. 

For the purpose of this note, 1 divide the agriculturists into 3 classes, viz,, (1) those 
holding more than 5(K) acres as jagirdars and zemindar (2) those holding from 100 to 
600 acres, and (3) those holding less than 100 acres, as well as those who own no land, 
but take lands on contract for one or more years, as also the j^easants who work on the 
6aiai eystein. From the table of holdings given below, it would appear that out of a 
total area of 62 lakh acres of occupied land, nearly 18 lakh acres or 28 per cent, is held 
by 2,178 or 1 *2 per cent, holders, 35 per cent, of land or 21 lakh acres is held by 5-9 per 
cent, or 10,279 holders of 100 to 600 acrt^s, while 93 per cent, of holders of less than 100 
acres hold only 37 per cent, of land, on an average of 14 j acres each. 


Classiiied holdings of occupied land in Sind. 


iloidlngt*^ area 

Total 

area 

No. of I 

hoIdingH 

i 

A verage 
hold 1 riK 

Tercentege 
ot each 
clasii 

Up to 5 acres 

1,47,326 

51,520 

2’ 7 iicrew. 

0'25 

5t»16 

4,20,914 

.54,904 

,, 

7*10 

16io25 

4,0 J, 853 

23,260 

17 5 , , 

e-fto 

25 to 100 

13,76,850 

29,978 

46’- : 

22*65 

100 to 500 .. .J 

21,00,379 

H>,279 ' 

209' 2 

34* 70 

Over 500 „ 

17,45,746 

2,178 1 

1 

1,043' 4 ,, 

28' 17 

1 

i 

B2 .02,088 , 

: i-_ 

, 1,75,12.5 1 


j 100 0 


The large holders distribute their land among the haris for cultivation on^the bcUai 
system. They have to advance faccavi loans in the sha^)e of food grain and small cash 
amounts to haris for their maintenance during the cultivation season and have also 
to finance them for seed and other necessaries. There is a tendency amongst the steady 
zemindara that after a good liarvest they invest all their surplus funds in purchasing 
more Icmds, with the result that after a poor harvest, they have occasionally to borrow 
to meet their current requirements. There are some easy-going zemindars who, to avoid 
the trouble of management, give their land on the contract- system for a number of years, 
and are satisfied with a safe annual return of their large holdings. At its present worth, 
the land does not give them a return of more than 4 or i>er cent. The large holders, 
if steady and careful, as a r\de stand in no need of finance, and can manage to pull through 
one or two bad seasons. In case of need they can borrow in the open market at 6 to 
9 per cent, and occasionally up to 12 per cent. It is only the indolent and luxurious big 
zemindars who stand in need of finance, not so much for agricultural purposes, but mostly 
for living a high life. Notwithstanding their large holdings and pretty big incomes 
they are always in debt. One reason for their heavy indebtedness is the very large 
unearned increment in prices of land which has accrued to them during the past 20 or 
15 years. 'They borrow on any terms, without due consideration ‘of their repaying 
eapaoity from the produce of their land, simjdy on the strengtli of their valuable holdings, 
and have to sell portions of their land to satisfy their creditors, and when the have 
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ail other they m&ke over their lands to the Manager* EnoninbeMdl 

Katat^, to rid themaelyes of the pressing demand of their creditors. The facts and 
figtires regarding sneh ^tofjfirdars and temindara may be obtained from the Manager’s 
Department* as they wonld furnish material for an interesting chapter in the economic 
history of agriculture in Sind. I am not concerned with their indebtedness, as it is not. 
really due to agriculture. 

Most of the aeoond class holders aJso get their lands cultivated on the haiai system. 
Of late three co-operative zemind<iri banks have been opened at Mirpurkbas, Larkana and 
Shikarpur. Their share capital is 2^^ lakhs, and working capital Ks. 9} lakhs. It is 
yet too early to say whether they are an unmixed blessing. If these banks finance the 
ztmindara for agricultmal or reproductive works, they will be supplying a real need, 
but if they finance the indolent and luxurious zemindara for non-productive purposes, 
they will serve no useful purpose. I am of opinion that while it is necessary to provide 
co-operative finance for holders up to 250 acres, the larger zemindara should stand in 
no need of finance if they are steady, and if after a good harvest, instead of investing 
all their eurpltis in the purchase of now lands, they put by something as an insurance 
against a bad season. It is not really the possession of large acreage that counts, but 
it is increasing the yield of soil by better management that conduces to the prosperity 
of the holder, as well as of the country as a whole. 

The land coming under annual cultivation in Sind is about 40 lakh acres, of which 
about 30 lakh acres come under irrigation. The unirrigated cultivation does not require 
much finance, so I will omit it from my calculations. Of the irrigated area about 60 
per cent, or 15 lakli acres belong to big zemindars^ who finance their harts. Some of 
the medium class zemindara^ w ho are not members of zemindari banks, become members 
of co-operative societies, and are generally their Chairmen. They not only borrow 
about Rs. 1,000 themselves, but they stan^ sureties for their haria, who also enlist 
as members, and borrow from the societies. This system relieves the medium class 
ztmindara to some extent of advancing taccavi to their own haria. 

The agricultural co-operative credit societies of which there are about 900 in Sind have 
a membership of about 29,000, with a working capital of about 70 lakhs or about Rs. 240 
per member. Of the total members about 25 per cent, or 7,000 are haria, so that out of 
total small landholders 1,62,688 only 22,000 or 14 per cent, have come into the 
Co-operative Movement. Although the system of agricultural co-operative credit hat 
expanded rapidly in Sind, there is still vast room for further expansion. It is really 
amongst the third class holders that the effect of co-operative credit has been manifest. 
From the table of holdings given above, it will appear that the 1,62,688 small holders 
possess an aggregate of 23,56, 000 acres ofland, or an average of 14| acres per head, of 
which about 48 per cent, comes under annual cultivation. The 29,000 members would be 
ooltivating about 1,95,000 acres annually, and the finance available in societies is 
Re. 701akb6,or an average of Rs. 36 per acre of cultivated area. This should be 
adequate, were it not for the fact that out of 70 lakhs more than half is permanently 
looked np with the members of the societies, and does not come into circulation. 
The amount actually in circulation does not, I think, exceed 32 lakhs, or 1^ than 
Rs. 17 per cultivated acre. However, for a normal season this amount is enough, 
considering the fact that the zemindar or cultivator keeps in stock as far as possible 
•nffioient food grain and fodder for feeding the labour and the cattle during the 
next cultivation season. It is only the shortage of these articles, specially after a 
bad season and occasional ceremonials, that compel the small hhatadara and Iwria of 



(3d-o|)erati v(5 «>ci©tift8 to resort to the village Mxecar. Th© central banks have necessarily 
ta restrict advance of further loans to societies which have been granted large extensions 
after a bad season. It does aoraetimes happen that the members approach the village 
iowcar for temporary finance, on any terms, to enable theratopay off their dues fully or 
partially to the central banks, to secure fresh loans from them which, after repayment 
of the ^oumr*8 temporary loan, leaves them a portion for the current agricultural 
expen8€*8. This results in applications for iaccavi loans from Government or 
supplementary loans from the village sowmr. 

So far as the financing of the small khcUedara and cultivators in the co-operatively 
developed areas is concerned, I am of opinion that in a normal season about 80 per cent. 
financoiB provided by the co-operative credit, and about 20 percent, by the village soiecar, 
generally to make up the shortage of food grain, and for supply of cloth, condiments, oil 
and oil oak©. The aovocar puts on his prices and charges about 19 per cent, (one pice per 
rupee per month) interest on his outstandings. Almost all the Mahomedan khaUdart 
of the third class are members of co-operative societies in the developed areas. The 
undeveloped areas are (a) Upper Sind Frontier district, which has mostly big zemindars, 
(A) the Desert portion of Thar and Parkar district, in which the very small hamlets are 
too much scattered to tto found into societies, and (c) southern portion of the Karachi 
district which is far away from the railway communication and (d) the hilly portions or 
Kohistan of the Karachi and Larkana district, in which some cultivation is carried on 
on timely rainfall. In the developed areas only those Mahomedan khatedara are 
excluded who are either undesirable, or are averse to borrowing even to improve their 
economic condition. The Hindu X:Aafedar<f have not come into the Movement in large 
numbers, firstly, because they can generally borrow in the open market at less than 
12 per cent., and secondly, because they are averse to shoulder the joint responsibility 
with the less peounious Mahomedan members. For the last few years, the Hindus have 
evinced a desire to come into the Movement, but they as a rule prefer to have separate 
societies for themselves. 

There is at present very little demand for finance for permanent improvements. It is 
confined to digging of wells for the early sowing of paddy seedlings or for small areas o# 
gar den crops. The occupied land is already developed. There is a likelihood of consider 
able demand for finance for land improvement as well as for purchase of land after the 
Barrage construction. For the current agricultural operations also the demand for co- 
operative credit will increase. The annual cultivation in the Barrage Zone at present is 
about 21 lakhs acres. After 10 years it is expected to rise to 34 lakhs, after 20 years 
to 40 lakhs, and after 30 years to 63 lakhs. 

As 76 per cent, of the land coming under annual cultivation is at pr^ent commanded 
by the canal system, there is never a total failure of crops. Partial failures we due to 
(1) irregular rise and fall of the Indus, (2) floods and heavy rains, (3) locusts and other 
pests, (4) plant diseases, (5) malaria and cattle diseases. During poor seasons, remissions 
and Government taccuvi are availed of. The central co-operative banks have to give 
extensions on a large scale, with reasonable restriotlonB on fresh loans. Furtiier 
deficiency is made up by resorting to village aowcara. 

The co-operative banks charge the societies 7-} to 8 per cent, interest, and the societies 
charge their members 9-J to 10-j[-5. The Government iaccavi loans bear interest at 
7 *"3 per cent, and the rate charged by the village aowcar is anything from 16 to 37 per cent. 

Bal Bahadur Priiamdaa, 
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acoordmg to tke credit-worthioee» cf the borrower. The co-operative banks usually mak* 
their advances repayable two-thirds after 9 months and one-third after 21 months. 

Imperial Bank and the joint stock banks take no part in financing the cultivation. 
The village 9 ou>car has still the monopoly of finance in tracts not co ojwratively 
developed. 

Assuming that 30 lakhs of acres come under annual cultivation imder the canal system 
of which 28 per cent, is financed fully by the big zemindars and another 22 per cent, by 
the middle class zemindars, the finance required for cultivating the remaining 50 per 
cent, is 15 lakhs a^^O = 3 crores, bt'aring in mind the fact that each cultivator, large or 
small, tries as far as possible to keep food grain and fodder from the lost year’s crop. 
After a bad season much more than Rs. 20 per acre may be required to make up for the 
food deficiency, but on such occasions Government taemvi may be resorted to. In a 
normal year the finance provided by village sotvears amounts to about 21 crores, and most 
of this is in kind. 

The finance in kind consistH generally of food grain, cloth, condiments, oil and oil cake«> 
and occasionally seed also, but in developed areas, the seed is usually supplied by a taluka 
development association or a union. The village eowcar, except in special cases prefers 
financing in kind, as that gives him a double advantage. As a matter of fact he does 
not maintain a large cash balance on hand. Of late some zemindars have undertaken to 
finance their haris on the syste^ of village sowcars, but in a majority of eases they 
prove more exacting than the banias. 

Finance in kind is very uneconomical from the cultivator’s point of view, but that cannot 
be helped so far as the cultivator’s requirements of daily consumption are concerned. lor 
supply of seed, food grains, cloth and oil cakes, J am of opinion that the laluka development 
associations or unions, or collective supply and sale societies should be further developed. 
If competent raanagers are provided for such institutions, the central banks may finance 
them to a reiisoiiable extent on the Kccurity of the reserve funds of the affiliated societies. 
8uch institutions should be empowered to keep in deposit portion of the reserve funds of 
their affiliated societies to render them efficient service. 

Government laccavi to members is not alwaj^s granted in consultation with th/ 
managing committoes of soc^ieties. I am of opinion that taccavi loans to member* 
should lx* given with the consent of the societies. The Government agency has got greater 
facilities for recovery than the co-operative societies, so in the event of the same 
party being financed by both the agencies, the societies’ dues fall into arrears. 

Before concluding my remarks on the oo-operative finance I offer the following points 
for consideration : — 

The central banks receive deposits from the public generally for 12 months or lesser 
periods. They advance loans to societies, repayable two-thirds within one year and 
one-third within two years, on the assumption that the deposits from the public will 
not only be maintained, but will go on increasing as their share capital ri«es. In a ell- 
managed banks the whole share capital plus the reserve is invested in gilt-edged 
securities to obviate the necessity of maintaining large cash balances. So long as the 
agrioultural societies pay their dues in time, all goes well. Recent experience has, 
however, shown that owing to successive three or four bad seasons, societies have fallen 
into he^vy arrears. In the nature of things this may be expected in agricultural finance 
to a greater or less extent owing to uncertainty of crops. When the arrears are due 
to negligence or indifference, coercive measures are adopted for recovery, but when 



tiicy are due to oatisea over which the cultivators have no control, it would not be in 
consonant with the objects of the Movement to enforce recoveries by sale of lands 
Extensions are sanctioned on a large scale followed by further advances within 
reasonable limits for the ensuing season. There is no immediate cause of alarm, but 
it is possible that, in extreme cases, the public confidence may receive a mde shock, 
resulting in sudden rush not on a single bank but simultamKjusly on all the central 
co-operative banks including the Sind Central Bank. Prudence requires that some 
provisions should be made to meet such an emergency. I would suggest the 
following: — 

(o) That the system of long-term deposits up to five years may be introduced by 
offering a slightly higher rate of interest. 

(6) That the Government may approve well established central Imnks for receiving 
deposits under the Indian Trusts Act. 8uch deposits are genrally long-term ones. 

(c) That in the case of central banks, receipt of deposits may be permitted up to 
12 times their share capital plus the reserve. 

{d) That the Imperial Bank may give cash credit to central banks fully to the extent 
of the gilt-edged securities deposited bj them at the same rate of interest as the 
securities themselves earn, also up to 50 ja r cent, of the overdue arrears in the societies 
owing to poor harvests, on the collateral security of societies' bonds. 8uch cash credits 
to be omitted in computing the borrowing limits of the banks. 

(c) As the Government has been relieved to a considerable extent of the necessity 
of making to ccoii advances to the medium and small class zemindars since the advent 
of co-operative credit, it may lie pleased to consider the feasibility of recouping the 
central banks to a reasonable extent, in cases where owing to continuous bad seasons, 
it has been found impossible to effect recoveries. Suih loans may be written off 
on the recommendation of the Registrar in the same way as portions of Government 
iaccavi advances are remitted by it. 

(/) Some of the credit societies or zeminduri banks are very much handicapped, 
by their members making over their lands to the Manager, Encumbered Estates, in 
w hich case the recovery of their dues is indefinitely delayed. The rules of encumbered 
estates management maj" be so modified that on admission by the Manager of the 
claim of a co-operative society, the Government may advance the admitted amount, 
to the society, and debit the same as taccavi loan against the member, or the manager 
may pay the society dues like those of the Government land revenue. 

Question 2. — Marketing of Crops. — ^The principal crops of Sind are rice 25 per cent., 
wheat 12 per cent., cotton 8*5 per cent., bajri 21 per cent., and juar 12 per cent., are 
also cultivated side by side with cotton, but they are for local consumption. There is 
marked tendency for rise in the percentage of cotton cultivation. 

The hari sells his share of cotton to his zemindar in repayment of taceMvi advanced to 
him, at rates favourable to the zemindar. If his share of cotton does not pay the whole 
taceavi, the balance is recovered from his share of juar or bajri. Out of the remaining 
grain, the hari repays the village sowcar's debts. The rate of grain allowed to him either 
by the zemindar or by the sowcar and the w^ay his grain is measured, are generally to his 
disadvantage. The residue of grain, if any, and kirby he keeps for his own use. While 
his stock of grain lasts, he purchases all the necessaries by payment in grain. When 
Ms stock is exhausted he draws for his food on zemindar^ and for other necessaries on 
the village stnocar. As a rule the hari gets little or nothing in cash. 

fiai Bahadur Priiamdas. 
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logger zemtYMiar, who can generally wait for favourable rates, disposes of a jiortion 
of hia produce at the prevailing rates soon after the harvest to meet hie immediate 
requirements. He keeps sufficient stock of food grain for his own and for his use, 
and sufficient fodder for his cattle for the following year, and sells the rest of his produce 
as suits him best. He makes forward sale of standing cotton, if he is offered a fair price. 

As a rule he keeps himself informed of the prevailing rates, and strikes his bargain with 
due care. Some of the big zemindars who are indebted to the sowcar effect their sales 
through him as a sort of patronage, but in some cases the sowcars finance them on the 
understanding that they would get repayment in kind. So far as the bigger zemindars 
are concerned, I think the traders do not make much more than the usual trade profits 
in dealings with them. In case of small holders and haris it is different. Majority of 
small holders effect forward sale of standing cotton crop with the local traders or agents 
of ginning factories, and btdng always in need of casli, they strike bargains generally 
advantageous to the trader, to secure an advance of Rs. 2 ptu* maimd. Tlie trader is 
caixiful in offering a rate to allow a suitable margin on the right side, but there are > 
occasions, when the cotton rates fall below his expectations. In such cases ho resorts to 
\arions subterfuges to evade full payment, and may find fault with the quality of the 
cotton, claims larger allowance for did , and noinuges to get weighmont with faulty scales 
and weights. (In the other hand the small cultivator is relieved of the trouble of carrying 
his cotton to a ginnery, and of providing packing material for it. The trader brings 
the scales, weights, guimy bags and conveyance to his door. The small trader carries 
the cotton to a ginneiy and makes full payment generally within a few days of delivery, 
hut in some instance.s linds a plea for delaying payim^nt. (^uite one-tenth of the outirc 
cotton crop, which pic kers get as their share, is sold to tlie village shopkeeper at a chc^ap 
Tate foi pur<diase of little comforks or necessaries of life. It is gcnendly the j[>oor ?uUi* 
N'ators and field labourers who contribute the most to the traders, profits. 

Similarly in the rice areas, the big zemindar can wait for favourable prices .uid sell ' 
their produce at fair market rates. The smaller holders and (niltivators sell their pjoduce 
to the nearest husking mills immediately after the harvest. In the case' of rice also, 
the small tradeiB or mill agents go round, purchasing the produce on the spot and trans- 
fxjrting it to the rnitl.s. Thev millers husk the paddy, and sell the unpolished rice foj- 
local consutnption, and l)oiI the suitable qualities into josi rice for export. 

There is nothing special about the sale of wlieat, juar, bajri, oil seeds and pulse s 

In a few centres, the cotton and paddy crops of societies’ momberB are sold through 
the existing co-operative sale societies, which have been started recrently. Tliey have 
not yet developed sufficiently to be popular with the growois. (Ine difficulty is to provide 
the same facilities to the small cultivators as are done by the traders, and the other is 
the provision of efficient and trustworthy management. I am of opinion that a sjTocial 
officer of the Deputy Assistant Registrar’s gratle should lx? appointed to develop this 
l>ranch of the Movement, which in importance is second only to the provision of cheap 
credit. An imiretus may be given to the co-operative sale by opening co-operative 
ginneries in cotton centres, and co-operative husking mills in paddy centres, under 
efficient management. 

The Government may either subsidise liberally or provide cheap finance for the con- 
struction of warehouses, and the installation of necessary plant and machinery to the 
extent of 75 per cent, of the total cost, the ginning or husking society itself finding 
56 per cent, in the shape of share capital. The Government loan may bear interest at 
3 per cent, and may be maide repayable in 12 equated annual instalments. 
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ceotral bAoks o&n conTeniently finanoe the sale soeietiaa on the aeoority of the 
delivered produce at 6^ per cent, to the extent of 60 or 70 per cent, of the estimated 
ralue of goods, as the loans advanced to agricultural societies begin to be repaid aoon 
after the harvest, and the surplus funds then available can be usefully employed until 
required for tbo ensuing cultivation season. 

The ginning or the husking society will work in collaboration with the sale society on 
the same premises, but each will maintain its accounts separately. The sale society will 
provide the gunny bags and conveyance on the hire system, but the weighment will be 
made at the warehouse of the society. The sale society may advance the grower up to 60 
or 71) per cent, of the estimated prit‘oon delivery, charging him 7^ per cent, interest there- 
on until his produce is sold and account cleared. The sale society will arrange for 
ginning or husking, at the co-operative factory, and effect sales to the best advantage of 
the grower. When once these sale societies are established, it will be easy to have 
a central co-operative sale office at Karachi. 

Qcjestioh 3. — Vahif per acre of i^VND. — The value of land, other things being the 
same, depends on its situation. Assuming the soil itself to be normal, the price will 
depend on (1) whether it is a flow or a lift land, (2) its proximity to the head of 
A canal, (3) its proximity to a railway station, and (4) its proximity to a large town. 
A lift land at the tail of a canal may fetch loss than Rs. 30 per iu3ro, while the same at 
the head may fetch Rs. 60. A lift land away from railway station may range from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 per acre, the same within a mile or two of a railway station ranges from 
Rs. 60 to Ks. 100 per acre, while near a large town il may fetch up to Rs. 250 per acre 
owing to the facility of marketing valuable garden crops. Flow lands in the Larkana 
district are known to fetch heavy prices upto Rs. 5(K) or Rs. 600 per aero, but in 
other districts they range from Rs. 60 to Rs. fco per acre according to their situation 
and facility of communications. Lands sold for non-payment of revenue, or to satisf}’^ 
a court’s decree as a rule, fetch lower prices than those sold by private negotiation. 

Question 4, — Lkual iiMPEmwENTa to mortoaoe. — The civil law has provided several 
safeguards in favour of agriculturists as against money-lenders. I am notin a position 
to give trhest' details, but it is a matter of eommon knowledge that a money-lender or 
soivcm no longer advances loans on land mortgage. He gets the borrower to effect a sale 
outright, and to execute a sale deed at considerable exixsnse, and then allows him to 
retain possession as a tenant, wdth a promise that on his repayment of the entire amoimt 
within a stated time, the land would be restored to him. This system entails a heavy 
loss on the lK)rrower. 

There is no land mortgage bank in Hind, but there is a great demand for one. 
To a very limited extent the existing co-operativc banks advance long-term loans for 
five years, for permanent improvements, or for redemption of old debts, but this does 
not satisfy the demand. Whether zemindars borrow for agricultural purposes or for 
unproductive purposes, or for meeting their ancestral liabilities, the fact remains that 
their diminished credit requires the provision of a land mortgage bank to save them 
from the heavy interest and the loss consequent on conditional sales. At the same time 
such a b«M^k should not be hampered with the disabilities imposed by law against the 
•money-lenders for recovery of its ovordues. 

Whether Sind should have a central co-operative land mortgage bank of its own, or it 
should have a branch of the Pronneial land mortgage bank requires some oonsideratiQii. 
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Th« that Sind has comparatively a large number of big landholders makes it desirable 
that It afaould have a central mortgage bank of own. but i( would l>c comparatively 
easier and cheaper to raise the debeiituiv money in the Bomlmy market, of c«>urse Hind 
• M’iil also eontributc towards debenturt«. VS hethcr a central bank oj* a branch of the 
Provincial Mortgage^ bank is optmed. tiiat institution will have its agetieieK In all 
the districta» with jidvifs(»rv committtHJS for internal management and supervision. 

Tbo Provincial or the Hind central lantl mortgage bank may be jarniitted to issue 
debentures on which the interest may la) guaranUied by the Government. The Govern- 
ment may also purohaso 25 per cent, of the delaniturc certificates sanctioned, to ci'eatc 
confidence in the invosting public. To .secure the Government against any Josh, the 
same safeguards may be provided as were done in the ease of debentures issued by the 
Bombay Provincial Co-o|X‘rative Bank at the start. The Ihovincial or Siud <‘entrRl 
mortgage bank may encourage h)ng*tcrm deposits by ottering a higher rate of int.or€»t, 
iuid may utilize the surplus funds of (t^rntral co-o|}erati ve credit banks. 

A central mortgage bank in Hind may lx* started as soon as a minimum share capita) 
of Ra. 2 lakh.s is subsoribod, of w hich half the amount must l>e paid on a llotment, and the 
balance by five annual instalments. Ik'bentui'es up to five times the subscribed capital 
may bo issued bearing interest at 5^ |>er cent, on the security of the mortgage 
deods, which shall lx deposited with the Registrar or other representative of debenturo 
holdei-s. 

In the case of laud mortgage bank, the limit of l>oiTowing may lx fiiiod at 12 iimos the 
share capital plus the reserve fund. 

For the first five years, the Government may lend the serviem of an oftiocr o| the grade 
of m mukhliarkjar for a.sccrtaining the rights of ownership, the insptxtion and valuation 
of the land ottered in mortgage, and the amount advanced shall not exceed 50 per cent, 
of the valuation of the mortgaged land. The travelling expense of the officer to be borne 
by the borrower. The borrovdng members shall subscribe to the .share capital up to at 
least 1 /20th the amount iMirrowed. The loans shall bear interest at 0 [>er cent, payable 
Hiinually on the am»nmt outstanding. The entire loan shall be repayable within 
ten years by equal annual instalments. Thrr iiistalmouts may be paid in advance after a 
good harvest but no extensions shall, as a rule, lx granred. Non-paymtuit of three 
instalments shall entitle the bank to foroedosure. 

Question 5. — Estiaiateo CuEorTKEouiKKn eok Aokkjulture. As explained above, 
I am of opinion that so far os the small and medium class agriculturists are conot^med, 
they are financed in oo-ojxrativoly developed areas to the extent of about lilO per cent, 
by the co-operative societies, and about 20 per cent, by the suu'ntrs. The members of 
co-operative societies who cultivate alxjut 105,000 acres annually arc indebted to the 
extent of about 70 lakhs to their societies and about 1 7 lakhs to sowcars. In other arreas 
the ratio vaiaes. The above works out to about HvS. 45 j^xr cultivated acie, and is 
equivalent to 11 times the estimated crop value for the year, or about 29 fxr cent, of the 
value of their holding assuming Rs. 75 to the average price per acre. The Revenue 
Report of Irrigation Works in Sind for 1927-28 shows that 29,73,000 acres were irrigated 
and -the value of crops grown was Rs. 856J lakhs. In 1926-27 the area irrigated was 
31,57,000 acres, and the value of crops grown was Rs. 948^ lakhs. These figures give 
the aevrage value of crop per acre as Rs. 29 and 30, respectively. 1 presume this is 
exoloflive of the value of fodder raised. Taking the above fignres aa our basis, the 
zemindofTt who on an average gets 40 per cent, of the produce, reafizea lU, 12 per 
cultivated acre out of w hich he pays Rs. 3 land revenue and Re. 1 for canal clearance, 
MO T loe— 22 
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leaving him a net income of Ks. 8 per cultivated acre. As 52 per cent, of hia holding 
remiiinfi fallow, he gets a return of 5 per cent, on the prepcnt worth of his holding, 
with all the bother attendant on land management. 

The peasant or the real cultivator is always indebted either to his zemindar ^ or to the 
sowcar or to the co-operative society, and very often to all, fully to the extent of 
bis share of produce for the ensuing year, and sometimes more. The medium and small 
zemindar to maintain himself and his harie during the cultivation season draws on his 
stock of food grain, so far as available and borrows the rest. The harts* share of produce 
at Rs. 18 per acre is 30 X 18^=540 lakhs. I behove they arc indebted to the extent of 
600 lakhs. I am not sure whether the amounts or rather food grains advanced to Aarts 
by their zemindars should count as a debt. They havt? to l>c fed during the cultivation 
BOason if they are to serve. Excluding the indebtedness of haris, I think the small 
and medium class zemindars are indebted at least to the same extent as the members of 
the co-ojH':rative societies, t.e., IJ times the estimated value of their ensuing crops, from 
16 lakh acres of cultivated area or roughly Rs. 075 lakhs, out of which they finance thoir 
haris also. Much, however, depends on each year’s harvest. 

The indebtedness of large holders may be ascertained firstly from the Registration 
Department, and secondly from the Manager, Kncuml>ered Estates. 

There are cases in which small holders have iucreasod their holdings considerably by 
close application, inttuisive cultivation and steady life, but more often the small holders 
have sold their holdings either to bigger zemindars or to sowcarSf and are living as tenants 
{mvjtries) hiring other zemindars' lands on rent and managing them. Their lot is the 
most unenviable, as they do not work like harls, and wish t<» live the life of 
small khatedars without the wherewithal. 

The peasant as a class is always indebted to the lixtont of his prospective produce or 
more. He has for ages been used to a bare raaintenaneo, and he knows that so long as 
bis services are required lie shall get his bare maintenance and nothing more. If 
he happens to get a bumper crop, the zemindar on the one hand and the sowcar on the 
other try to squeeze as much as possible out of him. In some respects the zemindar 
happens to bo harder than the soivcar even, but there aic some honouiable exceptions. 
The hari has no incentive for hard work, and in many cases leads the life of a serf under 
the influential zemindar. It is inherent in his nature to be attached to ngriculturt^ arid 
rural life, whicli pays him the least. 

1 am enclosing a copy of my enquiry in a few villages of Hyderabad, which may give 
a fair idea of the agricultural conditions in iSind. 

Question 6 — 8u.8sii)Lai;y Lsdustkies. --The small subsidiary industries allied to 
agriculture are (1) ginneries, (2) rice husking mills, (3) dairvdng, (4) yar making to 
a small extent and (5) garden produce. 

Under the heading “marketing” I have indicated the lines on which Government may 
help the formation of co-operative ginneries and rice husking mills, which are at present 
oyned by traders. Their establishment in suitable cotton and rice centres will 
materially help the sale societies in securing fair prices for their members, produce,, at the 
same time tbey will provide a svibsidiary labour to ix^asants’ nearer home. 

I have been advocating the establishment of milk and egg colle<!ting agencies in suit- 
able oentrea which, while providing the cultivators' with a supplementary daily inoeme, 
and - raising their standard of comfort, and increasing their staying power aftor. a poor 
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haryest, will give an impetuB to dairy farming and poultry breocUug at all the centres 
easy reach of cities. What is wanted is the services of an organiser for establish- 
ing such collecting agencies, and an arrangement for wholesale disposal of milk and eggs 
in a city. At present the villagers convert their milk into ghee^ w hich yields them about 
one anna per seer of milk, and their eggs fetch little or no waluc. By co-operative effort 
they will realize more than 0-12-6 [>or seer of milk and alK)ut 0-7-0 per dozen of eggs not. 

The hari and field labourer can earn fair wages by doing canal and karia clear- 
ance work, as also collecting ak {calotropis proccra) pods of which the cotton fetches a 
higher price than Egyptian or American cotton in the London Market. The plant grows 
wild in the sandy parts of Sind. The Pimjab has been exporting this cotton for some 
years past. I have persuaded the Sindhi peasants to collect the pods during their off 
season, but they are too indolent to go out of the ordinary groove. 

Itope making, mat making, chick making, basket making arc other industries which 
may be organized in the river and lake tracts abounding in Hunj, Sar and other 
grasases. Each of these industries is now worked by non -agricultural people, who work 
about four months in the year. They are financed by traders, who make largo profits 
from these poor men’s labour. Active propaganda is necessary for organizing these 
industries on co-opt'rative lines. The co-operative banks can very well finnnee sn('h 
industries, when they are established on the right, linos. 

Question 6A. — Tlie above-mentioned industries and weaving are not availed of by 
cultivators to improve their economic condition. 

Question 7.— Relations between Banks of vakious types.- - The co-operative banks 
have very little to do with the joint stock banks and the indigenous banks. The 
Imperial Bank deposits the surplus funds of co-operative banks, but allows no interest on 
current accounts. It gives free of t'hargo remittance transfer receipts for transmission 
. of co-operative funds. It has also given some cash credit facility to the Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, as also the facility to district banks for drawing on their current 
accounts with the Sind Central Bank up to Rs. 5,tX)0 per day by presentation of a cheque 
for payment at the local branch. A further facility of drawing up to Rs. 20,00(1 
or Rs. 25,000 under this sy.stem would be welcome, as it would helj) in keeping surplus 
funds within the Movement, and enable the district banks to earn some interest on them. 

There is no competition between the co-operative and joint stock banks, except to a 
small extent as regards the deposits from the public. This competition is not much' felt 
ae the co-operative banks are restricted from borrowing more than eight times their share 
capital and rc«erve. 

I have entimerated under Answer 1, the concessions that the Imperial Bank and the 
Gk)vemment may grant to the co-operative banks to stimulate the growth of the 
Movement. I would further suggest the co-operative institutions to be exempted from 
Income-tax altogether. At present the interest earned on Government or gilt-edged 
seourities is taxable. The co-operative banks investing in them make absolutely no 
profits from them. The banks pay actually a higher rat© oi interest on the money 
invested in securities. The money is invested to obviate the necessity of maintaining 
large cash balances. The income-tax is deducted at one anna six pies in the rupee, i, c., at 
’the maximum rate, and the banks have to aj^ly for the refund of the whole or a portion. 

When the co-operative sale societies are oi^anized in suitable centres, a liberal 
conoeesion may be made in freight on agiioultural produce consigned by a oo-operativo 
•ociety to the nearest sea- port . 



I kaT« detailed abor© the extent to whiofa the co-operatire credit ha« met the to<juipe- 
laente of agrionlturists. For the amall traders in ictiuka towns a few urban societies have 
been reciently started, t>u1 there is lieed for many more. Only a few weavers' societies 
have boon formed, and are financed by co-operativs banks. The Movement boa rightlj* 
(oucontrated on provision *of credit for agriculturists first, but if is high time that it 
developed in otJier directions also. 

Qi KSTION 8. — C‘ltKmT AFFKCTF.O BY IHE Df.KKHAN AcRrCULTUEISTS’ RELIKF ACT. — 
The T>ekkhan Agriculturists' Belief Act has very oongiderably reduced the credit of 
agricultarists. If it were not for the advent of the Co-operative Movement, the financing 
of agrictiJtural industry would have presented a very difficult problem. 

SECTION 11. 

'I'hc indigenous sowcru- has played a very important part in the agiiculiuvftl ecoaomy 
from time immemorial, and it will bc^ long before he is altogetirer eliminated. Until the 
Heventies or eighties of the last t?eutury, he w as patronized by the? zf^inindar or raitt of the 
village. He acted as the zenmtdar'if and (wtVs financier, banker, supplier and salesman, 
and there was mutual trust l>etween them. The nouxar helped the rais througli 
all moucitarv difficulties to the utmost of his powder, and stood by him through thick and 
thin. For the services he was allowed a fairly high intiu-est, ranging from 12 to 20 i>ei' 
i^t>nl. according to the circumstunees of each ease, as also a siiilablc reward after a 
bumper crop. He would wait an indefinite time for recovery of his dues, feeling secure 
in the strength of unwritten law" that the mis' debts wer*© tho.so of honour and binding 
on him as well as on his posterity. The rai« and his horis considered him as their own 
man, srul would protect his honour, life and property as their own. 1 daresay 
there were some unscrupulous kowuiyh then also, w ho imposed on the unwary agricul- 
turists to satisfy their greed with impunity, but it was always open to the rai^ 
to transfer his patronage to a more reliable aovenr. Similarly there wciv some recalci- 
trant zemindars who evaded payment, but the siHvear knew how to deal with them. It 
was only in extreme cases that law courts were resorted to. Even during the preseirt 
century the late rais dan Mahomed Bhurgri, ujito the In.st days of bis life, employed the 
Hindu amvears as tr ustworthy agents for all his tianHartions. arid upto the present day 
the Hindu zemindars entrust the mwrur with all their {>roducc for sale, as and 
when diretiicd, on the usual trade commission, and have current ticcounts with tnem. 
They allow’ each other fi fs'r <’cnt. interest, an<l clear the accounts ]ieriodicalJy. Given a 
fairly intelligent cbont, the sanKors liehave proj^erly. Some of them l^ke undue 
advantage of a simple illiterntc agriculturist, who cannot clun k his account, but such is 
the case all over the world. The above system was very suitable for the agricultural 
ec.oiiomy in that the surplus money of big zemirndars together with the simx4irtt' capital 
was utilized for financing the smaller zemindar^, ai>d the money remained in the 
villages, 

Ihiriug the last 40 or oti years these rtdations have been materially disturbed. 
To make up for his bad debts the sotixar raised his rates of interest and resorted to 
objectiosable means. There was action and reac tion. The protection afforded to tb© 
agrioulturists by the Encumbered Estates Act and the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Belief 
Act tended to widen the gulf, and materially mdueed the credit of agriculturists in the 
market. , 
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IJm c-^-o|)erative credit ha« displaced the jnowcar to tKe extent of about 14 per cent, 
and iuM touched the mere fiingo of supply and sale business. The bulk of finance, 
supply and sale is still in the hands of tlie souvar, but, while under the old order, things 
wen> fairly tolerable except in case of unwary zemindarti, they are now worse than before 
the .'idvont of protective legislature. Till such time as the jfoimir oontinues to be an 
important factor in the agricultural economy, every possible means should be adopted to 
check his greed, but thei*e should be no impediment to the i^ecovery of his just claims. 
But the most important point, in my opinion, is that every endeavour should be made to 
awaken the agriculturist, and befit him for intelligently' attending to his business so aa to 
safeguard his interest. 

Economic Enquiiy in a few Villages of Doh Sipiki (Taluka Hyderabad, 

Sind), 1927. 

]>oh8ipiki waa selected, not because it is typical of Sind, but l>t‘cnii«M* it is moat suitable 
for our present enquiry, in that theio i« a large numbin' of small kkaiedura in it. 
The largfifit landholder posHCHsing not more than 130 acres, aiid most of the khatedars 
holding 5 to 15 acres only. It is in such tracts that the effect of the Co-operative Move- 
ment may Ix^ expected to show' the best result. Our object was to find a centre, when> n 
well developed society exiHt<?d in proximity of a village having no 8t>ciet>y, hut BU(di a 
<»cntre cotild not bi> found. , 

In centres suitable for co-operative work throe or four villagf>s weie git>u|>ed together 
at first to form a swuety, as in the case of this centre, while some centres have lieen 
loft alone an unsuitable for co-operative activities, like the dacobabad frontier where 
tho/e are big Baloch zetnlvdars and the desert part of Thar and Parkar, where tho jieople 
are nomadic. 

The system adopted in Sind appears to be, to find a suitable centre for co-operative 
work, to stort a central society to serve three or four v illages within a radius of one mile, 
and later when the members grow beyond tK) or 70 to split the society into two or moro 
societies and so on. There are five societies in this Deh, but we have confined our 
enquiricB to villages financinl by the Khudabux .luncjo Society. 

The N. W. Kailway line runs through the Deh dividing it approximately into 
two halves, the longest distance from the Kailw'ay Station Khatian Road being almut 
two miles. The Station is nine miles from Hyderabad. It has vast possibilities of 
development, being near Hyderabad (district town) and being in close proximity with 
the Railway Station. With pei'ennial supply of wator in the near future, if. <^an supply 
\~egetablce and melons to the Hyderabad market. 

The soil is neither very hard nor very soft, ranging from day lt>am to sandy loam. It 
is irrigated mostly by lift, Pra<;tically all tho land is cultivable. The imgation is from 
'inundation canals and distrihutoricH fed from the Sarfrar. and old Fuleli Canals, Water 
is available from to September only. The cultivation is mostly kharif ; very little 
i.e., less than 10 per cjent. land comes under the rabi cultivation as, after harvesting the 
kharif crop, there is very little moisture in the soil. If, in any year, there is any ov'er- 
flow of waU^r owing to high inundation, some low land remaining uncultivated for 
the kharif put under the rM cultivation. 

A 7*07' (bigger water wheel) can irrigate about 12 acres of land for running 
which throughout the 24 hours two strong camels and two pairs of bullocks are neces- 
sary, Abo it requires a m^eri (managing partner), three haria (labouring partnera) and 
one hoy. 



Ahmia wttt-er wheel), which i« nico? generally in can itrigat^ about 7^ aertw 

of Uofis for whioh two bollocks and two ordinary camels are required. a mujeri 

(managing partner) and two haris {labouring partners). The water wheel is kept 
running day and night by four shifta of six hours .each. In case of casualties 
three shifts of eight hours each arc resorted to. 

The prevailing rent for a laxid of 7 to 8 acres is Rs. 80. The present worth of land is on 
an average R«. 126 per acre, tbnaidering the fact that about 53 per cent, land in this 
tract is left fallow every year, the rent realized on a land of 7 i acres is 80 X 47 / 100=R«. 38 
per annum, of which the land revenue which is about Rs. .3 per acre absorbs Rs. 10-9-0 
and the silt clearani'c a few rup<^cs leaving a net return of Rs. 25 on an investment 
of Rs. 1,0.37 or just 2^ per cent, so far as a capitalisti{‘ investment is conceded. 
The land has, however, been rising in value eveiy- year, with the’ early prospect 
of i)erennial supply of water. The land revenue is always paid by the Haledar, and the 
clearance of karia (water channel) carried out by him. U^ie Oovemment allows him 
ftnnas 8 per acre, but the clearance generally costs more. 

in thiH tract the landlord or one of his relations manap(‘8 his land as far as possible, 
lie can get his share as a manager if he or any of his relations manages up to 15 acres of 
land each, when he is considered a wvjtri (t^enant managei ) and in addition to the land- 
lord’s rent ho gets his shai-e as mvjeri also. The n^st of Ids land is given out on rent or 
left fallow. * 

A mnjeri (managing tenant) takes land on rent and cultivates it with the help 
of adult males of his family or of laboui-ing partners. He has to tind funds for financing 
the cultivation work, including the rationing of labourers and cattle in advance. For 
ration advances to labourers he charges nn interest, although he may paying it him- 
self for his lK)rrowings for the same piirposo. 

During the cultivation .seuson all the /wr/.s live at tin* nar (water wheel). They aro 
served with an <‘arly lireakfast sometimes fret' of charges from the m'ujrri's house, 
consisting of | lb. bajri bread and whey (butter milk). They also get J lb. to 1 lb. 
of goat’s milk free rft night, 'they start, work before sunrise and stop after sunset, with 
an interval of hours for noon meals and rest. In addition they have to attend the 
water wheel and the watering of field by tirnis at night. For 1 1 months in the year, the 
mujeri advanc^es the hari (laboim^r) 3 kams (96 lbs.) of hajri monthly or in all 13| mds. for 
the maintenance of his family, also small funds for purchase of cloth, and other 
neci^Bsaries. When the crop is gufficient the whole amount advanced is duly recovered, 
but after a }k>ot harvest, a portion of advance remains outstajiding against the kart, to 
l>e recovered from the crops of the following years. 

Abad . — In some cases, when a large area of land gets ready for immediate sowing after 
a. rainfall or overflow, and the hhaiedar or teuajit has not sufficient labour or bullocks 
. available for finishing the sowing operations in time, he requisitions the serviccB of 
neighbouring workmen and bullot'ks and with their combined effort they finish the 
sowing operations in a d^y. For these services the workmen are fed with sweet rice, 
and the bullocks given adequate food for the day. This is known as the abad system. 

For coUeotion of harvest the following system is universal in Sind. Men, women tod 
grown- u^ children of the village and neighbourhood, and often migratory labourers are 
employed for cotton picking and cutting the e^rs of com. When the crop is good, each 
j[noknr or horv^ter gets from 1/I6th to l/12th of his collection,. From a po<v crop bo 
^ may get 4 /lOth and some time even I /Sth as settled beforeboud . 
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the distiibutioii of the produce, the following quantities per hurla are 
gives to craftsmen for aerAdces rendered, whether the crop is rich or poor. This is called 
ahit. 

Carpenter: Kivc grain, 10 bandies of and one basket of oai-a (yielding 

about 10 lbs. of grain) Note : — Kam 32 lbs. Ho ro pail’s the water wheel and wooden 
parts of the field impiomentB as often as necessary. 

Potter ; Three kasa-s of bajri, 10 bundles of kirhy, and one basket of ears. He 
supplies all the earthen pots required for the water wheel as also t hose for drinking water 
on the field and for the housc^hold. 

Blacksmith : Three kams of bajri, 5 bunilles of kirbiu and one liasket of ears. Ho 
supplies one plough share, one scythe and one rattifHi free, and attends to all the 
repairs of iron implements and parts and the shaipening of tfX)ls. 

Barber : (lets 2 ka^a.^ of grain, 5 bundles of kirhy, and a basket of ears. 

Meghwar {rkanuir) gets 2^ kasm of grain, 5 bundles of kirby^ and one basket of cars. 

Ho supplies leather tJumgs for yokes, etc., for t he wat^^r wheel, and repairs shoos and 
other leather artick's. 

Any gj-ain given in cliarity to a ^yidy a mulkty or a b<^ggar is given from the mujerVa 
share only. 

The produce of cotton or grain shown ij» our report below is the net produce after tlie 
above distributions are- made. Jl follows that the actual yield pt^r acre of eoit-tm is about 
8 per cent, inon* and that of hnjri and^war .Awtit 12 iier cent, mon? than what ha« been 
reported below , For craftsmeirs services, only jiwa; and bajri and kirby are distributed. 
During the pi'riod (.>f cotton picking, (uich woman picker carries her share of piokings to 
the noarr’sst village market, and by barter brings home some necessaries or comforts for 
the family. Faoh village shopke<q>er has a heap of cotton pickings in a corner of his 
shop, and he is <loing a roaring busiue.ss at considerable profit. 

Wandi JSysb'ra : After paying the laud rent to the landlord and nujeting tho cost 
of . seed and manure, and the eAfx^iiscs of lighting and .smoking at tho resting place, 
the produce is divided as Ixdow ; 

On a /tar (big water w hetd)the produce is divided into nine equal shares as below : — One 
share for mujnri (managing partner), one .share for each of three hjarm (labouring partners), 
half a share for the water wheel, four ahares one for each strong camel or a pair of 
bullocks used, and half share for the l>oy. 

On a hurla (smaller wheel) the })roduc;e is divided into 5J shares as below : — One share 
for mujt^ri (managing partner), one for each of the two hariff (labouring partners), half 
share for each bullock or an ordinary carncl and quarter share for the small w^atcr 

wheel. 

The amount of tvandi ranges from Ks. 40 per share in a bad season to Ks, 200 in an 
exceptionally good season, with cotton fetching a high price, but with a 10 or 12 anna 
crop it ranges from Rs. 100 to 125. 

Gonszdermg the prfjvaient wandi system as it is, wc find that a {peasant family may 
be- considered to be above want according to the local standard, if his wandi 
(ehai'e) comes to Rs. 120. Aastiming a peasant family to consist one adplt male, 
one adult female and one child, its rcquiiicments are 4 Its. bajri per. day or IfiJ maur^ds 
per annum valued at Rs. 90, clothing R.s. 30, oil, tobacco and condiments Rs. 24, total 
Rq.. 144. Of this the housewife can make about Bs. 24 by cotton picking and harvesting 
the nist is to be canicd by tho peasant himself. Tf there is a boy over tho age of eight 
yeai-a, he can cam Ids liveliliood. 
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Xo ensure a wmtdi of Rs. 120, the land should yield Ra. 106 per acre. Taking a unit 
at 7J acres, the expenses of cultivation amounts to Rs. 796 as below : — 


Rent of lanil, 7i acres . . . . . . . , 80 

Manure for 3 acres cotton - . 40 

Seed cotton and bajri . . . . . . 12 

Weeding . . . . . . 33 

51 wandits at Rs. 120 . - - - . . . . H3C* 


795 7^ ^ Rs. 106 })er acre. 


Total 


795 


Anything above this gives tne ]i)eaHant a few cxtia comforts, and anything shorter 
in vc^lves him in debt. The prosperity of a village may be judged from the above standard. 
Apart from the necessity of cultivation oi jtuir and bajri for provision of staple food for 
the jieople and bidder for the i;«ttle, it is worth while considering, ns to how far a cotton 
crop gives financially better results. The extra cost involved in cotton cultivation is 
roughly as below per acre. 


Value of seed Hs. 2, value of nuiuun* Rs. 1<J, weeding Rs. 8, extra ploughing Ks. 8 ; 
total Its. 28. 


Putting the average net yield of 4;ottoa at 10 mauiids per acre as compaitHl with 
9 maunds of grain and 42 bundles of kirbyf of bajri and 8 nmunds of grain and 60 bundles 
of kirby of yiMir, an aero of bajri at the prestuit rates yields Rs. 46 worth grain 
and Rs. 14 wortli of kirby, total Rs. 59, and an acre of jiiar Rs. 32 worth of grain and 
R*. 27-8-0 worth of kirby, total Rs. 59-8-0. At the present rate of cotton at Rs. 1 1 
per maund, 10 maunds per acre of cotton yields Rs. 110. Deducting Rs. 28 on account 
t>f the extra cost of production, cotton at pi'estmt rates has an advantagi‘ of Rs. 22 or 23 
ove>T juar and bajri with the rate of cotton at Ks. 9 it has no advantage. The intercul- 
lure of cotton with til seed has the apparent advantage of making up any deficiency in 
the cotton ciop duo to frost or l)oll-worni as also of providing valuable fodder for 
camels. The rate of HI see^d is about Rs. 10 per maund at present. It would bo better 
from agricultural point of view" to grow til seed crop separately. 


In our enquiry we have taken all the figures fur 1925-26 as it was too early to obtain 
hgurcH for 1926-27. Many of the eultivntors had not yet disjxised of their produce and 
repaid their loans to the society or the ,'<ourai\ Resides the yvnv 1926-27 has given 
exceptionally low produce owing to vagaries of tiie river and the destruction of crops by 

lOOUStvS. 


Below is summarized the economic condition of hJuiiednns, managing tenants, 
labourer partners, and village craftsmen of the village Khuda Bux diinejo, consisting 
of 22 families. Total jx^pulation is 126, i.c., 35 adult males and 34 adult females and 
47 children. 


There are nine landholders w ith a total holding of 3Ii0J acres, the maximum holding 
being 130 and minimum 4^ acres. Of the total area, 285 acres are held by four brothers, 
the most^mportant persons or tvaderas of the village. The remafning 453 acres are 
held by khatedars on an average of 74 acres each. 

The waderae otilti voted 120 acres under their own management and gave 35 acres o» 
rent. In, all 196J acres out of 330 come under cultivation or just 60 per cent,, which hk 
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v^ry nearly double the average percenti^ comingj? under cultivation for tho whole 
of Sind. Of the cultivated area 87 acres or 46 per cent, came under coition cultivation 
and about 56 per cent, under bujri or juar. Some khaltdars possesaifig a large number 
of cattle set apart an acre or two for purely fodder crops. The rotation is cotton and 
bajri or juar. The land to be brought under cultivation is dry. ploughed in February 
and March. The portion selected for cotton is manured and ploughed three or 
four times. 

All farm yard manure is conserved properly, and no portion of cow-dung is used as fuel 
as is the custom elsewhere. This centre slmunds with babul trees and therti is no dearth 
of firewood. As ranch manure is procured from the local areas as supply and 
funds permit. The three ivad^rus spent Rs. 800 for purchase of manure, besides using 
their own farm yard manure on 58 acres of cotton cultivated, and the other kiuUedar^ in 
addition to their own farm yard manure purchased Ra. 275 worth of manure for 
17i acres of cotton cultivation. On an average Rs. 14 worth of manure per acre was 
used on cotton. The average yield of cotton per acre was 10 25 mds. and of hnjri about 
0 mds. on the owned lan^, and the average price of yield per acre was Rs. 81. 

In case of rented land the average yield of cotton per acre was O' 25 mds. and of 
itajri about 8 mds. The average X)rice of yield per acre was Rs. 07. The h^aser 
average being due to poorer <pialtty of land, less manure used and loss ploughing. 
Of the 5 managing tenants d claim to have purchased Rs. 00 worth of manure each. 

Taking the ec-onomie- condition of ea<h class, we find that Uic thrt^e irudera^^ families 
holding an area of 2H5 acres btitween themselves effected during the year a saving of 
Rs. 2,282 of which Hs. (iOO was invested in purchase of land and the balance in 
the increase of livestock. As the most itn|K>rtant persons in the village they have to 
maintain a pretty high standard of living and to keep their board open to all visitors, 
official and non-official. They apficar to t>© steady and decent without being lavish. 

Of the remaining six khUedars holding between thorn 45 acres of land, five effected a 
saving of Rs. 589 of which Rs, 108 was paid in the discharge of old debt and Rs. 227 in 
the investment of live stwk ; while one had a deficit of Rs. 167 owing to poor yield of 
cotton crop. Their standard of living is fairly high, though they have not much 
to spemd for the feed of visitors. The casti No. 6 (Appcuidix A) is worthy of attention, in 
which a holding of 4^ acres has maintained a family of five with a balanced budget for 
the year. Tho familj' possesses 2 bullcHiks and 1 buffalo, 9 cows and a calf, but hits a debt 
of Ks. 540 or nearly the entire price of its holding. 

Coming to the case of tenant manager.s {ynujtrim) vc find tliem economicially worst off* 
Five of them cultivated 35 acres of land with the help of lal.K>uror partners. Only one 
had a net saving of Rs. 91 and one had a balanced budget. The remaining three had 
deficits of Rs. 46, 172 and 42 respectively. These five owe the society Rs. 1,285 
and excepting the first, the remaining four owe the souxar also Rs. 242 bearing interest 
at 18 j to 37^ per cent. This is due to their living on the style of small khaiedars without 
possessing the wherewithal while their share of the produce is d^uivalent to that 
of a labouring partner, w’^ho is free from the interest charges. They have to provide the 
cattle and funds for the whole upkeep, and bear the burden of the whole interest. With 
a bumper crop, the amounts advanced to labourers are recovered, otherwist? ther® 
is always some advances outstanding against the labourers, which are not counted 
as a safe asset. CJase No. 13 {Api)endix A) had a good chance of paying off the major 
portion of the sowcar's debt amounting to Rs. 80 but did not do so, having 
evidently spent away his saving in some uneconomical w ay. 
uo Y 106 — 23 
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The mujerieA (tenant managers) live on the style of small khatedara. Their dress ia 
the same, they live partly on bajri the staple food, and partly on wheat and rice, and 
maintain some milch animals for their milk and butter requirements. The five tenants 
dealt with here possegs besides the 14 draught animals, 10 cows and 10 goats. They do 
not take any outside work and their females do not do any field work like the picking of 
cotton. Yet there are cases when by diligence and prudence mujeriea have raised them- 
selves to the position of khatedara {vide case No. 6, Appendix A) and by uneconomical 
habits a khatedar reduces himself to the position of a tenant. 

Field Labourers. — Much of the labour is migratory. They come from other parts of 
the country, work on the fields for the time being, and return to their homes. There are 
only three stationary labourers’ families in the village, consisting of four adult males, four 
females and seven children. Men work as labouring partners on the field. During the 
last year, their shares of wandi came to Rs. 125, 120 and 100 respectively, or an average 
of Rs. 115. Three house-wives earned Rs. 161 by picking and harvesting, and on© 
house-wife by her work procured some little comforts for the family. One of the families 
consisting of eight members owns three cows and five goats. The goats’ milk 
and whey are used by the family, the sale proceeds of butter feed the cows. The labour- 
ing classes scarcely ever use butter. They live on bajri^ whey and goat’s milk. 
The zemindars distribute whey frwdy to the poor and supply a little mdlk to their haris in 
the evening. 

The three labourers’ families owe the zemindars Rs. 377 bearing no interest' 
One family had a saving of Rs. 69 which went to reduce its debt, two families had deficit 
of Rs. 36 and 20 respectively. 

Craftsmen. — There is one blacksmith, one chamar, one weaver and one od (builder 
of mud walls). 

The blacksmith is an outsider Pathan settled in the village with a family of 
eight members. He got Rs. 552 worth of grain and kirby in the shape of ahit 
mentioned above, from 80 hurlas served by him, besides Rs. 160 from the shop work, 
making a total of Rs. 712. Of this he spent Rs. 136 on material for the shop and Rs. 377 
on household requirements. Out of a net saving of Ks. 80 he paid Rs. 68 towards his 
loan account, and Rs. 22 as interest. He had bonxrwod from a aowcar Rs. 110 at 20 per 
cent, for a marriage, of which he still owes Rs. 80. Rut for this debt he is well off. He 
owns a buffalo, 2 cows and 0 calves. 

The rhamar has a family of seven members. He got Rs. 94 worth of grain and kirby 
as ahit from 16 hurlas served by him; besides Rs. 180 from the sale of shoes, making a 
total of Rs. 274, of which Rs. 50 was paid for leather, and 224 was spent on household 
requirements. He owes nobody anything and appears to be happy. He owns a cow 
and a calf. His only grievance is that he has not the sole monopoly for removing 
the skins of dead animals, in which he is sometimes preceded by others. 

Weaver who is hneyhwar by caste, immigrated from Banner 20 years ago, with 
an ancestral debt of Rs. 400 bearing interest at 18J per cent. He has a wife and five 
children. He made Rs. 80 by weaving, his four sons earned Rs. 140 in the shape 
of wages aftd his wife earned Rs. 32 by weeding and harvesting : total Rs. 252, of which 
he spent Rs. 182 on living, paid Rs. 30 towards debt and saved Rs. 40. Until recently 
be owned a cow, but sold it off for R«, 80. He now possesses two calves only. But for 
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the anoefttral debt is alright. .He is in no hurry to discharge the debt. He has been 
paying Rs. 30 annuaUy towards it, which does not even cover half the interest, while 
the sowcar appears to be satisfied with a safe return of 71 per cent, and the amount 
of outatcuiding debt growing instead of diminishing. 

Od (builder of mud walla). — Family two adult males and one female, earned Rs. 180 
by building mud walls and «inother Rs. 12 by his wife picking cotton. This income just 
sufficed the family^s simple requirements. Besides six donkeys which are maintained for 
carrying the mud, he owns one cow with a calf and 10 goats. The donkeys are fed on the 
refuse of stables and a handful of bajri per day. The goats live on shrubs and babul 
pods, while the butter of cow pays for its feed. 

Thert» is one Syed family in the village consisting of eleven persons. Its income from 
charity was Rs, 400 which was all spent for its maintenance. The Syed has followers in 
several villages of the centre. This village contributes only a share of his maintenance. 

Livestock. — Of the village consists of 31 camels, 47 bullocks, 38 she-buffaloes, 59 cows, 

62 calves, 84 goats, 2 horses and 0 donkeys. The land cultivated was 196^ acres, and 
as the ploughing is done by bullocks only, each pair must have ploughed 8J acres of land 
on an average of 3 times during the year, besides working the water wheels. With the 
exception of a few camels reserved for ridmg all are employed in working the water 
wheels during the cultivation season, and carrying manure before cultivation. There 
are no bullock carts in use. 

Milch Animals.— Assuming that half of the animals remain in milk, and allowing 12 lbs. 
of milk per buffalo and 6 lbs. per cow and 1 J lbs. per goat per day, the milk produce should 
work out to (19 X 12) phis (30 X 6)— 408 lbs. of buffalo and cow milk, and (42 X 1 ’5) = 

63 lbs. of goat milk amongst a population of 116 persons. Allowing a lb. of 
milk per head of population and 20 lbs. for visitors, there would be 336 lbs. left for butter 
making. At one oz, of butter per lb., the amount of butter would be about 21 lbs. per 
day or 365 X 21 — 7,665 lbs. for the year of which about 70 per cent, or 6,366 lbs. was used 
in the village by kheUedars and managing tenants, and about 30 per cent, or 2,300 lbs. 
was sold for Rs. 1,782. 

Debts. — The loans borrowed from the co-operative society amount to Ra. 5,213 by 
khatedarSy and Rs. 1,285 by tenants, total Rs. 6,498. Those borrowed from aowcara 
amount to Rs. 760 in the case of khatedafa, and Rs. 242 in the case of tenants, total 1,002 
showing that the society finances the villagers to the extent of 87 per cent, of their 
requirements, which is satisfactory. 

The parties that have resorted to village sowcar for loan are either small khatedma or 
managing tenants. The waderaa have no need to borrow from them and the labourers 
are financed by their employees. We notice that when ornaments arc pawned the rat© 
of interest charged is 18J or one pice per rupee per month. While there may be some 
reason for paying a high rat© of interest, on an unsecured loan, the payment of 18} on a 
well secured loan is very uneconomical. Propaganda appears to be necessary to impress 
on the people that unless a loan is required for a brief period not exceeding six months, 
it would be better to sell the ornaments outright, and make them again when funds 
become available as the making of silver ornaments does not exceed four or five per cent, 
of the value of silver.* In two cases unsecured Jpans bear 27 percent, interest and in one 
instance 37 J per cent. In two cases Rs. 60 and 23 are borrowed from kinsmen without 
interest. 
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, During tlie lant five years there have been only four marriages the village, but no 
deaths. There must have been cases of infant mortality, but that could not have been 
an expensive athiir. One khatedur (Case 4, Ap|)endix A) spent Rs. 1,300 and another 
(Case 7, Ap]>endix A) Rs. 800 on the occasion of marriages. The first had a saving 
Re, 1,000 and the second Ra. 500, the parents specially mothers usually reserve as much 
as they can, generally in the sliape of ornaments for the prospective marriage of their 
children, '[’he first received Rs. 800 in the shape of communal contribution called 
Pahat and the secoml Rs. 140. The iaiter had also to borrow Rs. 160 to make up the 
shortage. The blacksmith (Case No. 10, Apjiendix A) spent Rs. 160 on wedding, of which 
Rs. 50 was received from communal eontribution and the rest was borrowed. A hart 
(Case 15, Appendix A) silent Rs. 100, all borrow'ed from the zeviindar. 

Pahai — Is an ancient system of co-operation, by w hich all members of a community, 
relations and friends contribute their quota on the occasion of a marriage or death. 
Jn the case of big infiuential zemi'ndari< it may amount to some thousands 
of rupees. 

Results achieved by co-operation. — It is not possible to estimate accurately the 
economic gain of the village since tlie opening of the co-operative seeded y ; it is 
claimed that : — 

(1) More land has come under annual cultivation. This may be ascertained from 
the Revenue Record for the whole Deh, but there is no means of finding this for this 
village only. From the general enquiries made by us the area of cultivation by the 
village has increased by 20 or 25 per cent, in six years. 

(2) More area comes under cotton cultivation. For the last year our enquiry 
shows 45 jx^r cent, under cotton ; it is asserted by the khaiedars of the village that eight 
years ago the cotton area did not exceed 33 per cent. In 1926-27, however, owing to 
a fall in cotton price during the previous year, there has been a decrease in cotton 
cultivation. 

(8) By adoption of dry-ploughing long bedorc cultivation, and judicious use of 
nianure, the yield of soil has increased. Wo are told by the cultivators that although 
they were aware of the l>enefitB of dry-ploughing and manure long ago they had not 
sufficient funds at their disposal for better tillage and purchase of manure. It is said 
that the av^erage yield of cotton was less than six mauiids, and of bajri about 
six maunds per acre, ten years back. 

(4) By cash payment they now get pure and good seed, w'hcreas before the advent 
of co-operation, the smaller khaiedars and tenant managers got seed on credit, of an 
inferior quality. Similarly they can purchase draught animals of better quality 
with cheaper credit provided by co-operation. 

(5) The saving under interest, assuming that the borrowing from sowcars amounted 
to the same figure, t.e., Ra. 6,600, is roughly Rs. 660 per annum. The waderas 
paid the aowcar a minimum interest of 20 per cent., but the smaller khaiedars 
and managing tenants paid from Rs. 26 to 37J per cent, before coming in the 
Co-operative Movement. 

(0) They have become more businesslike, and majority of them are thrifty. They 
have inert'ased their holdings and livestock as detailed above. 
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, APPENDIX A. 

ViUage KKvdabux Juntjo, Deh Sipik^, Taluka Uyd^abad, Sind, ukowha 
Class of people, Holdings, Population, and Livestock. 
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APPENDIX 

8hou)ing the Economic Condition of CvJtivators of Khudabux Junejo 
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Ai* 

ViUcugef Deh Sipiki, Taluka Hyderabad, Sind. 
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Summary of the Economic Condition of Village Tajo Junejo, Deh 
Sipiki, Taluka Hyderabad, Sind. 

The village oonsists of 21 families. Total population 109, t.«,, 66 adult males, 32 adult 
females and 42 children. 

There are 10 khaiedars with a total holding of 260| acres, the maximum holding being 
44J acres and the minimum holding 6 acres. Of the total area 131f acres was cultivated 
by the khaiedars themselves and 21 acres were let out on rent. Total brought under 
cultivation was 162f acres or 68 J per dent, as compared with 60 per cent, of the 
Khudabux Junejo village. Some tenants took 9J acres of additional land from 
khaiedars of adjoining villages for cultivation. 

Only one khcUedar used Rs, 100 worth of manure and 2 tenants Rs. 40 worth of it, in 
addition to their own farm yard manure, but of these tenants one reaped a good harvest, 
he having sufficient supply of water. The crop of the other two suffered owdng to 
inadequacy of water supply. 

Of the total area of 162 J acres under cultivation 67 J acres or 36 J per cent, was 
put under cotton intercultured by some with til seed. The remaining was put under bajri 
and juar. The average 3 d 6 ld of cottdh per acre was 8 * 8 maunds in the case of khaiedars 
and 6' 1 maunds in the case of tenants. The average yield of bajri enidjuar in the case of 
both khaiedars and tenants was 6 maunds per acre. The average price of yield per acre 
was Rs. 66 in the case of khaiedars and Rs. 56*8-0 in the case of tenants. These results 
compare unfavourably with those reported for the Khudabux Junejo village, due chielly 
to the lands of this village being further away from the main Sarfraz Canal, and hence 
receiving lesser supply of water. Even the bajri cultivation, which may be exfKXtted to 
withstand a little deficiency of waU'T, gave a poor yield The use of manure does not 
appear to have improved the results. 

Taking the economic condition of each class, we find that of the ten khaiedars^ only 
three effected a saving of Rs, 1,807 which was paid towards the reduction of their debts, 
W'hile seven of them had a deficit of Rs. 1,256-8-0. One of those is not a member of the 
oo'-operative society. Ho himself cultivated only 14 acres out of a holding of 42 acres. He 
does not like to expand liis activities. He owes the sowmr Rs. 500 caiTying interest at 
18} per cent. His deficit for the year amounted to Rs. 160 (Case No. 3). Endea- 
vour may be made to bring him in the co-operative society. The remaining nine 
khaiedars owe the co-operative society Rs. 3,465 bewaring interest at 10|^ per cent, 
and the sowcar Rs. 7,040 of which Rs, 120 is on 371 per cent, and the balance on 18} per 
cent. Three of the khaiedars have mortgaged their holdings for Rs. 1,600, 6(K) and 750 
respectively, the balance Rs. 4,090 is unsecured. Of the three khaiedars who have 
mortgaged their lands, one (Case No. 9) has already sold his holdings of six acres owdng to 
the failure of this year’s crops, another (Case No. 1) a holder of 43| is labouring under the 
heavy load of old debt of Rs. 2,600 inciured by his deceased brother, which ho is striving 
to redeem. His is a suitable cose for old debt redemption.” The third party (Case 
No. 7) wdth a holding of 23J acres has mortgaged his land for Rs. 600 having had a deficit 
of Rs. 290 last year, owing to deficiency of w ater. This year’s general failure of crop must, 
have utade his case much worse. With two subsequent good crops, he might puU him- 
sefl up, but with one more poor crop his case might become hopeless. One khatedar 
(Case No. 4) with a holding of 44J acres owes the sowcar Rs. 1 800, which he has 
been ^riving to reduce effectively. The 18} per cent, interest is a heavy drag on his 
resources. His also is a suitable case for old debt redemption. His grievances against 
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the Co-operative society is that it does not advance him sufficient funds for oultiTAthig 
the land ; Rs. 635 advanced is too little for a holding of 44^ acres. 

Only one khatedar in the village (Case No. 6) appears to be tolerably sound hnanoially. 
With a holding of 22 acres he had an income of Rs. 3,410 and a saving of Rs. 100 last year. 
During the last five years, he got married, built a house, and reduced his old debts. He 
now owes the society only Rs. 600. 

One khatedar (Oast^ No. 10), a ‘holder of eight aortas, was too lazy to cultivate 
his own land. He n^nted out his land and draught animals to a tenant, on condi- 
tion that he would got half the produce of the land. Ho owes the society Rs. 220 and the 
sowcar Us. 140, and had a deficit of Rs. 90 last year. By a little effort he could have 
‘released himself from the soar nr’ s debt. 

Speaking generally, owing to unfavourabk^ situation of the land of this village as 
regards supply compared with the Khudabnx Junejo Village, its staying powder is 

very little, and the general failure of crop this season will affect it seriously. The khalt- 
darn of this village cannot afford to live on the style of those of village Khudabux Junejo. 

Of the five tenant managers (ninjcricis) only one (Case No. 13) had a balanced budget, 
with no other debt excepting Us. 190 of the co-operative society. The remaining four 
tenants had a total deficut of Us. 518 during the last year. Between them they owe the 
society Us. 1,005 hearing intero.st at 10 [ p«iT cent, and the sormar Rs. 1,312 bearing 
interest at 18| per cciit. This class is financially worst off as already detailed in our 
report of the Khudabux diinejo Villager 

The throe craftsmen in tlu^ village appear have just enough for their simple needs, 
but two of tliem owe the sowrar Rs. 200 and Us. 180 rcspcctiv(dy, bearing intt^rest at 37^ 
per cent, which is a heavy drag on them. The debts were incurred for marriages, and 
will, owing to heavy ink^re.st, take ages to (dear off. The thrt^e potty shopkeepers and 
hawk(?r8 earned Us. 1,250, and effeckMl a saving of Rs. 554 which they inv^ested in their 
business. 

There are no labourers* farailie.s permanently residing in this village. 

Livest<K^k of the village consists of 20 camels, 12 buffaloes, 61 bullocks, 38 cows, 
3fi calves, 42 goats, 2 ponies and 1 donkey. 

The land cidtivuited was 162 acres, and as the ploughing is done by bullocks only, each 
y>air of bnlloeUs on an av^eragc' })lo\ighed 6^ acres of land thn^ic times during the 
year, besides vvorkiiig the water whetds during the cultivation season, and carrying 
manure before the cultivation. 

Milch Animals. — Assuming that half the animals remain in milk, and allowing 12 lbs. of 
mOk per buffalo, 6 ibs. per cow and H lbs. for goat per day, the milk produce would b© 
(6 >12) + (29 > 6) + (21 x 14) “ 217 lbs. among a population of 109 persons. Allowing 
1 lb. per day, there would be loft for butter making 108 lbs. At one oz. per lb. the amount 
of butter would be 9 lbs. per day or a total of 3,286 lbs. for the year. Of this 90 per 
cent, appears to have been used up in the village, and only 9*76 per cent, or about 
4 maunds of ghee was sold for Rs. 276. 

Ceremonials. — During the last five years there were six marriages. One amongst the 
khatedara, two amongst the barbers and three amongst the petty shopkeepers. The kha^ 
teior spent Rs. 400 of which Rs. 100 was by communal contribution (pahat) and Rs. 300 
borrowed. The barbers spent Rs. 340 on two marriages of which Rs. 46 was from past 
savings, Rs. 60 was contributed by community and Bs. 235 borrowed. The petty shop- 
keepers spent Rs. 1,900 on three marriages of which Rs. 800 was from savings. 
Re. 1,000 was paid by two bridegrooms {sowcara of village Moose KJiatmn) and Rs. 1(X> 
borrowed. 
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There were four deaths, three amongst the khcUedara' families costing Rs. 180 of which 
R«. 90 was contributed by the community, R«- 00 was from past savings, and Rs. 30 
borrowed. One death in the porter’s family cost Rs. 40 which was borrowed. 
Altogether the cost of ceremonials was Rs. 2,800 in five years, or an average of Rs. 672 
[>er annum. 

It will lie seen that when conditions arc unfavourable, co-operative credit does not 
materially improve the condition of cultivators. * 
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VilUige Tajo Junejo, Jjeh Sipifcif T alula Hyderabad^ Sind, showing class of people., 
area of holding, Populalion and Livestock, 
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Shewing the ecoTuymic condition of CuUivaiors of Village 
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Taja Junejo, Deh Sipiki, Taluka Hyderabad^ Sind. 
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Summary of the economic condition of Village Shadi Rajar Deh, 
Sipiki, Taluka Hyderabad, Sind. 

The village consiats of 14 familiee, popuJatiori 58, t.e., 27 adult males, 16 adult 
femalea, and 15 children. 

There are nine khatedure with a total holding of 261 acres, the maximum holding being 
46^ and minimum holding 10 acres. Of the total area 95 acres was cultivated by the 
khatedars themselvcB and sixteen acres given out on rent. Total brought under cultiva- 
tion 1 1 1 acres or 42 *6 per cent, as compared with 60 per cent, of Khudabux June jo 
village and 59 per cent, of Tajo Junejo village. 

Only four khatedars in addition to their own farm yard manure used 200 ruj>ee6 worth 
of purchase manure in their cotton cultivation of 16^ acres, or an average of 
Rs. 12 worth per acre but excepting Kos. 3 and 4 (Appendix C^) their yield was 
poor owing to deficiency of water. The tenants used only their own farm yard 
manure. 

Of the total area of 111 acres iinde^r cultivation, only 21 acres or 19^ per cent, was put 
under cotton, and 90 acres or 81 per cent, under hajri and juar. The average 
yield of cotton w'as 7*9 maunds {Xjr acre in the case of khatedars, and only 3 maiinds of 
cotton with 2 maunds of intercultured til seed per aero in the case of tenants. 
The average yield of hajri and juar in the case of khatedars was 6* 7 and 9*8 maiinds 
respectively. One khatedar got 4 maunds of seed exclusively from J an acre of land. 
In the case of tenants the yield of hajri w^as 3*8 and oi juar 6^ maunds per acre. The 
average price of the yield came to Rs. 58-10-0 per acre in the case of khatedars and 
Rs. 41-8-0 in the case of tenants. 'J'hese arc worse than the results of Tajo Junejo, bad 
enough though the latter arc. These tw'o villages have piit in less labour and manure in 
the land. Taking the cost of Cultivation into eoasideration the wandi share woud 
be too small either fora labourer or a pair of biilljcks. The inadequacy of w^ater is 
mainly responsible for it, but the poor rcBults react on the cultivator who gets 
depioralised and indiffei-ent. 

Taking the economic condition of each class we find that of the 9 khatedars, 
five effected a saving of Rs. 1,362. This w'as due not to agricultural produce, but to sale 
of lac Rs. 325, firewood Rs. 146, garden produce Rs. 80, trade Rs 760 and wages Rs. 240. 
Considering the extent of their holdings, their standard of living is much below that of 
Kiiudabux Junejo Village. Case No. 1 {App<>iuiix C j) cultivated only one-third of his 
holding, just enough to maintain his family, but supplemented his income by trade and 
silt clearance contract, effecting a saving of Rs. 625 thereby. Case No. 2 (Appendix 
C j) cultivated less than one-third of his holding to meet the bare requirement of 
his family, but had to borrow for a marriage. Case No. 3 (Appendix C j) is the Secretary 
of Khudabux Junejo Society. He appears to be thrifty, and has been investing his sav- 
ing in land and livestock. No. 6 (Appendix C j) is an indifferent cultivator, but makes 
up his deficiency by trade in ktrhy. No. 7 (Appendix C j) cultivated six acres of his 
own and five acres taken on rent. His agricultural produce was just enough for 
his maintenance, but be saved Rs. 126 from the ])roduce of garden and babul trees. 
No. 4 was a member, who from his own savings purchased 9J acres three years ago. 
He has now ceased to be a member. The rest, i.c., Nos 5 and 9 (Appendix C j), who are 
not members of the society, are indifferent and put forth no effort at improvement. 
The last has actually sold a portion of his land to a member khatedar, 
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TeAant managers were only two. One of them cultivated nine acres and had a deficit 
of Ra. 25 at the end of the year. Another cultivated Gj- acres, and made up his 
deficiency of Rs. 00 by silt clearance. 

Debts. — The 4 khatedars members owe the society Rs. 1,317 and one case Ko, 2 
(AppedixO j)owea^iOtt’caralso Rs. 60 bearing interest at 37^ per cent, besides Rs. 100 
to a friend without interest, the rest are not indebted. One tenant owes the society 
Rs. 225 and another Rs. 59. The latter is a new member who, before coining into the 
society, owed the sowcar Rs. 100 bearing interest at 25 jx'v cent. It is ex})ected that ho 
would soon borrow from the society to pay off the S07i'car\;i debt. This village appears to 
command very little credit with the mwear. The total borrowings amount to Rs. 2,111 
of which Rs. 1,031 is from the society, Rs. 150 from the saivc.ar and Rs, 330 from 
the zemindars and craftsmen. 

Thei'c are two labourers' families in the villap^e, one of which consists of a single man 
doing job work to maintain himself, and the other consists of six members, two of whom 
arc adult males. One of these works on wandi system with a k/uitedar, the other 
do^s job work. The family had a deficit of Rs. 114 which was borrowed from the 
khutedars without interest. 

There is only one craftsman, a portcu- in the village. He eai ned Rs. 280, just enough 
fo!' a family of seven iiU'iiibcrH, acconiing to his simple mode of living. 

Livestock of the village consists of IG camels, 31 bullockfl, 12 buffaloes, 29 cows# 
16 calves, 58 goats and 2 donkeys. 

The land cultivated was 111 acres, so each pair of bullocks had to plough an average 
of seven acres three times, tH>sides working the waUu' wheel. The sixteen camels worked 
the water wheel during the cultivation season, and,carrie<l manure Ixdore cultivation. 

Ckbk.monjals.— During the last five years, there were five deaths, on which Rs. 350 
wa.s spent, and tw^o marriages on which Rs. 050 was ap<uit total Rs. 1,000 of which Rs. 400 
was contributed by the community. Avornge expense per annum on ceremonials was 
Rs. 200. Here too owing to the deficiency of w ater, the co-operative credit alone has not 
materially improved the condition of cultivators. But for the early prospect of peren- 
nial supply of water from the Barrage (Janals we wmuldhave recommended the digging of 
some wells for raising gardem and vegetable crops to improve the econoraic condition of 
this and Tajo Junejo village. 
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APPENDIX C. 

(fillagt Hhaii Ryar Deh, S-p-ki, Taluka Hyierahai, Sind. Showing claw of 
People, area of Holdings, Papula ion and Lives'ock. 
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APPENDIX 

Showing the Economic condition of euUivaiors of Village 
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8hadi Bajar Dehy Sipiki, TcUuka Hyderabad y Sind. 
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/Suggestions for improvements. 


In the case of some khatedars of Tajo Jimejo viJlage, it has been observed that they 
are labouring under a heavy load of old debts bearing interest at ISJ per cent. Aiirange- 
ments may be made to redeem these debts and relieve them of the long struggle in meet- 
ing the heavy interest chargee. The scjope of the society may be widened to enable it to 
advance the medium class khatedars up to a limit of Rs. 1,500 in lieu olthe present limit 
of Rs. 1,000. With a better supply of water in the near future, they have better prospects 
before them. 

The situation of these three villages near a railway station makes them very suitable 
for diary farming and poultry breeding. No attempt is at present made to improve the 
breed of cattle. In the near future, Sind will have to face the problem of finding a 
large number of draught animals for tillage of the extra Barrage lands, and any 
systematic attempt at cattle breeding would bo most welcome. There is no reason why 
the male buffaloes in Sind should not be utilized for tillage as is done in other 
parts of India. They are at present slaughtt^red away. We suggest that a butter and 
egg collecting agency be opened co-operatively at the Khatian Station, to serve the large 
number of neighbouring villages of which there are 10 in Deh Sipki only, wliich will give 
an impetus to dairy farming and poultry brooding. 

There arc some private forests in the neigh bonrhoo<l, which may Ix) taken on contract 
co-operatively for gi'azing purposes. Tl»e Government may also reserve any available 
lands for grazing purf) 08 e 8 , if possible. 

The milk brought by each individual may either l>e transported fresh or be skimmed at 
the agency, the prieo of the cream extracted lx> paid down and the skimmed milk 
returned to the owner for his use. Similarly the price of eggs brought by each 
individual may be paid down on doliv(-ry. Kach villager can keep some poultry?' without 
much exfxaise and trouble which will give him some subsidiary income daily and make 
him happier. 

WitHiout such an agency it would not be poKssible for each individual run to 
Hyderabad (fi miles) with his small produce. There is plenty of demand in the 
Hyderabad market for fnwh milk, butter and eggs. The latter are imported all the way 
from Peshawar. 

1 have learrit subsequently that buffaloes would not do for draught work in the hot dry 
climate of Hind. 

Oral Evidence. 

1 1003. Chairman : Rai Bahadur Pritamdas, you have been for a number of years 

closely in touch with agricultural and co-operative activities in Hind V — Yes, for 
11 years. 

llfiOk And you have made some enquiries about and have been in contact with 
agriculturists ? — Y'es. 

11605. You have divided the agriculturists into three classes, viz., (1) big zemindars 
holding more than 500 acres, (2) small zemindars holding less than 500 acres and (3) small 
khat^ irs holding less than 100 acres and those who have no lands. But would it not be 
logical to separate the haris from the small khatedars ? — Amongst haris also there are two 
classes. One class condsts of those who take lands on contract for one year or more, and 
the second class includes those who work on the baiai system. 

Bai Bahadur Friiamdas, 



1 1606, Mr. J. N. R, Mehta : Which of the two systems is taore prevalent ? 

The villages that I have actually visited and made eoonomio enquiries into have 
generally small holdings ranging from 5 acres to 30 acres. There we have the contract 
eyst-em, and there is very little of the batrii By htem. Where there are big zeiniudars 
holding over 500 acres, there is the baiai system, but where the holdings are less 
than 100 acres, they are given on contract system or the holders cultivate themsclvt s or 
with labour. 

11607. The Chairman : When the lands are givei/nnder contract, I suppose the rent 
is fixed ? — It is setthHl iK^foreluind in the tract that I have visited. The contract money 
is fixed in cash at Rs. 80 or Rs. 00 per acre. 

1 1608. Is it an annual contract ? — In some cases it is given for five years also and in 
some cases three years. For small holders it is one year or even one season. 

J 1600. Mr. J. iV R. Mehta : Which of tlje two systems is better in your opinion ? — 

For the zemindar batai system is better, but for the labourer I do not think there 

% 

is much di fie re nee. 

11610. The Chairman : Under this sj^stem which prevails in Sind where most of the 
land is eidt i vated by men who have no p<‘rmnuent interest in the land, is there mutdi work 
done by way of permanent land improvement ? — Very little. 

11611. Not even by the small khatedars ? — There are a few instances, but they are 
exceptions. I know of an instanc e in which a man w ho inherited only 6 acres of land has 
increasc'd his holding to 150 acr<'s after tweidy years of hard work. But such cases are 
exi’Cptions. 

11612. Apart from that , is it not also a fact that some of the settlers from the Punjab 
have Ix^en able to save more and bettor themselves than their Sindhi brethern ? — Yes, 
they arc more hard working, and they carry on cultivation on a lx*.tter system than the 
Sin^is. 1 know for a fact tliat their yield is about 30 to 40 per cent, more than w'hat 
a tSifldhi hari has produced. 

11613. Do your co-operative .societies finance haris to any large extent ? — About 
three yeans back the co-operative societies used to advance to haris about eight or ten 
times as much as they do at present. They used to give them loans on a very extensive 
scale and to a. large nnmlx^r of haris. but it was found by expcrhmcc that W’hen the haris 
left a certain tract, it was very diflit ult to recover the arrears, and unfortunately in some 
eases the loans were given not on the surety of the zemindar but on the surety of other 
learis or k hr/ ted ars. and wo found that when they left the tract it was very difficult 
to effect recoveries from them and the sureties had to pay. So, for the last 18 months we 
have put a greater check on the advances to haris. 

11614. But if you get the zemindar to stand surety for the hari, would you still 
object ? — Then there is no objection. 

11615. Which is the better system, financing the zemindar and let him finance the 
hari. or financing the Jeari and let the zemindar stand surety ? — From the point of view 
of banks and societies it is not safer to finance the hari direct. ♦ 

11616. From the point of view of the AartV ? — As a general rule haris cannot be 
trusted because they may leave at any time. There may be some exceptions. 

11617. In one case you give the loan of Ks. 1,000 to a zemindar and let him distribute 
Rs. 1,000 to 10 each, and in the other case you give Rs. 1,000 to and if the 

Auritf fail, you bav( the zemindar as surety. It has also been represented to ii.s that 
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the ztmindar may take Rs. 1,000 from the society and advanoe only Rs. 600 to Aorw and 
use Rs. 400 for himself. Where is the harm in giving the haris on the security of the 
zemindar ? — There is no objection. 

11618. If the zemindar does not stand surety, it is not safe ? — No. I do admit 
the honesty of the ha^i, but in practice I have found that he is not honest, and we cannot 
trust him. 

11619. Mr, J, N, R, Mehta : What is your experience about the honesty of zemindcura 
and khaledara ? — They are very steady people. 

11620. The Chairman: But the zemindar has land as security. A man must have 
credit or character ? — I know there are zemindars at present who can easily raise money 
at 6 per cent, in the open market, but there are others who cannot get it at less than 9 to 
10 per cent. 

11621. Can you suggest any way by which some of your bigger zemindars, who have 
more than what is really required, can be made to save and invest ? — Very few would 
save here. So far as Mohamedan zemindars are concerned, they are averse to earn any 
interest on the deposits. There are instances whore money in the shape of gold coins and 
sovereigns is kept buried. 

11622. In the Hyderabad district Yes. 

11623. Is it due to want of confidence in the institutions in which they can deposit 
or is it on religious grounds ? — On religious grounds, and they do not feel suflBiciently 
iiiterestad in the upliftmeni of the country. 

11624. Mr. J, N, R, Mehta : The last witness stated that such class is rapidly 
decreasing. Do you agree with that ? — Yes, the class is decreasing. 

11625. The Chairman: Do many Mohamedans deposit in your bank? — Not more 
than four or five. 

11626. Do they receive interest ? — Yes, but they do not utilise it for their own 

1,1627. What is your experience about the zemindari banks in Sind ? — We have three 
in Sind. One is at Mirpurkhas, which has been working for the last three or four years. 
I have hoard that these banks are working satisfactorily, but I have no personal 
expt^rience. 

11628. What is your experience about provision of finance to these big zemindars 
by separate institutions ? Do you think a separate institution is necessary ? — 
1 am averse to bringing these bigger zemindars into rural oo*operative societies, 
because, I am afraid, if they come in large numbers the poor would not be adequately 
fi nanced. 

11629. Mr, J. N. R, Mehta : On the other hand, would that not be a better security 
to the bank ? — W© are following the practice of having zemindars, who are holding 200 
or 300 acres, but if we go on bringing big holders, I am afraid, most of the money will go 
into their pockets. 

11630. The Chairman : I see from your statement that 26 per cent, of your members 
arc harm, as according to your figures out of 29,000 members 7,000 are haris ? — Yes, all 
told we have more than 40,000 members in the Co-operative Movement, but if I omit 
the members of the urban banks the number comes to 29,000. 

11 63k You suggest that there should bo an arrangement made for the supply of all 
tlie arti(6cs that the agriculturists want through the Taluka Development Association. 

Rai Bakadnr Priiamdus. 
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Has t^at been done here T — It has been tried in Tando Allahyor section. It was tried in 
Hatri section also with good results and it is being tried in Sliikarpur and Larkana 
to some extent, but the results are not quite what I should like to have, because those 
people who manage these things have not yet learnt proper business methods. 

1 1632. There is a very important point which you raise about finance in bad years* 
As you say, your deposits are mostly one-year deposits and when there is a sucoesaion of 
bad years the position of the bank becomes rather difficult. You have no practical 
experience of these difficulties ? — No such difficiity has arisen. 

11633. What is the actual procedure ? Supposing one year is bad, do you give them 
an extension ? — Yes. 

T1634. And if the second year is also bad ?— It is like this. Supposing we have 

advanced Rs. 4,000 to a certain society, and if the season is bad, there is never a total 

failure but there is some crop, and so instead of jmying Rs. 2,500 they pay only Rs. 1,500. 
For the new season we would advance not Rs. 2,500 but up to Rs. 1,500 only. 

11635. Does that drive them to the sowcars ? — Yes, it does. 

11636. That also endangers the position of the bank ? — Our position is this. We 

take asstits of the society, and we generally advance them to the extent of one-third of 
the value of assets ; but if we find that there are certain members who, without sufficient 
reasons, try to be defaulters, wo have to be hard on them. 

11637. Supposing that all the circumstances are in favour of the society, that is to 
say, all the people, who ought to have paid, have paid, and that there is sufficient margin 
and the season has l)een bad, do you not advance them fully in the second year ? — Yes, 
provided they have sufficient assets, 

11638. Supposing the third year is also unfortunately bad ? — We go on decreasing our 
finance. W’c do not give them the full amount that they require. 

11639. Do they restrict their oj^erations or do they go to sotvcars 1 — They goto 
towcars, 

11640. Then as soon as the crop is ready, the sowcar would realise his money. So 
you are not better off ? — Quite ; but our difficulty is that we cannot go on advancing 
depositors’ money without recovering our advances. So we have to put certain restric- 
tions on our advances. * 

11641. Do you give any concession as regards instalments if there are consecutive bad 
years ? You cannot expect them to pay the whole amount in one instalment T — We 
do make allowances for bad seasons. ^ 

11642. The first remedy you suggest is that the system of long-term deposits up to 
five years may be introduced, and that in the case of central banks, receipt of deposits 
may be permitted up to twelve times their share capital plus the reserve. But I do not 
understand how increasing the limit of eight times to twelve times the share capital 
would improve your position. It will worsen your position because you will have more 
liabilities as against your assets ? — idea is to provide more money in the Movement 
to meet the results of bad seasons. For instance, if that restriction of receiving deposits 
np to eight times is removed, and if it is raised to twelve times, we will be in a position to 
receive more deposits, and we w'ill be able to give extensions on a larger scale, 

11643. You also suggest that Government should come forward and recoup the 
central banks. Do you mean recouping the losses ? — Where it is impossible to effect 
recoveries due to continuous bad years. Government should recoup the central banks to 
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a reasonable exienV. Of course there are not many such cases. Therc^ are cases in which 
Government give remission for their tacavvi under certain oircumstanees. We have to 
be yery hard on these poor people. We know that they cannot rt*pay, but wc have U> 
insist upon repayment. But if we had a chance of wKJOvering from Government, we 
might remit something to these poor people. 

11644. Do you think it wo\iki be desirable, where there are two had years in sueees- 
sion, for the central bank or the provincial bank to ask rJnvemment to plac'O a 
part their taccavi or famine relief fund at the disposal of the batik for advan<*es 
os loans ? — Yes. 

11645. Mr, J. N. /i\ Mthia : What is your suggestion alMiiit r(^(Tniping by Govern- 
merit the central banks ? — 1 mean that just as in certain bad years Government remit 
taccavi, so should co-op<*rative societies remit a pari of their advain^es made if) their 
inembers, and those losses which the societies suffer should lie made good by Govern- 
ment. Also in genuine esses wherf? inspite of the efforts of the Jt/iris tliey have not l>oen 
able to rejiay their loans to the society owing to continucid bad season, and where the 
bank or the society considers that a little remission would help them to re-establish them, 
would it not be proper to demand from Government the same kind of remission as 
Government remit some tnccfivi ? 

11646. Do you know of any country existing anywhere, where Government holds itself 
responsible for the losses as suggested by you ? — ^1 cannot quote any instanf-e. What 
I mean to say is that we more or le8.s help the Govommont. If it w as not for the 
co-operative banks, Goveniment would bo giving so much taccavi. The co-oixTative 
banks come in and they relievo Government of their duty. If tixe banks undertake the 
responsibility, it is but fair that remission should come from Government. 

11647. The Chairman : About marketing, do you not think that marketing here as 
well as elsow^hcre is closely connected with finance during cultivation ? — Yes, it is closely 
connected. Unless the financing agency and the original selling agency hand in 

hand there would be difficulty. 

11648. Is the greater part of the produce sold to dowcars ? — It is only in tracts which 
are not co-operatively developed that the bania has a monopoly. In bxet I find 
that these village sowcars, who advance money to the cultivators, do it on the hypothe- 
cation of the produce. 

11641). What is your experience of places wdierc there are oo-c>{>erative sofueties » 
Do the members take the produce to the SfXiieties or to the smoara ? — If there happens to 
be a ginning factory near by, they take the produr.e direct to the ginning factory, and 
they get proper terms there. But if they are far away from the ginning factory, they 
sell it on the spot to the banias who go to the village. Even if a large quantity is to be 
sold, they pi'cfor to sell on the 8}>ot to avoid the inconvenience of packing it in bardana 
and taking it to the market. 

11660. In cases where the zc'n^ndar takes the kaj/as to the ginning factory, is 
he subject to any trouble there as regards the quality or the pri(‘e or the w eighment T — 
I have Seen and inspected transactions, and I have found that in the bt‘giiining tlio gin 
owners used to take 82 lbs. for a maund, that is, 41 seers, making an allowance of one 
seer for them. I am told by the gin people that subsequently the growers artificially 
added same dirt, and, therefore, they had to raise it to 42 seers, and now^ the prevailing 
practice is 42^ seers. This is one thing. Then there is such a thing as previous bargain. 

Mai Bahadur Prttamda^, ^ 



The. ginning factory owner or his agent finances the cultivator, and they fix the pri<*e of 
the prodaoe beforehand, and when the produce is brought to the factory, they add ^1 
sorts of dirty material, and the ginning owners either give them less than the bargain 
price or make a greater allowance on account of dirt ami foreign material. 1 am t\>ld 
sometimes they use false weights too. 

11651. You say in your statement: “The members of co-operative societies who 
cultivate about 1,95,000 acres annually are indebted to the extent of about 70 lakhs to 
their societies and about 17 lakhs to sowcars,'* How is this estimate made out ? — The • 
economic enquiries in certain villages showewi me that in that particular case 87 per cent, 
was advanced by societies and 13 per cent, was borrowed from sotvfarit. 

11652. Is this for current purposes, or does it include old debts ? — That is only for 
current purposes and not for old debts. 

11653. Is there any estimate about the old debts of any particular tract or village ? — 
None. 

11654. Have your central banks made any estimate about any part icular sooietes 
No, I do not think bo. 

1 1655. Speaking about indigenous banking, you say that the relations between the 
zemindar and the bankers till about 40 or 50 years back w'cri' good and that they have 
l)een strained during the last 40 or 60 years. What has been the 8fK?oia] cause ? — The 
Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Ilelicf Act. 

11656. But was not the Dekkhan Agrioulturists’ llelief Act applied to Sind 
in 1905 ? — I think it was in 1894. 

116.57. Mr. Kamat : About subsidiary industries, you suggest the services of an 
organiser for establishing and collecting agencies. Has this proposal been placed before 
the authorities 7 — I only once personally suggested it to the Registrar. The Registrar 
was willing to give iia an honorary organiser for this w^ork, but the funds did not 
permit. 

11658. Supposing such an organiser is appointed, do you think the chances for 
development of these industries are very great 7 — Certainly. 

11659. Without the help of the Registrar, do you think nothing could be done in the 
meanwhile till the financial stri ngency goes away 7 — I have been waiting for the last two 
and a half years, and I have not been able to find much time for that work, and at 
present the Institute has given me a propaganda officer especially for this work, but 
I have lent his services and he is doing some other useful work, 

11660. About the total cultivating land in Sind and the number of oultivatom, 
ia your difficulty lack of finance or lack of labour 7— I do think that Sind is 
short of labour, because we see that for all the road making and other engineering works 
we have to import labour from the Punjab and Cutcb, There is deficiency of labour 
here. 

11661, There are 8,000 holders who hold .S,32,CC0 acres of land which seem to be a 
large proportion. It either means that they cannot intensively do agriculture or that 
there is room for more labour to be imported into the province 7 — We do re. 4 uire more 
imported labour. 

11662. Mr. t/. N. B. Mehta: It is said that co-operative banking has not l^een 
able to help the hari» much or even the khatedars. It is an allegation which isofieu 
MO y 106—26 
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made in puUic that our Movement if» mainly for the zemindars and that we refine 
to extend our Movement to the haris. Have you any suggestionB to make to thia 
Committee bo that co-operative banking can be extended toward Haris not only for their 
current expenditure but also for making them small peasant proprietors ? — UnlesB we 
entirely change the tenure of the land, under the present conditionB of cultivation, I do 
not think we can help the hart very much. 

11663. How can you help a smaller man who is considered a slave in Sind. How can 
you get him out of his slavery ? The other day the District Co-operative Con- 
ference made even a stronger allegation than slavery to the effect that a zemindar's Hari 
is a slave and to a greater extent financially as also otherwise. It was an open allega- 
tion by responsible leaders both in the public and on the platforms ? — There are 
two aspects of this question. In several instances I find where the zemindar is a very 
influential party, that is to say who knows all the revenue officials and police officials and 
who is supported by them rightly or wrongly, there the poor hari is really a serf and is 
worse than a slave. His family is not safe, his property is not safe and he is in the 
worst jxjssiblo coiulition, but there are other cases in which the hari has the upper hand. 
I know of instances where a ifrerri has the uppt^r hand and is (piite independent of the 
zemindar. Where the zemindar uses mild method and is kind, there the hari has 
the upper hand. I know of instances in jaghirs where there are ^nouro^i Haris and who 
have a permanent claim on thfi land. Here we find that there is not the least objection 
to finance and w'o do finance them; but w^here a hari has nothing and his character is also 
doubtful, I do not see how I can help him. Unless wo chajige the whole system 
of cultivation and give him some kind of right in the land that he cultivati s, we cannot 
help him. 

1 166-1. About strengthening the jmsif ion of district banks and central banks in case 
there is a run on the bank, do you think that as a system or at least by some act or rule 
the Imperial Bank should be asked at least to advance half the sum on the strength of 
the promissory notes of societies which a central bank or a district bank has ? Do you 
think this will be a safeguard ? Suppose there is a run on the central bank, we have a 
limit in the Provincial Bank. This limit is not sufficient for a great run, would 
you advise that Government should be moved in such a manner as to permit it in some 
way either through the Imperial Bank of India or through the Reserve Bank or 
whatever the Central Bank of the Government of India may be to secure for the 
co-operative banks, which arc accepted by the Registrar as well-managed, at least half 
the sum on the collateral security of promissory notes ? — I think it is practicable. 

11665. The Chairman, : Do haris, who are annual tenants, usually cultivate the same 
land from year to 3 rear T — Not necessarily. 

11606. But what is the practice 7 Would you find haris cultivating the same piece 
of land for 10 or 20 or 30 years 7 — No ; I find it is the other way. The zemindar keeps 
changing his haris from one plot to another. 

11667. Do haris usually stick to the same zemindar or do they go from one to 
the other ? — It depends upon their relations. 

11668. But do they generally continue under the same zemindar ? — ^Yes ; in Sind 
there are cases where they do continue under one and the same zemindar. 

11669. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta: You said that zemindars can borrow in the open 
market at 6 to 9 per cent, interest* Te this from indigenous bankers or from banks or 
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am^iigst thfMaf^olvPS ? — Some of the zemindars, and especially the Hindu ones have deal- 
ings with certain sowcars. 'i'hey deposit all their savings with the s(mmrs. In fact, this 
has been the practice for a long time. To give you an example the late Honour- 
able Ghuiani Mahomed Bhvi'igadi used to keep all bis deposits with the sotccar in the 
village who was a most reliable man and the arrangement was that he should pay six per 
cent, interest if he overdreAv any amount over and above his credit balance with 
the sou'car. In the case of Hindu zemifidars this rate is still universaL 

V 

11670. Is it generally between 6 and 9 per cent. ? — Yes. 

11671. Would some of these zemindars be soucars themselves ? — Yes, they sometimes 
do the lending business also. 

11672. In your note you refer to something being locked up out of 70 lakhs 
of rupees. In what sense it is locked up ? — Out of 70 lakhs of rupees 26 lakhs of 
rupees belong to societies themselves. That is, it is their own share money and reserve. 
They borrow the balance to make up the 70 lakhs of rupees. How this whole sum 
of rupees 70 lakhs does not come for circulation or a good part of it is permanently invested 
with the cultivators and there is only a certain part, rtz., about 32 or 35 lakhs of 
rupees that comes into recirculation. 

11673. With regard to Government taccavi, you say that co-operative societies are 
not consulted, but I think that the Government resolutions and orders are clear on the 
question of Land Improvement taccavi and it is only with regard to the other ty|>e 
of laccari that societies are perhaps not invariably consulted. Do you not think this rule 
is observed ? — No, not in some parts. 

11671. The Chairman : Do you know of any district in which it was not observed ? — 
In Thar and Parkar district it was not observed. 

11675. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Would you like to build up your relations wdth the 
Imperial Bank direct or through the apex bank ? — It will be better if we establish our 
relations with the Imperial Bank through the apex bank. 

11676. About this land mortgage bank will you be able to raise capital only in Sind 
itself or will you have to approach other markets outside Sind 7 — I think it will be easier 
and cheaper to raise it if we approach other markets as well, 

1 1677. If Bombay has a scheme of a land mortgage bank of its owm, will you have the 
same scheme for Sind or would you only arrange for its co-ordination ? — *1 here are two 
points : One is the facility of selling debentures for which we have a better market in 
Bombay, but for us to have a land mortgage of our own is better because our requirements 
are much greater, possibly half of the presidency or more than that. 

11678. The demands for the Bombay Presidency would be too greater 7 — 1 believe 
the holdings are much smaller there. So the demand might not be greater. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The CommiUee then adjourned till 11 a.ni. on Monday, the 20th January 1930^ 
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Monday, January 20th, 1930. 
HYDERABAD (SIND). 


Present : 

Mr, J. A. Madan. I.C.S. {Ciiairman). 

Professor V. G. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. R. P. Masani {Secretary). 


Khan Bahadur AZIMKHAN, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

(A) Present System by which the AoRicuLTrEisTs in Sind obtain finance fob, 

(a) Expenses poring Cultivation. — The main soun es of tiriance for caiTying on 
current agricultural ofK'rations in Sind are (1) co-operative socictiee, (2) the village 
so wear ^ (3) Government. 

In places where co-operative societies have been well established they generall}^ fulfil 
the current agricultural requirements of their members. In other places the village 
sowcar U generally the principal financing agent. Regarding Government taccavi it 
may be observed that of late the Government have discontinued giving it under the 
Agrit ulturists’ Loans Act except perhaps in some specified talvkas where there is general 
scarcity. Such taccavi is, however, liberally granted when there arc ftocKls, famines or 
other unforeseen calamities of nature. 

{b) Foe Capital and Permanent Improvements. — The agriculturists execute per- 
manent improvements in their holdings either out of their own savings or by raising loans 
from sowcars or co-operative societies. The Government also annually earmarks a hand - 
some amount for taccavi under the Land Improvement Loans Act and advances it to 
the agriculturists through co-o})erativo soedeties if the applicant pertains to one, or 
through the rnukhtiarkars if he does not. 

(r) For Bpeuial Needs, e.g.. FAn^UKE ok Monsoon, Land Revenue, et(j. — In Sind 
cultivation does not depend upon monsoon. The River Indus generally attains a fair 
irrigational level in summer and some cultivation is, therefore, always possible. There 
do, however, occur at. times failures of crops in some tracts owing to drought, diseases, 
floods, locusts, fro.st attacks, etc., and in such instances the co-operative societies as 
also the sowcar s grant extensions to their constituents as also fresh advances for 
mibeequent cultivation, though the rate of interest is materially enhanced by the 
sowcars on such occasions. The Government also in bad seasons comes to the 
rescue of the agriculturists and freely grants postponements and remissions of land 
revenue to them. Tac/^avi loans and gratuitous relief are also liberally made available 
to them. 
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A® regards {Jovemment land revenue, the agrit uitiirists generally pay it out of the safe 
proceeds of their crops. The dates on which such revenues arc payable arc lixed in such 
a manner as to aftoni tlu^ agri< villnrists siu h a facility, hi cases, however, when the 
zemindar,^ voluntarily Indd bat k their protluee with a v .cw to ohtiiinibg bettei jirices, or 
if theii t)iit.staiKiiiig Uu biiities exi et d their iiuome, then aliuie is ( Uivernirf lit land 
revenue paid bv raising loans frtuu the ertdil and sale societies or from the ,snt/Ter,<. 

(B) Rates of Interest charoko on L<>ans and Nature of ISecuritt, etc. 

The co-operative sooielies advance loans to their members at 9| 1o lOH }>t'r cent, 
annum, generally on personal surtdy.ship, ha('ked up by the unlimiti'd liability of all the 
members. The rates of the sowcar vary acconling to the position of his elient and the 
nature of the securitv oifrrcd, t .g.^ on the .security of ornaments h<' i harges 18 to ‘J4 per 
cent., mortgage of land l!4 to cent., w Idle on personal security he exacts 5(1 to 

75 per cent, it may, however, be observcTl in Ibis connection that in places Avhere in- 
operative so( iel it\s are established the Aower/rs’ cannot but red m e the ir rates to some 
extent just to keep their clients fH'rmanently under their thumb. It may likewise be 
pointed out that the rates at which big merchants advance loans to big and respectable 
zemindars are not so usurious. Kven on personal security such a zemindar can get loan 
at about 9 to 15 per cent. Hie usual condition on w’hich the sowcars and men hauls 
advance loans to the agri< ulturists (whether big or small) is that the produce of the latter 
must l>e disposed of through the agency of the former. 

Money is seldom borrowed or advanced on the security of the standing crop. In some 
casc‘s, however, the Zf mindars enter into forward sales with the ^ovrara and obtain C8Mjh 
advances on the strength of such sales. Kven in such cases the standing crop is not, a& 
a rule, offered as security. 

Period of Loans to Aokiuultuhists. - Ordinarily the agriculturists borrow (from 
s()<.;ieties as well as tiowcars) what is tecbiiically known as c rop loans and their pericnl 
generally exUmds from 6 to 8 months, viz.y those of the cultiv’^ation season. Sueh loans 
are generally raised for current agricultural operations, e.g,, purchase of scieds, articles 
of daily requirements, maintenance of haris, etc. Co-operative societies with a decent 
cajhtal advance loans to their members for purchase of bullocks and implements 
generally for a period of two years. Loans advanced by societies for land improve- 
ment or redemption of old debts are repayable in annual instalments extend ing over 
5 years. 

(0) 1. Government. — I have already stated above that ordinary taccavi under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act has, since some years past, been discon tinueni by Government 
except in a few' very backw'ard talukafi whore general scarcity prevails. Such taemvi 
is, however, freely advanced all round in times of unforeseen calamities of nature, e.g., 
floods, famine, etc. (Jovernment laccaii for land improvement is still granted to the 
agriculturists freely enough. When the tiorrow'er is a member of a co-oj>erative society, 
the tcLc.cavi is adv^auctxl to him through that society which makes itself responsible for 
repayment of the amount, while in the case of other agriculturists the amount is advanced 
through the mukktiarkars. With the growth and development of the liiatrict co-operative 
banks the pressure on Government resources for the grant of taccavi for land improvement 
also is gra^^lually decreasing. 

2. The Imperial Banr of India and the Joint Stock Banks. — T he pari played 
by the Imperial Bank of India and other joint stock banks in agricultural finance in Sind 



ia practically negligible. The^- scrupulously avoid to tinance the agri( idtui'ists direct 
on a variety of considerations some of which arc 

(1) The agriculturists live mostly in the mofustiil and the banks have, therefore, no 
knowledge alxjut their solvency, credit, etc. 

(2) The precarious naturti of the agricultural industry at times makes it impossible 
for the agriculturists to keep up their credit and repay the loans to the banks on due 
date which is the last thing such banks can tolerate. 

(3) Owing to the special legislations provided for the protection of agriculturists, 
e.j7., the Dekkhan Agri('ulturi8ts’ Relief Act, the Jntumbered Estates Act, 
the. Restricted Tenure Act, etc., the t^utside credit of the agric ultiirisis has fallen 
considerably. The joint stock banks do not, therefore, deem it advisable to have 
any monetary dealings with them. In some cases arrangements are made by some 
of the influential Zirnindars to obtain short-term loans from the joint stock banks 
(ranging from 3 to 6 months) but in these ctascs also the banks invariably insist 
upon having sureties who are very well known to t hem and w ho are n. t agricultui ists 
themselves. 

Last year the Imperial Bank made a move towards linancing agriculturists. They 
made cash advances to them up to al>out 60 per ciont. of the value of produce deposited 
with the Bank and charged about 7 per cent, interest thereon. 

3. Co-oPEKATTVic Banks. — There are about 000 agricultural credit societies in Sind 
which finance nearly 30,000 agriculturists. Their working capital amounts to nearly 
68 lakhs. Of this 26 lakhs or 38-5 per cent, have been contributc^l by the members 
themselves in the shape of shares, deposits and reserve fimd, while the remaining 41 J 
lakhs or 61 *5 per cent, is outside capital raised as loans from district (‘o-o}>erativc banks 
or non-members’ deposits. There are 6 district co-operative banks in Sijid wnth a working 
capital of Rs. 83 lakhs serving all the 7 districts of the Province. Tlie distric t banks 
are the chief source of finance to co-operative societies and their loans on 3l8t March 1929 
aggregated Rs. 36 lakhs or 52 jaer cent, of the total w'orking capital of societies on that 
date. The agricultural credit societies advance loans tf> their members up to Rs. 500 per 
member and up to 1,000 in excey»tionally desc^rving casfcs with the pr( vious sancticui of 
the Assistant Registrar. There are Imsidcs 3 zi’tulndari banks in Sind (in Mirpurklias, 
Larkana and Shikarpur) whose maximum limit of lending is Its. 5,ono per member. In 
Larkana district, where there are very big Z' mindars^ the maximum limit of lending is 
higher still, riz., Rs. 10,000 (Rs. 5.000 for current loans and :»n ('qual amount for old 
debts and land improvemeiil). The total amount of loans out.standing against the 
members of agricultural credit societies at the end of the last financial year amounted to 
Rs. 58 '5 lakhs which works out to Rs. 166 per memlK^r. 

4. Indio E l^OT7S Banks and Bankers.— These do not play any important part in the 
finance of the agriculturists in Sind, the reasons being probably the same as those shown 
in the case of joint stock banks. 

5. PROPAJSSIONAD Money-lenders.— I n tracts covered by co-operative societies the 
agricultural finance is mostly controlled and governed by that agency. In places, how- 
ever, where co-operation has not yet set its foot, the village hania continues to be the sole 
financier. He advances money to the agricidturists when needed and also supplies them 
with seed and articles of daily use. Ow'ing to excessive greed f<»r earning interest he 
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freely lends money to zcmindarfi, sometimes on absolutely no security except perhaps 
the g<x)d sense of the borrower to repay. During famines and floods the same greed 
prompts him to grant extensions for the existing debts as also fresh advant'es for 
further cultivation. 

6. Merchants and Dealers. — These people carry on speculative business with the 
agriculturists- Before the crops are ready, specially pa<kly and cotton, some of the 
zemhidar.^ enter into forward contracts wdth the merchants and obtain cash advances 
from them. Ordinarily the zimindars obtain earnest money at Ks. 2 per maxmd of 
produce (promised to be sold at harvest), but if he requires more money as advance, the 
rate of produce offered to him is much reduced. Some of the big zemindars again require 
large amounts for their cultivation and in places where there are no zernindari banks 
(who can advance loans up to Hs. 5,000 per head) the local dealers grant cash advamies 
to thenn wherewith they carry on cultivation. The dealers make such advances on 
interest varying from 9 to 15 per cent, but also impose a condition that the prixluce when 
rciwl y will be sold to them or through them. 

(hmerally the zemindars have account with the sotrrars and no security is given 
for the loaiiH takfui partly in ('ash and partly in kind. In case, however, a subataiitiul 
cash loan is required by the. zonindar, the senvmr insists upon having his land in 
mortgage. 

(D) Estimate of the Total Acmicin/rcRAi. Requirements of the AGRTot7LTURiSTB 
IN Sind for Excenses during ('ultivatton.— In Sind the total area under cultivation 
comes to abovit 23 lakh a<Te8. Calculating roughly the average eost of cultivation at 
Rs. 25 per acre, tl»e total finance required for arable land wdll be about Rs. 5,75,00,(100 
or Rs. 0 crores nearly. Of this co-oj>erative societies finance the agriculturists to the 
extent of about Rs, 70 lakhs or nearly |th of their total requirements. 

Other Requirements, e.g,, Capital and Permanent Improvements, and other 
Special Needs. — There is no data from which the above particulars could be furnished 
with any degree of accuracy, but my personal view is that about 2 crores must Iw 
required under the above heading. 

(F) Defects in the Existing System of Finance. — In paragraph 1 (D) above, 
1 have observed that co-o]>crative institutions have been financing the agriculturists 
up to aliout l^th of the total requirements. The percentage of Government finance is also 
not very large. The bulk of the finance is thus still in the hands of the soiccars, which 
systein of finance is the most defective and highly prejudicial fo the iiitereHts of the 
agricnlturists for obvioii.s reason.s. In the first plaee the hanias charge heavy interest 
which, in case of the zemindars' failure to pay during the year, ia added to the principal 
and the amount thus goes on swelling and in a sliort time becomes a heavy loivd. Again 
w’hen the crops are ready the zemindar generally is under an obligation to sell his produce 
to his financing agent who t heats him in every possible way. He does not quote to him 
the correct prices (which even in the ordinary course are the lowest at harvest time) 
and in weighing also he uses his underhand tactics. The amount that accrues to the 
zemindar is tlien credited to the running account wfith the sowcar and as a net result of 
the year’s toil the agriculturir t generally finds that Hu re is still some balance of the 
sowcar outstanding against him. This |x^rpctua] indebtt^dness of the agriculturists makes 
them rather p<‘.ssimistic and they do not, therefore, devote tlieir heart to th(^ work with 
the result that the out turn of the crop is generally very poor. To guard against all 
possible (hanecs of loss due to failure.s of crop.s umler such circumstances a.s also to 
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safeguard their interests against the prott'ctive legislation j)i’ovido<i for the agriculturifits, 
the ^otvc^ar^ do not make <’-ash aflvances exempt having the agriculturiste’ land in 
mortgage or by having eonditional sale deeds executed therefor. In the event of 
failure of repayment the land passes out of the hands of the agriculturists, and it has 
been found that every year big areas of such lauds are ladug thus alienatcnl from tlie 
hands of the agrieulturists. 

Remeiues. — T he following, in my opinion, are the pobujt remedies against the 
existing defects : — 

1. Expansion and development of co-operative societies (credit and sale) and 
zetnindari hanks at ail possildc cent res. 

2, Flotation of land mortgage banks to redeem the old debts of zrmindms. 

*b Tf> take steps f<tr the a})plication of the Land Alienation Act and also to fiame 
a Rural Insolvem y Act. 

4, in or.Ier U) prevcijt exploitation of agriculturists sorne special rules may be pass<‘d 
wher(d)v the rate of interest of the sowrur may be fixed, lie sliould als«) be re(}uired to 
maintain Isis ivccounts in prcsscribed forms and furnish < <>]>ies t)ierec>f to the agrii ultnrist.s 
periodically. 

5. Licenses may be issued to jirofessiojtal moiie*y- lenders and their names may lie 
registered . 

It may in this connection lie observed that whatever facilities and s])ecial legislation 
may lie pro\ ided to proUn t the interests of the agrii ulterists and to liclp them in tludr 
profession, they cannot drrive ad( 4]uate lienetit unless and until tin y are edm ated and 
art? able to understand what is good or bad for th(:m. Sttps may, therefore, he taken 
to multiply schools in every corner of the T*rovince so that th(‘ illiterate masses may at 
least learii up the three K’s ( nr., readijig, writing and arilhnu t i( ). 

dO'UKDiN ATiON AMOJ^o Tmc VAKiou.s (’UEOiT A<ri:NC] KS, - At pr(\sent there is practically 
little co-ordination among tlu' various <Tetlit agemdes .and 1 would like to offer the foliow'- 
ing,SiiggeHtioii8 in that respect ; — 

1. The Ifnperial Bank of India which at present onjoy.s all the reserves of Government 
should be more accommodating to co-operative banks. The best form in which it can 
do so will in iny opinion be to grant loans to co-operative banks up to about 75 per cent, 
of the value of the promissoiynotes of <o-o{x*rative societies offered to them as eollateral 
security. This oonceasion will be found very useful particularly at a time when district 
banks are handieappt^d in meeting the calls of their depositors in the event of failure of 
crops, etc. 

The Imperial Bank may also bo moved to rai.se the present limit of encasliing cheques 
of eo-o].x>rative bajiks at the office of issue from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 2(>,000, ^Needless to say 
that sui'h cheques should be only for hona fide co-operative purposes. 

It may also give interest on < urreat deposits when they exceed Rs. 5,000. 

The Imprwial Bank should assist in the finance of the land mortgage bank. The best 
way in which it can do .so will bt‘ to give advances to the mortgage bank up to about 
75 per cent, of the value of the land mortgage ixmds deposited with the bank and 
endorsed in its favour. 

Question 2. — -The staple money crops of this Province are cotton and paddy though 
in a good many tracts of tJppt^r Sind wheat is also produced iu a large quantity. 
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CoTTOK.- — Cotton is mainly the pnjduct of flycIerabaJ, Nawabahah and Thar and 
Parkar tiistriots. Unlike the rest of the Prcaidenoy there are no organized markets for 
the sale of eotton in Sind. In central places of cotton growing areas, e.g., Mxrpiirkhas 
(disiriet Thar and Parkar), Tmxdo Adam, Shahdadpur, Nawabshah (distiict Nawabshrdx), 
Hyderabad and TiOidt* dam (district Hyderabad) aresituat<<l big ginneries largt ly ow ned 
by exfiorting firms like RalH Brothers, \ olkart Brothers, etc . Tluvro are some Indian 
merchants also w ho o\\'n ginning factorie.s. The sub-ageni.s or brokers of these faetories go 
about the villages in the season of cotton piv*king and purchase seed cotton direct from 
the growers on tin ir fields, tlcuerally the growers make forwarci eontraets through these 
brokers for the sale of tlu ir standing t rop.s and obtain earnest money at lls. g per maund 
of kapas under transaction. The balance according to the terms of the contract is payable 
by the merchants at delivi^ry time, though in actual practice it is found that it is yiaid long 
afterward.s at the convenience of the puichaaers. The purchasers, who arc invariably 
the faeUn y -owiieivS, gin and press ihe h(-pas and l>ook it to Karachi. Up to this stage 
1 do not think any linam ing agent^y hi lps the dealers in this comnnKlity, but as soon as 
the cotton bales are booked for Karachi, the sellers ^^^rit4:^ kundis to the extent of about 
Toper cent, of the value of eottou so booked on commission agents to whom the goods are 
consigned in Kara(‘hi, Th<‘ corumission agents or the actual exporting hrms, who are 
tlie purcha.s< rs in f he last slagc, at Ivarac-hi have arrangements generally witli tlie Imperial 
Bank of India .and other joint stock banks for linancing them against the seiairity of 
cotton bales stored under the Bank’s charge. When the bales are shipped, the 
exchange banks in Karachi discount the documents of the exporting firms. 

l^ADDY. Ikaddy is the biggest staple' crop in Sind and is largely growm in tiistvicts 
Larkan.a and Sukkur of Ppper 8iud and Bar tract of districts Karachi and Hyderaliad 
of Lower, Sind. In the Nara Valley division of district Thar and Parkar also paddy is 
grown on a fairly' cxtcni.sivt‘ scale. There are different practice.s regarding the iriarkeling 
of padily in different tracts of the Province, e.g., in Larkana district there are situated 
a numlier of husking mills in all the centres of paddy areas. The owmers of thes<' miils 
finance very li);erally the intermediate buyers who, after making purchasi^R ritliiT at the 
villages of the agriculturists or at the facPiry whryre the paddy is brought for sale, have it 
husked in the mills and laioked to Karachi or other markets of consumption through the 
owner of the mill. W hen the price of the paddy' so booked is receive d tit the mill, the 
millowmer re< uvcts the amount advanced by him to the intermed iate purchaser 
intorcvst thereon as also his husking charges, eonirnkssion a.s the selling agency, etc. 
In other places again there arc wholesale merchants who purchase large sto< ks of paddy 
independently' aial after having it liuskcd at the mills airaicge for its f.ale also 
independt'utly'. 

Till paddy' is in the mofu^sil towns all the credit facilities (in the course of ntarketing) 
are provided by' the millowucrs or local traders, but the moment it arrives Karachi or 
other destinatiOTiH it is tlie joint stock banks or the indigenous bankers wiio finance the 
business. 

As regards the possibilities of forming pools and of co-operative efforts generally in 
the marketing of produce it may be observed that owing to peculiar conditions of Sind 
it has so far not Ix^en possible for the agriculturists to pool their produce and dispose of 
it on wholesale basis. Unlike the Presidency^ there are no organized markets in 8ind 
for the disposal of produce. In the mofusail the agriculturists have no godowns where 
they may store their produce ; again there are the difficulties of transport, e.g., purchasing 
gunny bags, hiring transport animals, etc. Lastly there is the system of forw^ard sales 
MO y 106 — 27 
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whi<h iti 80 common to Sind. Ail these ftictor« combined make it difficult for the 
agriculturists to sell their produce jointly and obtain fair prices and correct weights 
therefor. An atU^mpt has been made since tbc past few years to sell the produce of 
zemindars through the agency of co-operative sale organizations and about half a dozen 
sale societies have Ixjeti sot afloat with this aim in view. In the Lar tract the sale societies 
are dealing in paddy and have made a fairly successful beginning. The members of the 
existing credit societies round al>out the sale so^deties are required to enU^r into an 
agreement to the eflcct that they will not sell their prodxue ( xcopt through the sale 
society. It is only w'hcn they ent^r into thus sort of agreencuit that the co-o-^>erative 
credit .societies advance loans to them. Owing, Imwcver, to tlie special features of 
marketing y)ointefi out above, e.g. - 

1- Want of .storage godowns, 

2. Want of means of transport, gunny bags, camels, etc., 

,3. Ba<l roads, 

4. Firm grip of the middlemen in the busine.ss, 

f). Violent fluctuations in the rates of produce siK)cia.lly cotton on accoimt of which 

the agriculturists are generally inclined to onter mto forward sales which is 

nothing sliort of speoulatioii, 

the working of the sale societies is beset with peculiar problems which it will take some 
time to solve and overcome. Tn my opinion the operation of the ?»Larkc’ting Act will to 
a vmry great extent help in a profitable disposal of the agriculturists' produce as also help 
materially towards the growth and development of co-operative sale societies. 

Tlve opening of the Barrage also w'ill in my opinion oontribatc materially to the develop- 
ment of sale soeieties as large stock of cotton and other valualdi* produt'c will l)c available 
at each village or a grouj) of adjoining villages. 

QgTESTtON 3. — Tie? Province of Sind is very vast and contains a large vari«‘ty of soil, 
modes of irrigation, climatic conditions, etc. The value of land in it also therefore varies 
accordingly and ranges from Its, 10 to R.s. 600 per acre. 

The value of arable land among other things is chiefly determined by the different 
inodes of irrigation which mainly are : 

1 . hlow. 

2. Flow aided by lift. 

3. Lift. 

4. Weil. 

6 . B Irani ^ 

Flow lands. — With the flow irrigation are grown different kinds of crops according 
to the climatic conditions and quality of soil. For instance, in pla(‘es nffierc there is 
abundance of flow water and the level of the land is low and the nature of soil sweet, the 
very l>eat varieties of rice are grown there and the value of the land ranges between 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 500 per acre. If, however, the soil contains hdar rice of an 
inferior quality is grown there and the value of land ranges between Rs. 76 and 
Rs. 100 per acre. 

Cereal crops also flourish well in flow lands, and if the soil is sweet and capable 
of retaining moisture, rabi crops also thrive well therein. The value of .such lands ranges 
between PvS. 100 and Rs. 300 per acre. 
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Flv>w aipeu by lift. — 1'L.der this mode of irrigation only dry erops are grown and the 
value of 8ueh landa is about 25 per cent, less than the value e.slimated for flow lauds (for 
dry crops) which works out from Rs. 75 to Rs. 205 per acre. 

Lift clltivatiox. — T he value, of land under this class varies from Hs. 30 to Rs. 2(K) 
per acre according to the level from whioli wat-er is to be lifted, degree of eertainty of water 
supply, proximity to tin* main canals and quality of the soil. 

VV’^ELL cirLTiVATiON. — This mode of irrigation has l>eeu found to be the rno.st suit-able 
in some tracts of north and middle Sind and the Mallr tra<'t of Karachi. It yuovides 
water for all the 12 month.s of the year and the supply is besides assunKl. It is, therefore, 
povssible to grow sonu^ of the most delicate and valuable crops on this inode of irrigation. 
The value of such lands ranges between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600 per acri' at < onting to tljc 
quantity and quality of subsoil, water a vailable and ilu* deptJ) iroin which it has to Im; 
lifted. 

Bakvni. -Tlu'te is no regular nu>?isuon in Sluvi. There arv; big tracts like' 'Thar and 
Ivoliistan v liich cut ircU depend upon rain \vat4-r. I’lnsse trat ts, though very vast, arc* 
tiuTily populated and art beyoiul t he eiiyait ity of the existing population to eiiltivate, 
even wiicu thcie is good rain. The lainl there lia.s tlnrefort; no value. However, in a 
few eonvenieTit plat:cs whei t* cat ile-owiu rs ha ve sett led <b>wn and small villages liac e 
sprung up, tiu' land may be .said to b<‘ worth ab.out Rs. lO to R.s. 2v) per aerc. 

l'’roru the !ibov(' it will appear tlial. irrigational fa< ilil.ics art' the chief fa( tors wiii<di 
<letenuin(' thc' vahuiiiou of land and in a<Uiitiou. therefoie, tiiO following other jKunts aic 
also taken into consideration in arriving at the valuation ; 

1. I'roximily to towns. 

2. Vroxlinity to R rdway stations. 

3. Kxistciicc of good road.s. 

4. KxisUMic(‘ of sweet subsoil water for <lrinking })urposCs. 

'I'lic above vuiluatiou relat<xs to the .sale of land by private and voluntary negotiation, 
d'hing.s are, however, ditferent when lauds are .sold in auction for the payment of 
(dovernment land revenue or eourt de<‘ree.s. in sueh ea.ses tlic pri( e r«'a.liz.ed is hardly 
5(1 per cent, of tlie value ordinarily received. • 

Qtestion 4.- In Sind the land.s granted to agrieulturist.-! under tbc' Restriett^d Tenure 
Act and Act 111 of 1899 cannot he mortgaged (except witfi the previous saindion of the 
Difitriet Officer. Land.s rehuised fnnii tin protcetion of the Managc'r, Incumbered Lstates 
in Sind, also cannot be mortgaged beyond tlie life-tinie of the mortgagee without the 
previous sanction of the Commissioner in Sind. 

There are no land mortgage banks in Sind at present. There are 3 zemindari 
banks (at Mirymrkhas, Larkana and Shikarpur) which advarieo loans to big zemindars 
only, paying assessment of only Rs. 500 or more up to a maximum limit of 
Rs. 5,000 (The Larkana Bank in special oases, however, lends up to Rs. 10,000). Their 
fimction is exactly similar to that of ordinary cr<?dit societies, only with this difierenee 
that, while the latter are based on the principle of unliini w'd li ihility, the former 
have with special sanction of (Tovernment been permitted to work as limited liability 
concerns. 

The Sind Central (.‘o -operative Bank as also the other district banks of Sind have Iwgun 
advancing long-term loans also, for redemption of old debts, and such loans are ordinarily 
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repayable in five annual inetalmentM. The total amount of aueh loans outatanding on 
illBt March lost was about Rs. 1^ lakhs. 

Owing to illiteracy and general backwardness of the people of Sind they have 
accumulated heavy debts, for redemption whereof there appears no remedy but to grant 
them long-term loans. These could only l)c^ possible after the Hotation of a land mortgage 
bank. Moreover, in view of th(? coming Barrage, there is ex^>ticted to be a great demand 
for capital for purchasing land, efTecting improvenionta in it, providing costly machinery 
and implements to substitute manual labour, etc. In my o])inion, therefore, it is high 
time that a land mortgage bank should forthwith lie started in 8ind . The lines on which 
such a bank sluuild work will be the same as those followed by such hanks in the Presidency 
proper. 

4. (n) Imphov EMEMTS IN THE liKCuKH OK RuiHTS. — At picHciit the ai ca standing in 

the name of each petty kkaUdar is not jnobably being shown in the village records 
though anna share of all the hhdUdur.s is being shown, it will be better if the area of 
each petty khaUdar also is shown in the village n'cords. 

(b) SrMPi.iKK’ATloN OF THE FROCKSS OK KOREC’LOSLRE AND SALK. -The arbitration 
rules, as they exist at present, are gcHnl enough for land mortgagt' laanks too. 

'rhe working < apital of the mortgagi' bank proposed for Sind sliould largt ly b*' ibudved 
from delxmturo bonds, minimum rate (live and half per cent.) of whose intevf si should* b<* 
guaranteed by (fovernmeut. (iloverumcut- sreuild md guarantee tlic princiiial nnioimt 
of the debentttres. 

To secure Government against nuneeessary Ums arising out. of tlu' abov^ guarjintco 
1 would suggest tliat the valuation of property ace.cpted by tlie bank in niortgage msy 
l>e iruKie by an officer of Government* c.g.^ tlie mukldiarkar. The bank will ataa’-pt in 
mortgage land worth at least twice the amount of k»an and hem c its interests w ill Ire 
well st'cuied. I'dirther, (biverunumt may have some representation on tlie board of 
manageiiienl. of the mortgage bank. With these safeguards tlu' Inb rests of Govci Ji- 
ment wid be a/!equately secured. 

Question tk -Under thi.s he;wi may be classed the following industries allied 
to agriculture, tliough it may l>e observed that very' few of tlie agriculturists take proper 
advantage of tlumi 

« 1. Rice husking. 

2. Cotton ginning, 
it. Whoati threshing. 

4. Gairy farming (iie lihl iiig cattle Vueeding). 

<5, (htr making, 
h. Hand spinning. 

7. Basket and ma tress weaving. 
vH. Toil It. ry rearing. 

In my opinion there is much scope for orgain/ing agencies wdiich may eolleei the produce 
of the aboye industries and make arrangement to liisfiose of the same in market towns. 
At present the finance of such small industries is absolutely^ in the hands of the middle- 
men and w^hile the price realized by the pnxfucer is very small, the amount paid for it 
by the consumer is very^ great. Immediate steps to organize the dairy and poultry 
farming could be taken in Sind with an appreciable degree of success. For instance the 

Kfutn Bahadur Azirnkhaji. 



ratllo-owners in the mofussil villages produce milk, and in the absence t>f proper facilities 
for marketing it they take out butter and ghee from it which brings them a return of 
about Ke. 0-1-3 per seer. If all the milk of a few' villages is collecttH^l in one place, and 
disposed of collectively in a good market place, it will fetch at hast Ke. 0-3-0 per soc^r 
and will yield the niilkmaii propter at least a return of he. O-li-0 p>er seer or cent, per 
cent, more than what be is getting at present. 

ihkcwiae poultry agencies could be organized in t enires ef groups (d villages and eggs 
and chicken collected thereat. Tlie same t ou!d be sejit on to market plav cs lor sale 
\v'hc*re they will fett h ii lu li more than in the villages. In that way agencies eould bt' 
(‘rganized for selling nl! tl\e prcuiu^c ol village iiauisu'ies in maiket p’uues at agipfceiahly 
greater prues. 

Bv orgaiii/.ing C()-o]HU‘at ive cofion ginniiig h’.i aial piuldy husking mills, etc., 

alsi) w'e eould enalde the product s to gel a l.c^Mer icturn for his prodiu 

I'Mcnov vnoN'i oi' i jfF KAicMrii oriM.Nc rni': oi-i-’ si:a:son. - 'I'lie amount of sp.ire time at 
tim disposal of the faruver in Sind wire s ac<‘ording to tlic local agricultvnal « oiaiitions. 
In places where both jabi and khdr if crops arc grown the cultivator is ]>raeticaliy busy 
thfoiigiioui the year, hut wia^re there is tuily one crop, tlie agriculturist n nniins busy for 
al)ou\ six nioTiilis tally . Unring tlu- slack sea-son tViegofih agriv vdiurist gt'Ot/raily t iigagts 
in dry ploughirig, ( ;i;Tyii,g iii.s ju'oduce to llic ruai ket for salf*. » jeanng water t oursc's, 
coilectiiig rminurc. i tc. d’he Biialld a.grieuii n; isi , howi'ver, (wlat leT he is a zemindar 
ov a ha: i) is generally ayiatiiel n \*\ na lurr- and doe;; iiot ea-sily nmivt' Uj) liis mind to employ 
bis leisure time us( fully aitd y»volila hly. Moreover, he (icf ms il. derogatory to do any 
manual vvork not- eonm-et.ed vlircetiy with agvievdture. lie is vtT} fond of cuttle bfeecUng 
and rearing and disjiosing of milk, l.utter and fjh*/ pnxlu<;ed therefrom, but untortunaUdy 
tills iudusiry eciirud h<' puislmd on to any extensive' scale on account of want of pasture 
lands, d'lmrc are ,^oiue jto'dsjto'n whose- only profession is cattle rearing, l>ut the y too, 
in the alihcm e ol fiur-ture ian^is. tiave to move about from plac'C to plat e to feed their 
cattle. It such jtasturages arc' jrovidcai in couvcMient place's, it will he easy for tVio 
eultivaior to take more interest in caille breeding as a sirosidiary oeeiipat ion. 

I would further very much advocate the estaVdislinicnt of industrial factories in rural 
areas, ddii.s has the advantage of removing congestion in big towns and distriluiting 
the existing population between town.s, <‘itic*s and villages in a more rational proportion, 
(hcveriiment can prohibit the cistablishment of more factonc’s in big towns on grounds 
of sanitation, etc., and divert them to rural arenas by granting them plots at coneesBional 
rates, providing facilities for watt'r, eommun legations, etc. Tlie factories c annot have 
agricultural labour U) them permauenth', as there is already shortage of it in Sind, but 
the spare time of the Siridhi agriculturist would l>e very usefully and profitably employed 
by working at such factories. There is a fairly good scope for subsidiary work to which 
the agriculturist can revert in the off season, e.g.^ c;anal cdearanc:c soeietic^s, rope making, 
net and basket weaving, etc;., but much propaganda is needed to move them to shake 
off their habitual apathy and lethargy and betake to useful industry. 

Hcigurding the finance required to develop the alxive industries on co-operative basis 
it may lie observed that the nucleus of capital must in the first instance come from the 
members themselves in the shap) of shares or deposits and this amount could be supple- 
mented by Government subsidies. 

The question of marketing facilities for the products of such industries will arise only 
after such industries are actually organized and developed. 
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Qi^kstiois ti (A). --I’lK're are in vSiiid several small induhtrieH which are iu»t in any way 
cuunectetl with agriv ulturo, t.g.^ weaving, pottery, lacquer work, (Jyeing work, calico 
printing, olc. 'J'hcse indusirieB could also be hcijicd by co-oj>era1ion and actually about 
half a dozen weavers’ societies have been Ktart€'<l in Sind which arc thriving w^cll. The 
capital requirtid for them is l>eing furnished by the disti ict banks. 

The other iruiustrios p«)iiitcd out above do not admit of t o-uperative effort and the 
Director of IndustricB is trying to sec that they are helped to grow and gain strength. 

Qukstion 7 (A). — It lias already been stated alxive tliat the co-operative banks have 
no dealings generally with the joint stock banks except that in the case of some of the 
approved joint sbx k banlvs the surplus monies of the co-operative banks are allowed 
to In'! deposited . The I mperial Hank of India again cashes at the office of issue the cheques 
of the district cn-ope rative banks drawn by them on the A,pex Bank at par up to a 
minimum limit of Us. opu 0. It has also granted cash credit of Ks. 1 lakh to the Sind 
Central Co-operative Bank of Karachi. 

(b) ANi> (C). -There is at present no difficulty iu the matter of tinance of co-ojKU'ative 
societies in regard to short-term loans. The district banks in Sind enjoy good outside 
credit and lionet^ they arc fns ly getting dcjiosit.s which arc generally for short terms. 
Some of the banks have rcav'la*d their maximum borrowing cn.pa< itv and luivc at times 
actually to refuse de|o.'its to lo i p witfiii! tiu* preseniad limit. 

As regards lotig-1 1 rm loans tlie societies in some of t!ie deserving ( asr s ha vt‘ been mel ting 
the needs of their constituents, though it must ln‘ staud that wjtli a view to exetute 
redemjitioxi of old debts ami land impr<»vcmeuts on a large scale mm h loiigdcrm capital 
will l)e reqviired for whicli a land mortgage h'ant. is deemed to lie very ma (issury. At 
present our district banks do not get long-term deposits. 

( D). — d’here is no eompiddtion iu this Province b(Uw*ccn eo-o}»erative hanks and joint 
stock banks. 

(K)- o}>inion the following ( onc< ssions, if gr.'int(Hl to < o-opc rai ivc ban].s and 

socivdies. will go a great way to stimulate and .strengthen tin- Tvlovenu ni. 

1, jm Insioii of the (tomhay Provincial <\;> -operative Bank s dehcnlures iu tlie list 
of tru.stei* sfccuriticM. 

2. At pri'Mcnt co-o))erat i ve banks are debarrtd from the ]>rivilege of depositiiig 
trust monies and funds of the iJoiirt of W ards, etc., wliicli are generally for very 
long [leriods. A provision may tx^, made, if possibh', u'liereVy smh funds mav be 
placed with «*o-o])tu'a1 ive banks a})proved ly the Heidstrar. 

;h Thv' liupcria! Ibmk of India may be placed under the statulory obligation to 
Huarice co-oj)erali ve hainlvs on the security of pro;nis.>ory notes of co-operative societies 
e.ndorscd by < o-operat i\-e l)anks. 

4. The dist rict and urliaii banks may lie permitted to draw on their current accounts 
with the Apex Bank f)y pn^sentat ion of cheques at local branches of tiie Impc^riaiJ^ank 
up to the limit authorized by the Apex Bank. 

5. The lUstrict and urban banks may lie permitted to receive loans and dept)sit8 
up to ten times their paid up share (japital plus the reserve fund. 

<5. The Imperial Bank of India may be moved to grant at least 2 per cent, interest 
on current account of co-operative banks and societies. 

(F). — (rt) The AORicuLTURiSTS.—In my foregoing paragraphs I have already observed 
that the Co-operative Movement has so far been meeting one -eighth of the total require- 
ments of agriculturists of the Province. 


Khan Bahadur Azimkharu 
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As regartls the finance of the sniaU traders and the industrialists it may Le observed 
that there are in Sind 30 societies organized for the purpijse, with a memlx^rship of nearly 
8.(100. Their working capital on 31flt March last aggregated nearly Rs. 30 lakhs and the 
loans ontstaiiding against the members on thatdaj^ aggregakxi about Ks. :!5 lakhs. The 
average capital per member works out to Ks. 375 which, in my opinion, appears 
satisfactory. There is still a vast scope for financing both the agriculturists and the 
artisans through the eo-opwative agency. In the sphere of agriculture there is bound to 
be a great demand for further capital after the looming of the Uarrage and it is hojied 
that the co-operative institiilions will rise equal to the occasion, and provide adequate 
< apital for the agrieulturist.s, artisans and tracU i s. 

Questions >S and 0. IhcoTEX'TtvE LKiiisLATioN eoh AOHii’Ui.TUKisrs. -The existing 
proteetive legislation lias affteted the outside credit of the agriculturists adversely. 
The joint stoc-k Itanks oi- indigemous bankers do not. as a rule, finance them. 3’he village 
soLvears also are very cautious licforc^ advanc ing ruonieK to them. Even for financing 
articles of daily reepnrenueut during the course' of cultivation season they get bonds 
(iiicdusive of tie ir usurious rates of interest) c'xeeuted by the agriculturists in advance. 
\Mien cash loans of a sultstantial amount are n^quired, the hania gc'ts conditional or in 
some eases even outriglit sale decals cxceuted and if repayment is not ma^le within a 
stipulated pcu'iod the land passes out of the liands of the agric nlturist. It will thus be 
obsci'rved that the provisions of the Dckkhan Agric ulturists' llclicd’ Act, though meant 
to safc'guard the interc st.s of the agricult urists, are being tiu tfully evaded to the detriment 
of tive agriculturists. 

3 he. advantage of the Usurious Loans Act has not so far been availed of as the agric;ul- 
turists generally are cjuite ignorant of it. Even the educated people in most eases are 
not aware of the c'xistcuee of such a legislation. It will bo found to very 
popular with the agriculturists if some propaganda is carried on and wide publicity 
given to it. 

There are alreiuly a numlx'r of Ac'ts provided to protect the agriculturists and the 
enactment of more Acts like the Punjab lamd Alienation Act, the English Money -lend ora 
Act, Tlie Jhinjab Money-lenders Pill, etc*., will also be weleoiue, but in order that the 
agriculturists may take due advantage of them they must, in my opinion, bo trained in 
the first instance to acquire edueatiem, good habits, moral ebaraeter, etc. 

SECTION III. 

The following are the institutions in existenc'e for encouraging savings and investment 
habit among the jx'ople e 

1. Post offee savings banks. 

2. Joint stock banks. 

3. Postal cash certificates. 

4. Co-operative societies and banks. 

5. Local Sowcars, 

Advantage of the above is generally taken by the educated people in big towns. 
In rural areas the habit of thrift and laymg by was practically unknown before and it is 
only after the opening of co-operative societies that people have begun to realize the 
benefits of savings habits to some extent. The co-operative societies do not, however, 
afford them sufficient facilities to make full use thereof because there do not exist any 
means of keeping adequate fluid resource available and profitably invested at the same 
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time. The co-op(*rdtive aorbties can. therefore, accept fixed deposits only. Savings 
bank accounts arc opcncKi in a few good societies in close vicinity to district banks. 
If post ofHce savings bank br.anches arc extended to small villages the educated ji^'ople 
will doubtless take advantage of them, but so long as illiteracy prevails among the 
masses they cannot make uac of sucJi institutions to any appreciable extent. 

The innucn''c of iasuranoe and fu'ovident societies has not sprca<i to rural areas. 
In urban ar 'as too these instil ati;jns have so far l)rought ujidcr their fold the 
educat'd people only, 'rids shows that e<lucalioii of the masses must precede any 
attempt to encourage them to make use of the banking institutions for laying by 
tlunr savings. 

8o far the eo-oper;Ati ve soeiedies hav(* been able to finance part of the agricultural 
population and teach them the habit of laying by something for the rainy day in the 8ha})e 
of aharos in the Hocicty. 

If an urban co-operativrs bank is opened in eac'h mnniciyial ami taVulm headquarters 
town it w'ill afford suffici iit banking facility and Avill also s(‘rve as an iimentive to the 
people to save. The facility of post otiioe savii\gs baid-w sliould also be exdmded to afl 
many villajg'S as yKissiblc. 

There used to be a praclii c in former timoH on the pari of tVie agricnlturistK and other 
people having objection to lake interest to leave their surplus money with tlie local 
sowcars and traders and draw on them whenever neeessary. Such Mrunar-s and triKicrs 
allowed them thcA privilege of overdraft in case of need. During recent times there is 
manifcvst a lack of <-onliden( e iKdween the agvicuiturislH and merchants with the result 
that that system hml died <mt. 

Fortunatc'ly the keem feeling of Mussahnans against taking invr*rerl from bank is dying 
out ajid gnidually they are coin-idering bank interest as a I'ai t of business profit, and 
are ceasing to have rciigiou:-, oI)jeeti(ui against it. With the- growth of education and 
development of the <lo-<»pcralive Movement the adverse feeling against interest (w'hatever 
of it.rcmaius) will die out antomatkally. 

The old conservative jH'ople of India do not like to invest their money in banks where- 
from it (;ould be diverted towards tlie economic development of the country. They are 
afraid that by doing so they will expo.^ing their riches to danger and evil eye. Banks 
might fail, they might he e-alled upon to make eonti'ibution towards loans or charitable 
enterprises and thus lose tbeir money. They, therefore, prefer to bury up their riches 
by purchasing gold and silver, Some of them go on purchasing agricultural land and 
thus adding to their wealth. 

2. Postal ca.sii ckutificates. -Post office easli eertiiicatos are a very lAopular mode 

of investment particularly with the mediocre claas of people of urban areas. The educ.ate»d 
public of siK'b areas are taking the best advantage of this investment. As regards the 
umMiucated masses of the inofnssil areas 1 do not think they are availing themselves of 
this facility to any appreciable exUmt. Tins is very proliably due to their ignorance of 
the boon. In my opinion, if propaganda is carried on in the woJvs,nl only for a year 
or two to popularize the purchase of postal cash eertiiieatt?s, the results achieved will 
be very satisfactory. The post masters at the branch offiercs could very conveniently 
attend to this work by having hand bills and instructions distributed broadcast amongst 
the public. The rate of interest on postal cash cerlificates has recently been increased 
from 4^ to 4J jx r cent, compound interest which, in my opinion, is quite reasonable and 
no change therein is suggested. 

Khan Bahadur Azimkl^an. 
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PoRtai savings banks, in my opinion, do afford all facilities to the public though in the 
mofuisml it will probably be better if at the time of withdrawal the branch or the sub- 
post office entertain withdrawal applications- immediately on pi*eseiitation- At present 
I understand the withdrawal application has first to be sanctioned by the head office 
and then alone is payment made at the branch jK>st office. This entails tlelay at times 
much to the inconvenience of the depositor. 

Like the post office cash certificates the post office savings banks are ;aIso 
largely patroni/ed by the <"ducated public »>f the middle class. The illiterate masses arc 
not taking due jul vantage uf the system for obvious r(‘asous. The system is, however, 
well know n to the public and no propaganda is necessary. With the growth of education 
among the people and with the impiovenient of their tiniim ial position tlH‘ post office 
savings banks are sure to gain further popularity. 

'Fhe tJovernment cannot in any way be said to Ix' <‘oni]H*ting w itli other banlcs by offering 
attra\*tive rates of interest. 4^ per cent, interest on li.xt'd deposits of a minimum period 
of one year is probably the low'est rate any bank is offeriiiij: and in my opinion it cannot 
l>c‘ called competitive. 

In big towns and cities the people use tlieir money in developing and expanding their 
industries or business w herein they may be engaged. The surplus, that they may have, 
they invest in bank shares, Oovcniment seeunties, etc. There are again the salary 
earners who also lav by their savings in the alM>ve manner. 

The ease is, however, different in the mofut^sU villages w here a very Ijirge majority an' 
agriculturists. The agricultural industry is very precarious, suhiecterl a.s it is to the cap- 
rices of the river, uiu'crtain climatic conditions, crop pests, etc. It has been observed 
that in Sind the agriculturists hardly get a good <TDp once in three or four years. The 
small agriculturists, therefore, even in a season of plenty have liardly anything to save 
after meeting their liabilities of previous year.s. 

In the ease of big zemindars, if they have any surplus funds, they usually spend them 
in unprofitable ceremonial expenses or idle pursuits. The more industrious of them invest 
their funds either in purchasing additional laud or cattle or by purchasing jewels, gold 
and silver ornaments. A very ^^mall minority of them, c.g., the intelligent and educated 
zeviindars invest their monies in banks. 

The farmers in Sind do not, as a rule, lend money to fellow agriculturists. "In the 
first place they have hardly anything to lend, but even if they have eomething to spare, 
they do not lend it firstly because of their religious objections against interest and 
secondly because of their doubts about repayment, etc. 

In some instances (though very few) Hindu zenthtdars &o advance loans to their haris, 
neighbouring ztmiiidars and fellow^ agriculuristB, and they charge them interest ranging 
from 18} to 24 per cent. 

Oral Evidence. 

11G79. The Chairman : Khan Bahadur Azimkhan, you are the Deputy Registrar, 
co-operative societies, Sind ? — ^Yes. 

11680. For how long have you been in the Co-operative Department ? — 1 took charge 
on the 1st April 1918. 

11681. Would it be cotroet to say that the Co-operative Movement in Sind has been 
«0 mainly directed to help the small khatedars ? — Yes. We have haris also. Two 
310 Y 106—38 
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years after my takinp; ov er charge, I was told that the actual cultivator was the hari and, 
therefore, ho should also Ix^ helped. »So we allowed the JtariH to come iu and there are 
mixed societies. Several large landholders also reprcseiiltd to ug that they did not 
receive any help froni the Mov^ement though they hel|>ed it. So, for these persons also, 
we organized z^nindarl. hanks. 

J ld82. We find that the soeieties here are organized on a ditlerent line from that of flie 
Prcsidem V V'es ; on tlie sliaic capital. 

1 U>S:k A»(‘ there any societies whieh have no share capital ? No, all of them have 
share capital. In agrif ullural societies the value of a share is Its. 20 payable in ten 
annual iustalmcnts. Ordinarily every rnemher is induced to purchase five shares, that 
is to say, ho has to pay J{s. 10 pci- ^'ear. Thu.s it comes to ]l.s. 100 member at the 
<‘ud of 10 yc aiK. liut then there are other lucmlxirs wlio arc‘ paying from Rs. 20 to 
R.s. JtM) aimually tenvards share capital and liavc built np a very good sum. 

1 1084. Alter beginning to c;ontril»ute towards live shares, do they increase the numben- 
of their shares ? — Yes; in many cases they do so. In fact, when societies were first 
started the meinlMU's uschI to lake only one or two shares, but now they are taking many 
shares. Several zi mindars are even paying Rs. RHt per yea?-. 

11685. What is the lu.l vantage of this system over the system prevailing in the 
Presideney ?— 44iis systenn inen ases the rmnibers’ own capital. 

llfiBO. Do thc' small landhcfiders’ societies finance the khaledar-'^ and their members 
fully ? --djienerally in Sijid there is much illiteracy amongst agiiculturists and being in the 
grip of money-lenders, they aret generally not honest and thrifty, dlierefort' the societies, 
though they take cave in sedecting mem hers yet with a v ievv to teest tlie loyalty and honesty 
of members, grant small loans of Rs. 100 or Its. 200 in the first year, bi the second year 
Ks. 500 and sc’ on. 

1 U>87. Do yon say tluit in t he first three years societies do not finance their memlvers 
fnlly V — A>s. But after the third year they are fully linaneed, 

J 1088. Do the small zrmifMldrs go to HOwenrs for finance ? — No. In fact, the sou'cars 
refuse U) give loariN to members of societies. 

11(589. After you assumed charge did you find a large niiml>er of haris coming into 
co-o]>erative societies ? — A'es. In Thar and I’arkar district nearly half the society 
members are hari^ and in Nawabsbab and Larkana about one-third. 

11690. Is it also the practice for zunuicfara to finance haris ? — Yes ; but we have to 
finance zemhidars in order to enable them to finance haris. 

iltOl. Is it l)t‘tter to finance haris throngh zemindars or dire(4 by co-operative 
societies ? — Our experience has shown that it would be better to finance haris through 
zemindars. 

1 1692. Does a zemindar use all the money in financing harts or does he use part of it 
for other purposes ? — He has to undertake the w'ater course elearanee and has to spend 
something for the improvement of the land in addition to tlie swlvmnces he makes to the 
haris. 

11693. But what is your objection to the financing of haris direct ? — My objection is 
based on the fact that during the last three years the crops have failed and consequently 
the haris have migrabxi to other places and left their own zemindars also. One does not 
therefore know' how to trace them. 

Khan> Bahadur Azimkhan. 
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11694. Blit you have their sureties ? — But those suieties say, “ You first try to find 
out the Aari and try all your means ami it he does not pay you, wo shall pay up’'. 
Besides in some cases the coniiniitees have taken harii< as sureties for fiarie and in such 
cases it has been difficult to recover the dues. 

1 1695. Are there large arrears troiti harL^ on this aeeouiit ?■— Tlu re is a fair anunmt. 

11696. If a zemindar stands surely, is it not a hotter systoiu to advance directly to 
JuxrU ? — Even now-a-days, the zemindars not repay on liehalf of t he haris. They say, 

Do your best to trace out the hari first and then conic to us 

11697. In the Tliar and Parkar district where you say half the niiinlM^r of 
harts are incinbers, fiave they l)ocn able to save by means of contribution towards share 
capital ?--Yes. 

11698. How much do they usiially contribute ? — They take five sliaics at least. That 
is to say, they would save Jls. 109 in ten yi^nrs. Tu some t hsch some haris have even 
contributed Ks. 20 per year which will give* them Ks. 200 at the end of t(ui years. 

11699. How many zenii nrhiri banks have yon got whi< ii advance up to Rs. 5, <'00 'i--' 
There are three such Imnks ; in llu' cjise ol J^nrkana we ha ve goiu' a ste}> further. The 
bank is at xireseip giving Ks. 5,000 for i iuTcnt expenditure and Rs. 5,000 luon* I'oi’dcbt 
redemption. 

11700. AVhat is your experience about zemindar I banks ? Have they been workirig 
satisfactorily' ?-— Yes. They' haAc Ix'en nn^eting the needs of the fairly' hig znnindars. 

1*1701. Is there any^ check used over lli<‘ use of loans ?— Y es. The inspector of tlte 
bank goes round and sees Iioav tlic money has been uk(m 1 ^he seecs hoiv much land is 
cultivated and makes a report to the bank wlicthcr tlie money has lieen used properly*. 

11702. Does a big zeinindar member also go to a soi/rar V- - Not n<‘<.<'ssari]\' ; but if 
he is a very big zemindar he lias to go to a setarar as the ('xistirig z* mindari banks even 
cannot aceommodate lum. 

1 170.'k Do those for whom Rs. 5.090 will snlliee go to sowcars ? — No. 

11704. Have yon dfivdsed any .steps liy' vhirli these x>C(t])le ean he indueed, if not 
comx>elled. to save — A member who has a share eapitn! rd Ks. 1.0(19 at least eaii alone 
get Ks. 5,909. Some of the mernlM-rs save their money by* way of deposits also. 

11705. Is there much l>v way of dex^osits in any of these bonks ? — \'es, particularly 
in Mirpurkhas Bank. 

11706. How old that Bank is ? — It is tiv-e years old. 

11707. What is the amount of deposit there ? Will it lx* a lakh 'N Yes ; more than 

a lakh. 

11708. Have you introduced the compulsory deposit ay'siem ? No ; \Ve ho,v(- got 
share capital system. 

11709. Do they iucrea.se tin* share (‘ax>ital as they do in tlu^ case of small 
societies ? — No. 

11710. Then there is a greater need for share capital ? — Acc(»rding t*> byedaws ev^cry 
’member has to ^ubscrilie Ks. 1,000 in order to be able to get a loan of Rs. 5,0ti0. 

11711. Has no one more than Rs. 1,000 ?• — Not generally. Tn the beginning, 
however, when the bank was started, we had obtained Rs. 2,009 from some people as 
voluntary share capital. 
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1,1712. I« this allowed ? — It is allowed up to Re. 3,000.. 

11713. In the case of members of a primary society, besides their share capital, have 
they been able to save anything ? — I have seen in Sind that generally in good years the 
members bring their savings to the society. 

11714. Are there savings deposits in some societies ? — Ye.s. For example, in Tando 
Allah} ar in ( aao of some societies the members deposit their money at crop time and 
withdraw it at the time of sowing. 

11715. What has happened during the last three years ? — They have withdrawn their 
savings on account of failui-o of crops. 

11710. Is it a rule in these societies that the dividend is not to be distributed for the 
first ten years ?— ‘Yes. According to bye-laws, the profits of societies ar<’i not to be 
distributed for the first ten years ; an<l after this period half of the accumulate<l protitH 
are distributed amongst nu'nda'rs and half arc transferr(‘d to reserve fund. 

11717. There must be several societies which are of more than ten years' 
standing ? — Yes. They have adopted now a ic.solution that all tlic ten years’ profits, in 
order to keep the owned capital intai t, should go to the reserve fund and that instead 
iuterevst on loans he reduce<l from 10| j|to jH'rcent. 

11718. Are there many HO(!ieties of ten years' standing vvhi<di have a large reserve 
fund ?- Yes. 

I I 71 !k Arc any of tiiesc societio.s in a. position to staiul on t lunr own legs In Sin jhoro 
faluka we have 0 or 7 societie.s which havt* a working capital (share ea])ital and 
le.serve fund) of Ks. lo.tHK) to Ks. 20, (HK) each and they do not borrow even from, the 
(.’entra) Bank. 

11720. This meairs that in these lt»or loycai sthey have ai cuimdatcii suttioient monev 
to be able t<J tlo away with going in for an}' loan from tlic Central Bank for thcii' 
current ordinary purpose ? — Yes. 

11721. What is the rale of interest they eliarge 'Fhev have reduced theii' rate of 
interest to V> ]x*r <'ent. and propose to lower it still to }K^r cent. 

1 1722. Have they been able to do anything in tl»e way of cp'aring of old dtdits ? In 
fuet. they are Punjabi .soeieties. 'I'heir lands me under the restri' tt*d tenure and. 
therefore, they cannot mortgage or sell the lands. They ari'. therefore, generallyfrec 
alread } . 

11723. What about your Siudhi societies '‘' -'rbev have earried all their profits tti 
I'eserve fund but are still l)oi*ro\ving from the central banks as their holdings are 
generally large. 

11724. Is there no |Mirely JSindhi society whose rt\sei ve fund and share lapital make 
it unneee.ssary to borrow ? — No : there is no such society. 

11725. As rcgard.s lands whicli are going to l>e given in the Barrage area, are your 
member.'N taking any stcjis to get such lands ? — think that unless and until a land 
mortgage bank i.s formed, it is not possible for theTii to purchase lands there. 

M72b. Have thev not aecumulated in some societies a certain amount in ordei' to 
]nireha.ae lands ? -They have saved Bs. 2<>() to Rs. 300 and in some ca.se.s even more by 
way of shares. 

11727. If they hav<‘ saved anything, it can be paid as a first instalment. Have any 
been accumulating any money for purchase of lands ? — Yes ; they have aecumu- 
lated Rs, 100 to Rs, 200. 
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11728. How much do they want ? — I do not know how much would be the price of 
and per acre, but, if the price is moderate, the haris might go in for it. 

11729 What would be the security ? — The ])eople will have U\ mortgage their lauds. 

11730. And people like the hari$ who have no lands ? — They cannot get a loan. 

11731. Will they not get a loan Y — No. But \ think Mr. Dow has prepared a sehtmie 
by which he wants to provide about othOOO acres for Auris. This scheme will help hari.'< 
in getting lands. Then we can form boeieties from which they can get money Un 
their current expenditure. 

J1732. Do you want societies to 1 h* formcsi tor those peeple who get lauds on tin* 
Ban-age ? — Yes. 

11733. Do your societies prepare maximum credit statements ‘.■'—N'l-s. 

11734. Krom these statements wilt it 1 h' possible to tiiul out what money they r(‘qvivre 
for cultivation purposes ? — Yes. 

1 l73o. Have these ligures ln'cn eousolidated anywliere V— No ; lhe\ an' of eourst* 
attached with loan applications in central hanks. 

11730. What is the pravth e here ? Docseaeli lueinbei get hi.s loan in a lump .sum ? 
Yes. 3'he usual procetlure is that liieiulHUs ai’c given in n lump, but in Thai’ and Pai'kar 
district 1 have seen that the hank saiu tiims the full amount at once and the societies 
draw it in instalments and give it to their memher.s in instalments. 

11737. And in other societies they <lrn\v in one sum ? - \ cs. 

11738. Is it not wastefid to draw in one iurn]) V — They say that it is viuy u.sclul 
iKwau.sc tliey nec<l money (or cleararn’e and seed and have also to tulvancc* lump sum to 
harU. 

11739. riiey tuiist Ik^ reciuiriiig money also later? \ is. 1 think Ihn-e-fourths 
should Ik’ given at first and one-fourth later. 

11740. Do you not think that giving this money in one lutnp h'ads to a i-ertaiu amount 
of wastage ? — 1 thinlc so. 

11741. Has; any of the societies dr.uvn up any sehcuie for debt re<lemption V—Yes. 
They also })re.serv<’ the names ami addres.ses of membors w ho have been rtaleemed. 

11742. Have you any record ?- Ye.s ; several bonds have b<*en redeemerl by 
.societies ; in l..arkana district there are tiles of sueli bonds. 

11743. Has any che< k been kept over those memV)ers w ho have Iwen redeeme^d ? 
Yes. 

11744. What is your experieju-e ? Have they Ixjrrowed again ? — At least it has not 
been brought to my notice. 

1 1745. But has any enquiry l>een made ? — The auditor makes an enijuiry annually. 

1 174b. fs it a facd that sowcarH here usually do not ad vanee to members of co-operative 
societies in cash ? — It is generally tine rule because? as soon as the crop of a member is 
ready, the co-operative society keeps control over it and does not allow- any one to take 
it. Therefore cveryl>od\- feels diffident to advance loans to memlxTB of co-Of)erative 
societies. The members of societies, especially the managing < ominittee members, are 
very careful to see that the crop of members is not taken away by anybexly. But T may 
say that during the last three years' in some case.s the <*entral banks have' not 
adequately given loans as owing to general failure they have granted postponement. 
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BesideB some 8ocieiie« have reached their one- third limit of assets and so some members 
have been going to sowcars. If it is made half, it will help societies. 

11747. Will it be safe ? — Yes. 

11748. Do you uiean tlvitt l>e<'ause tiie banks do not tinance societies adequately and 
not on account of their fault that the rnemlH rs to a certain extent have been driven to 
soiocars ? — Yes. 

11749. Do you think that in sue}) oise.s help troiii (iov enimeiit is necessary ? Yes ; 

I think some funds may be placed at the disposal of our central banks to tide over the 
crisis and to advance suflieiently to societies. 

11750. Do (Joveinruent advam'c taejavi in bad years Y - 'i'es. they do advance. 

11751. Y'hrough eo-operative societies Y— No ; <j;eiierally they advance indepeindeiitly. 

11752. Even to meitilx'rs o1 co-operative societie.s Y — To them they advance on 
a certificate of the pociet y. 

I175T 1))> they give farcuri to the incinl>ers dire< t without consulting societies or 

do they give it after consulting the societies Y — When Mr. Henderson was here, he had 
given some facenri ]oau.s to members without consulting the societi*:s. 

11754. Hut (T(*vernincut tn'ders are that it shouhi 1 h> given through a society ‘.'--Yes: 
but it <tau also be given on the < ertificatc of a society that it has no objec tion to < Joverii- 
ment giving iaccavi to a member of its society. 

11755. Will you tell me how far the societies have di.spbiced sawcar^'i — fn Taudo 
Allahyar lahihi ajul in some other well-develoyx'd lulvkfts, societies have displaced 
nowcars. 

11758. Whuli (!<• you call “ Mell-develo|K'd falnk<f,^ " Y- ^'he bv/a/.y/.v like Tando 
Allahyar, Halu, Sinjhoro and some (alvkas of Eaikaua ilistriet, \\}iere the Movement is 
well'develo].K'd . 

1 }757. Are t liere juaiiy such villages in these thr<‘e falnhts Y— -In villages where there 
are gornl societies, 1 have seen mystdf such instances, and e\en in other tiat ts on actount 
of the advent of the Movement the voycroAv ha\c reduced their vat^' of interest. 
In such though the Movement has not develo]Mst, ye t there has liecji some 

reduction in the rate of interest. 

1 1 758. Yttu probably know that a proposal has l)een placed before iis for centralization 
of tinauee in 8iud, that is to say, all the central banks should combine, have one head 
office with branches instead of the present system of a district bank for each district with 
an Apex Bank in Karachi. What do yon think of this proposal ? — I have read this 

ftcheme. 

11759. But has such a proposal been placed before the Department ? — No. It is 
a good idea to pool together the capital of all district banks. It will be in that case better 
distributed, but 1 find at present that the directors of our district banks are very careful 
to run their respective iu.stitutions efficiently. They feel greater responsibility and while 
advancing loans are very careful, so also at the time of harvest they use all their efforts 
for recoveries and consider the Bank their own (oiicem. If, on the other hand, the 
district banks are converted into branehos, I do not think the advisory committees will 
take the same amount of interest. My own experience is that that of Hal a and Mirpnr 
Bathoro branches of the Bind Central Bank. They have advisory boards there which 
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do not even meet. They do uot care to know even whether loans have Iweu ^iyeu properly 
and whether they luive been returne<l. 

llTtJO. The Central lioard has to depend then ujjon their own staff and not on the 
advisory eonunittees ? — Yes. 

117<51. Tfiere is no loea) interest “r No. 

1 1702. This will be a great loss That is m hat L feel. 

117U:h Yon think that the reHponHiV>ility <d running a hx al iiislllutioii should be witli 
the loc al people Yes. 

117t)4. You say : " Loans aie sekbnn horroweii or atlvanced on the .seevirity of the 
standing crop Scv'eral people have told us that it is usual to take loans on the starnling 
crop 'i — Yes ; But the standing < rt)p is uot mortgaged. 

117Hr>, Is it not the understanding la^tween a .yi/eror and an ugj ieiilt urist tliat the 
standing erop slunrld be brought to the snircar for sale Y- - Yes : even ladore the crop is 
sown, when an ordinary loan is given, tlu* uuvlerstaiuliug is tliat he will sell the crop 
through a soti^rar. 

117db. Aie there furwai'd sales Y- ' Ycs. 

1 17(i7. HiiM‘ your socictuss l^ecui giving any longderrii loans for l.aTid improvonient ?~ 
Yes. 

llTtiS. To any large extent Y In fact the possihilites for lan<l improvement are 
^cry fe\A e\e<>ptiMg digging of wcdls or er<M'ting pumps anrl raising of bunds. 8o the 
amount re(j\iired foT* land iinprovciuent is iu>t min }) iu Sind. However, some people 
have applieil for sin h loans and they have been given. 

1 J7t>b. Have you been able to make luiieh use of the tdccari placed at tlie disposal of 
the Co-operative Movement by (loveminent Y — No ; not to an a 7 )preeiHl>h‘ extent. 

J177d. Is tlnwe not mueh demand Y — No. 

1 1771. Are you aware that the Im^ierial Hank is H<lvai>('iug on tlio seenrity of prodina* 
since last year Y — Yes. 

11772. Do many people take advantage of it ?- l^ast ye*ar only a few^ ^leople took 
advantage of it, but this year a gofal number have done so. 

11773. You estimate the average cost of cultivation at Bs. 25 |»cr acre Y — Yes. 
Ordinarily for euL ivation purposes the average amount required is Rh. Id to Ks. 15 
per acre, but in. cotton areas the average cost is Rs. 4b and. tlnwofore, if we take the 
average for the w'holc of Sind, it will come to Rs. 25 per acre. 

11774. in cotton, what is the largest item ? — Manuring. 

11775. Are you a zemindar ? — ^Yes, 

11776. How much do you advance to your knrif^ ? — Ba. 200 per mar cultivating 
10 acres or Rs. 200 per hari. 

11777. Is it the usual rate for all zemindars in Hyderabad district Y — Yes ; that is 
the usual rate with most of them. 

11778. But there are some zemindars '^'ho give them food grains throughout the year. 
Ifl this in addition to cash ? — Yes. Then they give very little cash. 

11779. But when you give Rs. 200 does the hari go to a bania too ? — ^No. 



Al>out markftijij/, wht^re do your meml)er.s of oo-opcrative societies i^enerallv 
sfdl their prodTUM* ? - ( rcjierally they sell through the local haniax. We have, however, 
reeeutly started sale societies. 

11781. There only a few sale societies V Ves ; and where theix^ arc' none, thc‘ 
memlMWs dispose of thedr < rop tlnouph the ordinary hani<i. 

11782. Not under eoinpidsion ? — Mo. 

1178:T |)<» they gel a better pric e than people who l)orr()w from a fmnia ? — Yes. In 
( a.se of a rncnnhei- of soeiety lie has the liberty to sell it to icnyone from whom he gets 
iK'ttcr ])rir( . He is not eonipcdled to sell thrcnjgh u parti«'ulai s^urrnr or a hajria. 

1 17S4. Wliat is your experience* about sah‘ societies 'r It is a new mov ement, but thc' 
difticnlt V is that we have* in Simt no organised markets with o(,niniit tees or arrangements 
for gculow ivs or de]jnts. 

ll78o. U'herc do your meint>ers sell their pi-odn<-c ? -Wc* jness tlnun to tiring thedr 
[>rociti<*e to tnir sale* society, if any siu h exists in the* nc'igh honrhoted . 

II78H. Where tlo the sale* .societic's .sc'll their proftme ? Thev sell it in tin* town 
local I ly. 

11787. What advantage do nnuntcers gcO l»y the pn sc io. sn stcmi ? 'I'lic*y get correct 
weights and tietter price'. 

117HS. Hon many .socic'tics toivc you now m tually w'orking - Kight. 

1 17Hb. What do they deal with V- ''I’lic' soc iety in 'I'ando .\llahyar de als in food grains 
and <'OUim. I'he society in Larkana dcmls in rico ; that in Shika rpm- d.* ,ds in wlieat 
rind ricc' atid that in Malir in potatoes. 

I 17th>. Of tht^'s^e eight, wtiieh are the* old .societies 7- -Shikarpnr and Malir. 

Il7bl. Are l he memliers loyal ? (iencrally the rnemlMMs win* receive advance's 
are loyal. 

11792. Do the credit soeielies advance to memhers or the salesoc:iety at JShikarpuiO - 
In case of niembc-rs eil credit societies, loans are advaTict'd bv such societies and in the 
case' of others the sab* soeic'ty. 

I 179‘>. Do you think that orgaui/c'd markets are' reepnred ? ^Yes. 

11794. Would the other people' briug their prcxJuc't' to the organi/A*d marked Yes. 
We will have more' members in the’ .'-ah' societies then, if they see the van tape c)f the 
markets. 

11790. Do sale soeietie.s make advances against the security of gcxKis V Yes, 

11799. Have they their own godowus ? Yes. 

11797. 1)0 many take advantage of them ? — Yes, but unfortunately last year the 

rates fell and the people derive*d no In'iieht from holding haek the priKlnce. 

1 1798. Where is this .\et III of 1899 applied ? ~ It is on Jamrao. 

11799. You say that loans for redemption of old debts ordinarily are repay- 
able in five annual instalments. Is this a sufheumt number of instalments ? — Yes. 
Ordinarily. 

11800. Do they pay yearly ? — Yes. 

11801. If the instalments are extended to 10 years, will it not facilitate the 
repayment ? — Yes. 
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11802. Have you made any attempts to organise the sale of milk and ghee ? — We are 
trying. 

11803. In your statement yon aay that when there is one crop, the agriculturist 
remains busy for only six months. Has he any other occupation for six months ? — He 
is generally engaged in other agricultural business. 

Supposing he does all the agricultural business, will he l>e fully employed 
if he has only one crop ?— No ; I think after the Barrage is completed he will get full 
employTnen t. 

11805. In your stattuuent, you say that the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank's 
debentures should be included in the list of trustee securities. But they are incliide<l ? - 
1 did not know that. 

11806. In your statement, you paint out differcmt institutions in existeme 
for encouraging saving and inve.stment habits among the people, and ytm include local 
mivcars as one of the institut ions. How do they encourage savings ? — Sotue peopje do 
deposit with .souraov. 

118ti7. Further oil you say tliat if branches of post ofliee savings banks are opfuied 
in small villages, educated people will take advantage of them. Are they doing it now 
where there arc branehes - Yes. 

11808. Not agrieultiirists ?- -No. Not agriculturists, but educated jK^ople and 
merchants do take' advantage. 

11809. Put ill small villages tbcrc. will not be very many of these people ? — Yes, but 
1 mean that liy earrying on propaganda we inig)>} induce people to save. 

11810. i>ator on you say that indueiice of insurance has not Kjiread to rural areas. 
Do you think it rei^uires propaganda ? — Yes. 

11811. What do you think of insuraiK o of ( attle -I do not think it would be success- 
ful, bt^cause cattle die in numbers on account of epidemics. 

11812. Does that happen often ? — Yes. 

11813. What do you think of insurance of <?rop8 ? — 1 have nut thought ovei' it. 

11814. Do Mussalmans now take interest? — They have deposits and sliarcs in the 
banks and are given interests and dividend thereon to which they have no objection 
nowadays. They have Ixcn accepting freely. 

11815. Mr. Kamat : Khan Bahadur, during the last ten years of the Co-0]Kuative 
Movement, judging from the number of siM-ieties and the numlicr of members, can you 
say that the Movement has made rapid strides in Rind — Yes. 

11816. That is one way of judging the problem. But judge it from another stand- 
point. How many people, who really are wdthin the Movement, are f n^e from the clutches 
of money- lend(Ts ? — 1 think so far as my knowledge goes, previous to the last three years 
many of them were free from banias' debts, because we had societies which tried to admit 
small people, who had very small requirements and, therefore, they could be redeerred 
of their small debts. Moreover, fortimately when we started tlie Movement in Sind, 
the first five or six years were very good and, therefore, they were redeemed of their 
small debts. In fact, during those years we could boast that some pijople hod even 
purchased new lands ; but the last three years have Iieen had and so some people have 
been going to sowcars also. 
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11817. Of coTirse, these three years have been rather exceptional. But, on the other 
hand, it has been alleged that the primary society has become a sort of second sotecar 
where there was one aowcar before, if not for major requirements, for minor requirements, 
and the indebteninesa still remains. Do you not think that this allegation is materially 
true ? — So far as the best of the societies are concerned, it is not a fact. As regards 
others, the memlKirs on account of failure of crops have of late been going to aowcars for 
provision of fowl grains, or some such things, but not for big cash advances. 

11818. About your zeminduri banks, you stated tliat they were doing well. On the 
other hand, there is a view, for instance, yesterday Rai Bahadur Prilamdas stated in 
his statement : 1 am of opinion that while it is necessary to provide co-operative finance 

for holders up to 250 acres, the larger zemindars should stand in no need of finance if 
tiiey arc steady,” I want to know whether your zemindari banks finance even the bigger 
zemindars ? — No ; only second class zemindars. 

11810. I’he second class man may be holding even 500 to 1,000 acres ?— Yes ; but 
we generally select the best people, and admit only those zemindars who are not dishonest 
or who are not heavily indebted or extravagant. That is why the work of our zemindari 
banks is going on well, 

11820. What I wanted to be quite clear alK)ut was whether that financ e is not 
wasted No, because the Boards try their level best to admit only good and deserving 
people. 

11821. We hoard a suggestion from one of the pleaders that unless there is a liability 
of personal arrest, there is no check on the pari of the agriculturist to borrow, and that 
there should be some sort of legislation or amendment of existing legislation so that this 
fear of arrest should remain there. Do you agree wdth that ? — That is only tlie zemindar's 
point of view*. 1 know that particular zemindar. Some haris have taken away large 
fluids of his and absconded. So he wishes them to Ix^ brought to book in some way or 
the other, hut I do not think such legislation necessary. The hari runs away bec-ause 
he cannot pay. If the c rops fail, whence can he bring the money ? And if he 
is arrested and sent to gaol, it will he hardship on the poor man. Ordinarily the 
agricidturist is honest if he has good crops. It is only 'when the crops fail and he 
cannot pay, and the zeniandar also declines to advance him further loans, that he decides 
to run away. 

11822. Sjxiaking about the Barrage land area, is it true that some land is reserved for 
big zemindars ? — No. 

11828. In your opinion, is it desirable that those who already possess lands in Sind 
should also be allowed to ac quire more lands, or should lands be given preferably to Haris 
who are landless ?-“Preferably to haris ; but here it is a question of husinesg. Govern- 
ment have spent erores of rupees on the schemes, and they will sell the land by auction, 
and naturally, the highest bidder will get it. 

11824. You fear that this will happen so that the ricli will he richer and the poor will 
have no lands at all ? — Yes ; but the Government are going to reserve some 50,000 
acres for peasants which will help the hari class. 

11825. Mentioning the remedies which you have suggested in your statement to 
remove the defects of the Movement, you say that steps should be taken for the applica- 
tion of the Land Alienation Act in Sind. W^ill you develop that ? — Yes ; I have stated 
that because now I find that on account of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act the 
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things have come to this pass that if anyone wants cash of Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 
from a he cannot get it unless he executes an outright sale deed- Of course, 

the understanding remains that, if he pays hack the money, the land wdll be restoreti 
to him. 

11820. You mean you are for such reasons in favour of Land Alienation Act for 
Sind ? — Yes, with some modifications. I do not w'ant tlie Act for big zemindar,s, but 
we must protect small zemindars owning small areas of 2d0 acres or so. 1 do not, 
however, want to have the Ihinjab Land Alienation, A<d in toto. 

11827. You w^ant to modify it in the interests of small khaledars i — Yes, they havt' 
l)eon ticpri\ ed of their land by hanias. 

11828. Are you also in favour of a Rural Insolvency Act Yes ; it will help them. 

11829. Supposing such an Act is passed in w^hat ways w'oiild it wipe oh old 
debts ? — It will be as in the ease of other insolvents. What 1 mean to sny is that some 
Act may be passed by which an agriculturist may ha\o the same coma^ssion as enjoyed 
by other people in urban areas, 

1 1830. You have stated that last ycair the Imperial Rank helped people with loans 
on th<‘ mortgage of their gootls in godowns. How did that, experimejit work from the 
point of view of those who wanted to sell goods ?- -As 1 have said above, last y(?ar there 
wore fiuetuations in prices, ami uitiinatcly the prices w'ent dowui. The result was that 
the grain depositors got much lowt‘r prices than they had anticipated . It W'as exeeptional 
last year, ft is not alw'ays si) ; and the people will <*ertaijily be l>euclited by holding up 
their goods, 

11831. Was there any difficulty felt by the sellers to get their goods releascMi 
from the bank as and when they w'anted to sfdl ? — No : there' was no diflieult y so far 
as I know. 

11832. About the Lneumbered Kstates Act and its jelation toprimary societies, 
1 think Rai RaluKiui' Rritamdas Kugg<'^dcd that the re should be some concession in favour 
of societies. What is your vicav ? — I w'ill <‘ert:a.iidy w'clcomc this, but it is not possible, 
because the Entuimbercd Estates Act protects all })ersous, w'ho are in debt, whether the 
creditors are societies, (Sovornmeiit or soyy'urs. As soon as the person is taken op under 
protection, the entire holding of hi.s is managed by the manager, and lie receives some 
allowanct^ till his del)ts are wiped olf. 

11833. The Chairman : Are any (fovernmentdues the iirst charge ? — Yes, and the 
second claim is ours. 

11834. Ls that admitted ‘/—Yes. 

11835. That is not under the law' ? — That is by the Commissioner’s orders. 

11838. Mr. Kamat : You are not treated like hanias ? — No ; our elaim staiids oven 
above the first class mortgages of hanias ; we have preferential treatment. 

11837. .Speaking about the allegation sometimes made that, when the zemindar is 
in debt, he tries to take advantage of the Encumbered Estates Ac't and defrauds the 
creditors, is that true ? — Generally when he is deep in debt, he has no other alternative 
but to go in for the protection of the Encumbered Estates Act. 

11838. But the manager of the Encumbered Estates is not really speaking a judicial 
court ; ho is a revenue ofiicer Y — He is a revenue officer and has powers under the Land 
Revenue Code as Collector. 
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11831). But creditors cannot appear before him as they can appear before a judicial 
<^ourt arul get some justic^e ? — Under the Act they cannot go anywhere else. And the 
appeal is preferred to the Commissioner. 

1 1840. So you think that the system of adjudication of plaints l>efore a revenue officer 
is satisfattory in the same manner as adjudication of plaints btdore a judicial 
officer ? After all it is a revenue court ? — In the civil court they might get better 
advantage's ; but the idea is to help the agriculturists whose case is well understood by 
the revenue officers. 

11H41. Speaking about subsidiary industries, you have something like pottery and 
lac'qiier woi'k here. Is there any scope of developing those industries in 8ind ? — Yes. 

11842. What attempts have been made ?— The Director of Industries had Ik^cii here 
last year, and he has appoinfod some in.spectors. They arc ( ousidcring how to develop 
those industries. 

1 1843. You are in favour of having a Money-lenders’ Act like the Punjab 
Money-hmders’ Act. But have you studied carefully the provisions of the Act ? — I 
have not studied the Act itself, but some protective legislation of the kind is certainly 
welcome. 

11844. Mr, V, L. M(hla : You Hiiggest that one of the remedies for improving the 
present defects of the Movement is the expansion and development of co-operative 
.societies, is there anything at present to impede such expHn.sion, say. the inadequacy 
of the staff ? — Not that, but it is the general illiterai'y ot tlie people. One cannot get 
even a single literate person in some plac es nor a good chaiinian or a scu rctary. 

11845. Have you sutliciont staff to audit and to look after more societies ? — So far 
as audit is concerned, the staff is alright. But for industries, if an industrial organiser 
is appointed, he will be of great help. 

11848. About the land improvement loans placed by tiovernment at the disposal of 
co-operative societies, you said that much use was not being nurde of these loans ? — ^There 
was not much need for them, l>ocause there were few objects for which loans were 
required. 

11847. Is there no complaint as in the Presidency proper about the delay in the 
sanction of loans ? Does that keep back people from aj>plying for loans V — Not that ; 
but the procedure is such that it causes some delay. 

11848. \"ou want the Imperial Jiauk to advaiu'e against mortgage ionds. Do you 
not want the Imperial Bank to go in for puiH‘hase of these bonds 'i - Both. 

11H49, Have any of your sale societies experienced any vlifiiculties about storage 
accommodation In the beginning generally they have .sma ll funds at their disposal, 
and 80 if a subsidy is given to them for this purpose, it will be helpful. 

11850. Have they got subsidies from Government ?- — Some of them do get it, but the 
amount is small. 

11851. What is the area of operations of zcnmmlari banks? — Tii Mii'purkhas they 
have two divisions of the district and in Larkana the whole district. 

11852. Is that not too large? — No; bt^cause the big zemiyidars know each other 
very well. 

11863. What is the minimum below which they will not lend ? — We have no 
minimum. 
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11854. About the land mortgage organisation, do you want separate organisations 
for the Barrage area aiui for the rest of Sind, or one organisation for the whole of 
k!5ind ? — One organisation for Sind, 

11855. Wh}^ do you say in your statement that other industries not allit^tl to 
agriculture cannot be organisefi on co-opt'rative basis Because there is no 
industrial organiser here. 

1185(1. Your Sind C-cntral Bank has two hram hes. Do your other central banks 
have any branches ‘i — Larkana has one and H^'deral^ad has also one. 

1 1 857. Do you think that if more bran<-hes are started , some of the d itli( iil ties pointed 
by you in your statement would be eliminated ? — Yes ; surely it will b<' a great 
help to the agriculturists. 

(I'he witness withdrew.) 

MUKHI DAYARAM, Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

I have ix'rsonal knowledge and experienec of only the seeojul part of the 
tj LK^stiojumire and will, therefore, dtail only with those (piestions n hich pt^rtaiii to it, 

1. The ordinary functions of imligenous bankers of my cxj>erien< e art' 

(rt) To ret oive deposits. 

(b) To invest these in hundl^^. 

(r) To advance monies on ]>er.sonal cretiit or against land produce to be sold on 
eojnniisHion basis. 

(d) To invest in the banker's own trade and business. 

Note . — Majority of indigenous bankers are important iruiustrialists and traders 
themselves. 

2. The extent to which the banker can do as above deptmds largely upon the deposits 
he receives whieh in turn deptuid upon the amount of money available. Though he has 
c*apital of liis own, yet his c apac ity for tinancing other ])arties is eonsiderably inc reased 
by the money that is deposited with fuin. 

II. I cannot say what is the aggregate eapitnl iuvesUid by tlu' difforeut indigenous 
bankers of this place, ft would be diflieult for any one even to guess it. But I Indie ve 
that; with the advent of the Imperial Bank which has (lovernment secujrity behind it, 
the business of indigenous bankers would be much less than in former times owing to 
its competition. 

{a) The expenses of the indigenous Imnker are very low' beciause his mctho<^ls are 
simple. Indeed, 1 lx?lievo, this has contributed greatly to whatever stand he has 
l:>een able to maintain so far. 

(5) The rrdations of one uidigenous bank with anothc^r are, to my knowdedge and 
V)elief, excellent. We have the moral ecnle of bhaibrindi among ourselves and as a 
result there is seldom, if any, a dispute whieh cannot l>e settled easily and amicably. 
As for relations between indigenous banks with local joint stock l)ank8, there are no 
relations at all. We are not recognised as their brothers because wo have no legal 
status. 

(c) The Imperial Bank affords no facility worth its name to an indigenous banker. 
The Bank treats him as any other ordinary merchant or client. 
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4. 1 Bubmit herewith the form of hu7idi generally used. 

5. The ordinary methods of an indigenouB banker of granting a loan is on personal 
credit or against land produ< e. The rate of interest for the former is usually dependent 
upon the Bank rate which tluctuateH according to the time of the year. As for the latter, 
it is usually 6 per (?ent. l)ecause the proflu(*e is in most cases sold tiio banker for kkt 
client on commission basis. The rate of interest allowed on dep<.>Bits depends upon the 
time of the year and is ruled by the general market rate. 

(}. I have no knowledge in this line as the town indigenous banker has no direct 
dealings with the small agric ulturist in the ^noJvssiL But the prosperity of town or 
village shroff caj)iiot but benefit the small agrimdturists. 

7. '^rbcic' is no prejudice whatsoever against indigenous banker in this locality. It 
may be tJie Govei nnrcnt and the joint stock banks who are prejudiced against us. It is 
indeed the indigenous bankers who are indirect and close contact with the trading and 
agricultural public aiid this contact has stood the strain of centuries. The confidence 
and coiirtcHy whic h the joint stock banks have among themselves, they do not extend 
to shroffs. The law should allow^ the same facilities to indigenous bankers as to other 
banks, 'i'hc Government Jiutome-lax Department, for instance, when inspecting the 
books of an indigenous banker, demands iiifoiinatiou of accounts of parties whicdi it docs 
not do with other banks. 

I am suT’e tlic^ dealings of indigenous liankers with their customers are done on (|uiUi 
sound lines, 'hhis system ol banking would not exist if it were not so. 

8. 1 would suggest general facilities should be given by thc^ Government through a 
Reserve Bank to indigenous bankc'rs. financial help should lie given to them more 
generously on the basis of approved sc'curity. Kxcept at big c entres, the Reserve Bank 
should liave no branch. As it is, the branclu?s of the Imperial Bank everywhero liave 
almost killed tiie Imsiness of iudigenoii.s banker owing to comjH>t ition. The books of 
indigenous bankers are kept on most sound lines and their systcun cim be comjiared with 
the Western system luost favourably. 

1 do not tliink any indigenous banker eau have objection U> regulating his operations 
l>etter, if it is possible. ^ 

9. I believe that thc' security on the basis of whic h an indigenous banker works, is 
never exacting, eompared to what a joint stock bank demands. In season time he is 
usually obliged to refuse a clumt owing to insufiicienc y of working ca})ital. 

lb. My reply can be clod n cod from the above. 

11. I do not think lot of money remains idle in the ntoftossil in the ofi-seasou as it is 
utilized by loaning it to the agriculturists for cattlt‘, seeds, etc. 

Fc'KM 'O’ Hunoi, 

K nglish Tran.s}ation . 

Rupees (in tigurcs) its halt rupees (in 

figures), its double rii})eeh (in figures). Plcasc' pay 

(drawee's name) end t ton at (name of place) by 

(drawer’s name) dated period (duration). Please pay 

to bearer in current money. 

(Signature) 
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Oral Evidence. 

11858, Thf Chairyrutn : Mr. Dayaram, you represent the firm of THranaud Tara- 
chand ? — Yes. 

11859. Is your firm very old ? — About 100 years, since tlie time of the Mirs. 

11860. Were you bankers to the Mirs ? — Yes. 

11861. Do you do other business besides pure banking Yes ; we act as bullion 
merchants and commission agents. 

11862. You say in your statement that the ordinary fum tion of iiuligenous bankers 
is to re(‘eive deposits. Does it form an important part of the luisiness here? - Yes. 

1186:1. 1 ask you this l)eeau8e in the Prosideuey proper they do not receive large 
ileposits, but they work on their o\m capital. Ts it not so here ? -They liav(‘ their own 
capital and they receive deposits also, 

11864. Do you get fixed deposits ‘t — Yes. 

11865. We were told yesterday that, while in the case of joint stock banks deposit 
receipts are issued without any stamp, in the (Uise of indigenous bankers yt>u have to fi\ 
the stamp at the same rate as on mudati hundis V -On khita there is no stamp. 

11866. Do you not issue any lixed <leposit receipts ? — In Karadii there is a system 
of issming fixed deposit recei})ts. 

11867. Have they to fix a stamp ?- Formerly they had to, hut now they do not, 
liecausc tlie.y lio not write the period oji the recei}>t. 

11868. Have they to fix the stamp if they were to write the |)ericKl ?- - Yes. 

11869. Do you think that it is lU'cessary in any way to remove this flistinction 
between joint sto<-k banks and indigenous bankers ? — Yes; I think there should bt> no 
stamp. 

11879. Are there some hankers in the talvka headquarters V In Sind no banker could 
be found in taluka headquarters. 

11871. Arc they usually in district headquarters ? — Yes. 

11872. Is the business which the llyderabadi bankers do mncli like the business of 
Shikarpiiri bankers ? — Yes. 

1187:1. We heard that the 8hikapuri bankers go to Madras and (Colombo and they 
also finance the chettiH in Rangoon ? — Yes ; the Hyderabadis do not finance Madras and 
Rangoon chefils. 

11874. Are these deposits received from all classes of people or from any particular 
class of people ? — Those M'ho have no other business deposit with us. 

11875. Do yo\i receive any deposits from zemindars ? — No. 

11876. Is the business you do like the business of joint stock banks, that is, o|xming 
current accounts, giving overdraft's cash credits and dealing in hundis '{- Yen ; it is 
very much like the business done by joint stock banks. 

11877. Yon say that you advance money on the produce of land. Do yon also make 
advances against railway receipts ? — Yes. 

11878. You say in your statement that indigenous bankers also invest their money 
in their o\nti trade and business. Bankers are commission agents and if they also carry 
on their own trade, is that not a handicap ? We were informed that one or two big finus 
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in. Karachi went into liquidation, because they suifered losses in trade ? — Yes ; sometimes 
when they go in for speculation, they suffer losses. 

11879. Are there not many such cases 't — Very seldom ; I do not think that 1 have 
known during the last 25 or 30 years that such bankers failed. 

11880. You say that the business of the indigenous bankers has been diminished due 
to competition of the Imperial Bank. Ck>mpt‘tition in what way ? Attraction of 
deposits V — Attraction of deposits, and the Imperial Bank has opened branches in small 
villages and mandis^ and these branches compete with shroffs. 

11881. Do they advance against produce? — Yes; and they have reduced the 
rates of discounting hundis. And the deposits there all go to the Imperial Bank 
branches, and that money goes to the head office, and no help Is toeing given to the local 
people. 

11882. It must have affeett^d the bankers, but so far as traders and merchants are 
concerned , is it not useful to them to have advances at cheap rates ? — 1 think if there were 
more money, the traders would be l)enofited. 

11883. You again say that the indigenous hankers have practically no connection 
with the joint stock banks. But some of the indigenous bankers, for instance, in 
Shikarpur, get advances and remittance facilities from the branch of tlio Imperial 
Bank They do sometimes get loans. ^ 

11884. Not here ? — Not here, because T think there is not muc h business here. 

11885. Probably the bankers have not approacheci, the lmx)erLal Bank ? — The bankers 
have approac^hed, and the Imperial Bank does give advances, but not to a large 
extent.'^ There are not many approved parties ; only a few are approved by the Imperial 
Bank. 

11880. Prom the point of view of the imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank, 
as the indigenous bankers do not publish their accounts or balance sheet, it is very 
difficult for them to know wliat their actual position is ?- — 1 think if facilit ies are given to 
bankers, they w'ould have no ol>jection to publishing their accounts. 

1 1887, You have given us a form of hundi in English. It is a bearer hundi ? — Yes. 

11888. You have also other form.s, as shahjog, etc. Are they comniun here ? — They 
are al8(» common ; but they are discounted .and, therefore, they write bearer. 

1 1889. You know that tliere is a decision of the High Court, which says that, if there 
is a bearer hundi or a bearer ( heque, it could be t hauged intn order by endorsement. 
That is the present law', it was proposed by the Government of India that a bearer 
cheque should always remain ]:>earer, l)ecause some j>eople w ere in favour of that as that 
would be safe for the party w'hich pays. What is your view' ? Should once a bearer 
always remain a bearer, or should it l>e allowed to be changed into order ?■ — If it is allow'ed 
to changed into order, it will bring inconvenience to merchants. 

11890. In some places we found that it is now a practice to give a sort of English 
cheque form ? — Yes ; but the people here being mostly ignorant of English cannot fill 
up the cheque in English, but if it in vernacular, they would do it, 

11891. Wo have also l>eeii told that it -would be desirable if the usages are standardised . 
Now different shroffs even in the same place have different usages. For instance, some 
give three days and some give five days’ grace. Do you think it w^ould be desirable if the 
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shroffs or other associations could come to a decision about the standardisation of 
usages regarding hundis ? — Yes, it would be desirable. 

1 1892. Does your rate of interest depend on the bank rate ? — Yes. 

11893. Sometimes during the slack season the rates vary ? — Yes ; but if we advance 
on goods to be sold on commission basis, it is only 6 per cent. 

11894. You say in your statement : "" There is no prejudice whatsoever against in- 
digenous bankers in this locality. It may be the Government and the joint st<3ok banks, 
who are prejudiced against u.s But so far as this Committee is concornod, we are not a 
bit prejudiced as you can see from the questionnaire, nor the Government ? — Yes ; but 
the way of the joint stock banks dealing is such that it is apparent that they are prejudiced 
against us. 

11895. They do not know in the case of a parth ular man what his position is. Then 
you say : ' The law should allow same facilities to indigenous bankers as to other banks 
What are the facilities required ? — The joint stock banks are treated as per English la ws, 
and they take protection under English laws. 

11890. Can you point out any particular facility which they enjoy and which you 
have not got ? — Once I remitted Rs. 30,000 to Bombay by Telegraphic Transfer from the 
Alliance Bank. 1 tK>ught it at 4 o'l look. That Bank failed at 5 o'clock. In Bombay 
and Calcutta they suspended payment at about 12 o’cloerk. So I was advised by some 
pleaders in Karachi that 1 should file a suit . I went and engaged a solicitor in Cah.-utta 
and filed a suit. The suit wont in my favour, but again the InqK'rial Bank mode an 
apptml, and 1 was told that they woidd take advantage of English law, and the case 
would go against me, and I found that the case went against me. 

11897. Does it show any distinction between the jomt stock banks and the indigenous 
banker ? It must be purely' a que.«tion of law ? — I could not see why they purchased 
the Telegraphic Transfer in Karachi when the Bank suspended payment at 12 o’clock, 
and I lost Ks, 30,000. 

11898. Have you any general sugg<‘stions to make as to the way in which indigenous 
banking can be developed more than at present ? At present they finance most of the 
internal trade ? — The banks should advance to the shroffs, and they should have the same 
feeling towards the shroffs as they have towards other banks. 

11899. Mr. Kamat : The Imperial Bank at Hyderabad is situated about two miles 
from the quarters of the mercantile community. Do the shroffs and nu^rchants find it 
rather inconvenient because of the distance to deal with the Bank ? — Yes. 

11910. Yet there must be all the same large transactions beUveen dealers and the 
Imperial Bank ? — JSo docs distance make any material diflerencc V- — They do not like 
to go two miles, and they are afraid that they will be robbed on the way. 

11901. Has the Imperial Bank here its list of approved shroffs^ — It must have. 
I have no dealings with the Imperial Bank here, because there is not much business. 
This is not a commercial town. Here only some shroffs keep gold and silver with the 
Bank, and there is no other business of the merchants here. 

11902. Is there a feeling amongst the shroffs here that the list of approved shroffs 
ifl rather small, and that there should bo more shroffs on the Bank’s list ? — Ye.s, there is 
that feeling. 

11903. What objection has the Bank to have a larger number of approved shroffs 
in its Uflt ? — I have not heard of any objection. 
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11904. Are you in touch Avith the Shroffs’ Association in Bombay ? — No. 

11906. Is there no connection whatsoever between shroffs here and shroffs in 
Bombay ? — Yes, we have. 

11900. Have you heard of the suggestion made by the Bombay {Shroffs’ Association 
that there should 1 k‘ a systein of appointing shroffs as guarantee agents of the Imperial 
Bank, that is to say, instead of ojicining branches in small places, say, at Bukkur or 
Larkana, they should entrust the banking birsincss to one or two shroffs from whom 
guarantee should l>e taken. That is the suggestion. As a shroff do yon like tlie sugges- 
tion ? — Yes. Formeily, Ixdore the Imperial Bank had any branches in I^rkana or 
Hyderaba<l or Snkkur, this Ijusiness was done mostly by shroffs, (Jovernment used to 
advan(^e money to these shroffs. TIu* TrcHsury money was always deposited w'itli these 
shroffs. 

11997. 'rhal is a <iitfercnt thing. 'Pho.se shrojfs did not a(;t actually as agents of the 
lm|>erial Bank, and the hiiperial Bank did not perhaps recognise them as their agents. 
Under this proposal the Bank should recognise the shroff as its approved agent, and the * 
public should deal with those shroffs as tlie IkuiU’s represontati\'es r — I think that will 
l>euefit the public more. 

1 1908. VV\ili the public have confidem e as theyhaxe ( ontidence in the lin})erial Bank 
branches ? — If they know that it is supported h> (fovci nment. tliey will have l unfidem e. 

11909. Do you think that if the shroff appointed an agent of the Imperial Bank, 
and if he is allowed to do his own ])rivate business, say, Inillion or buying rice and cotton, 
the confidt'Tiee of the pnhllc in them will Ik' great ? — 1 cannot say exactly, l>ut there 
ap|X3ar8 no reason w liy it should not. 

11910. Do you feel doubtful about it ? — Yes, lait all are not equal. 

11911. A suggestion has been made to ns that a shroff should be registered. I wa)uld 
rather say the names of approved shroffs should be registered just as doctors have to bc') 
registered, lawyers have to be given sortmJs^ and a list of them should l>c kept in a 
(loveriimeni othco. Would you like this idea V — In that cas<‘, only a few w ill have the 
ad vantage, 

11912. There are twc) suggestions: One is tc» keep an approved list of registered 
shroffs, that their accounts should he audited by some chartered accountant and balance 
sheet should lx? published. About the second thing you have said that it w'ould lx? a 
good thing to have the balance sheet ? — It should not lx* published, but it should only 
be submitted to the Imperial Bank. Many w'OuUl not like to expose their affairs. 

11913. The Chairman : Would not the depositors like to know w hat is the position of 
a banker wdth w^hom they are depositing their money ? Would not this increase the 
number of depositors ? — Yes ; })ut the pi'ople here would not like to expose even what 
their income is. 

11914. Mr. Kamat : About this complaint that the Income-tax Department when 
inspecting the books of indigenous bankers demand the names of depositors whereas in 
the case bf a bank this is not insisted upon, this is probably because your word is 
not taken as the final word by the Income-tax Department whereas in the case of a 
bank they are more confident in their statement "i — When they see the books of 
indigenous bankers, and if they are quite honestly kept, they should not ask for 
further details. 
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11915. Suppose you are registered as aii approved bunker and fac'ilities given to you 
and you send a statement in writing to the Ineomedax Department saying that it 
should be accepted as a truthful statement, and if this is agreed to, in that case would 
you accept the idea of registration of shroffs ? — Even if I am not registered 1 would not 
like that I should be treated quite the contrary. This means that the Income-tax Depart- 
ment distrusts me. 

11910. Is it your idea that even without registration you should be placed on a par 
with the Imperial Bank ? — Yes. 

11917. Have you tried to approach the Income-tax Department and tell them that 
a written statement might be furni.shed on behalf of shroffs and that should be accepted 
and they have refused ? Have you made this suggestion that you should be placexl 
on the same level as the Imjterial Bank ? — I have submitted a written statement, but 
even then they ask me to produce my books, and in the ease of th(^ Imperial Bank it is 
not so. 

11918. Professor Kale : You said to the (-hairman that <'hcques would b(' popular 
if they are written out in the vernacular scripts. It has been staled by eerlain wotnesRCH 
iK'.fore 118 that there will he the ditiiimlty of deciphei'ing t he signatures in the vin'iiacular. 
Do you Ix'lieve that there will really be sin h a dilhetiHy ? - -No. T know those w ho are 
accustomed to write in English in t he beginning ( annot feel any (liftieulty, but for others 
in the beginning there w'ill be some diftioult^ 

11919, M i\ I'. L. Melild . Do you wish that indigenous bauUiu's should be conneeb'd 
wdth the proposed Resei ve Bank of India ? \h‘s. 

11920. Will you lii#lit this eoucession only to approved bankers or to all bankers 1 — 
1 would like to extend it to all indigenous bankers. 

11921. From the smallest to the biggest ?-- yeK. 

1 1922. Vou refer here to the Imperial Uank having killed the business of bankers 
and you are referring, I think, to tlie eonditions in the Ihinjab where, they have opened 
up small hranch(‘.s. Hut in 8ind proper where exactly does thchr compidition lie ? In 
Sind there are no branches ? — '^khey ha ve one at Hyderalmd, one at Larkana and in 
other places. 

11923. But not in smaller places ?-- No. 

11924. Here you ha\c said that the Imperial Hank affords no facility worth the name 
to indigenous bankers or lotal shroffs or sowcfus. WJicre. exactly then docs this comptdi- 
tion has affeeded indigenous Imnkers in Sind ? — 1 wn)uld say that the branch of the 
Imperial Bank in Larkana which is a ctmirc of rice cultivation floes not help the people 
there in advancing money. It receives deposits from them but it does not finance them 
as much as it could and again all this money goes to the Head office. 

11926. Do you suggest that the money whif^h could have f>een otherwise used locally 
is lost ? — Yes. 

11926. Why cannot the indigenous bankers get deposits, Ixcause the Imperial Bank 
pays only 2J per cent, on deposits while local bankers can pay more ? — But there are 
these treasury bills and cash certificates which take away the money. Therefore, 
there is this stringency of money. 


(The witnesB withdrew.) 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

1. Before the advent of the Co-operative Movement in Sind in 1918 the agriculturist, 
whether he was a landliolder or a mere peasant, was practiealJy financetl by the village 
sowcar for all the purposes detailed in cdauses a, b and c. The Government did finance 
a landholder by way of taccain, but to an almost inappreciable extent. Since 1918 the 
position has materially changed and agriculturists, who are meml>ers of the rural 
co-op<^rative societies, are materially assisted by the latter. Their working capital in 
1918 was Rs, 70 lakhs of whic h Rs. 26 lakhs are their own cax^ital. 

2. The rate usually charged by the sowcars is 18J per cent. X)er annum, though to evade 
the provision of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act only 1 per cent. mensem is 
shown in the account books, bonds and other documents. The rates charged by the 
co-operative societies is from 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, per annum. 

The period of the loan for puiposea mentioned iii clauses a and c is generally 6 to 8 
months, be., up to the next crop and the period for the x^urpose detailed in clause b varies 
according to circumstances from one year to three years and upwards. Governments 
gives laccavi only to landholders and, in view of the xH'iority of the Government debts, 
is satisfied with the security of the bond in resx)ect of which the laccavi is given. The 
co-operative society insists on two jjcrsonal securitie.s who are meiul>ers of the society, 
'rhe sowcar charges high rates of interest and resorts to various tri< ks to got the same. 
In case of defaidt on the jJart of his debtor he has to file a suit in Civil Court on paymont 
of very heavy court fees and other costs incidental to the litigafiou. Often timesfalsw* 
defences of payment are urged by the agriculturist defendants and sometimes with 
success ; and after the sowcar has got his decree, he cannot conveniently recover his 
debt. It is a fact, as remarked by an eminent Judge of Bomfiay, that the misfortune of 
the decree-holder commences from the day he obtains decree and agriculturist judg- 
ment debtor w'hethcr he is a landholder or a mere ha7'i cannot be arrested in execution 
of a money- doertM? nor can his immoveable prox>erty be sold in its execution unless it is 
sx^ecifically mortgaged. The money-lender, therefore, takes extraordinary precautions 
when giving big loan to an agriculturist. A mortgage of his immoveable prox>erty is 
almost invariably insisted upon. The costs of the stamps and registration incidental 
to the mortgage are fairly lieavy and they are borne by the niifortunate agriculturist. 
Sometimes even out-and-out sale of part of his immoveable projierty is insisted upon. 
For a small loan for a short xx-^iod the crop and cattle of the agriculturist are 
hypothecated . 

3. T have already stated that the Government renders financial assistance to the 
agriculturist by way of kiccavi. The Imperial Bank of India and the joint stock 
banks do not play any part in agricultural finance. All these banks arc out in 
India for the benefit of their shareholders and refuse to take any risk. The co-ox>erative 
banks render material assistance so far as their funds can x>^rmit. The Sind Central 
C>o-oj>erative Bank, the various district co-operative banks and the rural agricultural 
societies take the greatest possible part in agricultural finance and to their 
utmost capacity. There cannot be any doubt that agriculturists cannot possibly 
be adequately financed without assistance from the village sotvear — call him a banker, 

^profession money-lender, merchant or dealer. T shall deal A^dth the defects in the present 
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system and the reasons for their existence and suggest remedies when dealing 
with questions Nos. 8 and 9. 

4. There is tmple co-ordination between the co-oj>erative banks and the rural agricul- 
tural society. In fact the latter cannot go on without material assistance from the 
former. It is, however, regretted that there is not that amount of co-ordination Ijetween 
the co-operative banks and societies and the Government as is requisite for their proper 
function. No taccavi should be advanced to an agriculturist who is a defaulter in respect 
of loans due to co-operative bank or niral society. 

2. As the position of the agriculturist is, as a rule, w hether he is a zemindar or a hari 
(particularly a Mahomedan), impecunious he sells his crop in advanc^e at low rates on 
immediate payment of cash. It is true that some time when he gets higher rates at the 
time the crop is ready, he dishonestly sells aw ay tlic produce wdiieh has been already 
sold to other sowcars on immediate payment cash at higher rates. This lie does 
liecause he is conscious that there wdll be immense diHicultios to tlH> previous purchaser 
in the realization of his dues. I would strongly suggest the starting of a very large numbtu' 
of sale societies. 

1 would suggest the amendment of the Indian ^Stamp Act so as to make unstarajx>d 
or iiisuHiciently stamped negotiable instnimeut ailmissible in evidence on payment of 
jieiiaUy. 

3. In my district the value of land per fu‘re varies from Ks. 130 to Rs. r>00. The 
lands nearer to large towns or Railway stations or at the bend of the canals fetch 
(.considerably higher rates. Similarly th(‘ value of the flov' land is very much higher than 
lift land. 

Lands auctioned for non-payment of land revenue an* often times sold for a song. 

The value of land in purchase by private negotiations is (a*rtainly higher than in 
cases detailed in clauses a and b c»f (question No. 3. l.jmds sonudimes are purehaw«l 
by neighlKiuring w^ell -to-do zemindar.^ at fabulous prici'is. 

4. In my province the provisions of section 22 of the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Helicf 
Act have liecn in fona* for the last 3t> years, tbider that section no immoveable property 
of an agriculturist can he sold unless it is sjjecifically mortgaged. 

There are no land mortgage banks in our province, V>ut certain eo-operative banks 
have been authorized to give long-b*rm eredits. It will l)e extremely beneficial to the 
landholders if a land mortgage bank is started in every district. 

It will conduce very greatly to the efficieney and ettieacy of the land mortgage banks 
and other co-operative banks and societies if arrears due to these banking institutions 
are placed by law' on the same basis as arrears for land revenue. 

b. In my province we have suVjsidiary industries supplementary U) agriculture such 
as rice-iniiling or pounding garden prcxluce, dairy farming. These iiKlustries can be 
well encouiaged and others added to, by the starting of co-operative societies. 

7. The Imperial Bank of India and the joint stock banks have practically no relations 
witL the co-operative bank in my province. 

1 w'ould strongly I'eeommend the placing of at least a pt>rtion of the surplus moneys 
available at the Government Treasury with district and central co-operative banks. 

8. Credit facilities are very prejudicially affected by the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act XX of 1926 ami the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act XVTT of 1870. While it may 





^>e permiflsiblt* to Hcrulinizt' the acc ounts of aj 5 ri(mlturiHt from the very commencement 
aud make material red\iction in ratOB. 

It is inconceivable why they should be exempt Irom arrest for tlie decretal debt fouinl 
justly due. The provision of the Sind Encumbered Estates Act XX of 192b and section 22 
of the Dekkhan xVgriculturists' Relief Act liave placed the village' .KOnHar on guard. No 
big loan even a few hundreds is advanced except on a mortgage st'.curity. The stamp 
duties and registration fees are high aud fall very heavily on the unfortunate agTic^ulturist, 
The first Act should be repealed and the latter Act should 1>e nnxlitied >)y repealing 
sections 20 and 22. 

9. The Usurious Loans A<. t is not available in my province as a large number of 
Irorrowers ]>aying unconscionable rates of interest Ixdongs to, the agri< ulturist class who 
get more adequate relief vnider the special registration referred to above. 

It is absolutely uniiecessary lo })a.ss an Act onlines of the Kugli.sli Money-lenders' Act 
for my province. As more adequate relief has l)een already affoided to the really 
deserving class of borrowers. 

The proposed Mom'y- lenders' Lill for the Punjah is an ext remely danger ruis piece of 
legislation and will do more harm than good oven to the class toi- whose benefit 
it is intended . 

Oral Evidence. 

11927. Th^ ('hair Utah . Mr. (hrpaldas, you are a practising pleader here Y — Yes; 

I have Iwen ^rractising as a pleader for the last 92 years. 

11928, YY)u have Ixa'ii the Chairman of the <; 0 -opiTati vi* Institute. Sind Branch - 
Y'es, for six years. 

11929. YY>u are aequainte<l with agrieultural conditions here ? — Yes. Also 1 have 
Ireen the President of the Crhan ('o-operative Bank, Hyderabad, for the last ten years 
and IVcsident of the Khudabadi Ainil Agrieultural Assoeiation which does business 
more or less on the lines of a land mortgage hank. 1 was the ex-President of the 
Khudabadi Amil Bank. ex-l)irt‘etor of the District < Y>-operativ<' Bank, Hyderabad, 
and 1 am now the President of tin* Bar Association. Hyderabad. 

n99t>. Has this Khudabadi Ami) Agrieultural Assoeiation been formed with tfu' 
idea of purchasing lands and fleveloping them ? — Ye^s. and it does banking business 
also. This is a eommimal Assoeiation. If niemlxus are able to get two-thirds, vve give 
them one -third. 

11991. How far do your Crbau Bank and the xVmil Bank tinaiu c small merchants 't — 
So far as the Khudabadi Amil Agricultural As.sociation is concerned, it is not necessarily 
for the trader. It is for a partu'ular community including traders belonging to this 
particular community. My experien< o is that co-operative banks, whieli hav^e come 
into existence with rules and regulations on the basis of communal banks, hav’-e }x‘come 
more useful and safer than urban banks because there the managing board know^s ev'ery- 
body and all the particulars of a borrower, but in the ease of urban banks often times 
you do not know the particulars of a member l>ecau8e they consist of members of all 
commur^ties. 

11932. You mean if the management is efficient, w ould it not be able to know* the 
needs of small traders and merchants and finance them as is done elsewhere ? — If it is 
urban in .its nature, that is to say, belonging to all communities, you cannot know all 
people. 
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11933. But tlie exx>erienoe in some communal banks is that the managing committee 
does not want to take severe action or measure against certain defaulters localise they 
belong to the same community. I am not speaking about your bank, but there may be 
other banks where this may be the case 1 — All the same money is recovered because 
even those persons who are on the managing committee have their self-interest. After 
all they may give some loucession in the matter of extension but not a pie will l>e lost. 
For instance, in the Khudabadi Ainil Bank, which has been in existem e for the last tc'ii 
years, I think, not even Ks. 100 are bad debts. 

11934. Has it alwaj^s Iwen in the ' ‘ clas.s 1 — Yes. in the case of the Urban Bank 
of which I am the President, we have to deal with so many communities. Whenever 
1 am absent, somebody presides and he becomes a little lenient. But in the ease of 
communal banks, at least this is my experience tliat the managing t‘«>mmittee know t he 
lx)rrowcr and all other particulars arc known to them. So there is no chance of their 
losing a pie from him. 

11935. Tlic diOeremc is mutual knowledge? — Yes. 

1193(J. If the selection from the loginning is restricted to people who are efficient 
and who can exercise pmjK‘r control there should be in> reason why it should not work 
on the s^ime lines ? — Vcs. I want to make two or three suggestions for consideration 
of this (A)inmittee about indigenous banking. You were putting just now' questions 
to Mukhi Dayaram on the point of registration of , shroffs. I think it should Ik* more 
»)r less on the lines of a voluntary systi'iu and not compulsory. A compulsory sysUun 
will raise a hue and cry and will not be popular. At the .same time if it is made 
voluntary and if they will be entitled to eertain Ix'uetits. it will succce.d. 

11937. Would you insist u])on their iic-counts ])cing atidited ?''Ycs. In any' c'asc the 
( )lo\ cninient should .see that tin* charges arc* reduced. At present the rharges for ac'counls 
arc extremely high. Another thing 1 would say is. if they .should not c harge more than 
a certain rate of interest to be fixed, then they should have tin privilege that uny document 
executed in their favour .shotdd Ik- at half the rates-— registration as well as stamp. 
These arc the propos^ils 1 >y w hic h real banking c an be developed. 

1 1 938. Do you think that it w'ill lx* possible to enforce a maximum rate of interest ?- 

We cannot enforce it even with all the moral law's. I'lie (Jovcrnmcnt should be able to 
forego a part of ttieir income frofn registration and stam]) fees. I would eveji extend 
this privilc-ge, r/*., they should be entirely exempt from staniq)duty just as the Imperial 
Bank and co-operative banks are exempted entirely from stamp duty, if these privileges 
are extended to indigenous bankers, I am sure they will agree to registration. They 
w'ill be w illing to .submit their books to be ins|K‘eted by any othc r barik. In that case 
they will be in a position to deal with the Imperial Bardc or any other Irank. We can 
regulate that they are not to charge more than 3 per c ent, higher than the Imperial 
Bank rate. The i>eople will then he rushing to indigenous barikimj and indigenouK 
banking will be materially encouraged. Xnw they have to pay Bs. 1 -8-9 for every Us. HI9 
for mortgage with possession oi‘ for an ordinary' bond it is now As. \’2. It can lx* reduced 
to 6 annas. 1 say that .some concession should Ire given to indigenous bankers. I say' 
that for the safety of people and just to see that there has been no litigation, it is the 
duty of Government also to s<ce that there is as little litigation as possible. It should 
create a desire that there should be no litigation. I think we are losing every day some 
lakhs of rupees because so much time is lost and time is money' and you find hundreds 
(jf persons going to civil courts either os parties or as witnesses. If really some 
* 



inducements are given to public, even if they come to court after that, you find that 
there is a lesser litigation. 

11939. What is your experience about the indigenous bankers ? Do they usually 
do some other business l>esides banking ? — Yes. 

11940. Do many suffer on this account ? Have there been many cases in which 
indigenous bankers have become insolvent ?— -They were generally called koiidars 
{pedhiwalhtH)^ i.e.., one who does banking business. When I started practice there were 
at least 30 tf) 40 who were doing business and generally giving money even on hundis. 
This was a part of their banking business. They were also cloth merchants and at the 
same time receiving deposits and giving interest on them. They were combined 
merchants. 1 know that during the period 1909 tr> 1913 many of them collapsed. 

11941. Is there any special for it ? — Their income was comparatively much smaller 
than their exptmses. 

11942. It was not due to speculation ? — No ; it was due to their high living. 

11943. During this brief period of 3 or 4 years, many of them (‘ame to grief. This 

is what you say. What is the reason for it — 1 believe they were cloth merchants and 

it was due to fluctuations. 

11944. The history of indigenous banking is very ini]K>rtai»i. From this point of 
view, it has been suggested to us that, if a State Bank is or is not started, a.s it is, some 
good indigenous bankers may be appointed as agents of the Imperial Bank of India in 
places where they cannot open their branches. If the history of indigenous bankers 
has not been very satisfactory and if there is a likelihood of failures of indigenous bankers 
for some reason or the other, the question of appointing them as agents is of no use 'i — 
1 wdll be strongly against such a proposal. I say that they should be given eertain 
privileges and nothing more, 

11945. Would you keep their system of banking altogether separate */ — Yes. 

11946. Would you not connect the two ? — By connecting the two, T do not think 

that the country Iwnefits. 

11947. What do you say to this suggostiou that indigenous bankers should be financed 
to a larger extent than they are at present liuaueed ? — 1 say if it becomes voluntary, 
then we throw a burden on them and then they can financed by some arrangement 
with the Imperial Bank. For those wiio are registered under these privilege.s, this may 
be done. 

11948. The point is that an indigenous banker should bear his own responsibility 
entirely himself ? — Yes, because the money they earn remains in the country. 

11949. If it is a State Bank, there is no question of money going outside. Siipposing 
there is a Central State Bank or a Reserve Bank, what do you say ? — It will then be 
a different position. I was talking only of the Imperial Bank. T say they just become 
merely agents to earn a living. 

11959. But they will get an advance for extending their business ? — Then they 
would not be agents. But what w ill be the position between them ? Supposing 
a banker who is a so-called agent makes out Ra. 26,000 as net profits per year, to whom 
will it go ? 

11961. But he does certain business with the Imperial Bank's money and he gets 

much commission ? — I say that the business should belong to him. If he were to get 
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a certain rate* it means that the profits go to the Bank. On the contrary, he should be 
the real banker and he should be entitled to get money at a certain rate from the Bank 
and not that he should be merely a commission agent. 

11962. Do you say that finance should be plactni cTitirely at his disposal ? — Yes. 

11953. This will depend upon his ert^dit — These facilities should l>e given to those 
who are registered and on whom certain burdens can be imposeil. When he gets so 
much benefit, you can say that he is not charged more than 6 per cent. 

11954. Alxuit the legal YMjirit tliat you have raised you say that the defences raised 
by an agriculturist are not false defences and at the same time sowcarf* also suffer- You 
say that a hari should be arrested. Do you think that a plaintiff or a creditor always 
comes to court with clean hands ? — Not always. 

11955. Do yon not think that a hari tu- a < ultivator requires some protection as against 
the stronger party — !^o far as the seriitiny of the aecounts of an agrienlturist is concerned , 
1 do not want to rc])eal the whole Aet, I have myself written a hook on the l>ekkhan 
Agrieiilt urists’ Relief A<'t. VMiat I A\ant really is that they should Iw given the fullest 
dis(‘retion ; and there are sevTral pro\ isi(>ns which < an give adequate protection to 
agriculturists. But if it is settled that a ])articular amount is due in fairness he should 
not be deprived of his due. This is jny point, 

1195(>. What advantage would the plaintiff get if the man is arresU^d ? — For 
instance, many haris tak(‘ farravi from one zemindar and run away to another zemindar. 
They have no stake. They have no lands. If a hari lias one bullock, it is also exempt 
from attachment, his crop also is ex<‘mpt fnu.i attachment and everything is exempt 
from attaehment. fie can conv<‘uiently take R.s. 50 from one zemindur and go to 
another. 

11957. If he deliberately does it, it is a serious matter ? — 1 say he is conscious of 
this special po.sition. 

11958. But wc have been told that the position of a hari is bad as it is and if other 
disabilities arc atldetl on him, again it will be still worse ? — C'ertainly. 1 say that he 
should he a peasant proprietor, but there .should Im'; certain disabilities on him after he is 
given a fresh life to st.'irt an<l fie must realize that he fxdiaves properly. 

11959. What is the defect in the Sind Fneumbered Kstales A<d XX of 1926 ? You 
saj" that you want its reptail altogether ’— There is absolutely no necessity for it. 

11960. Have not several testates Iweii savtxl by the fa<d that they are managed by 
(Government and debts paid off ? — 1 know that in some cases lands which really ought 
to fetch Rs. 50,000 a year are leased away for Rs. 15,t)00. 

11961. This is a question of management rather than the Act itself ? — Otherwise, 
the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is there and the property cannot be sold and he 
is entitle<l to instalments. So far as scrutiny of accounts is comJeniod, the court has 
to do it. 

11962. But here it is a question of eflBcient management and payment of debts from 
profits. It is quite a different thing from the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ? — 
In the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act even if an immoveable property Is mortgaged, 
he can get instalments to save the property. But this Act has done so much harm to 
a lender that he is not really a gainer. In many cases he is worse off. The manager 
can reject the just claim of a man on flimsy grounds, except in cases where he believes 
liMO y lot; — 31 
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that the claim is a just one. But if the manager decrees any just claim then the 
person who comes under it is rather a great sufferer because 15 per cent, is the Government 
charges. 15 ]>er cent, is too high. Somotimes fhe estates are not even able to save 
15 per cent. 

11963. Would you like this jxu’centage to l>e reduced V — Yes. Then 1 would have 
no objectifoi to itwS remaining there. It is a high eharge. Secondly the manager cannot 
possibly look after the cultivation himself ; and it is a fact that he leases lands at a very 
low rate. It is only those who are clever and who can bribe him (;an get at that rate. 

11964. What about the Usurious Loans Act ? — It is of no use here. 

11965. Is it because' of the Dekkhau Agriculturists’ Relief Act ? — So far as my 
three or four districts are concerned in wdiich 1 take an interest, the interest charged is 
6 to 9 per cent. 

11966. You would not be in favour of money-lenders being made to keep their accounts 
properly and giving extracts from them to their borrowers ?— I say that it should be 
more or less on a voluntary basis. 

11967. Is it not a fact now that a borrower does not know wliat he owes to a sowcar ?-— 
The lK)rrowcr has become very cltrver now. If a sovrdr goes to a court his claim is 
dismissed unless he gets at knowledgment.s. 

11968. Think of a case which does not go to a court. Th(‘ hoirowei’ would like to 
know' >vhat he ow^cs to him. would he not ?— Still the hfinia would b(t willing to show' him 
his accounts if he is willing to pay, but as a rule he never returns the amount. 

11960. But even if he does not pay, he would still like to know~ how' much he owos 
to him ? — Ho can know it at once. 

11970. You say ; It is, how'over, regretted that ther(‘ is not that amount of co-ordina- 
tion between the ci>-operativc hanks and sot ietics and the Government as is requisite for 
their pro}>cr fuiu'tion ”, Do you mean that Government do not give murh tacravi to 
eo -operative scaieties ? — My suggestions are these that jji the 6rst place Government 
.should guarantee some amount from the Imperial Bank, to Im* ])la<('d at the disposal 
of co-operative banks so that it c-an finanee agriculturists sufficiently. In the local 
branch of the lm]>erial Hank the (h)verumenl are giving them three lakhs of rupees 
every month. 

11971. Probably the local i)raiich manages the" treasury ^ - Yes, 1 say that 
c^o-operative banks will lx‘ preparcMl to financ^e those societies, et<‘., and also the 
agricmltunil (‘lasses provided some portion of this balance is placed at their disposal. 
My second suggostioji Is that Government should arrange that in future before 
advancing tnemvi they should make enquiries to see if the man is not in debt. 

11972. But taccavi is given to members afRr cmisultation wdth their soi'ieties ? — 
This is done so only after the floods, but before it they w'cre given direct. 

1 1973. So far as I remember, orders are distinct that tnccavi to members of co-operative 
societies is to be made either through soc ieties or in consultation with them. Of course, 
in extraordinary eircumstaucea those orders might have been withheld I do not know 
the Government Onlers. ’ 

1 1 974. Y on make another suggestion that negotiable instruments w'hich are unstamped 
should be admissible in e\ddeiice on payment of penalty ? — Yes. 

11975. Would not there be a tendency to have most of them unstamped ? Take 
lihe cose of an ordinary' shroff who issues 10 humlis. How many of them w'ould come to 
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court ? — I am sure, if he knows that he has to pay 20 times the amount as penalty in 
case he fails to stamp it, he would not do it, and even the debtors have become very 
clever now. Therefore, be will not undertake this ri;ik. 

11976. Professor Kah : As regards the question of agency to be given to shroffs, 
the point really is this. To-daj^ the branches of the Imperial Bank in many pla<!e8 are 
not working at a probt and it is stated to us that it is so because the lmj)erial Bank 
management is not in touch with the people and it is necessary that those branches 
should be managed by people who are in touch and in sympathy with the people cont^orned. 
Therefore the alternative to the Imperial Bank starting ])ranelies and carrying them on 
unprofitably is to hand over this duty to some indigenous bankers. This is the real 
alternative suggestexi. The question is wliether the Irrqxvrial Bank should start branches 
in small places and earn no profit or this work should be devolved upon indigenous 
bankers who carry on their own business and at the same time do the work wliich the 
branches of the Imperial Bank would have done ; and as they will he in touch with the 
people, they will l>e able to do it much better. This is the itlea. What do you think 
about this idea ? — 1 again rej>eat that, itistead of handing over to them these agencies, 
they should be registered and should Vh* given some privileges. The 1 raptorial Bank do 
not open branches in the petty villages or petty towns Ix^eause they w^ould not like to 
deal with .smaller people. They would rather like to deal with bigger people. 

11977, But leaving the InqK'rial Bank as it is constituted and as it is worked to-day, 
there may V>e some sort of a Central Ueserve Bank wdiicli may established and it would 
he necessary for this Reserve Bank to come into touc h with small places and it may 
nece.ssary for the Res4*rve Bank to give fucilitie.- to local shroffs ? — If it is a<‘cordiug to 
our own way, then I have no objection to this proposal. But I say that it 
is not possible for such a Bank to come in. 

11978. Air. V. L. Alehta : On this hypothecation of produce, 1 thinli no documents 
are entered into at present ? — In several cases they are written. 

11979. Are they wnrth anything ? — Ko, 

11980. Supposing the debtor is dishohost and again creates a lien in favour of another 
party, what happens further ? — 1 file a suit. 

11981. Supposing a special register of these mortgages is created, w'ould it not facilitate 
matters ? — Yes, and it will be a sufficient security w'orth the name- 

11982. About this land mortgage organization you suggest that a bank should Iw 
created in every district so that there will be about lialf a dozen hanks in Sind V— Yes ; 
there will he seven. 

11983. Will these banks raise their own debentures or would you like them to have 
a central organization ? — I strongly dissent from the view of having a central organization. 
I would rather say decentralization. 

11984. For raising of these debentures will they approach the market separately 
or through some central lx»ard ? — This again depends upon the capacity of the district. 
A mortgage bank in a district may raise money from another district as well, but when 
16ana are given it should be confined in that particular district only because they will be 
able to know the value of land. 

11985. Another of your suggestions is that the dues of co-operative banks and land 
mortgage banks should be treated as arrears of land revenue. Is this not being done 
at present ? — At present, you know% there arc arrears in a co-operative .society. They 
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tak© the cases to arbitration and get an award which they have to execute through 
a civil court or through the revenue authorities. If the dues of a member of a co-operative 
society are treated as arrears of land revenue, we -will get our money. You know that 
in the month of June during the time of revenue collection, all mukhtyarkars 6o not sleep, 
8o there is a sense of responsibility and they are very anxious that there should be no 
arrears of land revenue. So also if our dues are collected on the same basis, we will get 
all our money. 

1198b. But have you not the legal facility ? — But 1 say we should have the 
administrative facility. 

11987. Mr. Kamat : Have you any suggestion to make ho\v the Co-operative Move- 
ment could help a hari to get some land ? — We must have* separate land mortgage banks 
lor haris. The partic;ular land wdii(‘h a hari gets is to be mortgaged and is not really 
to be his property nor is it to l)e alienated. It would be something like hire pur- 
chase system V>ecause the land should remain as the property of the mortgage bank. 
Our Khudabadi Amil Agricultural Association intends to get lands for members. For 
this purpose we have raised (a^rtain funds. We will aiso take certain funds from Govern- 
ment and from the party eoneernerl who w islies to Veconu' the owner of it ultimately. 
We have been raising our capital now' to rupccH ten lakhs. We arc collec ting also 
share capital. 

11988. Your Assoc-iation would In’! something like a housing association V — There is 
the Khudabadi Amil Housing Society. 

11989. But your Association is intended to do agriculture through your members ‘I — 
Yes. 

11990. Here it would be through ordinary haris ? — Yes, this will be dilTerent. As 
1 said, for the benefit of Aari* co-operative siJieieties can do ; and the co-operative 
societies are again dealing wdth tht* Hyderabad District Bank or with the Karachi 
Ceixtral Co-operative Bank and then they can get assistance froni the Bombay Provincial 
Bank also. By this A^’ay we ean do a great deal for haris. 

11991. In that ease W'ould you have the baiai system or would you give him land for 
agricultural purposes on his own responsil)iIity ?-— 1 would give him land on his own 
responsibility. After sometime the ^Khudabadi Amil Agricultural Association would 
have its own transport, for instam e, motor l)iis4^s and like that, to do away wuth cattle. 
At present there are many honest harts who possess one or two bullotiks and they are 
stolen away. »So far as this Khudabadi Amil Association is concerned, I have put before 
them that they should do away entirely with cattle and take to modem machinery 
because we shall be financing everybody. In any ease we w'ant to try all these 
modern means. 

11992. Well this is all for the Amil community, I am just asking you whether 
the same thing can be done in the ease of haris also ? — It is difficult to answ'er. 

11993. Professor Kale : You just referi'ed to the question of district banks. Now 
it has been suggested to us that the time has come w hen the district banks should be 
abolished and they should be converted into branches of a central bank. What have 
you to 0ay to this suggestion ? — 1 think this is the suggestion of Mr. Tbadani. It will 
be a positive stake. 

11994. Their argument is that centralization of funds is a great necessity. Afisume 
tKat thin is a sort of a homogeneous province, would it be better from the point of view of 
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the Oo -operative Movement that there should be concentration of finance and financial 
policy, and would it reduce the rate of interest if the centralization, as suggested, is 
carried out? — I say that if we are to argue further, the greater the centralization, the 
greater the benefit, but then the Karachi Bank should disapptuir and if we stretch the 
argument further, the Provincial Bank also should disappear. 1 say the local people 
are the best judges. It was suggested probably by some gentleinan that they can 
have ad visoiy committees of local men. If this is so, where, is then the qucHtion of 
centralization ? 

llOfifi. What have you to say to their argument in the <’ase of distri<*t banks that the 
right type of men are not available for management and super vision ? — If thivS is ho, there 
is an admission; that is to say, they cannot even get a local advisory (‘(>mii\ittee. If 
it is admitted that they can get a local advisory cominittce, 1 say in that (. ase at present 
also the advisory committee is the managing committee. I think it is necessary 
that there sliould be centralization for inspection of statT and also for promotion to 
managers. 

1199fi. The Chairman : Is it your idea that l^ecause there are no prospects in future, 
the manager of a bank does not work as well as he should or could ?- Yes ; so centrali- 
zation in this respect is necessary. Surely for the benefit of the staff it is nec^essary. 

1 1997. One of their reasons for (centralization of financ e was the ad vantagf^ of getting 
more finance ? — So far as this is coucernctl. f should think that it is very much better 
that each manager of a bank should know what the micds of tht^ peoplci are. You can 
have certainly a paid manager on a certain scale and if really the buHiuess int'n'ases you 
can again add to his salary. 

11998. Professor Kale : Have district banks now' sufficient capitaJ ? — So far as our 
Khudahadi Amil Bank is concerned, we have sufficient capital. 

11999. Have you to pay a higher rate of interest than the Oentral (>o-oy>eralive 
Bank ? — No. 

12000. Would you be in favour of the idea that we may havt^ more ( o -ordinal ion than 
centralization ? — Yes ; because in the Co-operative Mo\'cm<:‘nt. any amount of co-ordina- 
tion is welcome. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. KEVALRAM DAYARAM SHAHANI, Director, Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. 

DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE RANKS. 

There is a problem regarding the constitution of these banks which 1 have long 
noticed during my connection with the Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., and the 
Hyderabad 1)181x101 Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., extending for over seven years. 
The directorate consists of representatives of the individual shareholders and thosti of 
the primary co-operative societies. It has been observed from the ex|)ericuco that 
societies’ representatives are generally either the ialuka Honorary Organisers or some 
influential zemindars of the district. Of late the Honorary Organisers have been 
taking very great part in the Banks’ affairs. They are nominees of the Government 
Co-operative Department, and rural co-operators always regard them as Kamoras 
or Government servants. They draw Government travelling allowan(;e, but not getting 
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any Government salary they are not subject to the discipline and etiquette expected 
of a Government servant. Generally a senior chairman or secretary is promoted by 
the Co-operative Department to the rank of an Honorary Organiser. He is already 
a Wadero of his village community. By his promotion by the Government he 
exorcises his influeiuH^ of Wadt^roshij) on tiie 'whole tcUvka. Ht; is a very important 
link in the relations the village <‘o-o]>erators have 'wdth the Co-operative Department 
on the one hand and the disiri< t central banks on the other. 

Then there is the problem of big zemindar or pUiader or any other big j>erson getting 
into the Co-opt^rative Movement. If his rnotivf* is purely philanthrojiic then it is praise- 
worthy. But if he has political aspirations, for instance, conU‘sling district local board 
eletttions or legislati ve coiin(‘il elections, then his influence on the Co-opt‘rative Movement 
is dangerous from several points of view. 

Two things are an open seeret as regards tlie inner working of the co-operative banks. 
Whenever there is a matter between a co-rjperativ^ s()<’iety and a district bank 
the sympathy of the honorary organizers naturally goes in favour of the society. Again 
at the time of political elections extensions are liberally granted. There have been 
several indiscriminations too in such grants, 'thus a pimdy banking and financial concern 
is guided not so much from the economic <'onsideratious as from the exigencies of political 
parties and interests. 

Central ('o-opekativk Banks in 8rNi>.— -In my opinion central banking in Sind 
needs more of unification than disintegrating into district units. Sind is a composite 
area whi(*h should be treated as a whole. This region as an outcome of its geographical 
position and its natural features and elimafe has from the very earliest historical times 
presented a marked unity. So recognisable as a unit it lias been in modern times that 
during the preliminary discussions at tin* times «»f the Montagu Cdnvlmsford reforms, 
suggestion was made that an experiment in political autonomy might hist be tried in 
Sind as an index to its possibilities elsewhere. To-day, apart from the evidence Ixifore 
the Simon Commission and its auxiliaries, many individuals and groups are dreaming 
and scheming tow'ards th(i evolution of the latent capacities of the land and its people. 
The vast possibilities for agricultural and eeouoniii' development are inherent in the 
Sukkur Barrage and its kindred irrigation schemes, and the need of a big central hnaucing 
organisation is very great. 

On the other hand the present district banks in Sind do not show any 
special peculiarity or reason for their existence. They at present do exactly what the 
Sind Central Co-operative Bank has l>een doing from the start. VTllage co-operative 
units continue to be in the same relations as they used to be before. The district banks 
keep their records in English and depend as largely on their inspectors’ reports as the 
Bank at Karachi. In my opinion the unit of administration should be a taluka. There 
should 1)6 a taluka central bank finaueing societies in. one or two neighbouring talukas^ 
keeping records in Sindhi, and l)eing alliliated to one a^^icx bank at Karachi. This will 
considerably add to the efficiency of the working of the whole Co-operative Movement. 
Societies in a taluka will bt^gin to take greater interest in their finaueing organisation. 
The administration 'will be more efficient and economical. There will be greater contact 
between the staff of the banks and the sticieties. 

Government Co-operative Department. — For the convenient working of the co- 
operative financing institutions as well as for efficient supervision and guidance of the 
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Movement in general, time is <‘ome when the headquarters of the Deputy Registrar of 
Oo-operative Hocieties be removed to Karachi. When in 19 1 7 the work before the Depart- 
ment was to handle hardly 190 societies scattered all over Sind, it was necessary to 
keep the Assistant Registrar at a geographically oentral place- This work involved lot 
of travelling in remote rural parts and he had hardly a couple of aiiditors to assist him. 
The Assistant Registrar was like an itinerant missionary going about influencing local 
population with Ids personal magnetism and influence. This woik lay more in the villagt' 
than CAcn in the taJuka towns. The position now is very much different, thanks to the 
efforts of the official and non-offiv ial workers wh(^ have guided the Movement for over 
a deeade. The Deputy Registrar is more coneerned with the (■entral banks, the big 
societies, the special kinds of societies, the noti-credit organisations. The email village 
units are left more or less to the care of the district auditors. His work is now more 
akin to the captain or a master of a slop than that of a travelling missionary. Let him, 
therefore, be ])laccd at Karac hi whic h is the real bu.Mijicss, banking and adminsitrativc 
centre for the Province. 

Zaminj)AK1 Bank.s , — Zamiryiari banks are a special kind of institutions which the 
Oo-operative De])ailmcnt has allowed for t^ind. In my oyunion more of these could 
l)c added and the area of their operation may be reduced to a di.stric t sub division ami 
ultimately a taluka. For the p\irj)Osc of having sufficient number of mcmlx^rs for 
carrying c'n a unit orga.nisaticii in a taluka or subdivision it may perhaps be net'essary 
in soim^ instances to reduce th<* standard cU" memlK'rship from those paying Rs. 500 
assessment to those paying Ks. 200. 

Pies. — I n thigland there i.s a move for the aludition of farthings for all calculations 
in the banks. If in India ])ics were abolisheel in the same way, it wotild not affect 
detrinumtall y even to tlie l)u.sme.ss of a village eo-o]X‘rative bank. 

Oral Evidence. 

120<>1. 'fhe Chairrnau : Mr. Kevalrani, you have been in touch wit h the (!o -operative 
Movement in this district, perhaps the whole division, for a numK-r of years ?- Yes. 

12002. For Jiow many years? — Sim;e 1922 J havtj been connected with the. District 
<‘o-o]X‘rative bank in Hyderabad, and I have l>een c-onneeted with the Sind (’entral 
Bank for the last si^ years, also with the Khudataid Ami I Bank and the Turban Baiik. 

I20(k‘h You knoAV the eondition of the primary soc iet ies — Yes ; 1 have done some 
touring. 

12004- The first important point in your statement is witli regard to the constitutions 
of the Sind (’entral Co-operative Bank and the Hyderabad Distric t (amtral Oo-operative 
Bank. You refer to the hcmoraiy organisers and then to big zominda/rs and pleader.*?. 
You say that the honorary organiser comes as the representative of the society. What 
is the difficulty ? — If he i.s merely the society's representative, it will be something better 
than what it is now. Being the protege of a (dovernment Department, naturally the 
Department ha.s hold on him. 

12005. Who elects him to the board of the bank ? — He is a representative 
of the society, but generally at the hack of the whole thing is the influence of the 
Department. 

12000. What is wrong imder the present system ? — At present there is nothing wrong 
because the personnel is good, but hereafter anything may happen in the personnel, 
and so the composition of the directorate cannot be really safe. 
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12(Mj7. You wiJJ agree that you must have; representatives of societies on the board 
of the bank ? — Yes ; but they must f>o independent of Government. 

I2t>08. What system would you propose ? — First of all I would suggest that honorary 
organisers should either Ihj Government servants or should be solely people's 
representatives. They should not be both- 

12009. They are not Government servants ? — They are not Government servants, 
but they liave the same influenee as the Government servants have. 

12010. When these representatives of societies attend the general meeting of the 
board; they are aV»solutely free ?™-Quite ; V»ut the Department has hold u^wn them. 
They are nominated hy the Department to l>e the proteges of the Department. When 
they are elioscii jih leaders, the Department expects patronage over them. 

12011, You mean that the honorary organiser should not represent the society on 
the iMJard ? — Not ordy that, lint he should not be the chairman of the society when he is 
an hoiKU’jiry organiser. Lt^t liim be the representative of Government, and let him be 
fully under Government control. As a result of that he will not be on the directorate 
of the hank, lie will not he tln^ < hairman of any soeietv- 

12012. But be will lx* an orguni.ser ? — Yes ; he can continue to do those duties. 

1201.‘{. So you want that ilu* honorary organiser should lie a Government 
servant, and as sm li prec IikUhI from being < hairmaii of the society and a memln'r of the 
directorate ? — Yes. 

12014. 'I'hoii who will repn-seut societies on the board of the bank ? — Some other 
leaders will come. Deputy leaders will come. 

12015. Has the present sysB'iu pnMluced any biut eifeet ?— -There is a good deal of 
iufluem-e of the Department (>vt?r the honorary organiser. Supposing the Department 
want t^> carry any point, they have to tell the organiser to vote for it. Though the 
Department have no representative oii our board, there is nothing that banks can do 
without Ix'ing advised hy the Department. 

12010. I'liat is U'cause they think that the Department's advice is necessary 
That would Ik* direct. 

12017. As n*gards zf mindars and phnniers, are they elected by individual shareholders 
as well as hy sot icliesV - H is only recently that we are electing them as individual share- 
holders, but we usually place them as societies’ i-epresentatives. 

12018. Is it your objection that they use their pow'ej-s for political purposes ? — It 
would not fie object miiable from the democratic point of view. 

12019. It would 1 k‘, if they use their powers for gaining votes at political elections ? — 
1 would not mind that ; but the difficulty is that the bank’s interests suffer for their 
private gains. During the .season when there are elections on, you find money flowing 
out like anj'thing. 

12020. On the Ixiard of directors there may be one or two members interested in 
getting votes of the people, but what about others ? — It is generally these influential 
])eople, who come up Uy the lioard with that view, and they naturally exercise all their 
influence towards that, and they are able to gather together a party on the board. 

12021. Ha\e you any practical suggestions to make as to how that could be 
prevented I’hat could lie prevented by not Emitting them to the primary societies 
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i?rhea they seek memhcrship. One hb* zemindnr joinitip: one eO'Operraii' - so( irt y and 
gathering together twenty han.^i forms a soeiety qinte alright on paper, hot it is a one 
man show. 

12022. That docs not aifecl the question of the hoani of ti inei tus ? Thtna' people 
should not (‘ome as societies' represenf atives. 

12023. They would come as shareholders ?— They would come as sharehtdders, 
but then they would not exercise so much iidlueiice. d'horf' would Ix' less tl anger. 

12024. You say that central banking in Sind rixpiires inor(‘ r.nilication. At the 
same time you propose tliat the unit .>h<udd be the ialitka ratlier tlian the district . It is 
centralisation in one direction and dec<‘utralisat ion in another. VVe have be(*n told that 
if we do away with di.>tii( t lK>ards or make tliern rnerely advisory hodi('s. they would 
not have much interest in their work and would not feel tlu* responsibility ? -Thendore 
I have suggested that there should be a taUika cfuitrul hank finaiu’ing societies in one 
or more neighbouring tatuka.--' keeping l eeords in kSindlu. All the Imsiness will be condiieti'd 
in the vernaculars. 

12025. Mr. r. ].. M efitti . Are the a<“eount.s, minutes, ete.. inaiutained in Knglisli 
at the district (xuitral bank at present Y es. 

I2t)2(>. 'Dir Chairman : Is tlnme any disunity in having all your transact ions at the 
district headciuartcrs in the vernacnlar ?' 'There is diili< ulty. 

12027. What is the difti(’ulty The district bank ai*euunfs are more elab(>ra1e than 

the ialuka. board accounts, and it will Ik’s ditheult to giO accr»nntants of higlier gr>uie for 
that purpose. 

12028. Insteiul of writ ing in English the m'counts will lx‘ written in vt'rnaeular ? - 
Ep to ten years back, my ancestors use<l t/O get Sindhi aeeonutants for K.s. 45 or Us. 50. 
Now I cannot get a Sindhi aeeountaiit even at Ks. 80. 1 havt* an English aceountant. 

who draw.s Hs. So, but be is not able to handle Sindhi u<'< <.nints at all. 

12029. You could get a Sindhi accountant at lis. 80 ? — We cannot get one. t>ecaus(^ 
the present day Matritudates from vvlioin theHe Sindhi accountants may ta; reeruitixl 
neither knotv enough hhiglisb nor are they expe rts in Sunllu. 

12030. Is there any insiiji^'rable difhcuiUv of rnaintsiniug Snidhi aecn\intH V---ThoM<') 
people should Ix^ s]MX'ialised in <‘o-o}>erative banking fmsiiiesH. 

12031. Will you liave taluka banks and on the top of t hem a central bank ? - Yes, 
one ajiex liank. 

12032. And you will have a numlxw of inspectars ? — Yes. 

12033. We are Udd that the UilukaH in Sind are ba< kw*anl 'b —But these so<‘ietics 
can manage the taluka, w hieh is a homogeneous area. 

12034 . Will they not be at the mercy of their manager ?— The manager will be at 
their mercy as the taluka will be a Bmall area, and Sindhi knowing accountants will lx? 
recniitetl from that tahrka. 

12035. Will these taluka hanks be irMUqwiKlent ? 'Tbev would m.t lx* braiielies ? — 
No, they would not be branches. 

12036. What would be the constitution of the Sind (lenlral Bank ?- It would be 
a federation of these banks. 

12037. Would not the same obj#tion of political induem'e, that you said exists in 
the case of district banks, apply to taluka banks ?- — Tltut is why 1 hav<> suggcsteii a smail 
WO 1' 106 — 32 
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area, and the influence will l>e limited. Jle will have to gnin admission into eight talukaf; 
as a director, whereas now he enters into the distri<'t banh, iMH onu s clmirman and controls 
the w^hole district. 

12038. What is the coiistituencv ?- -In the case ot‘ non-Molianmdans, three diatricts ; 
% 

in the case of M(»hamcdanH, one district. 

12039. Then yon want the hcadcinarb^s of the l)ej)ut\' llegistiar of Co-operative 
Societies to l>e removed to Jvarachi ? — Yes. 

12040. What a<l vantage will there be ? — 'bhe Co-o|H'rative Central Bank tliere e\'en 
now is more or less an apex bank for Siial. We go to Bomb.iy on very few occasions. 
Most of our t)U'incss wc do through the Siml f 'entral Bank, and we arc tryiTig to do every- 
thing tlirough that hank. Thf^ Sind Central Bank and the Co-ojx rative iJepartmcnt 
should he as near t^Kli other as poKsil)le. ila^l it been iltme Ix fore the last five year.s, 
there would not have boon many difliciilt ie.s. That is what 1 hav(‘foiui(l a.s the liircetor 
of the Sind (Vnfral Co-operative. Bank. 

12041. The l>ejuity Begi.^tri.r vi;.!!.. Karachi eojist,’ iil ly V- - He visits, still 
it is not possil>Ie for him to have a.s eK>s<? a eoiilaet ■willi tlu- h.anU as is desii-.altle. 

12012. Are there three tanks in Sind Htart<*d cne lor ('ac}^ dislri* t ?■ — Yes. 

12043. Are they meant for \>ig ztnundar.s 

12044. Even if it. is for the whole riistri< t, these hig zciuindars kiiow enf h otheT' fairly 
well ; dr) ih('y not In my o])inion thr* area of their ofa-raTiun < (»uld lie reduced to 
a district sub'division and ultimately a talvka. 1 tbifik the district is too hugr^ a unit. 

12t.i45. 3die wembr rs being conqtarat i vely few and faii ly wt ll-aerjuainted ■r\ it}i each 
otht^r, wa>uld not tb<‘ di, strict bo a siiflieiently sniall arr'a ?- I enn speak about the 
Hyderabarl district. The three divisions arr* poles asiiurler gr'ograytliietdiy, socially and 
arlministrativrdy. in llyderjibad di.^triet I myst'lf am a zfwitidar in ’I'mido Mahomed 
Khan Sub-division. We zfniin(l>(i\<, Hiurlus and Musjdtiiaris, n\eel together and discuss 
with each othr*r and know eacli otlier’s wants. Although vv(‘ have our inertings and 
conferences in the city of 11 ydcraliad, we know nothing aliont zemindars jn Hyrlr rabiwl 
Sub-T)ivd.sioii.y. 

12040. Mow many zemindars wendd there be in 'raudo Mahomed Khan who pay more 
than R.s. 5^)0 ? — I r anuot say. 

12047. WilMhore bo, say, a huurircrl ? I think lliere will h(‘ mort^ than a hundred. 

12048. That would he a sufiicient number to form a zemindari l)anlv ? — \h's. 

12049- As regards the last x>oint ahoiit pies mmitioned in your statement, it is an 
interesting ]K)iiit. !)(> you want that interest should not l>e ealeulateO in pies -I know 
very little of banking ami as such 1 know vm v little of aceouuting. But 1 know a few 
interesting inst.an«-es. I found my own grand faiherhs accounts and the ])alanccs carried 
over every year. There are not only pie.s carrier! h)rward, but evr n fractions of pies 
carried over from year to year, and wc do not know^ what to dr) ^rith tiiem and how to 
pay them off. It is a gorHl exercise for my aecountants, Vmt a lot of rmei'gy i.s wasted. 
Since I have taken charge, 1 have reinovwi them from my own private accounts. 
At my fiekhs at the hutai time 1 went and saw on the spot when tlie ar counts of puisants 
were settled, and I saw that they never care ft>r fraction of a pie, not for pies and sometimes 
not even for annas. I have seen that my private accr>uiitant never takes with him even 
the change r>f a rupee when he settles the account.s.|| 
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120ol». </aii you U ll us whether you finance* your Jiaris or not ?- — Yes. 

12i^<)l. Is tJicre any scale for tinaneing. such as so much per pair of Inillocks -My 
/wm arc quit diflc rent from other /'un'-s. Generally I and mv assistant control thorn to 
a very hir rc <*x(cnt even in their sireial aiul private life. \Ye look to tlieir economic needs 
including their maiTiage and other social neiais and we pay mem accordingly. Tln*y 
have to *10 to the bahia, hut no! to a large extent. 

lLhir>2. W'hen the hi’trla ;i.d\'atn ('s anythintz to tliem, does In' ron.snlt yon O!' ask yen 
to tak(’ the res])Ousihility ?--Not}iing ; In'doe.s not < OTne to me. If there is any i cunplaint- 
to make ho comes to me and he sees that the matter is setth'd up, 

I20r>3. Do not some of the hari'i c'ome to you an well as go t.o sotvctirs toi' iinance 
Vi^ry few ; tins is pec uliar to my Jurris. This is not universal. 

I205d. \\ dial aV)out xour neighVjoius ? l)o they nuance their /nrrhs ? Th<^ 

Maliorned.-oi zrrnifif/ars do not. 'I'iiey hoirow iimrius' fr<mi iM'tty 

12^55, W hat ahout Hindu e.' ??nho/nr,s d'ln'V finance theiuselveH. 

1205ti. Is tlierc any scale ? d'here is no .scale. 

12057. Do they i'ecovcr the amount with int<'r(‘st V \'os ; tlu\y tinil no diflicnlty. 

J2d5S. A'c/c . With, legard to tlu'se honorary organiserH, do you not take* 

the yic'w that in tlc' earli( r stages of lire progress of a movement you have to take tlie 
hel]) of the leading men of a jrartieular Icx.ihty, that movenient may he social sc.rvice 
or some (direr tuovc'iiu'nt, heeanse most of the* peojdc are so ignorant Unit unh\ss you 
take hel]) of lia* h'adcrs o1 the ]‘coph' yon cannot luako any hearhv'ay ? Do you think 
that the (picstion of honors I’v organisers has to tie eonsidered from that point of view'^ 
and that it may not Ire an (n il in many eases but that it has bec ome a neecssity ? — If 
they continue to b(i people’s representatives and enjoy the le.'uiership of the people, as 
such there is no quarrel. 

12()t59. .Do you expec t that in a villsgcn p<‘<»p)e will meet and elect their leaders ? 
Do you expect the ]X‘opie to under.starid the ])rinciple of eo-o])e ration and J(*gard the 
man as their knuler ? — In every village w Ircre there is a eomperative society, there is no 
dittieulty of finding a hnider. 

120t>th Is not the honorary organiser a man of that type, a man who is the leading 
man of the village ? — Yes ; if he continues to he in that oflic e, it is alright. But if you 
make him some rejiresentative of Government in some fashion, it rs Govern/uemt n h'* 
exercises the inftueiicc. 

120()1. How is the Governm^^nt to promote the growth of the Co-operative Movement 
otherwise 'A- It ( an promote tiy h'aving tin' lemiers alone. Government should hand 
over the w'hole of the appointing work to the Institute. 

12002. Why do y'ou look upon the honorary^ organiser as a representative of the 
Department ? — ifeeause his nomination is soh‘ly in the hands of the Department. 

1201511. What wdll happe n to the organisers appointed hy the Institute ? — They will 
carry no intiuein e. i^et them carry 710 intluenee a.s (»overnment p.-ople ; but they will 
carry infiueru e as peojile’s representativcH. 

12064. Do you feel that the pi'Ople are prepared for that kind of thing ?— Yes. 

12065. We have been told in other parts of the Presidency that the jxn>ple there are 
not 80 advanced as yon think they *are in Rind ? — Here there is a great infhnniice of 
the honorary organ iser. 
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12006. He is a leader of the village and Government has nominated him, and yet you 
do not TVant him T—l do not want him t-o he. in the infiueiic e of Government. 

12067. Eitiier people should eleet him, or if Ooveniinent ajipoints him, the people 
ehould put up with — Let him then be free from the people ; let him l)e a Government 

flervant. 

12068. You are proposing that Karachi should lx* the centre for the €o-op(irativo 
Movement in Sind. After the Sukkur Barrage scheme is developed, do you think some 
other centre would be more suitable ? — I think Karac hi is the only centre for the whole 
of Sind. 

12060. Arc you sure tlmt there would not be a demand from }jeople that some other 
centre should be selected and that Karachi is in n corner ? — Geograplucally it is at the 
corner, but otherwise it is not. 

12070. Would it not be an inconvenience to the peoy>le in the north ? — People in the 
north and other parts meet c)ftener in Karachi than at any other place. 

12071. To-day it is so, but I am talking of the future ? — In future also it will be more 
so from the administrative point of vic'W' and many commercial ofhees being there. 

12072. When were the di.strict banks started, how' many years after the Sind Central 
Bank was started ? — The Sind Central Bank w'as started in 1916, and the district banks 
were started in 1021, that is, five years after. 

12073. Y’ou allowed and eiu'Ouraged these di.strii t banks to be started. Now why 
do you go ba<‘k upon the policy ?— 1 do not w'ant to go bac k ujxui it. 

12074-. Y’ou want to centralise V — My .suggestion i.s that the Uslubi should form hanks, 
and the Sind Central Bank should be a provincial bank for Sind. 

12075. W’hen more ho< ic'ties are started in the Barrage urea, do you not think the 
distric^t would lx‘ a proix^r unit ? The whole of Sind would be the unit. 

12076. I mean that the district would be a better unit than your Central Bank being 
the c'entre of the whole Movement 'i—We shall have then primary societies in villages, 
we shall have c-entra) hanks in tahikafi and a provincial lauvk tor the whole of >Smd. 
There will Ix^ three stages, 

12077. Do you think that the district i.s a inon; repre.sentativc' unit tlian a taluka for 
a central institution ? — Situ'e the number of soeieties is un reasing and since 1 am 
suggesting vernacularisation of w ork, 1 think, the taluka is more workable. 

12078. Bui the taluka.s in Sind are very small ?- — There i.s no objection to combine 
two talukaff. 

12079. I mean the populat ion of one district is five lakhs and if there are five talukas 
the population would he oi\e laklv 1 — There are fifT v-eight (alukas-, aixl I am contemplating 
thirty taluka banks. 

12080. What is the population ? — It depends on the ty])e of talukas. Where the 
popidation is smaU, we will combine them. 

12081. Do you think the taluka will be a sufficiently large unit?- — Yes. 

12082. With regard to the record kept in English, have you tried to train men for 
the purpose of w^ritiug accounts in the vernacuiar ? Has any attempt been made T — 
No ; we hav5 not done it in the case of district banks. In the case of primary societieB 

they, have been doing it. 

0 

Mr, Kevalrum Dayaram Shal^ani. 



12083. Why have you not done it in the ca.se of diBtritd banks ? — In the case of 
district banks we recruit people from higher grade. * 

120S4. Mr, V, L, Mehta : Where exactly would tlie training l)e required bin aufw< 
iiiHtead of keeping accounts in KngUsh. they W’ould tx' transeril^xi in f>in(llii, and there 
w'ill not Ih^ any change in the system ? — These ordinary ledger- keepers and clerks 
cannot do even the translation. 

12(85. rrojciinor Kale: Have you such a poor opinion of Siudbi intelligence that 
the people here cannot lee trained within six months ? — These young men are thoroughly 
anglicized and that kind of training is not given to them in the schools and it is not 
a permanent post in the district banks which they are after. 

12086. I think an experiment ought to have l)ecn tried ? — In the case of ialuka staff 
it is possible to get that staff without sjxuial training. 

12087, Here also if yt>u make an att(*mpt seriousl 3 % you w'ill be able to secure the 
men. With regard to zeinindara and pleiulers who have joined the Co- 0 |X'rative Move- 
ment, can you avoid them in a democratic movemeid. like the Co-o}x*rative Movement ? 
If a pleader is prej>ared to give his services and work in eo- 0 }K^ratioii with others, he is 
an asset to the movement. And with regard to the eloctionoering. thesf< evils would be 
found everywhere, in whatever movement you carry on. Should it not be your object 
to attract these people into the movement ? — If they came with the motive of assisting 
the movement, it is alright. 

12088. Amu must take tlie w'orkl as it is, and even in the Co-operative Mov^euient y(>u 
cannot bring about moral revolution V—Let them utilise their powers, but that should 
not affect the interests of the bank. 

12080. You know' that many of the people, wiio take any intelligent inU^rest in public 
movements, are pleaders, if you shut them out, you shut out intelligent people who 
do a lot for the movement . That is w hat we find in politics. They arc prepared to make 
sacrifices for the cause of progress, and the more they (’ome into tlu; movement, tin' lx>tU'r. 
There may be some bml p<‘ople, but that does not mean that you .should condemn the 
whole class 1 think the small class of jstople Wiuild be able to do Infftcr than zemindar/f 
and pleatiers. The movement of the co-o]wrative kind can be ( arried on by the email 
edass of p'Oplc themselves without the hel]) of any big zemindar or plca<ier. 

12690. Is that the same expe ritmee in the organisation of labour or soehil reforms ? 
Ho you think tlie common people would bring about reforms without the help of these 
people ? — There is no hucIi movement in the agricultural people for labour and social 
reform. There has Injcn no such ('Xp>rimeiii amongst the agricultural population. That 
is only in cities. 

12091. 3/r. V. L. MeJda : What exactly have you in view when you say that the 

honorary organisers are not subject to the discipline and etiquette expected of a Goveni- 
ment servant ? Are they not subject to Government service conduct rules ? — At 
a political election the Government servant may help privately or secretly, but the 
honorary organiser helps openly. 

12092. If there is any comiption, can Government sendee conduct rules be brought 
into force against them ? — 1 do not think m. 

12093. In the H 3 'dorabad Hank and the 8ind Central Oo-op'raiive Bank have you 
a 8>'stcm of having your loan applh^ations scrutinised by the Co ‘Operative Department ? — 
Yes, 

12094. Docs tliat lead to any dclaj^s ? — Very great delays. 
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12095. Are applications not dealt with direct hy the ImnkB themselves ?— -When the 
chairman of the society prepares an application, ho seiids it to the honorary organiser, 
the honorary organiser sends it to the auditor after serutinising it, tl^o auditor sends it 
to the deputy regxKtrar, the deputy registrar sciiids it to the thank’s office, then it is sent 
to the bank’s insj)ector and then to tlie managing director and afterwards it conics before 
the board. 

1201K>. How do yon propose to get rid of tliat delay 7 Do y<ni think that the deputy 
registrar’s sem iny is still neci-ssfiry, or do you think it < an be done away with ? — In 
the (^ase of primary wxdotjes and for societies of long standing for ordinary eyiplieations 
the ehairman should be able to staid theni t,liro< t to the nianager, but in the ease of any 
special applieation for special loans or special kinds the re< onnuciulat ion of the deputy 
registrar may be necessary for thc" n<"\t few ^ ears. 

12097. Some witnesses have told us that yon have rules under which loans under 
Rs. 50ttar(^ permissible, but for loans o\a r Its. oOt* itie shik I ion of the (h'|Ui1y registi ar is 
necessary and up to that amount lie lui.s a right to allow, and above Ks. 1 ,00() the pnu edurc 
is not weibknowoi here. Do thes<': sanctions take a l<»ng tinu? and. if so, ‘cm you suggest 
any metlual by w’hich delays can Ih>. got over ? -They do take a vi'ry long time, and they 
could be got over by aliowdng Kocietics of three or four years’ staiiddng to deal with those 
applications directly. Up to Rs. 1,000 they can Ik" trust ( li to <lo tlmt. 

12098. Would there not Ix^ any danger of favouritism ?~ iNot vfvry min h. 

12099. And above Rs. 1,000 ? — For rtxpiirernenls above Rs. 1,000 there may be 
special societies, 

12100. You mention some of the reasons why you w/mt llir* tnhikn to b(> a ( (^utre for 
eomperative banks rather than the distriet, one of your reasons being that records may 
be kept in Sindhi ami the mcmberB of the eommittee wall have a.e< ess to these reeorebs 
and they <xmld meet togetlier very frequently. Have* you any otlu r reasons ?-- Tliey 
will bo in greater toiieli with village scx ietii's. At jwesent in the district, whether I am 
a director of the di.strn t bank or the 8iud (kmtral Bank, 1 conic to know very little of 
the applicants’ hnancial condition. 

12101. Will there be any difficulty from the tinancial ])oint of view' ? — There 
will Iw training to these people in the liaidviug institution. The success of thi'se 
banks wdll be in having greater touch with the village so(ietie^ than the <1 istrict 

bank has. 

12102. la this borne out by the (‘xperieiiee of your bram hes V Yes ; wc have a 
branch in Tando AUahyar, we have a branch in II ala belonging to the Sind Central 
Bank and in Mirpur Bathoro also we b.ivv* a hram h of the Sind Central Bank. After the 
starting of these branches 1 tind tlio working of the societies in these three taiukas very 
much better. 

12103. The Chairniuii : We have been given to umbTstand that the advisory 
committees that you appomted did not function at all That does not matter. The 
exifltemce of our manager or agent is a very great boon to the laluka as a whole. 

12104. Mr, Kamai : Alxiut. these honorary organisers, in actual practice w'ho 
roeommends the names !<» Govern men t V — The Depot}’ Registrar. 

12105. \mder your scheme supposing the Institute is authorist>d to select its own 
honorary Organisers, who would b<^ the pex»plc ? — The taluka branches or the district 
braiKJhcR of the Institute. 

Ki tHilram Dayuram 8hnT<mi. 
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12106, ^I’hcre will be some centralised agency^ which ultimately makes a final choice 
on behalf of the Institute ? — Tlie Institute is ikuv delegaliiig a gootl deal of its authority 
to the distrii t Inrditiito. if that policy continues., the district Institute will cxcriurto 
all the powers whu h the Deputy Registrar and the .Kegistrar exercise. 

12167. Do you think the choh e made by thes(‘ district organisers will be better ina<le 
than the choice made by Government ? — The choice will be the same, but they will be 
under the control of a non -official bo<ly. 

12108. Alioiit political influence, is that your iiiaiu ground for centralising that in the 
di.strict e('rtain pcoph' utilise their funds for political reasons ?-My main reason for 
centralisation is the ccouomi'.' dcvelopuicnt of Sind. 

12 Job, Do you mean tlivK^ arc unscrui[uilous (iircctors only iu district towns, and in 
talvkd- towjis there would not l)c uuH< ru}>ulou8 people In the taluka ttuvns there will 
be no such people. 

12110. f'or the Lcgislatixc <\.unu il (lc< tioiis would you have no people you mean 
in the inlukihs 2 -They arc big p<u)ple iuflucriciug the wh<»le distrit-i. 

12111. '^1 hey will excreise their iufluciUH* even in idlukns is very diflieult for 

tliem. 

12112. Do you also eoutcmplate to iiieliule in tln^ <cntral l>anking orgajiisation tho 
land luortgage bank in Sukkur Barrage area 1 do not mind keeping the land mortgage 
bank sepauatc, if tlic vSind Ge.ntral Bank or the e(^utr!^l tinaru'ing bank is Htarted in 
Karachi. 

12112. is there any analogy in tiu* administration of various public departments 
for this sort of top-ln^avw^ ceiitraUsati(m. For instance, take the Irrigation or the Forest 
l)e])art merit. Is there any aruilog}- in the administration of departmeuts of Govtmiment 
like the t.o]r-1uavy centralisation vou suggest of the central bank at Karachi managing 
all the tain has in the jrrovinecs without the district bank 't 

The Chairman : Mr. Kevalrarn is not in favour of centraliBation. TIk'hc taluka 
banks will be indejxuident, and the Sind thntral Bank will take the place of the 
Provincial Ikank and guide the taJuka banks just as the Bombay Provincial Ikink guides 
the polic}" of district banks ?— YcvS. 

12114. Mr. Kamat ; But you dictate poli<‘y from Karachi arul the talvka banks will 
have to follow tlie policy ; to that extent it is ( cutrali.caiion No ; r ach taluka will lrt"> 
quite iiidejirnucnt to a very large extent as regards its working, and .somr* financial 
akl from the central bank will be necessary ami, thcrcfoic, we are maintaining one 
central bank. 

(The wdtncss withdrew'.) 


The CoiionltUr then adjerurmd lill 11 a.iiu on Whu'neMatjy the 2Zn(i January lOJO. 
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Wednesday, January 22nd, 1930. 
HYDERABAD (SIND). 


Present : 


Mr. .r. A. Mada'N, O.T.K., J.C.8. 'hai nvnn). 

Profesror V. C. Kale. | Mr. V. J.. Mehta. 

Mr. 1?. 8. Kamat. j 

Mr. K. P. Masani {Serrcinrif). 


MUKH! GOBINDRAM PRITAMDAS, Banker and Zemindar, 
Hyderabad, Sind. 

Replies io the Questionnaire. 

iSFXTJON 1. 

Question 1. — Sind ia primarily and casmiially an a^^rionllural j^rovirK t', and fnJl SO per 
cent, of it!-' population depend for their livelihootl on cultivat ion. \ aat majority of 
these cuUivalttrs are Mahonudans, who ji(»ssess no caj ital of tlieir own, and have to 
depend for financial aspisUince upon the villatre baniay not only for their agricultural 
operationBj but for all th(‘ requirements and necessaries of their life. The bania acts 
as th(ur hanker, their nieriliant and as the purchaser, of their prialuce when it is 
harvested. Generally speaking, every ('ultivator has his account with the village bavia 
<trS0ivc<iry from whom he takes alibis requirements on credit, and when the crop is ready 
it is handed over to the bania in [)ayinent of his debt. The interest u.^iually charged by 
the bania varies from 12 to 24 }>er t^ent. per annum. Once an account is comineiKed, 
it is seldom that the ciiltix ator is able to pay ofl bis debt in full at any time, so that his 
indebtedness to the bania not only continues but grows from year to year with the result 
that in the end the cultivator has to part with his land in favour of his creditor. 

This system of finance has gradually brought into existence tlie Non-Mahomedan 
zernind/jr class in Sind Avho have acquired their holdings chiefly through their dealings 
with the agrit uHiirai masses. Fa ing an illiterate person, Ijie hari or the cultivator is 
unable, as a rule, to understand any account ke<q)ing and is sometimes a prey to the 
machinations of his creditor. 

There is another clasj. of cultivators who do not posp.ess any land of their own, but 
who work as hari^ upon the iaral of other zemindars^ and take from them an advance 
in the shape of taccaviy which enables them to purchase cattie for tlicir agricultural opera- 
tions and provide food for themselves and their families till the crop is ready. In some 

cases, particularly in the Tando Sub-Division of tlic Hvd( rabad District tliis imeavi 

0 

Mukhi Qobindram Fritamdas. 
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i» giveiSi an irhat is called a mvai syatena under which the hart has to return one 
quarter more than the amount actually borrowed by him in the shape of interest. This 
tctccavi advance is given for the cultivation season only and its repayment is the 
charge on the harVs share of produce at the time of baiai. As it does not take more than 
six months time to cultivate any crop, the fiari has under this system to pay a very heavy 
return of 25 per cent, for six months use of the zemindar's money. 

There is no facility available to a small cultivator in this province to raise any substan- 
tial loan for the capital and permanent improvement of his land, with the result that ho 
is unable to improve either the manner or the method of his cultivation. The chief 
reason for this is the absolute loss of credit of the cultivator as a class, which has been 
brought about by the enactment of special legislation in his favour. In order to relieve 
the agriculturist of his indebtc dnese and to provide a means of paying off his debt , which 
he himself is unable to do. Government enacted the Dekkhon Agriculturists* lielief Act 
and the Encumbered Estates Act. Far from affording any genuine relief, these two 
meiuaures have shattered the fabric of agriculturist's credit, driven honest dealer out of 
the business of financing him and left him to the tender mercies of rapacious money- 
lenders. The pcirsonal security of an agriculturist is not worth one penny, bcKause 
under the provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Kelief Act, his land, which is his 
only property, cannot be attached and sold unless it is 8j>eoijfically mortgaged, and his 
person is insecure from arrest. An agriculturist can go behind the most solemn and 
registered documenta by sitting upon oral agreement. Under the circumstances, the 
only course left to the money-lender is to get a sale deed of his land before advancing 
him any loan. The Encumbered Estates Act is even a worse sinner in bringing about 
the ruin of an agriculturist's credit, because the Manager is given powers so absolutely 
wide and arbitrary in adjudicating the creditor’s claims against the estate-owner that 
no creditor, however honest, ever gets justice at his hands. In my opinion, the sooner 
these two enactments are so amended as to give adequate relief only to the deserving 
agriculturist, protecting at the same time the interests of the sowcar, the better it will 
be to rehabilitate the zemindar's credit. 

The part played by Government in agricultural finance is so very small as to be aftoet 
negligible. It is true that when some kind of disaster such ae wholesale failure of crops 
befalls any portion of the province, Government comewj out to help the agriculturist with 
taccavi loans, but in normal times no useful assistance is rendered. The procedure and 
formalities of getting even a small taccavi loan are so intricate and cumbrous for 
illiterate masses of the agricultural class that comparatively very few people taka 
advantage of it. 

In Sind there are very few joint stock banks, but oven they he^aitate to grant any loari* 
against the security of agricultural land or produce. It is only a few well-to-do zemindars 
in big towns who enjoy any credit with these banks, but so far as the rural masses are 
concerned* joint stock banks do nothing to render any financial assistance to them. The 
aowcar or the money-lender is still the best and the only friend of the agriculturist. 

The Imperial Bank of India has failed to serve any useful purpose althoiigh agricul- 
ture is the basic industry of the country. The Imperial' Bank has done nothing to 
help agricultural finance. All its branches are located in the Presidency towns or big 
cities and places of commercial importance, and moreover, by the very Act of its consti- 
tution, the Bank cannot advance any loan against agricultural land. Since the last year 
the bank has started giving advances against paddy and grain to some zemindars, 

MO r 106 — 33 
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The remedies that I would suggest for the amelioration of the agricultural classes to 
bring financial aid within their easy reach are — 

(1) Corapulsory primary education which will remove the present illiteracy of the 
masses. 

(2) Opening of land mortgage and agricultural banks. Government must encourage 
the formation of such banks by advancing loans to them on nominal interest such as 
they get from the Imperial Bank of India. 

(.*]) Co-operative banks and societies must Ix) started in the rural areas, and their 
powers should be extended to enable them to grant long-term loans to the agriculturists 
upon the security of land. 

(4) Special enactments such as the Dekkhan Agriculturists' llelief Act and the En- 
cumbered Estates Act should be so amended as to protect all bona fide transactions 
and discourage dishonest pleas which are now raised to defeat just claims. 

(5) S{)ecial tribunals should be set up for cheap and speedy disposal of suits, and 
soivcarft should bo given facilities for recovery of their outstandings such as compul- 
sory arbitrations and such other powers as are given to co-operative societies, which 
will luininibic the costs and delays of litigation. 

Qu KSTioN 2. — The agriculturist class as a whole bad no reserve (capital or sustaining 
power and, therefore, he is obliged to sell his produce immedialcly after it is gathered, 
cither to the money-lender v ho has given him credit, or to the niercharit who comes 
round at tlic time of the harv(‘St to purchase it. Transport facilities in the i)rovinco 
of Sind are so small that the farmer finds it difficult to briiig his prcaluce to commercial 
centres where lie could obtain a better price, and be is, therefore, obliged to 8ell it in the 
interior at a sacrifice. There is no system of storage and marketing credit which can 
avoid forced marketing, and tliis add.s to the middleman's profit at the cost of the 
cultivators. 

Any co-operative effort in the vay of forming pools is not likely to succeed until the 
present indebtedness of the (uiltivator is not removed to enable him to get out of the 
duties of his present CTeditors and by spread of jirimary education the present 
illiwaey is removed. 

Banks and bankers in Sind have very little part to play in t he marketing of produce. 
This work is done mostly by merchants and commission agents. The latter advance 
to the merchants 70 to 80 per cent, of the market value of the produce which is consigned 
to them for sale against railway receipts. Here again ooiiBiderable difficulty is felt by 
the mercantile community by the railway receipt not possessing any legal value as 
evidence of title to goods covered by it. In tny opinion railway rec eipts and the bills of 
lading should by law l>e made negotiable securities and recognized as valid and legal 
instruments of title of the merchandise covered by them, because the banks and bankers 
will then find it more easy to negotiate with them. 

Hundie play an important part in the internal circulations of money and save a great 
deal of metallic curren(’y which would otherwise be required to finance the marketing 
of produce. Most of the mercantile remittancea are conducted by means of these hundis 
which ore freely discounted in all principal towns and commercial centres, especially 
if the drawers and drawees are merchants of well established credit. The abolition of 
stamp duty on hundis payable at sight has promoted their use, and the mercantile com- 
munity will very much appreciate if stamp duty on hundis is abolished or reduced. 

Mukhi Oobindram Pritamdas. * 
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QuJSBTIon 3. — The value of land in Sind as eveiywhere else dependw upon (a) the 
nature of the soil, (6) adequacy of its water supply, (c) situation and accessibility to 
the marhet, (d) prices of produce. There are some tracts where it will b© diflicult to 
sell land for even Rs. 20 an acre, while there are other fertile parts like the rice lands 
of Larkana district which fetch as much as Rs. 500 to Rs. 800 per acre or even more. 
The average price of flow lands in the Hyderabad and Nawabshah districts is something 
like Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per acre, while lift lands fetch about half that price. Sales by 
private negotiations realize more value than forced sales in Government auction for non- 
payment of revenue or execution of decrees. The prospects of 8ukkur Barrage irrigating 
large tracts of land which is now lying w'aste has considerably eiilianced the value of 
the lands in the Barrage area. Laud, for instance in the Tando AUahyar ta/vAa, which 
only a few years ago could be bad for anything like Hs. 10 per acre is now selling for 
Rs. 50. 

Question 6. — Subsidiary industries allied or supplonuoital to agriculture are very 
few and far between in the province of Sind. Althougli there are Home rice mills and 
cotton ginning factories in the tracts producing thwo products, the real industry that 
could benefit the agricultural class is the cottage industry, wliich simply does not exist 
in Sind, with the result that the cultivator has to idle away six months of his tinie in a 
year. Illiteracy is here again the r(»ot caiifu; of this evil. Modern science and engiiu cring 
have produced so many hand niacliincs, which could w'ith profit be w'orked in cottages 
and add materially to the resources of the agricultural clasB and supplement, their income. 
Associations on co-operative lines should be formed to supply these machines on t^asy 
terms and collect the manufactured produce. These associations can send out trained 
men to go into the inofuitsil to initiate the people in working these machines. 

Question 8.- — As I have stated in my opening remarks, the two Acts responsible for 
ruining the tinaneial credit of tlio bulk of the p>easant jjopulation are the Dc'kkhan Agri- 
eultiirists’ Relief A(‘t anfl the Sind Lneumbered Kstates A(‘t, and the sooner they are 
amended the better will it be in the interests of t}u>se very persons for whose bcnclit 
these enactments were originally designed. The <1< tiuiti<vn of an agricuit urist in th<" 
Dekkhan Agr itMiltnriSts' Ib l ef Act is so wide as to iri< bi(h: ('vtu! tlic largest Inndcs^rs r 
w^hp might be enjoying an annual income of lakhs from lii.s iands. 80 far as th>‘ o{m ration 
of the Act is concerned, he stands on an eq\jal f<toting with the humblest tiller tbe 
spil. Surely the Act was never inkmded to alTord relief to such fat zemunkir.^ , and one 
essential point in which it need.s an immediate arnenclrnent is the l.'mi! alion of its 
benefits to the smaller class of agriciiUurists wdio pay an oniiual asscssinerit cd Its, KH) 
and under or whose income from agricultural sources doc.s not cx<;eed Its. 600 a year. 
An amending bill with this objec t in view was actually circulaU^d in 1914, but with the 
outbreak of the VV^ar it was shelved. 

In the case of zemindars dnd jagirdars who pay an assessn3ent of Rs. 3fK) or more, tho 
Sind Encumbered Estates Act is a w^eapon which has played havta^ with their creditors 
in defeating their just claims. Even in cases where a creditor has obtained a decree, 
which has been upheld by the High Court after contested litigati(m, the Manager who 
represents the debtor can ride a coach and four through the decree and deprive the credi- 
tor of the amount of his litigation by refusing to admit his claim on the simple ground 
that it is not proved to his satisfaction. Again, however hona fide and honest a claim may 
be, and however strong the evidence in support of it, the Manager can reduce it to one 
half by the rule of his thumb if no account books are produced to support it. If it were 
a question of a large running account between the parties extending over a long i>eriod, 
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there would be eome sense or pretenee of justice in reducing the claim for non-production 
of accounts, buli where a single transaction i» evidenced by a solemn deed in writing which 
is registered, wherein the debtor has admitted receipt of full consideration and it is 
further proved that the creditor does not keep any account books in the ordinary 
course of business, it is perversity of justice to cut down the claim by one half simply 
because account books arc not produced. Rules like these only tend to promote 
dishonesty on the part oi tlie debtors and their amendment would go a long w ay in 
improving the condition of the creditor *of a zemindar. 

SECTION II. 

Question 1 . —There arc very few joint stock banks in this province and these few are 
also located in the principal towns which are commercial centres. For the hnsncial 
assistance, it is the shroff or the native banker who has alw ays rendered useful service to 
the country. The functions of these shroffs are very nearly the same as those of the joint 
stock banks. They receive money on current and fixed deposit accounts and advance 
money on security or }>crBonal credit according to the nature and financial position of the 
persons with whom they are dealing. They also arrange transmission of money from 
one plac-e to another for private and trade purposes by issuing hundis, and they help in 
marketing the produce by acting as commission agents for their upcountry constituents. 
Fnun the petty village sou'car to the shroff doing such business in commercial centres, 
the hundi is the chief instrument upon w hich business is done. 

All this work is done by private individuals or firms w ho do not publish their accounts 
and it is, therefore, impossible to say even approximately wdiat is the extent of money 
which the shroffs employ in their business, but it can safely be asserted that full 80 per 
cent,, if not more, of the trade circulation is conducted by the agency of these native 
bankers. Their expenses are very small compared to the joint stock or exchange banks. 
They have no top-heavy establislxments or huge oflices to maintain, and t)ie system of 
their aetjount keeping is simplicity itself. 

The relations of the shroffs inter sc are very cordial and harimmioiis, but so far as the 
banks, the Imperial or others, are concerned these shroffs receive very little assistance from 
them. The Imperial Bank as the premier banking institution of the t ountrv , from whom 
much could be expected, is the greatest defaulter in this respect, because as a rule an 
Indian merchant does not inspire confidence of tlie Bank authorities and is looked upon 
with a feeling of distrust and suspieion. It will be no exaggeration to say that the Imperfal 
Bank exists principally for the purpose of supjdying the needs and requirements of 
European trade and commerce. 

To remedy this state of affairs, it is desirable to have a “ Reserve Bank of India ” which 
should not do the ordinary banking business in competition with the other banks and 
shroffs but function purely as a bankers’ bank and be entrusted with Government 
business and control of currency. The management of this bank should be left to the 
guidance eff the representatives of the commercial community with Indian majority, 
otherwise it will not be able to render that useful assistance to Indian trade. 

The usual rate of interest charged by the Indian bankers to their constituents on all 
kinds of advanceit made in the course of trade dealings is 6 per cent, irrespective of the 
ffuctuations in the bank rate both in the busy and the slack seasons. 

Shroffs and Indian bankers are w'orking under a considerable disadvantage, their 
position not being recognized to be equal to the joint stock banks. A selection could 

rMnJehi Gobindtam Priiamdcis. 
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easily be made of the leading firms of ahroffa who enjoy high credit and commercial 
probity, and the privileges accorded to the joint stock banks could then be extended to 
them. 

Another great diflBculty erpierienced by the private Indian banking concerns is that 
their deposit accounts are open to inspection of the Income-tax authorities, who then 
send their depositors with notices of income-tax. As a natural result the clients prefer 
to have their deposits with banks where they are not subject to the same searching inquisi- 
tions. Steps should be taken to remove this distinction which is causing considerable 
prejudice to the entire shroff conjiiiunity. 

SECTION ML 

Question 1. — Except in large towns which are commercial centres, there are no 
banks of any repute or standing which can command the confidence of the investing 
public, and in such places the shroff acts as the banker. Of late co-operative sotsictics 
and banks have been opened in nwfussil towns, but any investment made in such 
concerns is done with a view to obtain loans from them. 

Havings of people in Sind are small as compared with oilier places, yet the facilities 
for inv<‘sting them are inadequate. The failure of Indian banks from lime to time have 
shaken tlie confidence of the investing jmblic wlio prefer Goveiiinient securities to any 
other source of investment. Post office savings banks and cash certificates have played 
an important pari in this respect, and the latter could lertainly be made more attrac- 
tiv(‘ for tlie small investor if a casli certificate of Ks. 5 denomination could be made avail- 
able and interest could be allowed upon cash certificates after the expiry of first 3 
months instead of 12 months now fixed. Educated middle classes, who mostly avail 
themselves of this form of investment, will then take more leadily to it. Govcinmcnt 
loans would be an attractive investment if facilities could be provided for purchasing 
and .selling Government promissory notes in tnofvssil on easy terms, and interest (‘ould 
be made payable at all post offices. It would be better still if Government bonds could 
carry interest coupons which could be cashed to the bearer at all post offieeB. The 
present rate of interest allowed on cash certificates is reasonable and requires no 
revision. 

Abolition of stamp duty on cheques has materially added to their use, but the cheque 
habit would increase to a large extent if the local vernaculars could be adopted. 

The issue of Treasury Bills by the Government of India to maintain an artificial ratio 
of exchange at 1 8 pence to the rupee is an unmixed evil. By coating stringency of money 
it has proved detrimental to the industry and agriculture of the country. Government 
is competing for the use of money at comparatively high rate of interest thereby depriv- 
ing the country of the use of that money. 

The result of the opening of new branches in recent years by the Imperial Bank of 
India has been that the money collected by them os deposits in these branches is taken 
away to their head offices, leaving the interior of the country poorer by such operations. 
Unless by a mere elastic provision of their powers of investment, and a sympathetic 
consideration of the Irwral needs and requirements, the Imperial Bank can invest their 
j^epasit-sin the local areas from which they are drawn, further extension of theii* branches 
in the mofussil will cause a further drain of the money and thus prove harmful. Unless 
the Imperial Bank is prepared to help agriculture, which is the basic industry of India, 
they cannot be of much use. During slack season when the Imperial Bank has a plethora 
of money which could not be utilized even at 1 per cent., the agriculturists pay huge 
interest from 12 to 24 per cent, on their requirements. 
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Oral Evidence. 

12115. The Chairman : Mr. Gobindram, you are doing banking business 7 — Yes* 
1 am a zemindar also. 

12116* Besides banking, are you doing any other business, like commission 
agency 7- — Yes, I do all sorts of business. 

12117. Most of the shroffs here do other business as well, do they not 7 — Yes, they 
sell gold and silver and do hundi business. 

12118. And some of them do cloth business 7 — No. 

12119. In this district are there any shroffs in talukas also 7 — Yes, there are shroffs 
in talukas. 

12120. Apart from money-lenders, are there shroffs in talukas who do banking business 
like taking deposits ? — The village sowcars do receive deposits and lend money. 

12121. You also do business of remittance through hundis 7 — Yes. 

12122. Is much cash remitted by bankers here from place to place or in currency 
notes, or is the business usually done through hundis ? — It is done through hundis when 
there is surplus. When 1 cannot purchase hundis here, I have to send notes to Karachi 
and other places. 

12123. To outside provinces also 7 — No. 

12124;. But do you not ust' the Imperial Bank for remittance purposes when you have 
surplus cash 7 — It becomes too exp.ensive although in my case they Jiave made a special 
ttllowanr^e. 

12126. Do several j)eople here have business in foreign countries Y — Yes. 

12126. Do they use exchange banks for remittance 7 — Yes, they remit tlirough 
exchange banks. 

12127. Have you any such business with foreign countries — Iv^o. 

12128. You just now said that you got certain facilities from the Imperial Bank for 
remittance purpose. Are the bankers here gexieraUy satisfied with the facilities given 
by the Irufauial Bank 7 — They want more loans from the bank. 

12129. If pxeople have credit, fbe Impxerial Bank will finance. If there is safety, they 
would ads anee 7 — The Imperial Bank has not much eontidenc e in tfie Indian merchaiits. 

12130. Do you think it is difficult for them to kium^ what the position of most of the 
buiikcrs is becau.se they do not publish any accounts ? — They make enquiries and still 
they feel rehictani to advance. 

12131. But such enquiries are all oral enquiries. Are the bankers prepared to show 
their accounts or present their balance sheet ? — No ; our j^eoplc are very' conservative 
and do not want to publish their accounts, but they will be able to give a list of their 
property and lands. 

12182. Bui the Imp>erial Bank does not advance on the security of land 7 — No. 

12133. Do you not think that if indigenous bankers want facilities either from tlte 
Imperial Bank or from a joint stock bank, it would require them to clearly state what 
their position is and cannot merely rely on the indirect enqxiiries which «re after all 
oral enqUMes ?— It is true, but 1 say that our bankers are too conservative. 

Jdukhi Gobindram Fritaindas. 
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12134. Has any attempt been made by indigenous bankers here to combine and start 
a joint stock bank ? — Not so far. They did try a few years ago where the Sind Bank 
failed. 

12135. How long did it work ? — It worked for about five years. 

12136. Was it during the banking crisis that it came to grief T — Yes. 

12337. Do you think there is any possibility of bankers joining to start a bank here 
on the linos of a joint stock bank ? — It can be made possible if we had enterprising j)eoplo. 
Eveiy’body is busy with his own business. 

12138. As regards hundis, have you both darshani and mudMi hundis 1 — Yt>s. 

12130. Has the business in mudati hundis diminished in recent years ? — Yes, on 
account of the excessive stamp duty. 

12140. If the stamp duty on it is reduced, will there be more niudaii hundi 
business ? — Yes. I think it should be reduced to two picc per hundred. Now it is six 
pice. In these hard times it is not possible to pay a high rate as this. 

12141. Do you issue any fixed deposit receipts ? — Yes, but we will not state the period 
as to when it is due. If wc state the period, we will have to pay sijc pice j>er hundred 
stamp duty. We want exemption from this like joint stock banks. 

12142. As regards the internal trade or the md^ment of commodities from ialukas 
to hcadq\iarters, is it financed to a large extent by indigenous bankers ? — Yes, most of 
it is being financed by indigenous bankers. 

12143. Do village money-lenders or souvar# get money from indigenous bankers? — 
They send for goods. 

12144. And not for ordinary money-lending business ? — No. The sovrars dej)end 
upon their capital. I would insist that the stamp duty on mudaii hundis should be 
reduced. It will mean more business in that case. It would be good for trade. 

12146. Do you think it is only the fact of stamp duly that has reduced the number 
of mudati hundis or is it also to a certain extent due to want of confidence on account 
of general depression ? — It is also due to general depression to a certain extent. But 
good parties do not want to write hundis. 

12146. You say in your statement that when the crop is ready the agriculturist hands 
it entirely to his money-lender ? — Yes. ^ 

12147. And that several of the money-lenders have in consequence got possession 
of lands T — Yes. 

12148. What is the remedy for this state of affairs 7 — The remedy is to educate the 
haHa. 

12149. But merely education is also not enough because you will have to provide 
them with finance 7 — They can get loans at reduced rates from co-operative 
societies. 

12160. Did the indigenous bankers in the headquarters formerly finance ztmindxurs 7 — 
Yes ; but after the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act, all village sowcars are fighting shy. 

12161. But where do the zemindars get money now T Still it must be from village 
soiccars f — Yes, at a high rate of interest. On account of these Acts now it becomes very 
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ruiky for aowcars to finance them, but if they are amende<t, they will advance money to 
zemindars, 

12162. You state that a cultivator ie at present entirely in the hands of a sotocar 
and still you want that he should not be secured from being arrested for his debts and 
as you say the village sotvcar is very often not keeping proper accounts. Why should 
you protect those who are not able to take care of themselves ? — The merchants will 
also say that Government should protect them. 

12153. No. Look at the difference l>etween the two parties. One is strong and the 
other is weak and is entireljfc dependent on the strong ? — The fittest must survive in the 
world. I would not protect a weak party by any special enactment. It becomes a 
one-sided affair. 

12154. One of the remedies you suggest for the amelioration of agricultural classes 
to bring financial aid within their reach is the opening of land mortgage and agricultural 
banks. Have you agricultural banks l>ere, besides co-operative societies ? — We have 
none. 

12166. What sort of agricultural banks do you suggest ? — I suggest such banks 
which can finance haris. 

12166. Is it the same as a land mortgage bank ? — Yes. 

I2J67. At present if an agriculturist or a zemindar or a small khatedar wants to store 
his produce and got an adyance against it if the marketing is falling, arc there any faci- 
lities for stf>ring his goods ? — No. 

12 158. Has not the Imperial Bank begun to do this kind of business since last year ? — 
Yes, on a very small scale and also to reliable parties only. 

12169, Ho you think that if there are facilities for storing the produce, people will 
take advantage of them or is it only th 4 >Be who do not borrow will take advantage of the 
same 7 — It is only those, who do not borrow, who will take advantage of such facilities. 

12160. In a place like Hyderabad, if a man brings bis produce, has he no means of 
keeping his goods in any godown 7 Do the indigenous bankers or commission agents 
have any godown 7 — No. 

12161. You want the railway receipt to be made a negotiable document 7 — Yes. 
Even now in special cases bills of lading and railway receipts are treated by us as nego- 
tiable instruments. Many of my clients send railway receipts and we pay them from 
70 to 80 per cent. ^ 

12162. Have you had any difficulties as regards your advances on railway receipts 7 — 
Not so far. 

12163. Have you heard any complaint that the contents of railway receipts are not 
sometimes correct 7 — Sometimes once or twice in a year you hoar such a complaint. 
That amounts to cheating. 

12164. Ho you know of any people who have lost their money on this account 7^ — 
I come across one or two cases in a year. 

12166. It is only when the man is unable to pay, this comes to light 7 — Yes. 

12166. Mr, V. L. Mehta : If a railway receipt is made a negotiable instrument as 
suggested by you, how would you get over such a difficulty 7 — We must be careful in 
selection. . 

MiMi Oobindram Pritamdas, 
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12|d7. Are there many genuine trade bilJs, that is to say, biUs drawn against goods 
in transit except these goods which you send by railway receipts ? — Yes, 

1 2168. But are they negotiated ? — Yes, with the railway receipt and invoic'es attached. 
In most cases they are payable at sight. 

12169. Are there any bills which are payable after 30 days or 60 days ? — There are 
also such bills along with such documents, 

12170. Th^ Chairman : Are you in favour of standardization of all hundi^ you suggest T 
—Yes. 

12171. As regards the form that ought to be standardized too ^ will not object to 
it. Even now big bankers and big n^erchants have one form. They use the English 
form. 

12172. You are in favour of encouraging savings deposit account and cash certificateB 7 
—Yes. 

12 173. Has not the investment in cash certificates affected the deposits with indigenous 
bankers ? — No, I do not think so. The indigenous bankers do not accept Ks. 6 or lis, 10. 
They accept big amounts. 

12174. The class of i>cople who go in for cash certificates is not the class of people who 
deposit their money with indigenous bankers, is that so ? — They also deposit with 
indigenous bankers and purchase cash ccrtificAtea, 

12175. Profesaor Kale : What is your remedy for bringing the indigenous banking 
system in a line with the modern joint stock banking system ? — Wc want more oducaiion. 
The indigenous bankers should be educated in modern methods of banking. 

12176. But w'ho will do it ? — I think the Govemincnt should help us by ojmning 
schools and colleges, and young people should be trained in banking. 

12177. But in Hyderabad you have schools and collegcB anti it is for the indigenous 
bankers to take advantage of them. Do j'xui speak of any special facilities for them ? 
—I cannot suggest any now. 

12178. Would you approve of registration of indigenous bankers which has Ixjeii 
proposed before us 7 — I do not think it will be possible. 

12179. Will it not be favoured by indigenous bankers ? — No, 

12180. But if they are registered or their accounts are auditcMi by tjualilictl auditors 
then the Imperial Bank or the Central Bank might make advances to them ?•— Some 
advanced people might agree to registration. Personally 1 have no objf^ction to the 
registration of shroffs. 

12181. Do you think that it would be desirable not to exercise compulsion but to keep 
it a voluntary matter so that those who arc registered or have their accounts audited and 
inspected might get the special facilities ? — Yes, for a few years. This would bfj encourag- 
ing them. Let them first see the advantages of registration. Personally 1 have no 
objection to registration. 

12182. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You have stated in your statement that shroffs receive 
very little assistance from the Imperial Bank. Are you also including amongst other 
banks, banks like the Punjab National Bank or the Punjab People’s Bank ? — The Indian 
banks are dealing mostly with Indian n»on*hants, 
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12183. Do you think that it is possible for skrcffs to get into touch with such banks t 
— Yes. But their resources are very small and they are doing their best to finance 
merchants. Even the Bank of India is doing something for the merchants. 

12184. Will you tell us why the Sind Bank to which you referred just now 
failed ? — I cannot say this, but we had such a bank. 

12185. Do you think that the bankers would like to make another attempt and fonn 
a bank of their own and deal through it with the Central or the lit'serve Bank ? — 1 think 
they would j>refer a big baijk and deal directly with it imstcad of forming a bank of their 
own and dcaling^throngh it. 

12186. There is another alternative suggestion which ha.s been made to us in several 
places that important and big firms of indigenous bankers might in places where the 
Imperial Bank has not opeiicd branches bo asked to work as agent.s of the Imperial Bank 
of India on payment of certain remuneration and the Imperial Bank’s policy of opening 
branches might be put to a stop to. Do you favour this suggestion V Do you think 
that indigenous bankers will be coming forw'ard to take up such agencies ?— Yes, many 
of them will come forward. 

12187. What would happen to their own business ? — They would like to continue 
their own business. 

12188. And will not doing banking business as well as tiadirig business jcopardir.e 
tlie agency given to them ?— No. 

12189. If such agencies are to he given to any such indigenous Vianker, would he like 
to undertake it himself or would ho like to form a small group amongst the local indigen- 
ous bankers as a sort of a combination ? — In small places one banker will do. 

12190. Speaking about the marketing of produce, you say that it is done by mer- 
chants and commission agents. A.s a matter of fact some of these bankers themselves 
are commission agents. *So is not the financing done by indigenous bankers ?■ — Yes ; most 
of the advancing is deme by indigenous bankers and mercliant.s wiio do not do banking. 

12191. Mr. Kamat : About the stamp duty on nimiali hundis do you want 
abolition or only reduction of duty ou it ? — Abolition may not be possible. So I prefer 
reduction. 

12192. In case of reduction of duty, would you give us an idea how much reducti n 
would be reasonable in your opinion ? — It should be reduced from six pice to two pice 
per hundred 

12193. In the case of railway receipts being made negotiable, is it not the present 
practice that in case of railway receipts being lost, at present a man can arrange to take 
delivery of the goods merely by signing an indemnity bond on eight anna> or one rupcer 
stamp ? — Yes, it is possible to get delivery of the goods without a railway receipt. 

12194. Under your proposal if railway receipts are to be made really negotiable, this 
practice will have to be stopped ? — Yes, and duplicate railway receipts should be 
obtained. 

12195. Will this inconveiue^oe merchants ? — The goods sometimes take more time 
to arrive and railway receipts come in advance. Thcrefoie there is no inconvenience W 
merchanis. 

^ Mnkki Oobindram Pritatndas, 
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l;2f06. About this Encumbered Estates Act, is it working vcr^^ harshly against agri‘ 
tjulturists ? — Yes, and it is working also harshly on the village &<yu)cars. It has given 
very wide and arbitrary powers to the manager. 

12197, Would you be satisfied if the Act is amended so as to define the powers 7 — 
Yes. 

1219S. You have said tlmt the Imperial Bank more or less helps European trade 
and commerce. On the other hand we have heard from an European merchant in 
Karachi, who is a well-known merchant, that in export and imj)Ort trade whether he bo a 
European or an Indian be hardly had any necessity to go to tlie Imperial Bank for accom- 
motlalion ; he deals with exchange banks, and therefoi'o tlie cliarge against the Imperial 
Bank hardl}^ arises. While speaking from your knowle<lge of the Bank here and as a 
'Shroff^ do you think this is correct T — I do not think that the Imperial Bank is doing 
very much for Ijidian merchants. Even here it can do a lot of business if it wanted 
to do. 

12199. Is it also true that the Bank has nothing to do with Euroj)ean export mer- 
cliaiits in Karachi V—I do not know. 

12200. But here for Indian mercluints they are doing very little ? — Yes. It is only 
from last year that tlioy starUnl giving moiK y to merchants. 

12201. Have you any idea as lt» how many shroffs arc on the approved list of the 
Imperial Bank ? — There could not be many. There must bo here al>out half a dozen. 

12202. Is it worth while having more than half a dozen for a place like Hyderabad ? 
— Yes. 

122f>3. What would l>e the advantage Y — It will mean more money. 

12204. About tlie treatment that shroffs are getting from the Imix^rial Bank, there 
have been complaints tliat they are not treated well, would you corroborate this state- 
ment ? The allegation in some places was that they are treated with discourtesy. 
1 do not know vdiether it is so here Y — 1 do not think it is correct to say so here, 

12205. The joint slock banks here treat Indian shroffs properly ? — Yes. 

12206, The Chairman. : l>o you finance marketing of produce at all ? — Ko, not here 
in Hyderabad. I finance marketing of produce outside. 

12207. Arc there organized markets here ?— Ko, ^ 

12208. l)o you think that if there are organized markets, it would be ati advantage ? 
Would they be made use of by the producers ? — Yes. I think if we have fixed places 
of marketing like the mandis we have in the Punjab, it would be taken advantage of by 
the producers. They can bring their produce there and the highest bidder will take 
away the })roduce. 

12209. You also. require a certain numbt^r of merchant® in those plactiB ? — Yes. 

12210. One gentleman, namely, a local shroffs has suggested that all forms of accounts 
kept by shroffs or bankers should be standardized. Do you think it is possible to do so ? 
— I think they are already standardized. 

12211. In your dealings with people, do you directly deal with the parties concerned, 
or do you deal with them through brokers ? — ^We deal with them through brokers, 

12212. Is it usually the brokers who bring business ? — Yes. 

12213 . And they charge ( ommis.sion Y — Yes, from both parties. 


(The witness withdrew, t 
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Mr. K. BULCHAND, Chairman of the Khudabadi Bhaibund 
Co-operative Credit Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad (Sind). 

The fltatettient is based on ex}>erien(;e in the Khudabadi Bbaibuiid Bank and on the 
information gathered from indigenouH bankers in the eity of Hyderabad. Answers 
are eonhued only lev the second section of the questionnaire. 

SECTION TI. 

1. There are very few indigenous banker* in Hyderabad, i. e., those who do the purely 
banking business of lending money, receiving deposits and doing hundi business. Most 
of the Hyderabatl bankers have other lines of their own in addition to banking. Some 
have zemindury estate to manage, some have large landed property to improve and 
extend, some deal in gold and silver bullion and many have business in foreign 
eountries (Sind workers) and so on. Tliese bankers have usually large sums of money 
which they lend out and whenever they are in need of money they easily get it in 
pn)portioii to their credit and property through the local money brokers. Most of the 
businc^SH transa^-tions arc carried on through brokers. 

2. Most of the iinancing of trade and industry of thedistrict is done by theindigenoua 
banker. In agriculture the co-operative banks take a large share. Very few merchants 
go to banks for financial assistance — hardly tw'o per cent. Tlie Imligenous bankers fin- 
ances nearly US per cent, of tlris line. Tire average merchant is very shy of apiiroaching 
the joint sto<’k or co-operative banks for help. They do not like to disclose their posi- 
tion before a committee of five or six members of the managing committee. In spite 
of lower rate in eo-o}K‘rative banks the borrower prefers to go to the banker because 
he knows his secret will bo guarded. The shroff does not ask nasty questioms and is 
more accommodating. 

3. It is diltieult to#Htimate the amount of capital invested in or the volume of busi- 
ness done by indigenous bankers, as no statistics are published and tliey keep their trans- 
actions strictly private. Their expenses arc low and the methods of account keeping 
very simple and rudimentary and they manage to pull on fairl}- well. 

Very few' bankers have dealings with the Imperial Bank because they liave their ow'u 
businesses to manage and finance. Besides the a verge banker fights shy of the Imperial 
or joint stock banks, because there is an impression that they will receive no sympathy 
or consideration. They think that these banks show more consideration to Europeans. 
Although some of the Indian bankers cannot be relied upon, but a good many of them 
who work on sound lines deserve better consideration. 

5. The usual methods of granting loans and cash credits are simple and easy. The 
credit and property of the borrower are carefully enquired into and the loan* advanced 
are entered in the account books. The borrower is given a book in w'hich each entry 
is made. 

Usually the’resoxirces of the banker are very limited. He has no big banks to back 
him in time of crisis or trouble and he relies upon his own credit and capital to finance 
his calls. Tliia w^orks pretty satisfactorily jn ordincry tin cs, but in times ot crisis it 
fails. Herein lies he weak point of the indigenous baiikmg. 

K. B*ilckand, 
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TJie rates of interest allowed vary witli the state of the money marltet. After DivaU 
the money market is tight and the rate is about 6 to 8 per cent, depending upon the party. 
Usually the rate of deposits does not exceed the rate of the co-operative banks, ».e., 5 to 
6 per cent. 

6. The banker has u^ally his business as the principal or the side line. He encourages 
loans to such of liis customers as borrow on commodities in which ho deals. This brings 
him double profit. His rates of interest are, therefore, accommodating. Tlie average 
rate is 6 per cent. 

In respect of agricultural communities the rates are in proportion to the risks of the 
banker and the credit of the borrow^er. In villages the co-operative credit banks are 
taking away a good deal of the business of the village haniu, but the hania in spite of 
disadvantages holds his owm, because his loans take the shape of oommodities and he is 
ever handy and s\an pathetic. 

The reduction of the rate of interest will be a boon to the agriculturist and raise his 
standard of living, but the risks wiiich the village banker undertakes will not allow of 
much reduction of interest. 

7. There is no prejudice against the indigenous banker in towns. Of course when 
a banker declares bankrupt and ruins several families there is a sensation and rush on 
others, but equally there is a sensation when a big bank fails and spreads ruin on a much 
larger scale. But soon after matters adjust themselves. On the whole the borrow^cr 
prefers the indigenous banker to the bank. . 

The banker is not protected by the law to the extent to whitii a co-operative bank 
is. In case of failure to receive liis money he has to go to tlu^ court and legal jjrocH'sses, 
the law’s delays, stamp foes and expenses of pleaders, etc., are very harassing and in 
many cases he prefers a loss to pushing a legal process to extremity. 

What the banker needs in the present circumstances is education. In view of the 
backward state of the banker and the borrower it is not desirable to suggest wholesale 
remedies, but let circumstances adjust thenisolves according to Conditions. 

8. The banker has a more intimate knowledge of the community and can help busi- 
ness and industry much more effectively than banks which have to go by several rules 
and regulations. But tJic Jrnj>e rial Bank can help the bankers by discounting their 
hundis at a specially reduced rate. Of course this w ill have to be done in case of very 
few reliable and (certified individuals. 

The Government can help indigenous banker by modifying legal ]>rocc»seB in case of 
collection of debts and making it less expensive. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act helps some borrowers to take its protection and thus evading the banker. This 
Act may be modified. 

The system of Indian accounting is primitive and time-honoured, but in view of the 
lack of education it is suited to the needs of the community. Change in this would be 
premature. We should wait till the standard of literacy and education has been raised 
and the methods will automatically improve. 

The indigenous banker is intensely conservative and very suspicious of interference 
with his methods specially by Government. 

9. The indigenous banker usually keeps his financial tfansactions within the limit 
of his credit or capital- He knows that as soon as he tries to go beyond his depth, he 
runs the risk of being ousted in time of monetary trouble. 
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The borrowor with Insufficient security has to pay a higher rate of interest and he will 
have to find his banker among the lower strata of the banking community. 

* 10. Under the present circumstancea the methods of the banker are more popular 
with the borrower and compare favourably with those of the joint stock banks. The 
depositor can go to tho banker’s shop at any time of the day ; there are practically no 
complicated formalities to go through* no statements to make or sign and suits the genius 
of the community. On the other hand, in the banka one has to w’ait for hours to make 
a payment or receiw money and a thousand and one questions to answer and too much 
of red-tapism to go through. That is the reason why the banker holds hie ground with 
the merchant. It will be difficult to link the Indian banker with the joint stock company 
because the interests of the two clash with each other and the methods of work are 
altogether different. The Imperial Bank has enormous funds at its disposal, gives no 
interest on current accounts and can easily invade the dominion of the banker, as it has 
recently done, by advancing loans to agriculturists on security of their grain. 

We have to wait till the educational standard of the community is raised before 
co-operation between the banker and the banks can be brought about. 

Copy of a latter from the Registrar^ Co-operative Societet^. Poona. 

** With reference to your letter dated 20th duly 11^29, 1 liave the honour to state that 
the first aim of co-oj>eration is to help the small people, and co-oj>crativc banks have 
boon especially organised to help that class and arc worked primarily in tlicir interest. 
Increase of business is a secondarj' consideration, and, from all points of view, it is most 
undesirable to invest or lock up large amounts of money with a few, even well-to-do, 
j>oople. If there are ]joopIe who cannot w ait even for the v< ry short interval wliich 
may elapse before the Registrar’s sanction is received, ilic bank slmuld not mind if their 
ousioin is lost to it. I may onco again emphasise that a co-ojicrative bank does not 
exist for finding out some sort of an outlet for the large sums w Jiicli non-member depo- 
sitors choo.s(‘ to place with the bank (of course at attractive rate.-i). Tixe main thing is 
to encourage thrift among members and ade<tuately to nu^et the needs of lliose small 
people wlio require loans. Neither big business nor a big dividoyid is the aim of co-opera- 
tion. 1 regret, therefore, that the amendment as protH>aed cannot be approved.” 

If the big merchants want to have a bank of their ow n, organised specially for their 
big need^^ 1 am quite prepar'd to register a new institution. But unduly to mix up big 
and small business is not, 1 must point out, in Uie best intertsts of the Institution.” 


Oral Evidence. 

12214. The Chairman : Mr. Bulchand, you are the Chairman of the Khudabadi 
Bhaibund Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd. ? — Yes. 

122 Its. And there is a good deal of banking done by the Bhaibund community here 1 
—Yes. 

12216. Are you yourself a banker 7— No ; I am connected wdth co-operative 
banking and co-operative institutions. 

12217. But you are in touch with banking ?— Yes. As a matter of fact, I l)elong 
to the Sind-w'o k merchants' line. 

K. Btdchand, 
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12216. Yoa Bay that most of the bankers here have other business to look after. Do 
they combine banking with trade? — Y'es. I understand banking purely as one who 
tends outj takes deposits and does kundi business. But such people are very few. 

12219. Is combination of banking with trade sometimes dangerous ? — Y'es. 

12220. Have you come across many cases where banking had suffered on account 
of losses in trade ? — iNo, 1 do not know of any ; but I am inclined to think that the trade 
becomes the principal line and banking becomes quite a subsidiary line to the principal 
business. 

12221. You say very few bankers have dealings with the Imperial Bank ? — Yes. 

12222. Those who arc desirous to get help by way of accomirodation or discounting, 
do they not have dealings with the Imperial Bank ? — I do not think so. 

12223. You say they have an idea that the Imperial Bank has too n\uch red-tapisin. 
Is it only a fear or is it the result ( f their practical experience ? — 1 asked about five prin- 
cipal dealers and I suggested to them, “ Why is it that in times of trouble you do not gr> 
to banks ? ” and they replied, “ The}’’ ask all nasty questions ; there are formalities and 
red-tapism and so on. So we do not go to banks”. 

12224. Is it not one of the principal reasons why the Imperial Bank is not financing 
them because they do not publish their accounts ?— Yes. say that the Imperial Bank 
sliould, before financing anyliody, look to its safety. But when 1 asked wliy did they 
not go to c‘o-operative banks they replied. ” Wo do not w^aiit all these formalities and 
we must be relied on our credit ", w hich of course is to a certain extent not quite safe 
from the point of view' of the Imperial J^ank or the banking point of view. 

12225. You saiy : U.sually the rcsoiirce.s of the banker are very limited. He has 
no big banks to back him in time of crisis or trouble and he relies upon his own credit 
and capital to finance his calls. This works pretty satisfactorily in ordinal} times, but 
in times of crisis it fails. Herein lies the weak j.oint of the indigenous banking ” ? — At 
the time of crisis the wu aker one goel to the wall for no fault of his and if he had somebody 
at this time to back him up, he could get over t he crisis. 

12226. Do you say that he sliould not keep his credit but somebody should keep it 
for him during the time of crisis ? — 1 say that if he presents his case at this time, he 
should be helped by some banks. 

12227. In that case money should be lying idle with some bank in order to meet 
such demand at a particular time of crisis ? — Yes. 

12228. The indigenous banker roust be able to pay for the assistance which he is 
Ukely to get from some bank, must he not ? — Yes. I say there are many sound bankers 
whose money is locked up and because their money is locked up, they have not sufliciont 
resources at a particular time of crisis. Therefore, what is wanted is that some banks 
should help them at this time. 

12229. You further say : “ What the banker needs in the present circumstances is edu- 
cation ” You mean by ‘ education ’ education in the modem methods of banking ? — 
To have a wider outlook in commerce. I asked several of them “ what is banking ? 
They only know about a particular type of banking nor do they care to know what bank- 
ing is. I say that their outlook of banking is limited and yet they do good business- 
Tills is w hat I mean to convey by education. Tliey are just going on ir their own groove^ 
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12230, Yon aay, “The systeui of Indian accounting i» primitive ”, But most of the 
indigenous bankers say that it is quite good and meets the needs of their 
communities ? — They do not have all these changed form«. 

12231. l>o you think they are necessary ? — I think in the present state of affairs, 
it will do for them and I would not suggest any complicated methods, 

12232, Is there no need for an immediate change ? — Considering the illiterate state, 
there is no need for it immediately* 

12233, What defect do you find in the present system of Indian accounting ? — 
1 cannot say this. 

12234. Mr. Kafnat : There are many Sindhi merchants doing business in what you 
call “ Sind work " all over the world ? — Yes. 

12235. Tlicre are also many shroffs here or in Shikarpur and in other places who do 
hanking business practically with many parts of the world ? — Yes. 

12236, With such enterprise, why is it not possible for the Sindhi bankers to develop 
a sort of an exchange bank business and do practically the same business as exchange 
banks are doing in Karachi and have connections abroad so as to take the exchange 
banks' business into their own hands ? — Yes. This was suggested even some years 
ago. As a matter of fact Messrs. Pohumal Brothers, who are very big merchants, 
have 40 or 50 branches all over the world and are doing practically exchange business. 
They do roraittance business while doing their work as merchants. But I have not 
made any move where purely exchange business has l>eon thought of by the Sind-w’ork 
merchants as a whole. 

12237. Are not many of them educated in English ? — No, not all. 

12238. And they can acquire the knowledge of banking if they wish to go through 
it 7 — Yes, but they have not thought of it. 

12249. Bo these big shroffs here and the bankers finance industry" or do they only 
finance agricultural produf^e. Suppose a man ■\#kntB to start an industry, do these 
people help him wdth finance ? Is sufficient finance available for such cnteiprise from 
them 7 — Yes ; It is available more with shroffs than with businessmen. Also it depends 
upon the rate of interest the man is prepared to pay. The.se industrialists have to 
approach first the brokers who will take them to the right men who will lend. 

12240. But this tendency is probably not the usual feature of their financing 7* — No. 
A shroff who fifiances an industrialist wants to be a partner as soon as be knows the 
business is good. He wmuld not finance him unless he is given a share in the business. 

12241. This is really then hindering financing of industry 7— Yes. 

12242. You want the legal process to be simplified or modified ?' — Yes. 

12243. Will you develop this point and tell us in what manner you want simplifi* 
cation of legal process 7 — I say everyone is sick of courts and are rather more afraid 
of court#. They have to go to courts one hundred times and the cost of postponements 
and court fees are very heavy so that tho average merchant prefers to undergo some loss 
and aottlos up the matter there and then without going to the court. These things act 
on tlio rate of interest ; and he becomes shy of lending out money on account of these 
troables. 

Mr. K. Bulckand. 
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12$44» You spoke about the queetion of red-tapism and nasty questions asked by 
banks. Is there any method by which these things can be remedie<l ? — I only wanted 
to give an impression because I asked 12 or 15 people as to why they did not go to banks 
while so many banks accommodated Europeans and they replied that there was too 
much red-tapism and fornmlities in banks. Somehow the impression has gone into 
their mind that the banks consider European clients very good. I want to jot down 
their impression, I think a bank would be justified in asking questions for its own safety ; 
but the average merchant prefers to go to his brother mercliant than to go to a hank. 

12245. Professor Kale : You refer to the failures of indigenous bankers ? — Yes ; in 
our Sind-work merchants. 

12246. Are there many instances of these failures compared with the failures of 
m()dern joint stock banks ? If you compare tlie two types of bankers, do you think the 
failures amongst indigenous bankcrB are remarkable* ? — 1 think they are almost balanced 
because the failure of one bank or one banker means stagnation for about a year. 

12247. That happens also in the case of modern joint stock banks ? — Yes ; I know 
that. Both in the case of the bank and the banker there is at once a stagnation. 

12248. Is the indigenous banker worse off than the joint stock bank ? — No; I do 
not think so. 

12249. You say that the banker is not protected by law' to tlie exk*nt to which a 
co-operative hank is. But the eo-ojwrative bank has so many e})ecks, whereas iii the 
case of a banker there are not so many checks and, therefcire, the hanker does not get 
facilities. Tliat is the difference ?— That is so. I do not blame Government for that ; but 
the fact is there. I might mention licre tlie iuBtancc of our co-operative bank. There 
are several merchants who intend to borrow large sums of money rom our bank, 
and we are inclined tii let our capital be used for business purposes. But when wo asked 
the Registrar to increase the limit of Joans, the Kegistrar said ‘‘No.” That is wliat our 
committee have not been able to understand. My committee especially wish to invite 
your attention to this point. We have large surplus, and when we can lend the money 
we want to do it and we see that the party is secured. When we asked ilie Registrar, 
he stated “ The first aim of eo-operation is to help the small -people and co-operative 
banks have been specially organised to help that class and are worked primarily in their 
intereste.” 

12250. Can you not start special banks for those people wdio need large finance ? — 
Our Khudadadi Bhaibund Bank has been started last year. 

12261. ‘ What is the limit of your loans ? — Rs. 2,000. 

12252. Will it not be practicable to raise that limit as you advance ? — We have 
asked the Registrar three times and he refused three times. That is considerably 
hindering our business. 

12253. Your bank has been in existenc’e for a very short period and there is no 
experience to go upon ? — If the Registrar tells us that we would rather wait for some 
time, that is alright. But he says that co-oj)erative banking is not intended for that. 
He says that it is not our sphere to finance to the extent of five thousand rupees when 
we have forty thousand rupees lying idle. I wish to put in a paper (Registrar’s letter) 
and I wish you might kindly consider this principle as it is. We asked for permission, 
but every time it has been refused. 

MO T loe— 36 
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12254. Mr, F. L. MdUa : Wiiat is your own view about this question ? Is it ycmr 
view that the bank like yours should be allowed to make, advances for largo amounts ?— 
Certainly, in proportion to our funds. 

12255. As your experience grows ? — 1 would not say experience in this part, but 
SO far as my common sense would go. For instance, we have Rs. 40,000, and we are 
lending at 5 J per cent, to co-operative banks, and we are not allowed to utilise that money 
to finance some of our merchants, who would pay us 9 per cent., prorided we are satisfied 
with the stability of the merchants and the securities we hold. 

12256. And would you not add provided your fluid resources w'ould permit T — Yes. 

12267. But if a bank like yours can do in course of time increasingly large business 
with members of the indigenous banking community, do you think it would provide a 
link between the indigenous banking system and the modern banking machinery ? — I 
am afraid not. 

• 

12268. Why ? — We have to go by certain rules, which the indigenous banker is not 
prepared to go by. 

12269. These will be rules with regard to his borrowings w ith you and not wuth regard 
to his own business ? — No. You mean to say that the indigenous banker should take 
money from us. I think it would be possible in course of time. 

12260. The Chairman : I find from the letter of the Registrar that he had also other 
things to say besides the one argument you mentioned. His fear is that if a society 
were to advance large amounts, say, Rs. 6,000 or Rs. 10,000 to big }>eople, the capital 
might be unnecessarily locked up, and if these people would not pay, the whole swiety 
would suffer. What is your answer to that ? — Of course we will see that our capital 
is not locked up for a long time. 

12261. Supposing a man defaults. A man borrows Rs. 20,000 and does not pay ? — 
I would not go to Rs. 10,000. 

12262. Say He. 6,000 ? — We would not do it unless we are thoroiiglily satisfied, and 
I think we shall take a long time to get satisfied. • 

12263, His second argument is really stronger that if a man cannot wait even for 
the very short iiiterv^al which may elapse before the Registrar’s sanction, he should be 
outside the society. He is not against allowing you to utilise the capital, but that such 
cases should be referred to him, and it will take a sliort time ? — We did try that, and 
it took three months. In some cases it took four or five months when we referred to the 
Registrar. 

12264. If the period is reduced to one month, would you have no objection ? — I 
think one month would be reasonable. 

12265. Would you then be satisfied ? — Why should not the limit be increased ? 

12266. The limit would be increased when the society develops. But when you 
want to advance loans to two or three people, where is the harm in applying to the Regis- 
trar for sanctioning special limits ? — Very often the man does not like to wait for two 
or three months. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


iff. K, Bulchand, 



SYED RAKHIAL SHAH, District Honorary Organiser, 
Co-operative Societies, Hyderabad (Sind). 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

A. Present system by which the agriculturists obtain finance for — 

(а) Expenses ntjRiKa cultivation. — My information about the economic condition 
of the agriculturists, their financial requirementB, how they are met with, etc., is 
confined to Hyderabad taluka , of which I am the Honorary Organiser. 

In villages where co-operative societies are firmly established they minister to the 
current agricultural requirements of their constituents generally to the fullest extent. 
In places where such societies are in an elementary or an experimental stage or in places 
where co-operative societies do not exist at all it is the village sawcar who supplies the 
requisite finance for current agricultural operations. 

The sotvcar generally makes advances during the cultivation season on what is known 
tin khandha system which means supplying the articles of daily use os also the little 
cash that may occasionally be required. The cost of ail such daily necessaries is debited 
against the running account of the client. No document is, as a rule, written for such 
running accounts though there is always an understanding between the parties that the 
produce of the borrower must l»e sold to the lender or at least through his agency. In 
case, however, a zemmdar requires a substantial loan of say Ks. 200 or more then the 
sowcar gets an outright sale deed executed by the borrower. 

Government iaccavi for current agricultural operations has generally been stopped 
after the advent of co-operation. In times of scarcity or famine, taccavi is freely 
advanced by Government. 

(б) For capital or permanent improvements. — The village sowcars seldom advance 
loans for land improvement on long-term basis. Such improvements are generally 
effected out of tlie own savings of the agriculturists supplemented by Government taccavi 
under the Land JrnproveSient Loans Act. ISuch taccavi is advanced to members of 
co-operative societies through the societies concerned, while to non-iffeml)er8 it is given 
direct by the Revenue Department, 

B. Bate of interest. — The rate of interest at which co-operative societies advance 
loans to their members is 10 j per cent, per annum or I J pies per ruj^ee per month. 
The rate of wtccars varies according to the position of the client and the nature af security 
available for him. His rate generally ranges between 20 to 36 per cent., but if other 
indirect profits of the sowcar are also taken into consideration the rate will undoubtedly 
rise to 54 per cent. even. 

C. Part playt:u in agricultural finance by Government, the Imperial Bank 
OF India, etc. — The Imperial Bank or other joint stock banks do not, as a rule, dabble 
into agricultural finance. Owing to protective legislation framed for the agriculturists 
the joint stock banks think it too risky to help us. 

Government grants Uaxavi for land improvement and also for current agricultural 
operations in times of scarcity and fanline. 

Co-operative banks finance the co-operative societies of the taluka to the fullest extent 
of the latter’s requirements. There are in all 70 co-operative societies in Hyderabad 
tabika with a membership of 3,500 and a working capital of about 5^ lakhs. In Hyder- 
abad taMca there is a total population of 1,51,000 of which 1,00,000, belongs to the 
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town of Hyderabad alone. There remains a population of 51,000. Of these, 3,600 are 
members of co-operative societies and considering eacli agriculturist’s family to 
consist of 6 persons we can safely say that 17,500 or nearly one-third of the total 
mofusail population of the taluka is under the fold of co-oj)eration. 

D, EsTUVIATK of THIC TOTAL AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 1 have 

said above that one -third of tlie mofussil population of the taluka are under the fold of 
co-operation. The societies finance that one-third population to the extent of 5J lakhs, 
f.fi., the total agricultural finance for the whole taluka is about 5i x 3 ~ IfiJ lakhs. 

The remaining two-thirds of the agricultural requirements arc still being met by the 
sowcars, which means that they still have the uj)per hand in rural finance. The rates of 
interest of sowcara are heavy and in years of scarcity the debts against the zemindars go 
on swelling by rapid leaps by the accumulation of interest and compound interest. The 
bania^ besides, keeps false bandies (ac'count books) which the zemindars cannot 
understand. The latter arc, therefore, perpetual prey to bis tyrannies. 

The following, in my opinion, are the remedies to help the agriculturists ; — 

1. Multiplication of co-operative societies. 

2. Liberal education to the agriculturists. 

3. Opening of land mortgage banks. 

4. Opening of zemindari banks to help the big zemindars, 

5. Making the limits of existing loans to members of societies more elaborate. 

6. Joint sale of produce through sale societies. 

7. Application, etc., of the Land Alienation Act to 8ind. 

8. Prescribing limits beyond which sotvears should not ehai ge interest to zemindars. 

{tiiimmary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi.) 

I am a and district honorary organiser of co-operative societies. I pay 

Rs. 160 assessment. 

In 1919 a society w^as formed in my village. By that tinH'i I had purchased about 
20 acres of land fi»m the profits of my business. My father had left few acres of land 
and about Rs. 400. 

I am still trading. 1 hav'o about Rs. 3,000 worth of goods. Small merchants get 
money from wholesale merchants in Karacld at 0 per c«nt. interest. I deal in cloth and 
grain, and from the profits of my business 1 buy more land evciy year. 

About 70 societies in Hyderabad are in my charge. During the last three years the 
seasons wore bad and the crops failed and, therefore, there have been arrears. 

I sell goods both on credit and for cash. I do not charge any interest to those who 
buy on credit, but charge a little higher price than that charged to those who buy for 
ready cash. I keep a small margin of profit. 

Government gives taccavi only during bad years for land improvement. I get some 
money for current agricultural purposes from co-operative societies, but much money 
is required for land improvement. It w ould be better if a land mortgage bank is started 
for the purpose of advancing long-term loans. * 

There are some old societies in my charge. This is the tenth year, but they have not 
yet decided as to what to do with their reserves. They are awaiting orders of Govern^ 

'f'Sjf ed JRahhial Shah. 
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ment. Not a Buigle society has reduced the rate of interest. It is possible to reduce the 
rate of interest charged by societies provided seasons are good and recoveries are 
made. 

Nearly one-third of the total population of the mofassil is in the fold of co-opcration. 
The total agricultural finance required for the whole ialuka is about IbJ lakhs. 
It includes the figure required by both small khatedars and big zemindars. 

At present the limit of loans is fixed at Rs. 500 by societies. In my opinion the limit 
should lie increased. The Deputy Registrar can give sanction up to Rs. 1,000 in special 
oases. 

No delay takes place in sanctioning the special limits. I think about onc-fourth of 
the total number of members of societies require loans up to Rs. 1,000, and about 400 
khatedars would require more than Rs. 1,000. They have to borrow extra mom^y fjom 
aouKars, as the societies do not meet their full requirements. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


HAJI KAMALUDDIN, Zamindar, Hyderabad (Sind). 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Questfon 1. — (1) For cultivation purposes. 

For cultivation purposes the zemimlars and haris alike require loans. Both these 
classes do not receive adequate finance. ( 'o-operative sewieties render financial assistance 
to the extent of nearly Jth of the total requirements. liesides their lending rate of 0-14-7 
|)er cent, per month and other conditions are deemed stiff. Moreover haris now do not 
receive financial assistance from societies. 

(2) The bulk of the loan is received from the sowcars w hose rales of interest and other 
conditions are simply unbearable. Again, owing to the operation of thoDokkhan agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act, the credit of the zemindars with the banias has fallen considerably 
and now-a-days the soivcars while advancing loans get outright sale deeds executed. 
The stamp duty, registration fee of such documents is borne by the borrower in addition 
to the very heavy rate of interest he pays. It may, therefore, be enquired how heavily 
the zemindars are paying for the loans they receive from the banias. While executing 
the sale deeds there does, however, exist an oral understanding between the parties that 
land wdll be restored to the seller as soon as he repays the loan. More often than not, 
however, it is found that once the property is sold it is seldom restored to the vendor. 

(3) . The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has affected the credit of the haris also 
rather adversely. The sowcars as also the zemindars seeing that the law cannot touch 
the person of the hati nor his bullocks or household chattel, are very backward in 
financing them. The sotacar, as a rule, finances the heiria generally at the recom- 
mendation of the zemindar. The zemindars in view of the above protection neither 
finance the haris adequately themselves nor do they recommend them to the banias lest 
they may run away with loans advanced to them. 

SuooBSTioits. — If therefore the haris are to get the benefit of adequate finance on 
reasonable terms they should be deprived of the protection of the Dekkhan Agricul- 
turists* Relief Act. 
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(4) The finance required for the purposes shown in parts (a), (b) and (c) of question 1 
in thus inadequate. 

(5) Finance is also required for weavers, shoe -makers, smiths, carpenters and other 
artisans as the same is very inadequate at present, 

(6) Co-operative societies, as I have shown above, take land in mortgage for the loans 
that they advance. The banias get outright sale deed executed. In some cases they 
get mortgage bonds executed. The usuiers advance loans generally for about six months 
of cultivation season at the end of which they recover the amount at a rate ranging 
between 25 and 50 per cent, interest. They also exact a fixed percentage of the produce, 
e. g.t jths of a toy a per Kharap. 

(7) The Imperial Bank of India or otlier joint stock banks advance no loans to haris 
except on the security of ornaments or Government securities. The indigenous bankers 
have also no dealings with the agriculturists. It is only the money-lenders and societies 
who advance loans to the agriculturists. 

(8) The total agricultural requirements of the Hyderabad district may be estimated 
at i a crore. 

(9) No data is available to frame an estimate of agricultural finance in kind. 

Qujcstion 2. — MARKKTrNU OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. — T/tmiiidars in need of money 
generally contract forward sales and in some caites take the money in advance. In that 
case th© rates offered are about 50 per cent, even though the zemiTidar executes a bond 
to supply the produce on a particular date and gets that bond also registered. In other 
cases (in which the zemiruiars sell the produce when ready) the zemindara carry samples 
of their produce to the dealers and strike bargains and obtain earnest money. The 
dealers will send down at their convenience their men to the villages to weigh the produeb 
and bring it to their godowns. If the rates have meanwhile fallen down, the dealers 
will create all sorts of hitches and will do their best to get the produce at some discount. 
If th© rates, on the other hand, have meanwhile gone higher, then they will quietly take 
away the produce. In weighing also the dalals who are no other than the agents of 
the dealers practise varieties of mischiefs. They use weigliing scaJes with wooden 
beams which on account of their crudeness do not give correct weight and it has been 
calculated that at every weighing the agriculturist suffers half a seer for every half a 
maund. Moreover, the dealer makes payment of the produce purchased at his leisure 
and convenience. The present system of marketing the produce is thus very defective 
and entails much loss to the producer. It will Ik‘ better if some organizations are started 
which may arrange for the disposal of the agriculturists' pi-oduce and obtain them 
proper prices and correct weights, 

(2) Joint stock banks or indigenous bankers take no part whatever in the disposal of 
produce. 

Question 3. — In our district the value of flow land per acre ranges from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 200 per acre ; while that of the lift land ranges from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100 per acre. The 
nature of the soil and its irrigational facilities are main factors in determining the value 
of the land. 

Question 4. — In our district there is no legal impediment to the mortgage of lands 

except m the ewe of those that are held under Act III of 1899, viz., th© Reetricted 

Tenure Act. 

■0 

Baji Kamaluddin* 
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(2^ In Our district no banks grant long-term loans. 

(3) Such banks could be started. 

(4) The present system of maintenance of Record of Rights is defective. I shall say 
about this in my or^l evidence. 

Question 5. — (1) An estimate about agricultural indebtedness could be framed by 
holding detailed village enquiry. 

(2) Loans are generally taken from aowcara and in some cases from co-operative 
societies. 

(3) In a good many cases lands of zemindars have changed hands passing from the 
hands of the zemindars to those of their creditors. The former have in consequence 
been turned into haris or ordinary labourers. 

Question 6. — Owing to lack of pasture lands and oxistciK’e of the Irrigation Act tlic 
cattle ovsmers have no adequate facilities for feeding their cattle. If such facilities coulp 
be afforded there will be abuudan(?e of milk, butter and gltee. At present the milch 
cattle are fed upon grass surrounding stagnant water, which is a source of variety of 
diseases. 

The situation could bo greatly remedied if Government permitted the zemindars to 
g^o^v fodder in 10 acres of land after every 100 acres free of Government land revenue. 
This will provide fresh fodder for the cattle and increase considerably the produce of 
milk, butter and ghee. 

If the haris are industrious, there is no doubt that they have more than enough wory 
for the whole year ; but even they hav^e some s])are time which could bo profitablk 
employed in cattle breeding, poultry and dairy farming. They can also collect wool 
from goats and sheep. 

Question 6 A. — By making adequate financial arrangements much encouragement 
could be afforded to small artisans, e. p., weavers, shoe-makers, smiths, carpenters, 
potters, calico printers, etc. 

Question 8. — Owing to the existence of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
adequate finance is denied to the zemindars and haris alike and necessary changes may 
be made in the Act. 

Question 11. — ^Mussalmans cannot accept interest. If a company is organized to do 
some business where there may be no giving and taking of interest, the Mussalmans 
will readily participate in it. 


Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi^) 

I am an inamdar zemindar and a landlord. 

Co-operative societies lend money at 14 annas 7 pies. The rate is high in my 
opinion. The maximum should be 12 annas. Haris do not receive financial assistance 
from societies. In my opinion the societies should not lend money to haris because 
there is no security, and the haris might run away. The remedy would be that the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists* Relief Act should be abolished, and there should be an Act for 
punishment in case there is breach of trust. If haris run away after taking money, 
they should be tried under a criminal Act. At present agriculturista cannot borrow 
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money on account of the Bekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, but if the Act is abolisl^d, 
they would be able to borrow from money-lenders. The Sind Encumbered Estates Act 
should also be ret>ealcd, because the zemimlara borrow large amounts, and then take 
protection under the Act. 

There are no godown facilities for storing the produce. Sale societies have made some 
arrangements for storing and selling it. The Imperial Bank advances money on the 
security of goods, but they charge 14 annas to one rupee. Government should advance 
money and make some arrangementB that when the crop is ready they should purchase 
the crop. If a land mortgage bank is started, the zemindars would be benefited. The 
system here is that when the bania advances money, he takes the standing crops, and the 
agricultvirist gets about 50 per cent, of the price. The method at present of selling the 
prfxiuce is not satisfactory, Sometimes there are disputes and the agriculturists arc 
cheated by false weighments, etc. There is no system of giving anything for dharniada 
or anything of that sort. 

Some zemindars keep cattle, but there are no grazing facilities. Government should 
provide grazing grounds, so that cattle breeding and dairying may be encouraged. The 
Commissioner has reduced the assessment on fodder to 12 annas per acre, but there is 
scarcity of water. 

Generally haris work for one season. Only about 12 per cent, of the haris might be 
working for two seasons ; others are more or less idle. They look after cattle, etc,, 
but do not work in the field for twelve months. 

Minsalmans do not receive interest, because they are forbidden by the shariat to take 
interest. They may do busiries.s and earn profits. I save money and buy some land, 
and I deposit some money in the bank, hut T do not utili»€‘ the interest for my own use. 
Dividend in a trading company can be accepted by Mussalmans. 

The present method of keeping the Record of Rights is far from satisfactory. At 
present they are kept by tapedarSf who are generally not honest. The Record should 
be in the charge of some responsible oftieers, 

(The witness withdrew.) 


* ♦ 

Hydarabad District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad, Sind. 


Statement shounng loans advanced and recovered each year from V)23 to 1929. 


Year ending March 1923 . . . . i 

Year ending March 1924 . . . . • 

Year ending March 1925 

Yoar ending March 1926 

Year ending March 1927 

Year ending March 1928 

Year ending March 1929 . . . . ! 

Period ending 3 Ist December 1929 . . I 

i 


Advanced I Recovered 


1,06,070 

0 

0 

23,773 

2 

6 

1,86,230 

0 

0 

1,44,315 

14 

3 

2,66,055 

0 

0 1 

2,15,394 

13 

0 

6,06,467 

0 

0 ^ 

3,60,694 

0 

10 

4.63,070 

0 

0 , 

3,66,767 

4 

6 

6,20,910 

0 

0 

3,04.327 

11 

9 

3,64,728 

0 

0 

3,90,920 

4 

3 

2,67,149 

6 

0 i 

1,06,138 

12 

9 


j}i0trici Central co-operative Banl% Ltd., Hyderabad. 
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Extension 


Balance 


Unauthorized 


granted 


outstanding 


arrears 


Year ending March 1923 



81,296 

13 

7 




Year ending March 1924 

9,56 i 0 

0 

1,23,210 

15 

4 

2.706 

0 

0 

Year ending Mar li 1925 



1,63,871 

2 

4 

10,947 

16 

9 

Year ending March 1926 

! 9,760* 9 

9 

3,19,734 

1 

0 

32,181 

15 

5 

Year ending March 1927 

. .... 


4,17,046 

13 

0 

2,21,284 

8 

0 

Year ending March 1928 

i 3.72,769 10 

8' 

7,33,629 

1 

3 

1,89,816 

9 

3 

Year ending March 1929 

3.64,257 1 


7,07,436 

13 

0 

, 3,56,197 

4 

11 

Period ending 31st December 1929 . 

4,34,170 14 

lOj 

7,31,663 

14 

*> 

i 1,30,932 

1 

9 

11 


Note . — Ta some exfc" isious were {irst triv'eii up to June, but part of the amounts 

nob having boi^^n rooovered, further extension had to l)e sanetioned up to the following 
March. So u ^ extension appltcatlori.s w<?re reccjivt^i after Jlst March, so some amount 
shown iind'^r urianthorized arrears w<is transforred to the amount under extension, so 
the amount.s shown und-T eaeh head are higlier than actuals. 

This Bank commenced its business on 1st April 1922 with a share capital ef Hs. 4,200 
and aggregate dei)Osit.s f>f Bs. only to start with. 

The progress of this l>aiik during the last 8 years has been an all round one as will 
appear from the attaclicd statement. The working eaj)ital of tliis bank at present stands 
at over Its. 15 lakhs. Tlie aluliated soA-ietics ba’. • been linaneed to the extent of 
Rs. 9,61,700-12. 

To help further d'^v'clopment of Tando .\llaliyar which possesses 41 societies 

and has already organized to some extent the co-operative supply and sale work, a brancli 
of this bank has licon opened at Tando Allah ynr, which has so far been doing useful work 
in developing the ^gricidture. 

The t£yderaV)ad distric t possesses more societies than any other district in Sind, t.e., 
nearly 250 ; with its own resources this l>ank has been able to finance 146 sochdieB from 
the Head Office and 4! societies from the Tando Allahyar l?fant h, while the remaining 
societies in the district are being financed dir(‘ct by the 8ind Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Karachi. 

Tliis Bank gets from the public deposits fully to the extent permitted by the Act. 
The Government has approved this bank for re<‘eiving deposits from the municipality 
and the district local boards and get deposits from these bodies. 

Tlie share capital of this bank has been increasing satisfactorily every year, but not 
sufficiently to enable it to finance all the societies in the district. It has never felt the 
nece.ssity of borrowing from the Apex Bank and has always met all demands from its 
own resources. But owing to .shortage of share capital it has not yet been in a position 
to take up the finance cf all the societies in the district, its borrowing being limited to 
8 times the share capital plus the reserve. Every endeavour is being made to increase 
the share capital ; “ B” class shares of Rs. 20 each have been introduced to enable personfl 
of small means also to invest in its shares, but the demand for them has been inappre- 
ciable. New societies are being opened to further extend the co-operative activities. 
This Bank should have the full authorized share capital of Rs. laklis to enable it to 
finance all the societies of the district, to which end every eflort is being made, 
js{o y 106 — 36 



This Bank has two inspectorB, who in addition to the inspection of the sf cieties, help 
in the recovery of the Bank’s dues. 

This Bank deals with deposits in the current and savings accounts, and for fixed 
periods ccllocts bills and issues drafts on its sister concerns in Sind and Bombay. 

The rate of interest allowed on different deposit accounts are as under : — 

2 J per cent, in current accounts on daily balances from Rs. 100 to Ks. 25,000. 

4 per cent, in savings account on minimum monthly balances. 

4 per cent, on deposits fixed for 3 months. 

4J per cent, on deposits fixed for fi months. 

5 per cent, on deposits fixed for 9 months. 

5 per cent, on deposits fixed for 12 months or over. 

The Bank lends out to societies at 8 per cent, per annum. The management fully 
alive to the maintenance of sufiioieutly large fluid resources has to devise means for 
realizing a fair return on them. It has also to face the question of investing 
surplus funds with a reasonable return from December to April every year when the 
societies repay their loans. It has been found by experience that from December 
to April when there is a plethora of money in the movement , the outside money market 
is tight and the mercantile banks offer higher rates of interest for short periods. With 
the Registrar’s sanction, deposits for short-terms are being placed with the approved 
joint stock banks to ensure a fair return. It is realized that tlie surplus funds from 
December to March could bo profitably utilized by financing the (^o-operativc sale 
societies, when they are established. At |>resent, about 1 J lakhs are invested in Govern- 
ment securities, which serve the purpose of fluid resources. 

The following gentlemen are on the Board of Directors : — ^ 

Elected on behalf of Co-operative vSocietie \ 

1. Nur Mohamed, Esqr., M.L.C. (Chairman) 

# 

2. Miran Mahomed Shah, Esqr., M.L.C. 

3. Seth Haji Mohamed, Esqr. 

4. Sayed Rakhial Shah, Esqr. 

6. Haji Kamaluddin, Esqr. 

0. Arbab Khamiso Khan, Esqr. 

Elected on behalf of members other than co-operative societies. 

1. Dhvan Tahkurdas Dharamtlas, Zemindar. 

2. R. B. Diwan Pritamdas H. S. (Managing Director). 

3. Diwan Gurmukhsing Parumal, Zemindar. 

4 . Diwan Kewalram Dayaram, Zemindar and Landlord. 

Nominated by tho Collator of Hyderabad, Sind. 

1. R. B. Diwan Pribhdas Shewakrara ( F»ce-Ohairman) 

O^niral Oo-o^ercUiv^ Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad, 



Figures of progress with regard to the working of the Hyderabad District Central 
Co-operative Bank% Ltd.y from Us incejHion to 31-12-1929. 


! 

roriod 

Share capital 

Deposita 


1 

Working ( apltal 

Started on 20tl» March 1 922 

4,200 i 

1 5,000 0 

0 

19,200 0 0 

Year ended Slst March 1923 

21,900 

1,24,801 0 

0 

1,4 6,701 0 0 

Year ended Slst March 1 924 . . 

29,200 1 

2,32,415 ^ 0 

0 

2,(51,615 0 (1 

Year ended Slat Ararch 1925 

47.025 1 

4,05,710 0 

0 

4,53,920 0 0 

Year ended 31st March 192(5 

75,94 5 ; 

7,08,340 0 

0 

7,8(5,830 0 0 

Y’ear ended 31sb March 1927 

1.00,9(55 j 

8,9(5,930 8 


10,02,155 8 2 : 

Year ended 31at March 1928 

1,31,535 j 

11.78,036 1 

5 

13,17,781 1 5 

Y^car ended 31 at March 1929 

1,. 52.110 , 

11,92,37,) 15 

5 

13,57,543 15 5 j 

Year ended 3l8t December 1929 . . 

1,08,790 1 

13,13,.sS2 12 

5 

15,04,2 

R6 12 5 1 

Other fluid resources on 3l8t December 1929 , . 

i 

Jn vesiment in 


iji vestment in 1 


• 

shurcs ot 8. ( '. 


(Government 



C'o-opcratDc 


Securities, 1 


1 

Bank and 15. 1 



i 


i 

Co-operative 



1 



Bank. 



1 

3,77,615 12 6 

1 

(5,150 


1,21,600 j 

— - 


Working 



■ '■ 


Loans 

cxpcnRes 

hcHcrvc 

Dividend 

Period 

Outstanding 

includlug 


Fund 

declared 



Inspection 






charges 




Started on 20th March 1022 




— 




Year ended 31ftt March 1923 

1.05.070 0 0 





Year ended 31st March 1924 

1,86,230 0 0 



343 8 8 

3f 






per cent. 

Year ended 3l8t March 1925 

3,70,260 0 0 

4,410 0 1 

2,560 0 0 







per cent. 

Year ended 3l8t March 1926 

6,70,328 0 0 

0,802 10 5 

4,254 0 0 

6i 






per cent. 

Year ended 31st March 1927 

4,17,046 13 0 

9,087 2 9 

(5,710 0 0 







T»er cent. 

Year ended Slst March 1928 

7,35,629 1 3 

11,387 8 7 

8,210 0 0 

6 






per cent. 

Y’ear ended Slst March 1929 

7,12,236 IS 0 

13,627 10 6 

13,058 0 0 







per cent. 

Year ended Slst December 1929 

9,61,790 12 0 

8,118 1 1 

21,614 0 0 




(for 9 months) 




Other fluid resources on Slst December 1929 


I'ash on hand 

Balance out- 




on Slst 

standing 




December 

against the 




1929. 

branch at 





Tondo 





Ahahyar 


8,77,615 12 8 


29,673 0 9 

2,11,924 1 

10 


(1) Commission earned by the bank from the public on account of bill collection and 
from co-operative fioeieties on account of services rendered to them for remittances. 


etc., to other banks — 

for the year ended 31st March 1927 
for the year ended 31st March 1928 
for the year ended 31st March 1929 
for the period ended 31st December 1929 


Ks, a. p. 
773 12 9 
642 8 6 
523 9 6 
541 6 10 


2d4 


(2) ChequoB dealt with by the Bank — 

for the year ended 3l8t March 1927, Re. 12,33,125-7-7 

for the year ended 31st March 1928, Rs. 13,91,038-11-4 

for the year ended 3l8t March 1929, K». 23,15,618-11-0 

for the period ended 3 let December 1929, about Rs. 20,00,000-0-0 


(3) Bill collection and demand draft business done by the Bank — 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

for the year ended 31st March 1927 

. . 4,97,516 

3 

3 

for the year ended Slat March 1928 

. . 5,98,334 

11 

11 

for the year ended 3lfit March 1929 

.. 6,69,507 

4 

7 

for the period ended 31.st December 1919 

. . 4,74,672 

0 

11 


Rai Bahadur PRITAMDAS, Managing Director, and Mr. J. K. 
THADANI, Manager^ Hyderabad District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

Oral Evidence. 

12267. The Chairman : Rai Bahadur Pritamdas, you arc the Managing Director 
of the Hyderabad Central Co- 0 ];>crative Bank, Ltd. ? — Yes. 

12268. You say that you arc finamung only 146 societies? — 146 soeielies are financed 
direct from the head office and 41 through the Tando Allahyar branch, tliat is, 
187 total. 

1 2269. And the rest are being financed by the Sind Central Co-operative Bank? — Yes. 

12270. Have you any surplus ? — We have plenty of surplus mone 3 ^ 

12271. Then why do n(»t take over other societies ? — {Mr. Thad-ani) : The sur- 
plus comes over during a particular season ; it is only duiijig the .slack season. {Jiai 
Baheuiur Pritarndas) : You will see that tlie maximum outstanding up to 31st December 
is Rs. 9,61,000, and our total working capital is Rs. 15,00,000. 

12272. Are you able to utilise the whole of the surplus during the season ? — About 
twelve lakhs for s(Kuetics and three lakhs for fluid resoiirce.s. 

12273. Do you know anything about the working of the co-operative societies which 
arc huaiiced directly by the Siiid Central Co-operative Bank ? — I am one of the directors 
there also. 1 know the working of some of the societies there, but many of them are 
“ A" and “ B ” clas.s societies and there are a few C ” class societies. 

12274. Does it make any differeiue to the societies whether they are hnaneed from 
Karachi or whether they are tinanced from here as regards inspection and sanction of 
loans ? — would be more convenient to the societies if they were financed direct from 
the Hyderabad Baiik, because they are nearer and their applications can be disposed of 
earlier. While now the Sind Central Bank ha« to remit money through the Hyderabad 
Bank, and there is some delay. 

12276. Do they pay through you ? — {Mr. Thadani) : Generally they are financed 
through Our bank, because it is convenient for the people to receive money from our bank 
and to pay money at our bank for remittance to Karachi. 

^Distriet Ccniral Co-operaiive Bank^ Lid.^ Hyderabad. 
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12276. Is your branch at Tando Allah^^ar of great convenience to societies there ?— 

Yes. 

12277. You have a board there ? — ^That is ati advisory ooianuttee ; they simply 
recommend .societies for loans. 

12278. You probably have heard about the proposal put ladore us about the 
contralisatiou of co-operative banks in Sind that there should be one central bank with 
branches in the districts and perhaps in talnka^^. What do you think of the advantagOvS 
and disadvantages of such a centralised system Bahadur Prifamdas) : 1 was 

personally in favour of centratisation, butAvhen I consulted the other directors of our 
board, a majority of them wore of opinion that by centralisation the district banks 
would lose their identity, and they would veiy much like to keep the present KyHtcm. 

12279. Did you int-end the present boards t() serv(' as adv i.'-ory^ bodies ?— My idea 
was that the power cf sanctioning loans should he vested with district hanks. 

122SO. ICntirely? — Yc^s. There w as only oiu^ advantage to be gaini d by ecntralisal ioji 
because all the district banks p )oling their vs!>arc eajjitul eoukl bring in inert' money in 
the Co-operative Movement. For instance, the Sind Central Bank alw ays gets deposits 
fully up to eiglil times tlie share capital. So also the Kydtnab.id (’entral Bank and the 
Larkaua Central Bank get, but Mirpurkhas, Naw'abshab and other central ])ankK do not 
get deposits fully up to eight times their share c apital. So that by ])ooling all the shaie 
capital togetlier we could receive more deposits than what get at present . Tluit W'as 
an advantage, tint I <aui inclined to agree with some of my ct)- workers that if we give 
the power of sanctioning loans to the Central Board only at Kara<‘hi, tiie advisory (!om- 
mittecs for the district would not feel that responsibility for the funds of the ])ank as they 
are doing at ])resent. That was the disad va?itage. 

12281. Supposing tliere was centralisation* the control would vest in the centre ? — 
In that ease, as I said, the district committee would < eaHe to fc('l that re.sjamsihility, 
which they are doing at present. 

12282. Wliat is your system cf financing soemties ? Do you give them amounts 
in lump ? Supposing a loan of Rs. 6,000 is sanctioned to a society, do you give it in 
lump ? — VYe usually give it in two instalments. 

12283, Do they also iulvanee to their members in two instalments ? — They must 
be doing that. 

12284. Could some system lie devised under which a member can draw amounts 
sanctioned to him by instalments, not only two but more instalmeids, as and wlicn he 
requires ? — You mean on the cash credit system ? 

12285. Yes ? — I wmuld not have the least objection to this ; but I find that some 
of these societies have not learnt the use of cheques, and you cannot dejwnd on their 
signatures. 

12286. Of the secretaries or chairmen ? — Cliairmen also. (Mr. Tliadani] . There 
ia great illiteracy in tlie soeietie.s. 

12287. Even the chairman cannot sign properly ?— Many times he cannot do 

that. 

12288. But there is a great disAdvantago if rnemlicrs draw large amounts at a time? — 
(Bai Bahadur Pritamdaa) : I find that the fii-st instalment they spend within a week 
for purchases of cattle, seed and for certain other preliminary t xpenses, and the second. 
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in»talmont that they iako i« usually for weeding purposes. 1 do not think they keep 
any money idle. We have not the least objectioii if they take by four instalments. 

12289. I was wondering whether that syjtem could be introduced ? It may be 
difficult? — Yes ; and every time they come to draw money, they spend four or five 
rupees. {Mr. Tkadani) : They usually draw at the time they need money. 

12290. Are the applications sanctioned before they actually need money ? — ^Tliey 
arc usually sanctioned just after March and April, and the money is actually required 
in June. 

12291. Is it not required in January ? — Earliest in May. 

12292. How long does it take for an applieation to be sanctioned ? — {Rai Bahadur 
Pritamdas) : So far as our bank is concerned, the Deputy Registrar has to make 
enquiries. Sometimes it takes him a month to dispose of the application, but once it 
comes to our bank, we dispose of soon. 

12293. Are the applications received in time ? — Those societies which liappen to 
bo in arrears have to apply for extension before they could put in an applieation for 
fresh loans, and this extension applieation requires scrutiny by the auditor, the Deputy 
Registrar and by our staff also. Some of the societies do not ap]:)ly for extension till 
the last moment, and when they actually require money they ])ut in the application 
for extfiiision and, therefore, in such cases they do not get sanction till July or August, 
for which they have to thank themselves. 

12294. Is there any objectioT) to the extension appliealion and the application for a 
fresh loan to be sent together ?— There is no objetdion. 

12295. Do not the sni)ervising unions sec that the societies are trained to send their 
ajjplieation for (extension in time ? — Wc have not supervising unions all over the places. 

12290. Wh(U‘c they exist ? — There t<*o they do not exercise that control. 

12297. Jh it not one of the maijj fuiu tions <d the su]K?rvising ifijioj>s to sec that appli- 
cations ale sent in time V — Y('s ; but the difficulty with the supervising unions is that 
th(^y do not knoAv the exact oiitstandiiigs. Of course, they ought to kno^w. 

1229S. Can it not be known from the records of the societies ? — It should be easy 
to find from the records of societies what they owe to tlie bank. I he supervising unions 
should do it, but I do not think it is being done. 

12299. Do you find any difficulty as regards fluid resources when there are two or 
more conseeut ive bad seasons ? — ^So far 'vve have liad no difficulty ; w e are always main- 
taining about three lakhs as fluid resources. 

12300. That is to say, about 25 per cent. ? — Yes. 

12301. Are you unable to mtike further advanees because of outstandings for the 
past year oji account of bad seasons ? — Yes ; it is like this. In several cases there are 
societies W'hich have been fully advanced to the extent of alwiut one-third of their assets, 
and we do not consider it safe to advance them more. So there is a limit to their borrow'- 
ing capacity. Whereas there aJc other societies, wheic the assets aJ'e very much more 
than three times the amount of their borrowings, but in that case there are two or three 
big holders whose land increases the society’s assets, so that if we consider their actual 
roquiromeuts, I think we fully finance them upto thcii* requirements. 

12302. Even if they are in arrears on account of bad years ? — Yes. 

yr 
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12303. Do you not think it would be safe in special cases to give them more than 
one-third of their assets ? — ; because generally the valuation that the chairmen of 
societies or the sujJervising unions put arc in excess of the real market value. 

12304. Are those valuations not checked by your inspectors ? — They are, but 
sometimes they disagree ; but to be on the safe side we have to take special care to err 
on the right side. 

12305. Supposiiig thei'c have been* two or three bad 5 ^ears, and membeis have been 
paying regularly, but they are not able to pay through no fault of their own, do you 
not relax your rule in such cases and advance them more than one-third the valuation 
of assets ? — We do to a voiy small extent. 

12306- And if you do m>t advance them, what liapj)ens ? Do they go to .sotrrars 
or to Government ? — If they apply for taccai the Chairman of our society might object ; 
but if they go to the bania, we (*annot check liim. TJfey have perforce t o go to the buvia 
to carry on their agricultural operations. 

12307. If they go to the ha nut, does llu buriio rc<'over first ? — I do not think the bania 
always recovers first. .Much (k pends on iiuli\'jdiuJ caFt s, In some cases the bania 
takes precedence ij; spite of our end(‘avoiirs ; l)iit as a general rule, we make our 
recoveries before the Uvnia does. 

1230S, 1 find that wlicn you have surplu.'-, you invest it in banks ? — Yes. 

12300. What interest do they give ? — Anything between 4A and 5J per cent. 
(Mr, Thadani) : per cent, for sliorf periods, but that is very raJ’e. 

12310. Do you try to tak * advantage of easy and cheap rates of money, which lies 
with joint 8to('k banks during their slack season, say, from May or June to about 
September or October ? — (Rai B duidnr Pritanulan) : You mean by reducing our rate ? 

12311. I mean, borrow from them ? — ^W'^e have never borrowed from any 
commercial bank. In fact we have never borrowed fronf the Sind Central Bank. 

12312. Just as you invest the money that lies idle with you, so also have you ever 
considered the sclieme of taking advantage of their .slack time and attract their 
money V — I do not think tlrey would lend at less than 5 per cient. ; and the deposits we 
receive are at 5 per cent, and recently the rate was raised to 5 J per cent. I do not 
expect tliat they would lend at evom 5 per cent. ; instead of that we van get deposits at 
5 i)er cent. 

123*13. Do you not think you w^ould get it oven at 5 per cent. ? — (Mr. Thculani) : The 
official rate of the Imperial Bank does not go ladow' 4 or 4J per {^ent. (Uai Bahadur 
Pritanulas) : Besides all the local hankers send their surplus money to Karachi or 
Bombay or to their headquarters. 

12314. Have you tried to utilise your surplus in making advanees against the produce 
of your members ? — Yes ; one object of opening our branch at Tando Allahyar was to 
develop the sale and supply society. We finance the sale and supply society to the extent 
of Ks. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000. We are prepared to invest a hirger amount as it develops. 
Similarly, from the Sind Central Bank wm are financing Hala and Mirpurkhas societies, 
especially to develop the sale work- 

12316. A re you not doing it in Hyderabad itself ? — No. 

12316. Is it not possible ? — We have no sale organisation. 

12317. Some of the members may bring their produce here and keep it if the market 
is falling ? — No attempt has been made so far. 
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12318, Could it be made ? — Yes ; I think at Hatri some attempt was made two or 
three years ago, but it was more for collootive purchases than for collective sale, for 
instance, the purchase of seed and cloth from Karachi. But in those days the bank 
did not advaricje them money. 

12319. Does your bank not do any business of purchase and sal© for members of 
co-operative societies as the Provincial Bank does ? — We have not started that. 

12320. X)o you think there is an opening in that direction ? — I do not think we 
could underbake more than financing these supply and sale societies. We have not 
suitable staff for that, 

12321. Do you not do much by way of remittance business here ? — We do some work. 

12322. Do you have any difficulties in the matter of these remittant es ? — No ; wo 
have no difficulties. 

12323. Professor Kale : You stated that district banks are not able to get sufficient 
deposits ? — Some of them. 

12324. Is it duo to the fact that they are still undeveloped, or are there no energetic 
people to push matters through ? — I find that in larger cities like Karachi and Hyder- 
abad ther(^ is some money availaide for investments, because there are pleaders and 
Govenvinent servants and svich people who have spare money always in hand, and who 
cannot invest it on their own account and, therefore, they generally deposit in banks, 
whereas in [)!aces like Mirpurkbas and Naw'abshah banks carinot expect to get large 
deposits as in towns, because the people there are generally business men, and they have 
their own business to finance. 

12325. Mr, V, L. Mehta : How long was it that you started your fminch at Tando 
Allahyar ? — {Mr. Thudani) : Just a year and a quarter; it ’was started in 
October 1928. 

12326. Have you any idea as to what the ratio of expmises is to the total w-orking 
capital ? -“It brought in a profit of about Ks, 1,300 after meeting all the expenses and 
after allowing 6 per eent. interest on our balances. 

12327. If that branch has done well, do you exj>ect to open more branches ? — Binnches 
are not self-supporting themselves. They cannot raise any deposits, and there is very 
little share capital in the tahihu towns, aitd whatever profits are made are made out of 
our advances at a low^er rate to them than the rate at which we advance to societies 
direct. We generally advance to societies at 8 per eemt. and our advances at Tftndo 
Allahyar are made at 6 pt‘r cent, and the difference of 2 per cent, goes to make up their 
profit, which otherwise would ordinarily be ours. 

12328. Do you do any exchange business in Tando Allahyar ? Very little. 

12329. Is there not much scope for it ? — No. 

12330. The Chairman : Will you not accept the statement that with the establish- 
ment of more branches, the work will also develop to a greater extent ? — From our 
experience of this branch, the numl>cr of societies are stationary still. In the branches 
at Hala an^d Mirpur Bathoro, the number of societies are almost stationary and tb© turn- 
over is not much. 

12331. Mr. r. 7w. Mehta : Alxiut this exchange business w hich you do in Hyderabad, 

I suppose you sell drafts and get money ? — Yes. 

District Centred Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. 
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12332. I>o you sell them in Bombay or in Karachi ? — In both and in «ome other 
places also. 

12333. When you have to remit money to Bombay do you use the Imperial Bank 7 — 
We get ordinaiy demand drafts on current accoimt. We maintain a current account 
with the Bombay Provincial Bank, We remit money on our account for the purpose 
of replenishing funds at the Bombay Provincial Bank. 

12334. Are you called upon to give any certificate to the Imperial Bank that the 
remittance does not represent the proceeds of any drafts ? — No, we have not been asked 
to do so. 

12335. You have your supervising unions and your own staff and do you still consider 
that it is necessary for societies’ applications for extensions or for loans to pass through 
the Deputy Registrar. Where is the need for his hx>king into the papers ? — The 8uj>ervi- 
sing unions are in their infancy. 

12336. Is there not also, in addition to the supervising union, check by your 
staff ? — There is the tacit understanding between the Bar»k and the Registrar's office. 

12337. Apart from the tacit understanding is the procedure necessary ? — We consider 
it ncoesHary to rely more on the recommendation of the^ Deputy Registrar for the 
present than of the supervising unions. 

12338. Is it merely subjected to scrutiny at the office of Deputy Registrars and is it 
referred for further inquiry by any special staff 7 — There are the auditor’.^ remarks. 

12339. So the papers go through the auditor and inspector to the Bank ? — Generally 
they pass through the sub-auditor, auditor, the Deputy Registrar and then to the 
Bank, 

12340. Where does the Inspector come in 7 — {Rai Bahadur Pntamdas) : We never 
send it to the Inspector for his remarks. If he is present we get his remarks and, if not, 
we refer to bis periodical report. 

12341. If a society has a credit with you or a loan sanctioned by you and it has repaid 
all that was due from it for the season, is it your practice to allow’ it to draw on the old 
credit or do you insist on a new application 7 — We insist on a new application. 

12it42. Mr. Kamai : About the unauthorized arrears in the stat-emont which you 
have just now furnished is the proportion of unauthorized arrears reasonable usually 
barring aside the present tw o or three years ? — Yes. 

12343. Taking the last two figures of your unauthorized arrears for tho j>eriod ending 
3lBt December 1929 there seems to lw> a certain drop ? — {Mr. Thadani) : Much of that 
portion of the money has been extended which you will find in the 4th column. 

12344. These have been converted into extensions ? — Yes. 

12345. The Chairman : They are only Rs. 70,000 1— {liai Bahadur Priiarndan) : 
The previous extensions are Rs. 3,64,0tK>. 

Mr, Kamai : We find that the unauthorized arrears after those extcnsi<ms have gone 

up. 

12346. The Chairman : The difference between Rs. 3,64,000 and Rs. 4,34,000 is only 
Rs. 70,000 while the sum of unauthorized arrears is clearly Rs, .3, .56,000 ? — Mr. Thadani) : 
Out of the above sum of Rs. 3,56,CkK> under the unautiiorized amount of arr'^ars same 
amoaut ha- parMy recovered and partly transferred to extruv ; >n/i. 

wo Y )0r> -37 



12347. Mr. Kamat : About the centralization idea, we were told that one evil i« 
that the directors of district banks use political influence during the time of elections 
and abuse their privileges as directors and that this could be materially eliminated by 
the centralization idea. Do you agree — {Hai Bahadur Pritamdas) These are difficult 
qucistions to answer. J do not think that is a pn>per remedy if the evil exists, 

12348. Even assuming that tlie fact is there, there is no remedy 7 — If you deprive 
the district coinmittecss of the power of sanctioning loans, they become less efficient 
from my point of view. If all the control is exercised by the Central Committee, I dare 
say there will be representatives on the Central Committee also from districts. 

12349. The Chairman : If a general policy is laid down by the Central Committee 
and the grant of loans is delegated to district committees what would hapf)en ? — The 
remedy does not he( nine effective. The same members exert ise all the powers they 
are doing now, 

12.350. Mr. Kamat: And possibly the same inembcfs may do it from Karachi? — 
Yes. 

12351. You »j>eak of illiteracy. I wonder whether it womld be w'orth while trying 
an experiment w ith Homo of your credit societies, just as you have the village 
sysUun, that the members of the societies sjionhl be obliged to keep their children in 
primaiy schools upto the 4th standard on a voluntary basis for the B[)read of b'teracy. 
Could this be followe<l here ? — This could be followed provided each village has a primary 
school. As it is, 1 do not think there is a primary school in a group of ten villages even. 
What we have available in villages now' is a inulla to teach them alph ain't and to read 
the Kf^ran. Of course w(? could st'o tliat all the children of tlie members of societies 
learn the alphabet and at least learn to sign their names. This is all we can insist on 
mem hers. 

12352. If you insist to this extent on members of societies, you make them better 
member^' in the coming years, is it not ?— Yes. 

J2353. 1 wonder whether you can speak ab(Hit the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 

Relief Act and whether it has affected tiie credit of agriculturists here. One 
pleader rejircsented to us that if the defaulters are made liable to arrest, probably it 
will have a very w holesome effec't on some people. It is not only the pleader who has 
suggested tliis but even the Commissioner in Sind also has j)ut forward his suggestion 
with reference to the Dekkhan Agriculturista’ Relief Act in this way that the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act requires modification MO as to make the agriculturist’s person 
and property, botli moveable and immoveable, lial>le to attaclimcnt in legal process 
and that this is in the interest of checking indcbtulncss and superfluous litigation. Do 
you think tliis should bo done 7 Have you experienced all these dangers 7 — 1 am not in 
the legal profession, hut as a practical man 1 have seen that there are cultivators who to 
evade payment make full use of certain privileges that the Act gives them and evade 
payment very successfully. I think for the agricultural industry as a whole, it will 
be bottar to remove those privileges, that is to say, where a man wants purposely to 
cheat his creditor of his dues, and 1 do not see any reason w hy he should not be sent to 
jail or undergo some penalty as is attached to any other cause of action. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Seth HAJI MOHAMMED, District Honorary Organizer, 

Tando Allahyar, Hyderabad (Sind). 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

I am an Honorary Organizer of co-operative aodetieH of Tando AUaliyar taluka, 
district Hyderabad, and the information 1 submit pertains to that taluka only- 

QuEiTiON 1. — (a) The agriculturists raise money for their current agricultiy al expenscH 
either from co-operative sotneties (where tliey are well established) or from the muxars 
where societies have not gained a footing. 

(b) Generally few big or capital improvements are cxet uted in my taluka nor is there 
much need therefor. The ordinary clearance of water courses is arranged by tlie zewi- 
dara out of their own resouroes. Co-operative soeietice also advance such loans and make 
them repayable in about tu o years’ time. Sowcars do not advam e long-term loans for 
laud imjirovement. Government taccavi for land improvement on long-term basis is 
available, but it is seldom taken advantage of. 

(c) In my taluka cultivation dots not depend on rain vvattr. There is a net 
work of inundation canals which feed the lands. In times of scarcity and famine, 
the co-operative societies as also the aoi/xarn grant extciiBionB and also fresh advances 
for the next season. The rate of interest chargtal by the Aoucars in that case is much 
heavier. The old debt interest thereon is converted into anew loan and a fresh 
bond executed therefor. When this is hnished the souxar gives additional tiaanee. 

As regards Coveruineut land revenue the ztuiindara pay it out of the produce of their 
crops. The dates of paying land revenuo are fixed conveniently and the zeiniTidnra can 
easily pay it w ithout borrowing the amount . In years of scarcity, Governincnt grant 
postponement of land revenue. 

(7?) In my the rate of interest on loans by eo-opirati ve societieh is JOJ'; percent, 

per annum or ]J pies j>er rupee per month. Loans upto H.s. 61)0 are ordinarily advanc- 
ed by co-operative societies on two personal sureties deemed reliable by the Ujanaging 
committee. Loans in excess of lis. 500 are to be sc<-nred by taking s bond worth 
three times the amount of loan in mortgage. In ease of saurars'' loans their rate ranges 
from 2i) to 60 per cent. The period of loans is generally the cultivation season, riz, 0 
to 8 months. liegarding security, the soivcars make advam/es of daily roquirenients 
in kind for which no security is ordinarily given. The eo.st of daily requirements, e.g., 
cloth, oil, seed, oil cake, etc., is debited against the running account of the borrower and 
the account is settled at harvest time. Incase a substantial cash loan, e.g., about 
Rs. 160 or over is required, then the bania obtains land by having an outright sale deed 
executed therefor though there exists a mutual understanding between the parties 
that the land will be restored to the vendor if the amount is repaid with interest 
within the stipulat-ed period. • 

(O) The Imperial Bank of India or other joird stock banks do not afford any facility 
in agricultural finance. Owing to the existence of the protective legislation provided 
for the agriculturists the joint stock banks deem it very unsafe to have dealings with 
them. The co-operative banks, however, advance money to societies which in their 
turn advance loans to raomljcrs. 

{D) Regarding the total requirf-raents of the agriculturists in my taluka^ I Ixg to 
observe that the chief crop of the taluka is seed cotton of which about 2 lakh maunds 
are produced in a normal year. The average cost of onltivalion of a maund of seed 
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cotton is about Hs, lo. Tiic total agricultural requirements, therefore, work out ta 
Us. 20 lakhs. (H tius c r) operative societies finance about Rs. 4 lakhs, one-fifth of 
the total rcquirciucnts of the talulca, 

(E) The defects in the present system of finance are (I) inadequacy of finance and 
(2) the fraudulent ways in which the eowcars advance monies and effect recovery thereof. 
To remedy them I would suggest the following measurca ; — 

(1) Inauguration of more co*operative societies preferably of a multifunctional 
character. 

Experient e has shown that unless and until the co-operative societies take up all 
the functions of the mwear, e.gr., supply of seed, articles of daily requirements, cash, 
etc., and also take up the disposal of produce in their hands, we cannot release the 
agriculturistf^ from the grip of the money-lenders. 

(2) Knactment of more protective legislation, c.g., the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 

The Government may also arrange, if possible, to register the names of money-lenders 
and grant licenses to them. The maximum rates of interest should be fixed for them 
as also the forms in w'hic h they may maintain their accounts. The sowcars should also 
l>e placed under a statutory obligation to furnish copies of the zemindars' account with 
them from time to time. 

(,‘i) Inauguration of a land mortgage bank to finance zemindars for the purchase of 
lands in the Barrage areas or redemption of old debts. 

(4) Inauguration of a zemindari bank to finance big zemindars. 

(5) The existing maximum limits of loans to members should be made more elastic 
and the Deputy Registrar permitted to sanction special loans up to Rs. 3,0<X1 instead 
of Rs. 1,000 as at present. 

(Question No. 2. — In villages where co-operative societies do not exist the agriculturists 
dispose of their produce (w'hich is generally seed cotton) in their own villages. The 
agents of cotton dealers visit the villages frequently and effect purchase of cotton. They 
Come ^ound to the village at the time of each picking and make arrangements for the 
weighment and transport of cotton. 

This arrangement, as shown by expcritmcc, is very detrimental to the interests of the 
agriculturists as thereby they get neither correct prices nor proper weighments. 

In the year ll>25 at the kind suggestion of Khan Bahadur AzimkJian we launched 
a co-operative sale society for the whole talnka. To bt^giri with only the members of 
co-operative societies were admitted. The credit societies while advancing loans to 
their members imposed a condition that the produce when ready will be sold through 
the sale society. The arrangement has proved quite successful and the members of the 
affiliated societies, as a rule, sell their produce through the sale Bo< iety. 

To afford facility to the members we have arranged small godowns for groups of three 
or four societies where tiie produce of the neighbouring zemindars is collected. When 
a docent collection or about 2,000 maunds or more is made, intimation about the approxi- 
mate quantity collected together with .samples is sent to the Manager of the Society at 
the headquarters (Tando Allahyar) who invites quotations of the various dealers. Gene- 
nvlly the agent.8 of dealers meet the Manager almost every day during the picking season 
and each offers his quotation. Bargain is struck with the best and highest bidder who 
makes the usual arrangement of weighment and transport. 

haji Mohammed. 
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The society charges commission of two annas per maund of cotton sold through it« 
agency to defray the coat of working c^xpenses. The arrangement ia greatly appreciated 
by the zemindars who do get competitive prices and correct weighments by the 
arrangement. 

Our next step is to have a co-operative ginning factory of our own. If we have that, 
we shall be saved the trouble of middlemen still further and we could negotiate for the 
Sale of produce direct with Karachi. 

This would mean a large investment say about Rs. J lakh, one-tliird of which could 
easilj^ be raised as shares. The existence of a ginning factory will be poeeible if 
Government advance us the remaining Iwo-thirds on long-term basis. 

The application of the Cotton Markets Act will contribute materially the establish- 
ment of sale societies as, with organized, markets, having paid staff, decent godowns 
with all transport and weighing arrangements, the agriculturists will neither have any 
trouble nor objection to bring their produce to the established markets. 

Question 3. — The value of land per acre when put to auction on account of Govern- 
ment dues is Rb. 30 per acre minimum ; when sold to discharge a Civil Court decree or 
meet some pressing contingency it fetches about Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per acre. 

In a voluntary transaction it fetches about Rb. 60 to Rs. 200 according to the nature 
of the soil, transporting facilities, etc. 

Question 4. — There is no legal impediment to the mortgage or even disposal of land 
except that lands held under the Restricted Tenures Act cannot be so dealt with except 
with the previous sanction of the Collector. The Collectors give such permission very 
rarely and in exceptional cases only. 

Question 5. — The particulars called for in this question could be collected only if 
a detailed village inquiry is held. 

Owing to the heavy interest paid by zemindars to the somcars and other illicit exac- 
tions of the latter, bulk of the produce goes to defray the interest and other charges of 
the soioc-ars and hardly 6 per cent, goes to repay the principal amount. This leaves the 
agriculturists in perpetual indebtedness with the result that they gradually lose their 
hold on their lands. 

Question 9. — Application of the English Money-lenders Act or the proposed Money- 
lenders Bill of the Punjab are all prima facie meant for the protection of the agriculturists 
and as such we welcome them w'hole-heartedly. 

Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi.) 

I am H dii>t ri( t honorary organiser of co-operative societies in Tando Allahyar and 
a zemindar. There is a branch of the co-oj,erati\e bank in Taiido Allahyar. The people 
of my taluka have been l>enefited by this branch as they can remit money through the 
bank and can also receive money. Formerly they had to go to Hyderabad to take money. 
Advisory Committees recommend loans to societies, and the recommendations are 
generally accepted by the District Central Bank. 

The purchase and sale society has been benefited by the branch of the bank. Two 
weavers’ societies were started, and they also derive benefit from this branch. 
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The District Central Bank does not help the branches. There is a good deal of hundi 
buainess done in Taudo Allahyar with different parts of India. Tiie rate is 3 to 6 annas 
per Ks. 100, The branch bank wants to do remittaiACc and hundi busiriefes, but the 
Central Bank does not accept the suggestion. The reason given is that the branch would 
be very exfjtnisive to maintain. 

Government taccavi is not taken advantage of by people in the villages, because they 
do not know that it is available. A few inei7ilx‘rs of societies get it through societies. 
There is need for Government laccain for land improvement. 

There are both small and big khatedar.H in my^ talukay but the small are many. The 
pay rent in cash. 

Seed cotton is tlic <ihicf t rop of iny taiulca. About Hs, 40 to Ivs. 50 are requiied by 
haris per Acre for kaptis. If he is a good hari, the zeniiitdar linaiu cs him up to 50 rupees, 
others are financed less. 

Meqibers of societies do not get enough money from societies for their requirements. 
Especially big zemindars find this difficulty. The limit fixed by tlie society is Hs. 500, 
and in some cases Ka. 1,000 are advanced. In my opinion the limit should be raised to 
Rs. 3,000, so that big zemindars holding a hundred and over hundred acres may be 
benefited. 

Co-Oi>erative credit eocieties should also do the w-ork of jjurchase and sale, because 
the agriculturists sell their produce to sowcars and tlif^y do not gel proper prices for their 
produce. The society should do it on its own responsibility. 

There are no markets in my ialuJca. If there arc mandis as in the Punjab, they would 
be useful. The Cotton Markets Act would be very useful. 

The land under restricted tenure can be mortgaged after getting the permission from 
the Collector. 

Ginning factories should be run on a co-operative basis. There is no ginning factory 
in my taluka. In my opinion the co-operative societies should take the place of sowcars 
and banias by financing all the requirements of the cultivator. 

(The w'itnesB withdrew.) 

'1 he Committee th-en adjourned and reassembled at Sukkur on Friday^ the 24th 

Janiutry JV3(K 


Seth Hop Mohamined, 
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Friday, January 24th, 1930. 
SUKKUR. 


PBESE>fT. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, OA.K.. LC.S. {Chairman). 

Professor V. G. Kale. ; Mr. V. L. Mehta . 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. j 

Mr. R. P. Masani (Sccrvtary). 

KAZI GHULAM KADIR, District Honorary Organizer of Co- 
operative Societies, for Garhi Yasin and Jacobabad Talukas. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — (^/) I aiu a Distric t Honorary Organizer of Co-operative Societies for 
Garhi Yasin arifl Jac'obahad talukas. 1 am &lso Chairman of tlie Madeji Co-operative 
Society. 'rtuTo are 32 HCK'ieties in my In^at. Societies acivaiice loans to their meml>orB 
for (Hirrent agricultural operations. In <’ase of non-menilH;rB as well as in case where 
societies do not exist the agriculturists obtain finance from sotvear^^ for the same. Govern- 
lucntdo not advance /orcuenoans to agriculturists for current agricultural operations. 

(h) Ordinary pcrnianent irnprovoinents arc carritxl on members of co-operativo 
soedoties out cd tlieir own savings and from borrowings from the society. In case 
of large permanent improvements the agriculturists obtain finance from Govemmont 
in the 8ha|>e of iaccavi loans. Tlic Aotecar doe.s not help finaiKually for carrying on land 
improvements. 

{c) In days of scarcity Goveriiment as well as societies come to the rescue of agricul- 
turists. The sou-car also helps them to tide over the difficulty. 

Pates of interest. — Co-operative societies charge their members at the rate varying 
from to 10 j per cent. Government levies 7J per cent, on iaccavi loans while the rate 
of the s'iwcar ranges from to 75 per cent, according to the position and credit- 
worthiness of the borrower. 

Period of Loan.— Societies advance loans, for current agricultural purposes for 
8 months, for purcha.se of bullocks in 2 yearly instalments and for debt redemption and 
carrying on large improvements up to 5 years, fiowcurs always advance only crop loans, 
t.e., for 8 months. 

8ectjkity. — U p to Rs. 500, societies take 2 personal securities. In case of loans 
exceeding Rs. 500. societies take mortgage security. Government take mortgage secu- 
rity for iaccM-vi lo;ins. The money-lender advant^es money tm the senimrity of ornaments 
and immovable property and conditional sales are very common with them. 

Conditions attaching to the Grant of Loan. — Neither Government nor societies 
attach any conditions. The mwear while advancing loans make it a condition proeodent 
with the agriculturists that they shall have to dispose of their produce to him or through, 
him, with the result that they (agriculturists) suffer both in weights and prices. 
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^cither the Imperial Bank nor any other joint stock baiikfi nor indigenous bankers 
or other organizations doing credit business, play any part in agricultural finance. As 
stated abore only the Government, the societies and the sovTcars cater for the require- 
ments of the agriculturists. 

QtTBSTiO'N 2. — ^The members of societies dispose of their produce at their sweet will, 
according to their convenience. But those agriculturists who arc under the thumb of 
Sowcars have to dispose of their produt^e to them or through them. In my beat 
the principal crops are poddy and juar. The paddy dealers come and purchase produce 
on the fields, while jiuir is disposed of in towns through brokers. 

Question 3. — On our side paddy lands are sold at Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 {)er acre. While 
lift lands are sold at Re. 100 to Rs. 200 per acre. Well irrigated lands cost Rs. 300 to 
Rfl. 500 per acre. Pri< es of lands vary according to iiTigational facilities and ncarncfis to 
big towns. Value of land purohaae^l by private negotiations cost more than by bidding 
at the auction for non-payment of land revenue or by sale by civil court decrees. 

Question 4. — Lands under restricted tenure cannot be mortgaged. In my beat there is 
no land mortgage bank or any other bank for the provision of long-term loans. The big 
zemindars are heavily indebted to sowcars. Unless, therefore, a land mortgage bank is not 
started soon which could advance long-term loans on easy instalments and at a low rate, 
the zemindars will suffer heavily and will lose their holdings entirely. 

Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral ICvidcnrr in Sindhi.) 

I am an Honorary Organizer of eo-opt^rative societies for Garhi Yasin and Jacobabatl 
talukas. I am also the Chairman of the Madeji Co-operative Society. There are 
30 members in the Madeji Society. The working capital is Rs. 12,000. It is enough for 
current expenses. No one from our wxuety goes to sowcars for current expenses. In 
case of need they go to them but not for current needs. On account of three bad years 
we do not get sufl&cieiit capital from the Central Bank, otherwise we get sufficient money 
from the Bank. The Madeji Society consists of small khatedars. There arc no old debts 
in our society. There are 32 societies in my charge. The members used to borrow from 
sowcars at a high rate of interest before societies were started. Out of these 32 societies 
there are only 3 or 4 soc ieties where some of the members are heavily indebted to banias. 
In some tracts we grow two crops and in others we grow only one crop. In my tract the 
crops were not good in all these 3 years. The members require money in lump for current 
needs. We give them at the proper time and, therefore, they do not misuse emy part of it. 
The members require much money for land* improvement. Government gives taccavi 
to only big khatedars and not to small kJiatedara, We have not asked for Government 
taccavi through co-operative societies because the economic condition is bad. As the 
crops ore poor we have not asked for it. But Government give taccavi to members through 
societies. My society at Kadeji is five years old and it beta been beneficial to our members 
in this sense that they get cash in time so that they can purchase materials wherever they 
like and can dispose of their produce at their sweet will. The members do not sell their 
produce 'l;hrough the Shikarpur co-operative sole society, but they sell it in Garhi Yasin 
taluka or in Madeji, Most of the khatedars in my charge are members of societies. There 
were hari members but now they are no longer there liecause the zemindars used to remove 
their crops as a result of which there is no proper security against which they can bo 
advanoed. Bo they were removed. There are two or three hari members in our society at 

Kazi Ohvlam Kaddr, 
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The hnrfs borrow money fiom their zemmdar^ As most of the hftn raember(» 
xvero defaulters they were expelled from the societies T would suggest that the best 
way of financing hans would be to finance the zemindars more m order that they may 
In turn finam k then hans sufin leiith The Zkmindars give (at catt to ?»ins but not ram h 
^hc zemindar^f who get loans from societies do not misuse them and the\ utilm them 
only for cultnation puiposes. 

It IS impossible to finam e a han extejrt through a ^cmindur bet ausc the han hns no 
sefurity to offer The (o opt rati ve Movtment or the scxietios cannot givt diitctly an*^ 
help to harit Tlicre is no unit illingiuhs on the part of a zkmindar to stand as surety for 
a han provided the han (ultivatcB his land The proportion of memlHrs of sot u tits 
who have to borrovt from is ■ccr\ small The niinaging (ommittce memlicrs ai< 

not utih/ing the funds of srKutu> b;) boirowmg m the names of their relations or b\ 
eomc su< h nndt ih ind w a’s s 

^Ihe sraiH r fntndai'^ do not ^et fa cm i Iki uist iiinicnt advamts fanatt onU 

to th(»st wIh> prt> more than Hs *'00 as‘»< ssrm nt ind give ta(r<ni >)oth itmh r the Land 
Impiovcnunt loans \t t ind tin Airrn ulturists loms V< t I have not applied foi 
ffHcan although I am a hjg )inudar f he ni t kt thiai 1 nr XoVK nu that a in in wliodnes 
not }»a\ in i s( '^sin iit of mort thi i Hs >00 < innot get la <aii Uk refort 1 say th vt 
tin snidl ! ha (dir cannot t tacca In mi socutv vs well as m other soc u in s th( 
limit >f loan Ks 'lOO but m s|>( nd c iscswc give up to Ks 1 t)00 1 would advise a 

f mindai who p i\s raon than Ks ^tX) asscs^nu nt to go to a z( nindarx bank tor hoi row mg 
mom V md not to a soiittv lx < lusc tin intcHst i low then I h( HOiuties in m> 
thirg ir( not 1 onm V led w ith the Sink ipui s dt socict'v The h mh utussil\ foi sm h 
n sil( oigaiu itum m (^arhi ^ asm It wilJ ilouiish 

I li( advanlv^t diiived by me lubcTB in joining < o ojH'ratfv < soc ic t n s ift that they are 
V hii^vd a low i it( of int< n si We encoun^c im rabt *’s to deposit th^ir mom ^ m ho( jc 
tits I In mom \s thev d< ]H)s]t art dIvoluntai> <it posits Her the syKtein is that there 
IS no ompulsH»n in our 0 ( leU nn mtxrs d< jiosil in the shupt of share a W lu n loans 
in given nothing tp dodmlid 1 here la n > dcjiosit Fystim It is onh on fl ans In 
some sofutub home mcmliers haVi dopositcd their money but not in our society in our 
wan tv it 1 only in the form of shari s 1 would rathei like to we mcmbeis jiunlvase 
>Aiares i itlicr thin keep deposits Ihe prui of < Ach shan is Ks JO No nuinlKi jmi 
ch VHCR less than tiv( bhuns and the nut ilm< nt is Hs l(> jk r y ( ar loi t<n \( us at the 
rate of Kh. 2 p/ r i^aro g This is the ease in most rf t)n > k'^ks 

( J he w itYicss withdrew ) 

Seth DWARKADAS RAMCMAND of Sukkut. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

^he banking organisation of the provincie ahouhl adapt itself to its peculiar needfb 
Sind is not the agritmitural province only, 40 jier cent, of the population is dependent 
directly or indirectly engaged in services or doing other business in various other induslrieti*. 
The reason of not hav’ing the agrie*ultural trade in this province is due to t he fact that 
MO Y lOfi— iJS 
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they have to pay kigh revenue demand, progre«»ive deterioration of land, email and 
tinoconomic holdings and low prices for the produce and also lack of credit facilities. It 
Is, therefore, that the people do not like to be agriculturistB. 

QuiaTiON I,-— Agricttltiteal CeedITj — In addition to the usual need for financ^e for 
the three objects mentioned by you in the questionnaire, there is in case of the majority 
of the agriculturists an additional and a more insistent need — it is necessity which un- 
fortunately exists for borrowing for their needs for greater part of the year except for the 
short period when the agriculturists are in possession of some cosh or grain while their 
produce is being marketed. 

Of the various individuals which supply these needs, the mmioy-lendere supplied the 
H nance needed on interest and take the money back with interest when the crop ia 
ready. The rate of interest charged l^y the money-lender varies from 0 to 12 per cent, 
here. Where the rate is high, the chief reason is insecurity when the loan is made 
The loans are made mostly on the p^sonal credit of the agriculturist. The general 
practice of returning the loan is, after paying the land revenue to the Government and 
keeping something for immediate use of the needs, to hand over the balance to the 
money-lender to be credited towards his loan. The amount thus credited is more 
often than not insufficient to cover even the borrowings for his suboistenre during the 
year and thus his total indebtednes.s at the end of the year is greater than at the beginning 
of the year. 

C’o-orrcRATivB Credit Societies. — The Co-oj>erativo Mervement started by Govern- 
ment in this Province has not brought all the agriculturists within its fold owing to 
varieties of causes, chief among them being the illiteracy of the maBses and lack of sufficient 
funds. The big zemindars cannot get sufficient money from the society to satisfy all their 
faquirements fully ; hence they have to borrow from the money-lenders in order to niako 
both ends meet. Rules for recovery are also very rigid. Government should assist co- 
operative banks and spend more on propaganda in order to popularize the co-operative 
societies and to bring home to illiterate villagers in ail tJie nooks and (‘orners of the 
Province the advantages of the Co-operative Movement and apprise them of the mena(*e 
of the nefarious usurer. To summarize, it is generally felt that the Co-operative Credit 
Movement to be really effective must be backed up by greater capital and the administra- 
tion must be more sympathetic and less wooden in matter of recoveries. The part played 
by the Government in finance of agriculture is negligible. In times of famine and distresefc 
Vi loans are granted by Government. But owing to the*rigidi^y of rules strict 
enforcement of instalments and such other hide-boudd methods and measures and above 
all the amount available for Uiccavi being invariably inBufiicient to meet with the general 
demand of the same, the advantage to the agriculturist is strictly limited, ifitely the 
laccavi is given for seeds in the days of famine or scarcity, but it plays no part wnatsoever 
in financing the produce. The Imperial Bank or otlior bank^» arc not doing anything to 
help the agriculturists in the finance, 

I qtrite concur with the suggestions made by the Committee of the Bombay »Shroffo 
Association for improving the present state of agricultural finance. 

QuEsnou 2.— Markrti^po of Produce. — The agriculturist after retaining some for 
his consumption brings the produce to the market and sells it through the broker or the 
village dealer. The latter brings the goods to the nearest market situated in the district 
town for disposal. The goods are sold on the very day with mutual consent of the seller 

Dwarkadas Ramchawd. 
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ftnd the bi^r. But it has baon found that proper price cannot be realised fur the 
produce by such a haphazard method of sale. It is, therefore, suggested that the produce 
should be stored and sold by degrees only when there is a demand by the buyer and, 
therefore, arrangements ahouM be made for warehouses in all interior markets and also 
for the provision of finance requisite for advances against goods so stored. Under the 
present arrangements there is an unequal contest between the merchants and exporters — 
the purchasers who are }>eople of substance and besides command vast funds and facilities 
froJU bank, etc. and, therefore, they are in a position to take advantage of the weak position 
of the sGllera and buy their produce when prices have declined to the lowest level of the 
season on the one side, and the helpless cultivator, illiterate, hopelessly indebted, 
unaided and unfriended and with scarcely a ray of hope or cheer to console him on the 
other — Owing to the w'-eak position of the sellers the produce is sold cheap and it 
ultimately tells upon the economic position of the agriculturist. It is, therefore, 
necessary to liave two main pillars, one for the provision of ample finance and ibe 
second for storage accommodation on which the whole structure designed in the 
interc^sts of the poor can be reared up. 

The formation of pools and extension of co-operative efforts on sound and proper lines 
are very essentiah 

Intehnat, Remittances.— These arc chieffy done by means of humiia. No difficulty 
has over boon experienced. The only negotiable instrument that plays an important 
part ill financing trade is /mmii. There are two kinds ol hurulU in this province: 
<1) the and the (2) rnudatu The former is again subdivided as (1) shahoy, 

(2) iiroseutor, (3) order, and (4) payable to the person named. These forms are current 
in use and are fully dealt with in the commentary of the Negotiable Instruments Act. 
D.irshani hundis are only in use at present for the purpose of remittances and tnvdAli 
hundis have altogether been stopped owing to paucity of finance, imposition of heavy 
stamp duty and absence of ro-disoounting facilities with the banks. These hundis are the 
only instraraents of credit facilities which have been approved and adopted by mostly 
all civilised countries of tlie world. Therefore the defects pointed out above should be 
abolished and discounting and re-discounting facilities be extended in an increasing 
measure. 

Instruments ob' Ownership. — There are no legal and vabd instruments of ownership 
of goods or prfxluce on which money can be raised or advanced, but in practice railway 
receipt is considered as a measure of security. It is, therefore, necessary that railway 
receipts should be made a legal and valid instrument by amending the Railway Act. 
Similarly the bills of lading also. The second instrument will be for ownership ware- 
house receipt. There are no such warehouses in Sind which should be established in all 
important markets. 

Question 3. There are different rates for the lands in this district per acre. If 
a land is a good one and gives good produce, the rate is from Rs. 200 to 400 per acre. 
There is no doubt that when the land is sold by Government for non-payment of land 
revenue or court decrees, the rate is very low, but when it is sold privately it brings high 
rate. 

As regards other points I have no other go than to concur wdth the written statement 
of the Committee of the Bombay Shroff Associatioij as I have got a very little knowledge 
of the points. I have thoroughly gone through the statement made by the Committee 
and I support that the suggestions made by them should be adopted in the interest of the 
poor classes of the cultivators and agriculturist. 



Oral Evidence. 


{Summxiry of Oral Evidtuce in Sindhi.) 

I am a wool luorchaut, oommisfcioii agent and a hanker. I get wool from MuJtanv 
Naw^abahah and Sukkur dktricts. 1 get it through my agents. 1 pay them at once. 
1 trade wdth my own capital. Firnt I get all the wool here and then I send it to Karachi 
to 80 me commission agents there. I gel payment from them after it is sold. Sometimes 
it lies in Karachi for one week, or for a month or even for four months. If I rec^uire. 
mt)ney during the interval, the (;ommiss.ion agents send me 50 or 60 per cent, of its value - 
1 do not feel any difficulty in raising money on the security of my gowls, but others db feel 
difficulty in raising money. This i« due to the increase in the rate of interest w^hich ia 
sometimes 6 per cent., 9 |>er centr and even 12 per cent. It dejiends upon the market rate 
in Karachi. Excepting this, there are no other difficulties. If the price of wool is low^ 
the commission agents bold up the goods because they have purchased it at a higher prices 
and, therefore, they cannot sell it at a lower price. 1 send the goods to my commission 
agents for disposal at Karachi and they have to act up to my instructions. I am also 
a commiss^ion agent. 1 make? advances to merchants who buy wheal, juar, etc, 1 finance 
only big zemindars in Larkana and dacobabod. 1 charge them 12 percent, interest... 
When I do (tommissiou agency business, I charge 1 jHU'cent. I am also doing Aawrft business 
all nmnd. I do dar.^hani hundi business. 1 do not generally do rnudati hundi business. 

1 do rnudati hundi business only with the peoph^ in the city. Disconnting of mudati 
hiindu is generally done here. There are tw'o kinds of hundis. In the one the j^ricKl 
is stat^ d and In the other the ])e] iod is not stati d. We do not mention the ])CTicKi in the 
receipt in order to escape from the stamp duty. Peoy>le buy such loccipts. More than 
99 ymr cent, of the business is done on such notes, llegular viudaii hundis are only issued 
tn loss than one prjr cent, of cases. In olden days mudati hnndifi were < ommon. If the 
sf^ampduty on mudati kundi‘< v,vrv reduced, more mudati hundis would bo issued. The 
Impe^rial Hank insist upon mudati hundis heiiig pro]>crly stamped. The local banks here 
do not discount such 1 do not get hundis dLscounted by any banks,, 

but for remittance purposes J have dealings with them. Whenever I have any surjdus, 

I advance it to traders and do not deposit it in the bank. If 1 require any money, 

I burrow from the hx al people. The local merchants have dealings with the Imperial 
Bank, but not tlie indigenous bankers. 1 siiy that the Imperial Bank or Government 
should help indigenous bankers in money raattens. They do need assistance in money 
luatters ; this .shovild be given to them on the signature of one man only. I want that 
tht^ rule about two siiretics should be relaxed in the case of indigenous bankers. My 
two chief twintsare that the Imperial Bank should make advances to indigenous bankers 
on one signature only and secondly that there should be the same stamp duty on mudati 
hundis as on promissory notes ; otherwise at the present rate of As. 1 J stamp duty^ the 
figure comes to a big amount. 

Agriculturists here who have cred it gel loans at the rate of 9 to 1 2 per cent, and ordinary 
khatedars pay more than 12 per cent, and even more. In the case of a Aari the rate of 
interest varies according to his status and credit. I can say that it is from 15 to 18 
per cent, fhterest. I advance to zemindars. I do not advance to harts. There is a practice 
here to advance loans on the security of produce. If one is a man of credit he is given 
cent, per cent., but generally 80 per cent, of the value is given. The interest charged will 
be 6 per cant., 8 per cent, and 9 per cent. There are god owns of private people ht*re. 

$rlk Ewurkadas Uameft^nd. 



The tin not do this business. Oij1> traders liiiauec like this. Tht^ prest>nt proviskm 

for storage of goods is not sufficient. People from here send t ash tt) Hyderabad or 
J^araehi or oven to the Punjab, and take tht' risk lsc< auso the stan.p duty on hundh will 
cost them much. This is only done by big people who are having a large business. There 
is no loss of interest in sending money this way because the man with cash starts at night 
and gets dowoi the next morning at Karachi or Hyderabad. No amount hftK l>t?en lost on 
aecount of sending money in this way, I am not advancing moucy on railway receipts 
.as it is not my line, but others might be doing it. I um doing grain business. Almost 
all the grain is sold here and if there is any surplus left, W'c send it to Karachi 
and, therefore, \ do not do this business much, instead of this stamp duty of one anna and 
six pkvs per hundred on m-udati h'undistthe mudati /tundo'#, should be plat ed on the same 
level as promissory notes act epted with a four-anna stamp duty only. The banks should 
accept promissory notes w^heu endorsed in the same w ay as they accept hundia. 

If the stamp duty is reduced from 1^ as. to half an anna, even then it will not make 
any diiTorent'e. The tnidc has not been ham^jered on aecount of this heavy duty on 
mudati hundis because we have done away with it. Even if Government reduce the 
stamp duty to one anna, we will not revert back to the system of mudati kundiff. The 
mudati huudis are wriltcn here on one anna stamp. If the Imperial Bank iiicreases 
their list of approved shrofj'a so a.s to help the smaller tradesmen, it will facilitate things. 
If a firm tonsists of 10 members, the Imperial Bank’s practice now' is to insist on the 
signature of ten men. I do not approve of this practue. H the firm is known by two 
principal partners, the signatures of two should do. I am not willing that shroff Sf in 
order tbat the Imperial Bank should inerease the list of approved shroffs, should show' 
their accounts to the Imperial Bank audited by a chartered accountant or in any manner. 
The increa.se, on the (ojitf ary, in the list of approved shroffs can be done by a general 
investigation and emjuiry in the bazar. The Bank has its own uiBj)eet.ora, The 
Bank through its inspector.s can know the position and status of each and every individual 
trader or merchant from this register. Therefore there is the necessity of insisting upon 
the accounts being shown to th(‘ Imperial Bank audited by a chartered aetountant or 
anything of thus sort. The Bank should advance on the .security of hia property. After 
tuiding from the register w’hctlicr he ha.s proper ty and asaets and if he has, then his name 
should be iniduded in the list. 

I w'ould not mind Bank imspcctors going about ajui making enquiries about the 
character and the .standing of hankers. 1 approve of the suggestion made by the Shroff 
Asst^ciaiion in Bombay that instead of Ofieniug branches of the Imperial Bank, which 
are very expensive, a shroff should be appointed as the agent of the Imperial Bank 
which should finance him and through him the trade will be financed. Such men 
should show their accounts to the Imperial Bank, If a shroff, as the Bank’s agent, does 
speculative business, the Bank can realise its loss from the Becurity it takes from him. 
Supposing a bank advances to a shroff five lakhs of rupees on the security of two 
lakhs of rupees and the shroff does speculative business, even then the man will 
not lose the w hole of five lakhs of rupees and it might lose a part of it which can Ikj 
recovered from the Becurity it has from him. Therefore it can easily advance hirn 
rupees five lakhs. 

At present there is no practice for joint stoerk banks or for the Imperial Bank to advance 
money on the security of goods. But if banks give this facility, Bome of the local traders 
might bo taking ad vantage of it. In the begiiming the merehanta would raise an objection 
to the boards being pul. I know that in Larkana the Imperial Ikrnk advance money 
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rtgiiiu«t goodflt but it did not put its board but kept a peon instead. Cash is remittod 
from here to Karachi or from Karachi to here only by very few big merchants. The 
smaller people come to these big men for hundis, I think the Imperial Bank rate for 
overdraft on Karachi is two annas if the amount is less than Ra. 1,0C>0. If it is more 
than 1,000 their rate is as- 1^, Sometimes we take acl vantage of the Imperial Bank but 
not ordinarily. 

Haris sometimes run away, but generally they are there. I finance my own harts, 
I charge them one rupee per hundred and also 1 require them to sell their produce through 
me. But if some haris do not agree to this condition, then they go to a sowcar and borrow 
from him. The complaint which has been mfiide, viz,, that land is passing into the hands 
of money-lenders, is time because the zemindars are unable to repay tlieir loans taken 
from money-lenders. Therefore, their lands have to go to money-lenders. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Khan Saheb AMIR BUX KHAN^ President, Taluka Board, Sukkur. 

MEMOKANDDM. 

The Co -operative Movement is very beneficial for the agriculturists. Tliree or four 
years ago when the crops of zemindars used to be favourable, the co-operative societies 
used to minister very adequately to their needs. Since a few years past, however, the 
zemindars have not been having good crops with the result that all tlie financing insti- 
tutions have been very rigid and critical in advancing loans. The members of societies, 
therefore, have been meeting their needs by raising loans partly from societies and 
partly from the sowcars on khanda system. If the Government or the ImjKsrial Bank 
afforded financial assistance in times of scarcity and famine to the co-operative banks 
they would, on that strength and support, have no objection to grant adequate finance 
to the societies and the societies also wdll in that case be able to meet fully the 
needs of their constituents. 

The rate of interest of sowcars ranges from Re. 1 to Ks. 3 per cent, per month or 12 to 
3fi per cent, per annum. In emergent cases the soircars even charge 48 p^r cent, or Rs. 4 
per cent, per month. The period of loan ordinarily is fi to 12 months. 

Standing crop is seldom accepted as security. The following is the general practice 
about suretyship or security on which loans are advanced : 

(1) Security of ornaments. * 

(2) Security of residential houses. 

(3) Security of agricultural land (with or without possession). 

(4) Manufactured decrees of arbitrators. 

(5) Conditional sales. 

The sowcars while advancing cash loans deduct the amount of interest thereon 
in advance. 

Government do grant taccavi advances, but to a very small and inadequate extent, 
and that also in very exceptional cases. It is, moreover, not available for every one who 
desires to got it* 

KMin Saheb Amir Buz Khan. 
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Tit© Imperial Bank or other joint stock bankis do not afford any financial assistance 
io th© agriculturists. The Societies generally meet the needs of small khaiedars. The 
zemindari bank fulfils the requirements of middle class zemindars for current agricub 
tural operations. But such zemindari banks do not exist in all places. They cannot 
fully meet the needs of big zemindars nor do they advance long-term loans for redemp- 
tion of old debts or capital improvements in land. 

The Indigenous banks or bankers do not finance the agriculturists. The money- 
lenders are the chief financiers at all times^ but their intere'st is very heavy and their 
terms ruthlessly hard. 

The grain dealers also give some pecuniary assistance* to the zemindars, but their chief 
stipulation is that the produce, when ready, must bt^ sold to them, or at least through 
them . 

It is not possible to give even a rough estimate of the probable agricultural require- 
ments of the people without a systematic detailed enquiry. 

The usurious rates of interest of the sotrears and the stiff conditions that they impose 
regarding repayment of the loans are the cliief drawbacks in agricultural finance and i 
propose the following remedies therefor : — 

(1) Earliest possible steps should be taken to introduce the Punjab Land 

Alienation Act to Sind. 

(2) A land mortgage bank should fortluvith be started which may advance long- 
term loans for redemption of old debts, purchase of land, improvement of land, etc. 

The loans that such a bank will advance will be repaid in small instalments and at 

reasonable rates of interest. 

It will be higldy desirable that the Imperial Bank should come to the assistance of 
co-operative banks when needed. 

Qi E.STION II. — There are at present no org;anized markets for the disposal of product 
and the agriculturists do not, therefore, get good prices for their crops, nor can they 
possibly sell their produce on co-oporative basis so long they are indebted to the banias. 
Home arrangement for a profitable disposal of the agricultural produce of the people 
appears very i^eesaary. 

Question 4.— The value of land depends upon its quality, improvements effected ir> 
it and its irrigational facilities. 

^a) In the case of auction the land fetches very reduced price. 

(6) In the case of voluntary sale the value depends on the degree of necessity compel- 
ling the vendor to sell. The greater the need the smaller the value offered to him. 

QtJi^STiON 5- — There Is no legal restriction against the mortgage of land except in the 
case of holdings under Act III of 1899 which cannot be so dealt with. 

A man released from the -protection of the Manager, Incumbered Estates, mortgages 
his land, but that mortgage will ^ in force only for the life-time of the mortgager. 

There is no land mdrtgage bank in this district. 

Oral Evidence. 

{Nummary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi,) 

I am a zemindar. I pay Ks. 5,0tK> assessment. I am the President of the Taluka 
I.,o> al Board, Sukkur. 
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MoHt of the big zemin4<irs require finance for current agricultural purposes, and they 
generally borrow from aomars. As they are already heavily indebted it is very difficult 
for them to save even in good seasons. Moreover, they have to pay a very high rate 
of interest on their borrowings. The rate depends on the requirements of individuals, 
but it varies from one rupee to two rupees. If they get money at cheap rates for 
long period, they will be able to repay both principal and interest. In my opinion a 
land mortgage bank should be? started for the purpose of giving cheap long-term loans. 
The bank would receive deposits from the people, but they would be short-term deposits 
and, therefore, Government should provide the bank with necessary funds. The maximum 
period for repayment should be 20 to 25 years. If people get money at cheap mtes of 
intesest, they would be? able to save something from their income, and utilise the savings 
in improving the land. Even at present the members of the society utilise some of their 
savings in land improvement. 

Societies finance agriculturists Buliicienlly in good tirnc-e, but they do not finance in 
bad years, Ix^cause there are arrears for two or three consecutive years, and banks have 
not enough funds to make further advances and, therefore, the agric ulturists are forced 
to go to ,sowcara. Government sliould help them in times of scarcity. For small 
1‘haiedarH co- 0 |>erative banks should be helped liy Government by putting funds at their 
disposal, and for big zemindarff Government should start land mortgage banks. Tlie 
Imperial Bank should similarly help in such times. Government do advance iaccavi in 
bad years, but they advance up to Its. 2,000, and big zf-mindar^ are not financed 
adequately. 

One of the forms of security on which loans are advanced is manufacture*! decrees *)f 
arbitrators. For instance, an agriculturist wants to borrow Rs. 2,0(K) from the sowcar^ 
the nowcar before actually paying the amount likes to sue him in the court, and they ' 
l>oth go to the court. The judge will iasut.'! suninions and both the parties would request 
the court to appoint arbitrators, and the arbitration award will l>e pas.sed for Rs. 2,000. 

It is only then that the amount would be actually advanced by the sowcar to the 
agriculturist. Thus the court passes the decree for the amount to be advanced, before, 
it is actually advant'cd, and that decree wervo.‘» as .security. 

I do not like the Government lac^ari system. I cannot give my reasons for it 
openly. Agriculturists know that Government place funds at the disposal^f eo-ojxuative 
societies for distribution, and some take advantage of tarravi given through co-operative 
societies. 

As big zemindars generally borrow from sowrurs^ they have to sell their produce to 
the money-lenders, and tiiey cannot get the same price as others w ho have nf>t borrowed 
would do. Those w^ho are not indebted to tsofcrf?r.s store their produce, and there are 
sufficient facilities for storing. 

There is no co-operative sale society in iSukkur, but wffierever there are these societies 
they have been working well. Sukkur people also dispose of their produce at the 
Shikarpur sale society. 

If in a year the zemindars have any surplus left, tSey generally purchase lands or * 
improve lands, and if they belong to big towms, they purchase shops or houses. They do 
not buy gold and bury now. It used to be so in the old days. They do not deposit 
their money in banks, but they usually purchase lands. I do not know whether any 
of them invest in postal cash certificates. 

KJtan SdKtb *4 mir B^ix Khan, 
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1 own about 1,600 acres of laud. Out of this about 600 acres are kept fallow aud 
about 1,000 acres are cultivated. There are about 200 to 300 harU working under me. 
I do not finance them ; they are usually financed by sowcars. Most of my land is flow 
land. Those haris^ who are members of co-operative societies, do not go to sotvcars ; 
there are some harisy who are peasant proprietors themselves. The peasant proprietors 
have their own lands, but most of the are landless. If the haris wish to obtain 

loans from co-operative societies, zemindars will willingly stand seciirity for them. If 
the haris are gofxl and if they behave well, they are not driven out. 1 do not think 
zemindars would agree to give long leases to haris. I myself w ould not like to give my 
land on long lease. 

In my opinion the present hatai system is better than cash rent system. 

When a land mortgage bank is 8tarte<l to finance big zetnhidarSy there should be a 
condition in the agreement that the zemindar will have to dispose of the pitxluc^e through 
the bank. The bank should recover instalments from the sale of the produce, and the 
balance, if any, should be returned to the zemindar. If the season is bad and the 
crops fail, he .should be granted extension, and next year both the instalments may be 
recovered. 

I have no objection to standing surety for borrowings incurn^d by my haris, I have 
not stood surety at any time, hut my }>rothcr has done it. There is no ot her zemindar 
who ha^ stood surety to my knowledge. 1 have not heard of any case in which the 
zemindar suffered losses by standing surety for his haris. Generally haris are not 
willing to leave their zcmiTvdars, but when they are hard-pre8se<l and arc heavily iiivolvcd 
in debt, they leave and go to other zemindars. 

Loans arc advanced here on security of ornaments also, but they are not very common. 
Zemindars do not generally pledge ornaments except when tliey are comj)eUcd to do. 
The rate of interest dej>enda on the requirements of the borrower. There is no 
fixed rate. 

I want that Land Alienation Act should be introduced in Sind, because it will 1x5 a sort 
of restriction on the zemindars not to dis|W8e of their land, and Sind has iH»t yet progressed 
well. It is true that in Sind zemindaies have large blocks of land, but, I ani afraid, if once 
they go on disposing of a part of their land, they woll continue to do it and would become 
landless after sdme years. Ji I w’ere to dispose of my land during my first twenty-live 
years, what should I do during the rest of my life ? The descendants w ill also suffer, 
if the land of the borrower is sold. The land should remain in the hands of zemindars. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Saturday ^ the 2’5ih Janimry 1030. 
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Saturday, January 25th, 1930. 

SUKKUR. 


Present : 


Mr. .1. A. Maiian, C.I.E.. I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Professor V. G. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. R. P. Masani (Secrfiary), 

Khan Bahadur ABDUL HAMIDKHAN KHUDADADKHAN, President, 
Sukkur Co-operative Bank, Zemindar, Jahagirdar 
and Municipal Councillor, Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

0 

SECTION 1. 

Question 1. A, R< C. — Tht' agriculturist obtains finaiue from co-operAtivc societies, 
(iovemmont tac'cavi loan, loan from friends and loan from the money-lender. The 
charges of interest are 0 to 8 per cent, by the societies, .six per cent, by the Government 
and Re. 1 to Rs. 3 j>er month or from 12 to 3ft per cent, per annum by the 
money-lender. 

It is taken for six or twelve months. It is given on personal security or giving land in 
mortgage. But standing crop is not mortgaged. Besides the Government which gives 
ftu’cam for digging wells for improvement, for seedi^ and cattle (as at present on account- 
of floods) and the money-lenders, no other banks including the Imperial Bank or joint 
at-ock banks or indigenous bankers help the agriculturist in any way. 

The co-operative societies give loans up to Rs. 500 to each individual or 1,000 at special 
recommendation tyi the officer of the Co-operative Ilepartment. The obstacle which 
should be removed at once is that the meml)er.s of the societies who could get loans 
frt>m tl\o societies are at present debarred from getting Government loan, taccavi, etc., 
etc. The societies do not give enough and cannot give much. So the person has to go 
again to the money-lender for getting further help to satisfy his needs. 

Question 2. — There are no marketing facilities in this district except a solitary Grain 
Sale Society for the disposal of the produce of the zemindars at Shikarpur. This cannot 
bo flourishing as it has not enough capital to catch all the customers ; it cjwmot 
advance all that a zemindar requires before he disposes of his produce and the bania 
pays him a lot in advance. 

Marketing pools should be started with the help of the Government and the co-opera^ 
tive societies with sufficient finances to attract people to bring their produce, 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamidkhan Khudadadkhan, 
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Qtri3TiON 3. — The price of the larnl in the district goes from Rp. IK) per nore to 
Rs. 500, the latter in the case of rice cultivated land. 

The price of the land in auction for non-payment of land revenue, or in the event of 
sale by court decrees, is mert^ilessly low and is always knocked down at the sw'eet will 
of the person in whose favour the auction is held. But it fetches good price if st>ld by 
private negotiations. 

Qdestion 4. — There is on y one Z€,mindari bank which haa lately been opened at 
irihikarpur. It can only supply the need of one faltika. There is gi-eat need of a mort- 
gage bank for big zetni'ndars. This bank should rcoeive capital from depi^sit, funds from 
central institution, and debenture bonds should cariy CJoveninient guarantee. 

This bank should give both short and long-term loans, i.c., from one year to ten 
years, like the present loans advanced by the provincial bank uneasy instai 
ment systems 

Question 5. — It is imi^Kissible to have an estimate. The ze^iUbdar and hari class are 
still very wnservative. He is averse tosliow %Yhat he lias to pay or he has to spend on 
many things he has to do. 8ome old debts of the members of the societies are lH*ing 
paid in the clistrict by the debt nMloiufition loams. These should be enciniragcd. 
Every year a large number of rflieient farmers are being turned into tenants or 
tenants-at-will through tlie process of enforcement of old debts and larwhsl projicrty 
passing into tJie hamls of the crc*ditors. 

Questions 0 ami GA. — Gur making and weaving are the indnstrit‘s in this talvKa^ as 
well as the garden produce such as potato cultivation. These slioubi be Iieljied by having 
separate co-operative societies for tlumi. Tliere is at present one weaving society at 
Lakhi in 8ukkur taUika w'liich has about 50 shops, but I am t-ohl Miere ait' still 200 shops 
which are financed by the village bania. The liiglK'st loan wliieh the society has got 
. W'as 5,0(K), but lls. 20,0i)0 are r(*quirtHi to have the wlioh^ iiKlustry of thi' village in hand 
w'ith some profits to the workers as well. If they get inatcrial from the society tlioy 
miglit be saved from lieavy intere^ii. Market should also be found for them 
which they have mine at present. At present they get niati'rial from the village bania 
and give things made out of it to the same man at any price put up by liim. *Sanie 
remarks apply to gur making and potato crop which is in abnndanw in the talvka and 
is a very profitable concern. The AgricultiiralDepartinent should take interest in these 
industries, tlie pnxiuce of which i.s so iniuli in need. 

The /larw are pretty busy in this talnk<i. Where there are two crops, as soon as he 
finishes one crop he makes preparations for the next, aiuUhas no thought for any other 
job. In taluJcfis where there is one crop like Mirpur and Ubauro they migrate to tow ns 
where they get gm>d wages, i.e., one rupcseaday, mnl nothing will induce them to stay 
in their villages where m>thing could be done. 

Question 7. — The Co-operative Movement has not substantially heljied agri- 
culturists at present. Their eiBEorts should l>e multiplied by giving tag grants for 
redeeming old debts and land improvement. All the grants at present given by lh<' 
Revenue Department shoiikl be given by the Co-operative Department. 

SECTION II. 

Indigenous banks do not help the agriculturists in this district. 
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SKCTIOIS HI. 

QtTESTiON 1. — Some educated people have acquired the habit of investing surplus 
funds and the co-operative banks are sought in these days owing to continuous failures 
of Indian bankers and Indian banks. Co-operative banks should have branches in the 
interior of the district, say, in this district at Shikarpur and Ghoti, to attract people 
and to inspire confidence, and should be near by the agriculturists for getting or keeping 
money. 

Question 2. — Spare money of the zemindart if he has any, is kept with the village 
bania without interest, while ho gets money from the same person at the time of need 
with interest. 

Some rich agriculturistB lend money to fellow agriculturists. 

The cheque system is getting popular with educated people, but by having it in 
vernacular language, it might induce vomac^ular knowing zeynindar to use cheques 
without difficulty. 

Question 5. — Yes, it is very slow. It had made great progress. But after the failure 
of HO many Punjab banks some years back people have gone to the habit of hoarding. 
Seth Giddamal of Karachi continued to live lavishly at the money of poor small 
investors (some of them were women) wliile he was losing enormously every where. And 
again lalely the Karachi Bank affairs, where Directors and Managers have been drawing 
enormous money for themselves or for their relations, have frighU'iied pt^ople from going 
to either Indian bankers or banks. 

Ora^ Evidence. 

12354. The Chairman : Y ou are a zcmlmlar here ?— -Yes ; I am a jahivgirdar and 
zemindar and the Chairman of the Co-operative Bank, Sukkur, 

12355. What is the pecularity of the jahagir tenure ? — It is free from assessment. 

12356. Do you cultivate through haris ? — Yes. 

12357. Do you finance karii< ?— Yes, to some of them. 

12.358. Do the others go to bnnio. ? — Yes. 

12359. Is there any-scale on which he is financed ? — Tlierc is no scale ; some want 
money for buying bullocks and for maintenance and some want grains. 

12360. Is the land given on batai sy.stem ? — Yes* 

12361. When you finance them or advance them grain, do you take something 
extra in return ? Supposing you pay them Ks. 100, do you take something more than 
Hs. 100 ?— Only Rs. 100. ^ 

12362. Is the return made in casli ? — From the produce- 

12363. Is the w’hole produce brought to you 7 — If I have advanced money I go to 
the field, and if any bania is to be paid he also goos there, and the w hole prodin^e is divided. 
I take my batai and the bania takes his savai and the ?tari keeps the rest. 

12364. How much remains for the hari ? — Very IHtle. 

12365. Is there very little left to him even in a good year ? — There is some but not 
enough to live on even in a good year, and he is compelled to borrow. 

12366. Is it not the system here to mortgage the standing crop ? — Not here, as far 
as I know ; .they sell only after the crop is harvested. 

Khan Bnhadur Abdtd Hnmidkhmi Khndadadkhan. 
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12Jt67. You say tliat the society do not give enough. WJiy do flie society not 
finance the members adequately ? — We have given five lakhs to the society. Tliose five 
lakhs are distributed in the whole of the Shikarpur district and that is not enough. 

12368. Are the members com}>eUed to go to sotvcars ?— Some do go, because wo give 
money to the society and the society distribute it to members. * 

12369. Do you get the maximum credit statement ? — Yes, but when we sanction, 
and the money is dist ributed to societies, 1 think the amount is very little. If Rs. 5,000 
are given to a society having forty or fifty members, each member would get Rs. 100 
or Rs. 150. That is not enough. 

12370. Would Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 be enougli for a man with 50 or 100 acres T — For 
small holders it would be enough, hut not for big holders. 

12371 . Would it he risky to fiiian(‘e them ? — We see their position and then advance. 

12372. Why are other people compelled to go to sourars The zemindar may have 
requirements, v.hich he may not say to the inspectors. We do not finance them for 
improductivo purposes. 

12373. Is there a zemindari bank ? — Yos, in Shikarpur. 

12374. Have you given loans for debt redemption ? — Wc have given a loan of 
Rs. 6,000. 

12375. When was it given ? — Some years before. 

12.376. Have you made any inqniric.s to fiiul out whether they have gone into debts 
again ? — I do not think so. I think all the debts have been redeemed. 

12377. Do you finance weavers in Lakhi ? — We have Ix'oii doing that. First we 
gave Rs. 5,000 and then reduced the amount, but they are punctual in repayments, 

12378. They must be requiring more finance. Have you found out how mucJi finance 
would be Inquired by them ? — If we have the whole industry" in our hands it wovdd be 
better for us and for them. We have at present one soei^^’ and there are about 50 
shops under the society. 

12379. Are they buying yarn on credit ? — They buy from their own money or from 
the village bania. 

12380, Have these 50 people benefited by this society ?■ — They seem to be happy. 

12381. VVhy do othcr.s not eome in ? — Tliero are no other societies, 

12382. Do these weavers sell their produce in the city ? — They do; they have one 
man who carries the produce to Larkana and some other pilaces where there are fairs. 

12383. Do you think that the haris here are fully occupied throughout the year ? — In 
Snkkur taluka they are, but in other talukas there is only one crop and they are not fully 
occupied. They come to Sukkur and are employed in the Barrage. In Sukkur they 
have plenty to do throughout the year. 

12384. You say that co-operative banks should have branches in the district. Is 
your bank thinking of opening branches in the interior of the district ? — Yes. 

12385. Do they keep any money ? — They do, if they have spare money ; but the 
zemindar has no spare money, because he spends whatever he gets. 

12386. Where do you get your deposits from ? — From Government and other 
individuals. 
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12387. Not from zemindars t — No, 

12388. Have you no deposits at all from big zemindars ? — No ; whatever they have 
given t« for the share? money, and they do not come even for receiving dividend. 

12388. Some of the intelligent zemindur^ might do ? — Yes, they do. 

12380. Do not some of them keep money with the bania ? — Yes. 

12391. Have you induced them to keep money with you ? — I have tried it and 1 
«ee it is worth trying. Some of the big men are willing to do It if they are approached 
by our bank inspectors. 

12382. Have many people lost money on account of the failure of shroffs ? — There 
have been some failures in Karaclii. 

12383. Not in Sukkur ? — There are a few instances. Tliey are not exactly shroffs 
but some? traders who receive deposits, and jieople used to give them money, 8orae sethuis 
hero also liave failed and people have lost money, 

12394. Has not that induced the depositors to bring their savings to your Imnk ? — 
They have been doing. 

12395. Do they not open current accounts ?— We have some. 

12386. Professor Kale : You have ]>robably reatl tliat a proposal has In^n made that 
co-operative financje should be centralized, and instead of district banks branches of the 
Central Bank in Karachi should be establisbetl and the directors of the district bank 
might be constituted into an advisory l>ody. Wliat do you tlnuk of tluit pn^posal ? — 
Some time back a conference was held when Mr. Mclita presided. Though there are 
some didiculti(?s, I am personally in favour (»f the system. 

12397. Do you think that any propaganda should be carried on for inducing Musal- 
mans to take interest on deposits, because w'c had evidence to the effect that they are 
reluctant to receive it ? — Some do take it by different names. 

12388. Mr. Kamat : In this batai system, when the zemindar takes half tlie share 
what is the return to him ? Is it five per cent, or seven per cent, or more ? — It is not 
much because he has to pay the assessment and has to incur otlier expenses. 

12399. Probably you do not keep accounts ? — No. 

12400. But do you think that it is a fair share ? — I do not think it is so profitable. 
It is the old system ami, therefore, they continue it. 

12401. About this new land under the Sukkur Barrage scheme, have you any idea 
as to how the finance should be given out and what tl»e finance necessary would be, 
either to help the zemi-ndarr or the hati 1 — I think some sort of banks sliould Ijc started 
to give loans to zemindars to buy lands. 

12402. What shofld be done for the hari in this ? Can you suggest anything ? — He 
cannot stand on his own legs, and even if yoxi give him a piece of land ho cannot do any- 
thing without the eo-operation of the zemindar or the sourar. The hari as he is in Sind 
cannot stand without the zemindar, and he has to depend on the zemindar. 

12403. Do you not think that he should be made independent ? — I wish ho could 
be, but I do not think he can be at present. The big zemindars do not cultivate their 
lands themselves and, therefore, I am in favour of small zemindars who hold 100 to 160 
acres, and if auoh zemindars are encouraged by giving them land from the Barrage area it 
would be better. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul JIamidihan Khadadadkhan. 
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12404. Speaking about the Co-operative Movement in this particular district as 
compared with other districts in Sind, it has been said that this district is backward. 
What, in your opinion, are the causes of this backwarcbiess ?— Here we have jwor or 
wheat cultivation which is not so paying as rice cultivation in Larkana and other places. 
There is also scarcity of water here, and for the last four years the seaf ons have been bad. 
Land also is not good here. 

12405. Are there any abuses on the part of the members of the managing cominitU'C 
or others in the matter of giving loans from co-operative societies ? — Tliere may be some, 
because people are not so educated. It is very difficult to get educated menibers in the 
committee. In many cases we had a school master here as the secretary of the co-oj)era- 
live society. The zemindars themselves are also not educated and not so intelligent 
as to understand the principles of co-operation. 

12406. The sale society you refer to is not still flourishing? — It cannot be. 
For instance a big zeinindar who wants Its. 20,000 or Rs. 30, (XK) for his annual 
expenses will naturally send his corn to the man who pays him so much and not to the 
society. The society cannot advance so big a sum and, therefore, he does not bring his 
corn to a society. The biggest zemindars go to sethias with wdiom they have dealings 
and can draw about Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 50,0(K) which the sale society cannot advance 
unless it has big capital. 

12407. What would you suggest in order to make it really (effective ? Should it 
either give full capital or should this sale society be conducted in an efficient manner ? — 
More linance should given. 

12408. Mr. k. L. Mehta : Is it not possible to start a similar society elsew'^here in 
auy other mandi ? — Yes. 

12409. You are probably watching how it progresses before starting another ? — Yes. 

12410. You say that iaccavi is available from Government for land improvement 
and other purposes. Is taccavi available for all classes of khatedars and zemindars ^ — Yes, 

12411. Do smaller people also get taccavi ? — Yes. 

12412. W^ithout much difficulty? Tliere is Govemment red-tapism. Therefore 1 

have suggested that one should get through societies liecause it is easy to get through 
societies than tlirough the Government Department. You have to apply to the mukhty- 
arkar who sends the application to the supervisor and then he sends it to several persoiiB 
and thus there is a lot of delay caused. A poor hari has to undergo all these troubles 
if he wants to got R.s. 100. 

12413. About this bank, does it linance only the Shikarpur taluka ? — No ; 

it is meant for Sukkur and Shikar^mr, but it has not enough money to finance the 
zemindars. 

12414. Can it not borrow from the district bank or from the Sind Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank ? — It has borrowed from the Sind Central Co-operative Bank. 

12416. Does this tenUndari bank deal direct with the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank T — Yes. 

12416. Unless its share capital increases, it cannot finance more to zemindars ? — No. 

12417. In these days it is not possible to increase the share capital ? — We have been 
trying to do so. 

12418. How’ will you find share capital for a laud mortgage bank also ?— From zemin- 
dars and people who have much land. 
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12419. The Chairman : You Baid you were porsonally in favour of centralization. 
Has this question been discussed by your Board ? — The papers have not yet come to me. 

12420. As regards Mahomedau depositors, have you any in your Bank ? — 
There arc some. 

12421. Do they take interest ? — Yes. 

12422. As regards the question of finance for purchase of land in the Sukkur Barrage, 
I want to know whether this question has been discussed either by officials or non-officials 
in this district ? — 

12423. As regards this Shikarpur sale society, you said that it is not possible for it 
to finance the big zemindars ? — All of them are not big zemindars. One or two might 
1)0 so. In the case of others, it finances. 

12424. Does this society get their produce ? — Yes. 

12425. Is it not possible for it to finance big ones ? — No. 

12426. Ycu also said that taccavi should be given through societies. Do you mean 
taccavi for ordinary cultivation purposes 1 — Y'es. 

12427. But for ordinary cultivation purposes cannot your bank give ? — 
We give little. 

12428, Is this because you have no funds ? — We do not want to give. 

12429. If you do not want to give, will you take this Oovernnient taccavi and take 
the responsibility for it ?— We will have money. 

12430. Is it the want of capital wffiich prevents you now from advancing for ordinary 
cultivation purposes t-Yes. 

12431 . As rt^gards land improvement by your members, is no taccavi advanced except 
through your societies ? — No. 

12432. Do you waTit to take the responsibility of advancing it to non-members ? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr, J. B« CHANDIRAM^ Proprietor^ Silk Weaving Factory^ 

Rohri, Sind. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Agriculturist fneans a zemindar and a peasant. A zemindar is able to meet his 
demands either from his own resources or by taking loans from bankers, 
co-operative societies or Government. He gets generally no assistance from the 
Imperial Bank of India. The greatest difficulty is, however, experienced by a 
])ca8ant who in most oases has no resources of his own. His condition generally is 
pitiable^ In the absence of any security it is not expected that any one who wants 
to run his concern on sound linos will a<ivanoo money to him. He has thus to live 
a miserable life or fall into the clutches of a money-lender who in the first place 
charges him kigli **<*1^^ unreasonable rate of interest ft-nd in the second place does 

Mr, J, a, Ckandiram. 



not deal with him honeetly. There are periods in the year when he has nothin|: to do. 
To improve his condition I suggest the following : — 

A. Co*opt‘rative .societies should advance to the peasants especially during the 
season when crop is about to be ripe, from 20 to 50 per cent, of the value of the crop 
of his share, from time to time on the security of the crop. The rate of interest 
should be from 6 to per cent. 

B. The Government should realize its sacred duty arid encourage the policy of 
giving away laiuL-i' to peasants w'ho themselves cultivate lands on concession rates. 
The price of land should be recovered from them by instalments. In granting sucli 
lands Government should make it a condition that they will not !»e sold, mortgaged 
or charged in any way. FiirtluM* methods be devise<l by which peasants should 
bo encouraged to liecomo steady and thrifty. 

0. Government should start industries on their owji responsibility in each 
centrf* where* iiuiihlitioii to regular eonployees peasanis should he able to woj h during 
the leisure periods. I do not think with the juesent S(Mentifie knowledge of tlie 
people and risks involved any private enter])rise on a large seale is possibh', India 
is far below other nations in this respect. Governmeiit eaij and shcuild start industries 
on the lines similar to those now in force in jails. 

Co-operativ(‘ Moeietie> should receive substantial assistance from tlie Government 
HO that they in turn should be able to render substantial helji to ^e.mhidars fuid 
peasant. 

The Imperial Hank of India at pres<*nt is carrying on its work with an unusual degree 
of caution beyond reasonable limits and I suggest the following ; — 

A. It .should transact the business of the public quickly. A work wliich could he 
and should be done in five minutes is taking half an liour or eve n an hour. Peo])le feel 
Tery muc}\ inconvenienced in tliis respect. If necessary, staff be increased. 

B. It should give better facilities to the indigenous bankers than it does at 
present. While it is nece.ssary that care and caution be used, 1 think Ihc imperial 
bank goetf beyond reasonable limits. Quite comsistently w ilh ( ilicifujt management 
and w ithout any risk w orth the name, it can advance loans to indigcnotis bankers <in 
a greater scale than it does at presejit. 

C. The Imperial Bank should allow' loans and advances in current account to 
bankers and the public as against its owm fixed deposits on the rate of interest higher 
at the most by per cent. than tliat allowed by the bank on its fixed deposit receipts. 

D. Having satisfied itself about the genuineness of the railway receipt or 
looking to the position of tlie party it sliould advance from 60 to 75 per ce nt, of the 
value of the goods against the railway receipt. 

E. On drafts it should charge as follows ; — 

Up to Rs. i,000 two annas jK?r cent. 

Over Rs. 1,000 and up to Rs. 2,000 one anna six pies per cent. 

Over Rs. 2,00<I and up to Rs. 6,000 one anna per cent. 

Over Rs. 6,000 nine pies only. 

F. In financial crisis it should help the banks and the indigenous banker to tide 
over temporary difficulties by advancing loans after making reasonably sure that th0 
position of the party is sound. 

MO Y 106 — 40 
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G- It Bhoald advance money to bankers on approved list without making another 
person also liable provided the approved banker allows the inspection of hi- books 
and accounts confidentially. 

H. As against railway receipts endorsed by other banks it should advance 75 to 90 
per cent, of the value of the goods to the bank. 

T. It should reduce its bank rate an<l bring it to 5 per cent, and in exceptional 
cases not beyond 6 per cent. 

It should Indianize at least 50 per cent, and, if possible, up to 75 per cent, of the 
Superior staff. Able and competent Indians can be found in large numbers who can 
hold their own against Kuropeans in every respect. ^ 

SECTION II. 

The hankers generally receive deposits from 6 Ic 0 per cent. There are short 
periods in the year when he can get money from 4 to 0 per cent, per annum, but 
much depends upon the financial position and reputation of the party. He generally 
uses his Own money as well as the deposits received either in contracts or in works 
carried on by himself or tiirough his working parttier.s. An average banker generally 
gets no facility from the Imperial Bank inspit/C of the fact that there are many bankers 
of sound finaiK ial position. A banker in general will not appreciate the introduction 
of any measure to regulate the inspection of his accounts. I do not think there is 
any largo amount in the hands of indigenous bankers without employment. Tho 
foru! of hundi mostly in use i 3 Avhat is techuically called jarna kharcha wiih omo 
anna stamp. The hundi, as tlie word is tcclinically understood, !.■? being disused and 
discouraged, firstly hcraus(' of the heavy stamp dut}’^ and secondly liecause of tlie 
]»rejudi< e bank<'rB of sound financial position have come to entertain against this 
form. Stamp duties on those must bt reduced and brought to the level of 

promiwBory notes. 

An indigenous banker specially in towns is gradually getling shy of assisting 
the agriculturists in finances mainly on account of the ditficultics in recovering the 
money. 

If live Imperial Bank of India were to exercise their dis< retion more reasonably 
and give proper facilities to the bankers I think the bankers can do much and better 

work. 


SECTION III. 

The postal cash eertificatc's would be more popular t han they are at present if they 
are restored to the level when a certificate issued at Bs. 7-8-0 was pvH 3 ^able at B^. 10 
after 5 years. But this in turn will affect trade as bankers will get less deposits. 
Cheque Imhit is now more popular because of the abolition of stamp duty. 

Oral Evidence. 

12433. ,The CJtainnan : Mr. Chandiram, you are the Proprietor of the Silk Weaving 
Factory, Rohri ? — Yes. 

1 2434. - I find there are certain inU^rciSting points about other industries but iiothing 

about your own industry ?— But I feel interested in land also, 

* 

Jllr. Chandiram, 
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l243o. Are there many weavers in Rohri nr round about it ?— There are manv 
W'eavers and menghworfi, but the weavers w ho weave «ilk are not at present ai^le to 
carry on their work properly on Recount of competition. 

124H6. What do rn^nghwars manufacture — They generally prepare /r ri clot}i. 

12437. I'or what purpose this cloth is used ? — For bathing purpose. At rimes, it 
is used for }x*d-Hhcet.s ©Iso. 

12438. Js it like IJiaddar ? — Yes. 

12439. Do these menghwaus buy their yarn <m eredil (iencraliy they buy from 
•fowronv and pay cash. 

12440. Are ttK\y bound to sell then cloth to the man fi’ojri whom tiicy jiiiiehast' Mk' 
yarn ? -No. On tlie (Orntrary, they can sell it anywliere they like. 

12441. Are they tlirifty — Vc'. 

12412. And their economie e(uidition is also fair ‘'—They do Jive, but n<*t so 
decent Ij'' as one should expect them to live. 

12443. About this other class, viz.y the silk weavers, arc they in the bands (d money* 
lenders ? — Yes, tlioy were, but this industry has practically died out in Koliri. Tliev 
used i(» piaxluee suzi elotli w hicli was used for pants and tin re was a time w hen e<hi<-ated 
pr'ople used to pnreliase this kind of cloth, but this kind of industry has ditai out no\v 
on ai'couut of eheaj) doth coming from foreign markets. 

12444. Has this industry died owing to competition of foreign dotli h Y'es, and tliey 
had not the facilities for getting money. 

1244b. What sort of doth do you manufaeture ?- W'e manufai ture mercerised cotton 
dotli, silk (doth, eic. 

I2l4f). Have you weavers as your eniployias > — (Generally these inmghimre arc 
employed. 

1 2447. Is it a factory v^diere you pay for wages ? — I pay tlicin salary jdiis daily w ages 
in proportion to the outturn. The average mati in my factory is able to earn from 
Ks. 25 to R.S. 39 a montli, 

12448. Are tliere many sucli factories in this district ?- No, not many. 

12449. Not weaving factories but are there many other small factoriis ‘t—No. 

12450. In this district tir elsewhere in iSind, can you say whether there are any difii- 
eulties about tinaiice so far as small industries are conecT’netJ ? Wc have r.onu; evidrmce 
for the Presidency, 'you know" that .small induHtries require some permanent capital 
and some tioating capital, if such <-apital is ref|uirod, that is to say, for long P^rm or 
for short-term, arc there any financial facilities available ? — In th(^ first jdace 1 do not 
think that there are .small industries on a large scule. Tliere may be .some weavers who 
may be having suiall industries not worth the name. 

12451. Arc financial facilities available to thcHe weaven- V - If there arc iKddcr facili- 
ties of finance, perhaps it will be better. 

12452. What letter facilities do you .suggest ? — Th(*re must he Homo societies aided 
by Governmen t w ho should be able to get them money at a reasonable rate of interest, 
t,c., from 6 to 8 j^>er cent. 

12453 . Do you know' anything about lakhi weavers ? — Jso. 

12454. If yon had more finance, could you expand your business ? — No, 
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12455. Speaking about the Imperial Bank, you make some suggestions. You want 
that the business should bo transacted quickly. What business Y — Payment of cheques. 
It takes a long time when one goes with railway receipts. 

12456. Is there a crowd there ? — At times there is. I do not know whether the 
stafl^ is quite sutheient, but the fact is it takes a long time. 

12457. Do they allow loans against fixed deposits ? — Yes. J have^ made one sugges- 
tion about bankers in the approved list. It is at present on a small scale. 

12458. Have you any limit fixed T — 1 never approach them on account of my self- 
respect. I know at that timo they would not advance even against railway receipt 
knowing one’s position well. 

12459, I believe those wdio draw from time to time have some deposit V — I know of 
cases when I received cheques from my clients in Calcutta and gave to them for collec- 
tion, till the money was actually received, they would not allow us to draw money. 

12460. They do not know exactly whether the man has sufficient money T — I say that 
they can very easily find it out. 

J240J. Do you mean the drawer ? — T mean the draw ee. I send deniand drafts also 
and I do not get any facility. 

J2462. Mr. V. L. Mehta: This is for discounting demand draft? — Yes. 

12463. The Chairman : In the case of demand drafts is it a rule that they only dis- 
count demand drafts of people wdiom they have on the list ?— Yes. 1 liave sugge^^ted 
that there is at present hardship even with regard to people on the apjn oved list because 
they must be the drawer and tlie drawee. It is very difficult to be bo. 8<> 1 have sug- 
gested that it should advance money to bankers on apjmoved list without making another 
person also liable provided tlie approved banker allows the iiisj)ection of his books and 
accounts confidentially. Only one man shoulci be allow'cd to draw money. Tins will 
be a great facility. 

12464. jl/f. V. L. Mehta : About postal cash eertificatt'S you say that the return 
should be increased ? — 1 say in that case they wn'll be more popular, but in turn it will 
affect the deposits wdth bankers. 

12465. You 3 'ourself would not advocate it ? — 1 w ould not advocate it iji the interest 
of trade also. 

12466. You have suggested that the Imperial Bank sliould advance money to 
bankers on approved list without making another person also liable provided the ap- 
proved banker allow’S the inspection of his books and accounts coniidential. Would 
this condition also apply to your suggestion in (F) w ith regard to financing bankers 
to tide over their financial crisis ? — Yes. 

12467, Professor Kale : Do you think timt the Imperial Bank is at the present 
moment over-cautious in its dealings with bankers ? — Yes. 

12468. And if its present vales are relaxed in favour of indigenous bankers there is 
not much danger of loss T — No. 

If 

12469. Do you know of any cases where the Imperial Bank has lost on account of it# 
dealings with indigenous bankers ? — No, not to my knowledge. 

12470. »So that yeu thiuk that the present practice of the Imperial Bank is not justi- 
fied by experience of the padt?--Yos. 

Mr, J. B. Chandiram. 
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1247 1 , You say that Government should start industries on their own responsibility . 
Which industries would you suggei^t ? — It all depends upon the local industries. Tlicre 
are hundreds of industries. 

12472. Have you considered the practicability of any such industries ? — Yes, |>erfion- 
ally I feel there is capital but the scieiitifio knowledge is lacking. Unless it is supplied 
by Government it is difficult for us to start such industries. Government should send 
Some trained people. 

12473. Do you think that in Sind any particular industry can be started with Govern- 
ment help ? Have you any concrete suggestion to make ? — I say weaving and spinning 
could be started. There is not one single mill here. 

12474. Why do you not have a cotton mill. You say there is no lack of capital. Is 
it then due to lack of enterprise ? — Scientific knowledge is la<’king. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. BHOJRAJ M. AJWANI, Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

An agricultiirisi in Sind means a zetriiudary a ]>ea8ajit, a hari. These agriculturists have 
to meet tlieir e.X’penscB on lluor agricultural ojicrations either by borrowing money from 
eo-oficrati V e societies or from Iniuia^ by giving j.)ersorial secunties or moHgaging their 
profKity or crops. Co-opeuitiN c- societies in Sind jjerhapB ciiargc them from 8 to 9 per 
cemt, and tlie banift, cliaiges tliern from 9 to 30 ])er cent. A tunia feels esjiecially in- 
lerostcd to advance money to tlc-se zemindars as they are certain tl»at their income will 
swell in no time. Beyond adwinciiig (accavi loans for capital and permanent improve- 
ments through co-operative bank.s, and in cuise of calamities remisHioii of land revenue and 
fdccavi loans. Government plays no part in agricultural linances. ISiot only Government, 
!)ut the 1 mperial Bank of India t<»o deliberately' avoids to make any advances. liTi 2 )erial 
Bank of India is to be severely' accused of its discriminating between Kuropean and Indian 
parties and it is my tii-m conviction that the above Bank would gladly have supported 
a Kuropeanfirm doing agricultural work. Co-operative banks, therefore, in JSind with all 
the strength and organization at their command may Lm‘ able to finaiuci only about 5 
jx'r cent, of the total linances required by the agricultural pojmlation. To acc(derate 
the advancement and the progress of tlic Co-operative Movement in Sind there ought to 
be an association representing all the eo operative societies which should meet and dc^vise 
ways to enlarge their working. Excepting at present of the praiseworthy efforts 
of the Deputy Kegistrarof Co-operative Societies and his few assislanli^, there is no other 
organization to put life into this. There is not that real feeling amongst the people 
of Sind — educated as well as illiterate — to join co-operation, only because the Movement 
has not been made popular still. There should be a widespread propaganda in this 
line and co-operative banks apart from accepting dejiosits from people should consider 
to create other connections too with the general trading community, e.g., bill collecting, 
etc. It Avill make them j>opular and bring them in touch with leading merchants of the 
town. Besides the co-oj)erative banks ought to have direct dealings of lending money 
on mortgage or jx'rsonal securities and also help export and import trade by way of 
accepting bills and advancing certain percentage on the security of the railway receipts. 
To enable the co-o 2 >crative banks to do all this it is incumbent on the Imperial Bank of 
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India, whioh enjoyH the resources of Government, to assist under statutory obligation 
in linancing the co-operative* banks against the .security of promissorv notes endorsed in 
their favour. Sind at least has a great complaint against the Imperial Bank for its being 
too strict. The Imperial Bank does not at present accept B. (\ from merchants who are 
not their customers and those who have no ac< ouiits with the same. The Imperial 
Bank does not allow any interest on current accounts. The Imperial Bank doea not 
help a middle class merchant in hi.s export and import trade. By such restrictions 
the middle class inerchftnts are not encouraged to do such trade. For export they nego- 
tiate fully the bills of the European firms and some leading Indian linns on presentation 
of full act of docunu'ntH B/L, and policies, etc. I therefore suggest that either the Imperial 
Bank lx* enforced by .some obligation to incline itself to this or co-operative banks should 
sec tlicii* Avay to help the traders. The co-oj)erative banks in that cafte slundd enjoy 
a part of the Government reserve now held by the Imjicrial Bank. The agriculturists 
and traders are the important factors of the life of the counki'y and it is indeed high time 
that at least a share of what they give to tlie Government by way of revenue should 
come back to them in the sljape of cheap credit or short time assi>stancc in export and 
import trade. 

The following are some f)f the current forms of hundis and jU’omissory notes : — 

(1) Brornissory note, (2) Sight hunditfy (3) Demand draft hundis. 

The rate of interest depends on two considerations — 

(1) Financial position of the borrowing party. 

(2) Demand and supply of finances during the season in tlx* inarkct . 

Generally from October to Kebruaiy there is much demajid in tlx^ market and the jate 
of interest, tlierefore, is generally high, l,e., from b to It pci- cent. During oilier months 
it i.s from 4 to 7 |>er cent. Generally good merchants A\ ri1e promissory notes on one anna 
stamps and do not use InindiH. Apart from the saving in the stamps, merchants make 
it a point of reputation in refusing to write There vili be great facilities if 
promissory note.s and hvndif< can be used for payment of v« ? ions goods bougld in the 
market. 

Fixeel deposit receipts of the banks and postal certificates sliould aJsc* be treated us 
negotiable instruments and the hv?fdi>s and promissoiy notes wi it ten by the imiividuals or 
firms should also Ix" accejited by tlic banks on sufficient security. Stam}> duty on hu/ulis 
must bo reduced as tlie abolition of stamp duty on cheques lias lacn greatly appjieciated 
by the depositors. There will be further facilities if the vernacular is introduced in 
baitking. I would suggest that the periixi of payment on hundia and promissoiy notes 
should be made at least six months, as short-term piomissory notes arc ii great cause of 
anxiety to the boriowers and these are of lit tle lielpi to them in tlieir trade. This can be 
practical if some amount of confidence is establislied in the l)orrower. It has bt;en my 
I'Xjierienco that in many eases the insolvent parties obtain money on the promissory 
notes and humlis up to their last day and this (causes a .severe loss to Die banking 
business. Besides it also has l>een observed tliaf a merchant before declaring himself 
insolvent manages to dispose of his property only a few days earlier or t ransfers away the 
same in the name of his wife or others to avoid attachment. 8uch pi;vctice must be 
stopped under law. A merchant having done this should be severely dealt with under 
the law. Tliis will lead to the establishment of great amount of confidence amongst 
lenders. 

Mr. Bhojraj M. Ajwani, 
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The court fees also fur filing a suit to recover the amount of hundis and promissory 
notes should be nominal. Any amount over Ks. 500 should bear the court duty of 
about Rs. 20 and below that Ks. 5. Resides this, our civil courts have a very bad name 
in taking considerably long time in deciding cases. These money-lenders are in certain 
cases unwilling to file suits as it will tell upon, their time and money and thus it being 
insufficient protection to their feelings they have to be very careful in making advances 
'and leudintr money. Courts should therefore take at most a month fn settle the suits. 

. Oral Evidence. 

12475. The Chairman : Mr. Bbojraj, you are a general merchant ? — Yes. 

12470. And you are the Managing Director of the Urban Co-operative Society, 
Sukkur ? Yes. 

12477. Wluit sort of merchandise do you deal in ? — 1 have agencies for Lipton’s 
tea, the Imperial Tobacco (hmipany, for soaps, toilets, etc. 

1247m. Ro those w ho gi\ e you agencies give goods on credit for a certain period ?- — 
Ye.s, they give me credit for 00 days. 

12479. You pay them out of the sale proceeds of goods they send you ? — I send 
them the sale report. 

12480. As n'gards people who have firms like you, do they usually resort to banks 
or lo in(lig<'M<>ns bankers for finam e or do they usurtlly depend upon their own capital 
and on the er^edit they get from \vhol(',saIe merchants ?— Some go to banks for help, 
but there is u<. salisfa> t<»rv arningemcnt. Tliey generally go to inefigenous bankers. 

12481. On w’uLt .s(‘curity an' loans advanced 't — They give on ])er8onaI security. 

12482. Do you t hink t hat tlie present financial facilities for financing such businesH 
are enoinrh ? — .\o. they are not enough. The banks should come forward to help them. 

12483. On what security ? — If they want to be satisfied, they might see our 
accounts. 

12484. You say tliat they sliould look into your accounts and see your position and 
then adv.ance ?— Yes. 

12485. And those ac counts should bo audited ? — No. 

12486. Although you want advances in time.^ of need ? — Yes. 

12487. Arc any other facilities for remittance needed and are not available 
now ? — In vhis conimction 1 have at least to say something about the Imperial Bank. 
I have dealings with the Imperial Bank and other banks also. Compared with the 
other hanks, I get no facility from the Imperial Bank. If I send my railway receipts 
they do not advance me. 

12488. Do tney only advance to j)eople on their list t — Yes. 

12489. Is your iiame on the list No. 

12490. Have yon applied for a loan against railway receipts ? — No, 

12491. How do you say that they do not advance against railway receipts ? — The 
Manager of tin People’s Bank said to me that the Imperial Bank would not advance 
against railway receipts. So I am afraid they would not give me also. 
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12492. You want the Imperial Bank to advance for agriculture ? — I say that the 
Imperial Bank should advance co-operative societies to finance agriculture. 

12493. But they only advance short-term leans for agriculture. You want them 
to give long-term loans ? — Yes. 

12494. You suggest an association representing all co-operative societies. What 
sort of association do you want ? — At present there is the t>).nperative Institute at^ 
Hyderabad representing all societies but we have none here. 

12495. Why is it not started if there is a demand for it ?-“It has not been started. 

1249C. You want t;o-operative. societies also to do bill collection work ? — Yea. 

12497. You are the Managing Director of the Urban Oo-operative Sotuety. Is there 
anything to prevent you from doing this business Y J)o not some urban banks do it ? — ■ 
Yes, but at Sukkur we were told that it is a trouble to the staff. 

12498. But it is not done freely ? — No; they charge 4 annas. 

12499. There is, I suppose, nothing in the rulo.s or bye-laws to }trevent you frojii 
doing this business and it is purely a question of administrative convCTiieiue ? — Yes. 

12500. You also say that co-operative hanks should help export aiul im])urt trade. 
This is again the business of urban banks ? — But they do not do a t presmif . 

12501. Why do they not do it ? Is it because their funds arc limilc^d t)r the staff 
is not enougli ? — It is because the funds are limited. 

12502. Speaking abciut currcuit forms of ImmliB yon .say : ‘‘ Apart fioni tnc saving in 
the stamps, merchants make it a point of reputation in refusing t(» write /invdiB, ’’ 
This is to escape stamp duty Y — Yes. 

12503. But what is the ])oin( of honour ? — Theij- euslom is now being discouTivgu d 
by merchant.s. Writing a hnndi moans a mercliant of a smaller Jinancial position. 

12504. But in Shikarpur and at other places there is a good deal of hiisine.'^s done 
in mudati hundifi Y — Now the merchants do not w rite very many hundls. 

1 2501). Do thej^ write promissory notes Y — Yes, w'itli one anna stamp. 

12500. Is it negotiated among.'^t BhrofjB and merchants ? — ^>s; a man l an sell it 
by endorsement, 

12507. Everybody knows that this njercliant has written a p] <>mis>sory note and has 
borrowed Y—But he has borrowed only on one anna stamp. 

12508. Writing on one anna stamp is a more lionourahle way of borrowing than 
writing kundisy is that so ? — No. It is the opinion in general tliat a man wlio borrow^s 
on one anna stamp is a man of better })osition. 

12509. You say that the period of payment on hundis and promissoiy notes should 
be made at least six months. There is nothing to prevent any one from drawing a 
hundi for six months ? — Generally the period at present is from two months t(f four 
months. They do not give for longer periods because there is no sufficient security. 
They fear that a merchant might fail. 

12610. So it is due to want of contidenfre and on account of depression in trade 

Yes. 

Mr* Bhojraj Jf. Ajwnniy 
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l2oM, Mr. Kutnat : The one anna stamped document to whiolj you refer, is it 
strictly Sj^aking a proniisflory note or a receipt ? — It is a receipt. It is ealied jama 
kharcho, 

12512. Strictly ipeaking a pronu.s^ory note requires four annas stamp ? — Ye.s. 

12512. Has it been found that this sort of negotiability given to an one-anna stamp 
is sound in law ? Has any case arisen ? — No. '^rhere was one legal opinion that it is 
illegal to soli this receipt. I do not know whether any cases have arisen. 

1251-f. You say “ For export the Imperial Bank negotiate fully the bills of the 
European firms and some leading Indian firms on presentation of full set of docu- 
ments B/L and policies, etc.” I find this has Icen flatly denied by an European 
witness in Karachi. Have you any concrete case to support your statement ?-*-For 
instance a petty European gets all facilities from the Imperial Bank and gets his 
cheques issued at once or advances against the railway receipt. 

12515. Do you know of any European getting accommodation on railway receipt 
and an Indian being refused ? — In Sukkur there is no European firm. In Karachi 
1 know persons who have been refused. If you like I can give you their names. 

12510. About fi.xeil deposit receipt of banks being made negotiable, at present, you 
know one can overdraw against his dep<).Mil from the bank. You have said that fixed 
deposit receipts of banks .should also be treated as negotiable instruments. As a 
matter of fact you cau overdraw against your fi.\e<l deposit rei^eipt from your baiik ? 
— They charge a higli rate of interest. 

12517 What you want i.s to mske them absolutely negotiable so that they can pass 
from hand to Jiand ? — .\t piesent it doo.s not puss. 

12518. As long as you can g(d accommodation, why do you insist that they should 
be totally negotiable in llie huzar ?-- Beiause they do not give us as muehiiitercMt an 
we get otherwise. 

12519. If you make them negotiable entirely, is not the spirit of lien gone? 
Suppose you deposit Rs. 10,000 w ith your bank and you have dealings with the bank, 
in case there is a liability on your part to the bank, on this fixed deposit of Ils. 10,000 
they keep a lien. If you now transfer your deposit to some man, then that man will 
claim the full .«nm of Rs. 10,000 fro7n the l>ank and to this extent theri^ is the daiig(u-. 
Is this not the it a, son why liunk.s do not like t4> make the fixed deposit receipt 
absolutely negotiable ?— -They do iu>t generally iiuiir any liability at all. This i.s a 
general refusal to all. 

12520. Mr, V . L. Mehta : You like co-operative banks to get money from the 
Imperial Bank and you want the Imperial Bank to accept responsibility for financing 
oo-operative banks on the security of promissory notes ? — Yes. 

12521. Suppose you have the district co-operative bank in Sukkiir or yOur 
urban bank, can they not get money from the Sind Central Co-operative Bank on 
the same security ? — A certain percentage is fixed by the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank. Up to this pc'rcentage money can bf* got and not more. 

12522. You mean if they want money beyond this percentage, they might be 
avowed to go to the Bank ? ye.s. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Ma Y lOd — i I 
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Mr. VIRUHAL BEGRAJ, Chunnsn, Urban Co-operative 
Bank, Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

The bankorfi of Sind do not deal with the agriculturists. 

Heavy interest is charged on loans given to zemindara as there being less^iope of 
recoveiy of full amounts owing to the ze/mindars having many reasons of refusing 
payment under the Agriculturists' Loans Act, the Sind Encumbered Estates Act and 
the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

The Imperial Bank is not directly dealing with zemindars but with bankers and on the 
endorsement of the bankers on hmtdis ai'cording to their reputation and credit. 

The zemindars in the Deccan, who are also merchants, pay money to one another on 
joint signatures. They give loan to shroffs but not to zemind-ars. In some cases they 
give money to zemindar# who are also merchants singly or on joint signatures according 
to their reputation and credit. 

The co-operative bank gives loan to zemindars on th(‘ security of the co-operative 
bank’s mem tiers. 

In the present system the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act and the Insolvency A(‘t-, etc., are olistacles. 

Oaor. — The morchants here directly deal between themselves and the European firms 
deal with merchants through their guarant-eed brokers. 

The merchants remit money to other places jjcr receipts (i.e., they give money and 
take receipt which they forward to the place where they want to remit). They also 
remit money to other places by postal telegraph or send consignments. 

The previous exchange rate was reasonable and should be confirmed. The present 
is neai^y 60 per cent. more. The previous hundi paper was thin, but now thicker and 
the postal rates are also higher. 

The discount depends on the dealer's reputation and credit and on the bank’s and 
the merchant’s financial position. 

Licensed warehouses cannot be introduced in fndia as otherwise the business will 
be handicaped. Mostly the business is done in India on reputation and credit. 

Mortgage of lands. — In Sind the mortgage of lands is not allowed by law. In 
Sind there is no mortgage bank. 

The Government should open mortgage banks. 

Subsidiary industries. — Rice milling is going on to a great extent, molasses to 
some extent and gardening in fair extent. 

The above indust ries ean be improved on a higher scale if trained labour can be had- 

Questiok 6A, — Thei^e are no small industries not necessarily allied or subsidiary to 
agriculture. 

Weaving looms and spinning wheels are on a very small scale in Sind but on a fait 
scale in other places. 

Mr. Vimmal Begraf 



Question 7. — TJie shroffs }iavo dealings with the Hn penal Bank on a higher scale 
and merchants on a small scale as the merchants have also dealings with other banks^ 
They keep consignments and get hundis in return. Co-operative banks arc of gi'eat 
use to zemindars. 

QtrESTlON 8. — There should be some essential change in the Agriculturists' Loan* 
Act or totally abolished. 

SECTION ir. 

Some shroff a do banking business and some banking and money-lending and some 
peculation. 

Some deal in trade. Men of trade Carrs'^ c>n tlieir business on reputation and credit. 

There is connection between indigenous and other banks except the co-operative 
bank. 

The present facilities afforded by the Imperial Bank are not sufficient. 

4. The present forms of hundis, etc., are in use with banks. 

o, 7*he present method of granting loans^ on huridis is more in use but less on cash 
credits. 

6. It is not 60 . It depends on the market rate. It cannot be. 

The bankers hardly get their capital money after making allowances for legal, managing 
and other expenses. 

7. There is no prejudice against shroffs, but it is against moiiey-lcnclers who get in 
writbig more than what they actually pay. 

The dealings of this class of bankers with their clientele are conducted on sound lines. 

8. It wdll be benehcial to bankers if the Covcrnmeiit abolish tlic Insolvency and 
tlie Agricultural Acts. 

The present accounts kept are clear and trustworthy. 

By introducing any measures for regulating their operations the attitude of bankers 
w ill not be bad. 

10. The indigenous banking .system cannot be linked with the central money market 
in any other way than the present system. The bankers will not k( cp dealings with 
co-operative banks. 

A good organised large capital bank can secure conlidence of the bankers. 

11. There are no bankers in the mofussil, but there are some zemindars who keep 
their ready money. 

An improvement in the organisation of lending or borrowing money can Ije made 
by abolisliing the above Acts. 


SECTION III. 

Insurance companies are securing good amount. 

Educated people. Government servants and pleaders should be induced to give their 
money and savings on interest. 

Postal cash certificates should remain as at present but, if possible, a higher interest 
should be paid. 

Interest on saving bank account is too low;. 
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Th(‘ Goveruinoiit have: iiiterfeiT'iite with bauker^ bv ]>uKtal (ash cerliiicatcj* and 
treasury bills. 

If cultivators have surpius luoncy they 'w^aste in luxuiies. 

The abolition of stamps on cheques has produced jio effect. 

The bankers suffer much in transio-tions on account (jf tlie Imperial Bank having 
luaity branches. 


Oral Evidence. 

12£>23. The, Chair tuan : Mr. Virumal Begruj, you are tlie Ohainnan of the Urban 
Oo-o]>erative Bank, Sukkur V — Yes. 

12524. Y^ou are also a director of the Central Co-operative Bank ? — Y’es. 

12525. l)o you do aiiy banking biisiness youT-self ?— No. 

1 2526. Y'ou say that bankers in 8ind do not deal with agriculturists. Has this always 
been the practice liere V-- I am Sf)eaking so far as Sind is concerned and especially in 
Sukkiir I know the bankers do not directly deal with zeinindarn or agriculturists, Jt 
is all done through brokers or 

12527. But also are bankers V- Tluu’e are mont'y-lendej's also who generally 

lend to agrrcnitiirists in *Sind. Now-a-days coM»perative banks have ta.kcii up the 
agcn<*v. 

12628. You say that tlie Imperial Bank is not directh^ dealing with zemindars '1- - 
Vos. 

12520. Do you mean that the Impcifal Bank does not give loans for a long 
period ? — It never advances. 

12530. But short [leriod loans are not likely to be of any use to zemindars ? — No ’ 
they will ahvays like long-term loans. 

12531. We have been given to understand that recently tlvc brancli of the Imperial 
Bank here has begun to advance on the security of produce ? — Yes. 

12532, Zemindars also can take advantage of this facility ? — Ycfi. 

12533. Arc many of them taking advantage of it ? — Not to my knowledge. 

12634. Will it be useful if they are allow'ed to get loans on the security of their 
produce ? — Yes. We find the Imperial Bank of India here is not of much use to 
agriculturists especially. 

12535. Do you think that the Imperial Bank can be of any great use to agricultu- 
rists y — Y'es. 

12536, In what way Tiioy always like to deal w'ith j)eo})le who have credit with 
them. 

12537. Are you in touch w'ith the w^orking of any society ? - Yes. 

12538. How far do you think it lias been able to help ( ulticators V — To a very large 
^tent. 

12539. Have you any ways or suggestions to make as to bow the Movement can be 
developed Sf> that agriculturists or zi^mindars can be adequately tins need ?—li co-opera- 
tive banks hare sufficient money and lend for a long period, they «'jin help these people. 

J/r. Virvmnt Begraj. 
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1 1^540. How c*aii long'-torio depoMits Ije rais^^^d Y — If tJie Ciovcmment were (o ffivf 
about five lakhs of rupees, these people eaii have long-term loans. 1 have also proposed 
a mortgage bank. 

lifjHL 4'iiat is for itdeinption of debt Y- -{So if the debt is paid by instalments by 
zemijidarj!;, the banks will benefit and the zemindars will benefit. 

lt!.'>4i\ About indigenous banking you say : “{Some shrojJi> do banking business and 
some banking and money-lending and some speeulation Is it easy to distinguish 
Ixtweeii lliese two eJasses Y— 1 know in Shikarpur there are some who do speculation 

busioesH. 

1254U. Ha^e many firms come to grief on ae<‘ounl of speeulation during these 
years Y — Yes, 

12044. ^■ou say in paragrajili 8 that ineasuies for regnlating the bankers' operation 
sliovild lx intiodueed Y— Yes, they would not be harmed. 

I2r)t5. Would the bankers them.‘^< l ves like that their affairs should be regulated in 
tJiis way Y Would tliey not object Y — Some may and some may not object. 

12546. You do not think that it is possible to connect indigenous banking syslen* 
with the general banking system of the coiintry. Would it not be better for both of 
them if they •vs'cre conncHded ?— Those people w'ho are independent will not like it. 
.fealousy will come in and one wvill be depriving the other. 

12^547. These indigenous hankers say tlial joint stock banks and tlie Imperial Bank 
attract more money by way of deposits and, Ihto cfore, they have no sufficient capital. 
If tliis capirah which is available to a joint stock bank, can be made available to shroffs 
for extending their liusiness, would it not be good ? — It would be encouraging. 

. 1254S. Do you think it is jiossihle to connect the two Y— Yes. 

12549. Do you think that Government have intcifcrcd with the linkers by issning 
postal cash certificates «nd treasuiy’ bills Y^ — Yes ; the money that was going to bankers 
lias gone to Government. Mostly elerks, pleaders and others go in for them. 

12550. Do you think they used to dejiosit wnth shroffs Y — Y’es, to an appreciable 
extent. Tile monev now' goes to ixsli certificates because the rate is high. 

12551. Y'ou Bav : “ The abolition of stamps on cheques has produced no effect'’ Y — 
People do not mind the stamp duty of one anna. I think the abolition of that duty has 
not encouraged merchanta to use cheques. 

12552. Mr. Ko.nmt : Do you think that the Insolvency Act should be entirely aboli- 
shed ? — I think now' it has become a nuisance. In Sukkur and even in Karachi genuine 
eases are very few and 80 per cent of the cases are bogus. Only 15 or 21^ per cent, may 
bo genuine cases, but generally people take undue sdvantngc of the Act. 

12555. How to provide for these 15 or 20 per ernt. genuine cases Y-- There should 
be some sections in the Act for that. WKat happens n<n\ is that a man go<^K on borrowing 
and makes money out of the business and sets aside some money and ilcclares himself 
insolvent and enjoys aftei'wards. There should l)e sections to see that only genuine 
cases are dealt with by the court. Kow even a mango seller goes in insolvency and 
a grocer goes in insolvency for a business in which they do not make losses. 

125hl. Have you anylhing to suggest how the law should be stiffened Y--That is 
for lawyers. 
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12555. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Voti say that there i« no cormection Ije tween indigenous 
banks and co-operative barikt*. l>o these small awvcurs and shroffs not join co-ox)erative 
banks ?— No. 

12666. Bo you think they would like to join, or do they not like ? — From my experi- 
ence 1 see that they feel jealous and do not like to see co-operative banks increasing. 

12557. Professor Kale : You have just said that on account of the issue of postal 
eash certificate much money is prhng into Government treasury which should have gone 
to indigenous banks ; but at the same time you say in your statement : ‘ Postal cash 
certificate's should remain as at present, but, if possible, a higher interest should 
be paid Is it not inconsistent ?- That was in reply to the question how to popularize 
cash certiUcates. But from the business point of view 1 say the issue of cash 
certificate.s means diseiic ouragement to indigenous biiHiness. 

12558. It therefore fol low's that fiovernment should not encourage postal cash certi- 
ficates from indigenous banking point of view ?— -P^xaetly, if we want to encourage small 
indigenous Kanks and < o-operativc banks postal cash certificates should not exsist ; 
but these eertiJicates arc g^w>d for thos^^ peop'lc who go in for safe investment and want 
to earn in teres I. 

12550. But you < annot have both ?~()ne is the Itidian point of view and another 
is business point of view. 

12560. But we have to recomile the two points of view ? — That is very plain. 

12561. l>o you think that the branches of the Imperial Bank interfere with the 
transactirms of indigenous Lenkers ? — They do. 

12562. And arc you of tlic opinion that this work of the branches of the Imperial 
Bank-BhouU) be done by indigenous bankers tlieinseJves ?— -Yes, and not by the Imperial 
Bank because the Imperial Bank more or less gets help from Govcrnn.i nt. 

12565. Do you think that some system should be devised by means of wiiich instead 
of the branciu s of tjic lm{icrial Bank the liKlian shroffs .should he allowed to do the 
work ? “ Y’es. 


(The witness withdrew.) 

Seth CHANDIRAM VERHOMAL, Zemindar and Banker, Sukkur. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1. — The aghoulturist in Sukkur distriet obtains finance in the following 
ways : — 

(a) For expenses during cultivation he runs up to the village bania or to the owner 
of the land if ho has cultivated his land during that season. 

(b) For capital and permanent improvements he approaches the Government for 
a laccrivi loail or goes up for that purpose to the village money-lending bania. 

(c) For the special needs he borrows money from the village tania. 
i^ehh Chandiram Verhmnal. 



The usual rate of interest varies from G to 12 per cent, per annum ; the loan is promiseii 
to be paid back immediately after the next crop. Ko security is ofttui taken for such 
loan. The loan is usually advanced only on the word of the agriculturist. SometiineH 
w hen he borrows big amounts, he has to mortgage his land also. 

The flovernment advances loan by way of tnccari .specially to Mohamedan culii 
vators. 

The Imperial Bank or other banks do not advance loans to agriculturists, but the 
co-operative banks generally give loans to Mohamedan agriculturists, and village 
money-lenders also do advance loans to agricnIturistH. 

I cannot give the estimate of the total amount of capital required for various purposes 
stated above, nor is any information available on the above-mentioned points. This 
information may be had through revenue and judicial authorities. 

For tacenvi and other loans advanced by Government the agriculturist should be given 
H chc*que on the Imperial Bank instead of his directly looking up to the ialuka treasury 
for money ; for, when he actually^ receives money, he should be far away from the 
Kovenne Department subordinates, for it is not safe for him to be in the ialuka office 
W'itli mone^’ w^hich he gets on the recommendation of the Revenue Department subordin- 
ates or tlie tnreavi money should be sent to the ciiltivatoj' l)y w-ay of money order. 

There is no (^o-ordination among the vari»)us credit agencies. ^ 

QuESTiOii 2. — Crop is partly sold on the land and ]»iirtly brought home by the small 
landholders for his personal wants. The hig landholders sometimes directly send 
their grain to the market , and soineiimes sell it to tlie grain Tner« hants who come on the 
lands when the ei-op is ready. These (ity grain merchants transpiut the grain according 
to their requirements. 

8yst<mi of formation of pools will not he workable here. If the grain is sent to the 
city bhalaioana (broker), lie, if required, does advance some money Ixdore it is sold and no 
other facility is required. 

When the grain is sold in the jungle by the Hindu landliolder to the city merehanl, 
he generally gives him a hundi, or a receipt called a 'hiihi on his principals. Sometimes 
he gives him cash also. 

These rhifhis or receijits or hundis should be exempted from stamp duty. 

There are two classei. of huudis^ viz. (1) Darshairi (payable at siglit ) and (2) Mudati 
hundi (payabh‘ after a fixed period). 

Hundis are not discounted in our locality. 

No Instruments of ow nership of goods and produce and documents arc employed for 
raising money during the process of marketing. 8onirtiines a sita or kabara is written 
wherein terms of contract are mentioned. These kabara or situs should be exempted 
from stamp duties. 

Question 3. — The value per acre of paddy land is about Rs. 600 yjer acre. The value 
of other lands varies between Rs. 100 to 500 per acre. Main factor w^hich affects the 
valuation is the convenience of water. If the lands are situated near a village, these 
fetch more value, provided there are many well-to-do people living in those villages who 
care to purchase lands, 

(a) Laud sold in Government auction for non-payment of revenue does usually 
fetch full price, sometimes even more if there are many bidders. 



(b) Land sold m the event of sale in court decree does not fetcli its j>roper value. 

{c) Value of laud sold by private negotiation is generally the market price prevalent 
at the time of sale. It sometimes varies when the purchaser is eager to have a parti* 
oular piece of land and the seller is unwilling to part with it and vice ve^^m. 

Question 4. — To my knowledge there is no legal impediment to mortgage of land or 
agricultural holdi/vgs in this Province. There are no land mortgage banks excepting 
zemindar credit society banks which advance money on land mortgages specially to 
Mohaniedan landholders. 

The zemindar banks raise money mostly from the Hindu shareholders and Hindu 
zemindars. 

The method of working of these zemindars' banks are far from satisfactory, for people 
hacked by influential people are mostly employed to carry on bank business who do not 
know how to do the business and money is given on loan to Mohamedan khatedars; 
without due consideration. Unless Government directly employs qualified staP/ 
who has treasury experience or the Imperial Bajik working experience and motiey is 
advanced on loan more cautiously, the co-operative banks will not prosper. 

(n) I suggest that on the deatli of the landholder or w hen a transfiw of land is effecLod 
f he imitation of names should be made by the sub- judge who should hold inquiry on 
and no stam|feduty or [irocess fee be chargccl during such inquiry. 

{h) No. 

(r) No. 

The working capital of the proposed mortgage bank sliould bc^ mairdy derived from 
flovernment treasuries as the Government money is lying without interest in the 
Imperial Bank. The debenture bonds should carry Government guaranteees both for 
princijjal and interest. 

Whenever any loan is advanced by such bank to the agriculturist on the sociirity of 
his land, the bank should first ascertain from the Collector of tlu^ distriid about the title, 
valuation and jvrevious incumbrances, if any, on the land proposed to be mortgaged. 

Agricultural mortgage banks should raise m<mey only when Government undertakes 
to repay the depositors and they should lend money to agriculturists nt 7 per cent, per 
annum and givm 5 jKir cent, intcu'cst to the depositors and the difference' of interest paid 
and interest earned on Government money used in business would cover up working 
charges. 

Questions. — I do not know of any estimate about the existing indebtedness of 
agriculturists in any place, but to my belief and knowledge the debts arc largely due 
to the money-lenders and Government and zemindars' banks. 

Thc^ money-lenders usually charge interest at the rate of G to 12 per cent, per annum, 
the Government and zemindars' banks though charge interest at a reduced rate, yet in 
actual working the agriculturist appears a greater sufferer in the latter cases, for he has 
to please many persons before and after he actually gets money on a loan from public 
treasuries . 

The lands of efliicieut farmers do not ordinarily pass from their hands to those of credi- 
tors. It is only the spendthrift farmers wdio lose their lands when they borrow more 
money thkn their expected incomes. They pass ninst of their time in idleness and are 

Seth Chandrrari Verhomal. 
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unable to make th<?ir two eudi meet — if therein bad harvest eontinuouf^ly for some years 
and they do nothing oven during the months when there is no cultivation season. 

Ill this district even in irrigated tracts the farmers are in tlve habit of doing nothing 
excepting during three or four months of actual eultivation. Tht'y will go on borrowing 
and borrowing money the whole year : if this state of affairs eonlitiues, tlie day will not 
l)e far off when there would bo famine in the whole of this jjrovinei' every year partly 
on account of the lethargic habits of agrieulturisl.s and partly on aecount of failure of 
crop. 

TJk^ iSiudhi Mohaniedan eultivators are, as a rule, so lazy that no ineentive will be 
;sufficieiii ly effective to make tliem shake off their idleness. 

QcE.STiox t). — There are no small subsidiary industries allied to agriculture existing 
in this province. Mo industry can practically be attached ; they ean work as labourers 
when there is no agricultural work for them. 

To ciiiMJurage the cultivators as atrial each huri should be allowed a particular portioig 
say onc-tlfti; of the actulil area culiivaU'd by him, each year free from land assessment. 
If he cultivates cotton in tliat one-liftli part, the cotton thus produced should be turned 
into thread and wo\ on by the hari and his dejjendent family memliers. By this process 
live producer will benelit in every respect, for lie will learn to shake off lethargy, learn 
the art of spinning and weaving and cover his whole family, and the surjilus clothing 
he can sell to the village ha nut and thus make a saving for rainy day and tlu-reby raise 
his standard of living and be free from the habit of taking loans to a great extent. 

No spcci.'vl tinancial ma(‘liinery is required for this purpose. Otdy special instructor 
be ap]) 0 !nt( (I in (*ai‘h ialnka who slueuld clearly and repeatedly ])(nnt out tlie lamefits 
arri.ving nut of tliis method of working. Tlu’ village sliould be given 

affrimnamas within whose reach and on whose lands appn.’ciabie number of farmers 
lakes to this way of working during tlieir leisure hours. 

Qi.'ESTiON f)A. — No, vide answer to Question b. 

Question 7. — I do not know the relations existing between co-operative banks and 
other banks. 

There is no coifijjetition between co-operative banks and joint stock companies 
liere. 

Siifficicut sums of money be dejiosited by (government with^mt interest in co- 0 |.)erativc 
credit society banks to S(*cure the elhciciicy of the working ; tiic (Government should 
appoint their own hands to carry on the bank business and be ncsponsible to the 
depositors. 

Tlio CO -operative banks have not met the requirements of agriculturists to any 
appic-'ciable degree ; nor has this Movement affected tho trader and industrialist in this 
district. 

SKCTION 11. 

Question I. — Indigenous bankers advance money mostly on their personal credit 
oud partly on mortgage securities to agricultiuists. 

Indigenous banks deposit money and accept money which may be paid to the assignee 
by issuing drafts on their branches in different places. 

Question 2. — Indigenous banks are helpful to the traders in so far that through 
them one can conveniently send money to a different place by paying less than one 

MO V 12 
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would have to pay to the postal authorities, lliey do not help the industry ot 
agriculture. 

The indigenous banker does help the agriculture by advancing money and lend to the 
cultivator clasB mostly on their personal credit. 

Question 5. — Indigcfious bankers give loans to agriculturists mostly on their personai 
ciedit at the rate of 0 to 12 per cent, per anmnn. 

Indigenous liankcrs ljuve got enough of their persona) money to giv^e on loan, they 
aometiaies kct ]) deposits and draw hutidis to ])iovidc theniFclves with funds to meet 
their donuinds when there is rush of contracting works. 

On deposits they gfoierally alJow h per cent, and on Uundia the rate varies from 0 to 
12 per cent, and sometimes it goes up to 18 per < cut. 

Parsoiml position of drawers of hundi,s- also works on the determination of the rate on 
interest. 

QuESTlor^ h. — Tliere is no pi-aetiee with indigenous bankers to insist on advances 
being tirawn in the shape of commodities purchased tliroiigh lln in vc};aid in goods 
sold througli them. 

Agricultural cunimunity has rr^ually tope^ int cr(‘'4 f»3un (1 to 12 per <ent. per arinnin. 

If (Government adxanccs loans without interest to a.grj'‘uit urisl.s, then only the rates 
will dimijiish when they tjike loans from ijidigcnoiis ])ankci’s. 

More redaction of rates will not confer great heneiit on the agricultural community. 
Absolute doing away with interc.st alone will make an a|)preciable difference in their 
living and enable tliem to spend niort' money on agrh viltiiral ini]>rovemeiits and better 
implenumts, 

Question 7. — Their is no jurimlicr in this ioeality a«rainst iiidigcnous hankers. 

They ait* sut]liciciii,i v prot.ect<‘d in law. (hily the Insolvency Act should be done aw'^ay 
with for most of the didj. ors take nndue advainlare of tiiis Act. Tu any case applicant- 
debtors should he a(lju('Ictit(’d insolvents very, sparingly. Tndcr the jiresent system 
one ks ad judi(’aleil insol\cnt as a matter of cours<' and real (picstion of inaljility to 
pay debts is ('ont(‘Stcd vvium the discharge ajiphravion is pivsejitcd hy the debtor and it 
takes very long time before tliesc pi-oicedings If'rminatc and it beenjmes very difficult 
for the indigenous bankers to find (*iit the moveable properly of the insf^lvenl with the 
result that he suffeis ultimately mostly on ac-eount (>f tlic fraudulent conduct of the 
insolvent and it becomes very diflicult to prove the frauds perpetrated by the 
insolvent. 

Dealings of indigenous bankers with tiuhr elientele are not eondueted on sound basis, 
for wlien the money is advam cd to the agriculturist on personal credit tind there is 
failure of cwop in siieressivc years, the money is not at all realized. 

Question 8. — If (-tovernmeut invests money in indigenous banks without interest 
as they do in the Imperial Bank, there is every chance on the indigenous banks’ 
condition being improved. 

Indigenous class of bankers can be more serviceable to the community if ways and 
means are found out whereby the loans they advance are returned to them in time. 

Court fee stamps be reduced and process fee be not charged in civil court so that the 
indigenous bankers may freely come to court and pul in execution applications oftener. 
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Indigenous bankers keep day-book and ledger from which the debtors when returning 
the money do see their own accounts. 

The indigenous banking community would resent very much the inspection of their 
accounts and their publicity when tliey wonild get no return from all that trouble and 
there would 1 k> unnecessary^ exposure of tbcir financial position. 

Question 9. — Indigenous bankers and banks are generally able to meet all the demands 
for accommodation, but they are often ol>ligcd to refuse' giving loans on aes-ount of the 
unacceptable nature of tlie security e>fTiO‘cd. 

Question 11. — -Sometimes some mrmey remains uiiomployed, luit when there is rush 
of contracting business, the p-urj)!ns money avaiiable in the market is taken away by 
the contractors by issuing fnntdis, etc. 

SECTION 111. 

Questjon 1. — Priv^ate dej^osits and the money contracted by the aliareholders and 
remittance charges on the drafts. 

Provndent funds money and insuraiu'e premium are deposited in the banks and that 
raoiiey is utili/.ed l^v thc^ l>anks for their business. There is not nnicli intlueiic'e of these 
societic's on llie bai\1c!ng business. 

Yfvs. tlio public ai'c provided with fid! fa^-ilitics for making invest-ments. 

ExidiuL^ facilities cannot Ix' imr'nc-.cd by oix.'ning lu'am'hcH in t-lie smaller places for 
tlicre arc pi>.st oili. f' sa\ ing i bank ’, in every falui'd town. 

Exc 'piing a v 'vy few .Mtih rn -dans of ohi typ-', tlien’; arc no people vvlio waint to 
be told how to t‘ar;i int o'est, ,;.’id th^'s.* Moharjuabins also make tlnhr investments by 
purclia.sing land or sixers and do iiot kesp) ca' h nt home. 

Question" 2. — Cadi <• 'rlilicati's arr* popidar ; to make them more popidar, rates 
of interest l>c int-roased. T)u* present rai-'s of inlerest are low' and they j-equirc to lx? 
revised. * 

Ye.s, savings hanlis all > rd gout 1 farnlif ics to i fie pidilic. Ccri ‘rally < iovornnicnt servants 
and a. few other edarai.r’d pr‘o,)!e dejm^it mo cy in ])(»st ohi'.-c savings hank. 

If interest rate is in Tx-asod. many move piroplo will depo'^it money in savings hanks. 

Question" 3. — P mnh' in thm oart of the ffrintrv <lo n<»t as a rule know what Covf*rn- 
ment scenrith'S arc ; very f^■w f»vople know of cash (‘en.dh-ati'S f‘\en. 

Money rca'izcsl from rO‘C(' of agrieuUnrai prtalncc is nseil )>y the people for their daily 
requirements. 

The farmers do not lend money to fellow agriculturists ; if there is any navings in 
prosperous year, th<‘y pay it to tlio haiiia from whom they have taken loans or they 
aink a well in their land or sometimes piureliase a sTr.v.ll area close to their land. 

Question 4. — Hero there is no appreciable <lifTerenrc in the growth of elieque habit. 

There has been praetieally no difference caused by the aboliiiori of stamp duty on 
ebeques as a. t‘*‘W ticoj Ic have got dealings with banks here. 

A few well-to-do people who have got surplus money and have account 'wdtb the bank 
sometime use cheque. 

Payment to Oovernment servants or bank employees by means of eheque will only 
create trouble for them without serving any useful purpose. 



T have to make no suggestionn regarding the use of veniacular scripts in banking. 

Question 6. — Yes, I do support the view that the banking and investment habit in 
India is of a very slow growth. 

The bank rates are very Iow% therefore many people do not like to invest money in 

banks. 

Unless and until the Government increases rates of interest, no propaganda will turn 
out useful results. 

The opening of new branches of the Imperial Bank liave afforded facilities to people 
to remit money to different places. 

I would most willingly advise the formal ion of bodies which may act as trustees 
under the guidance and supervision of Government officers. 


Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi.) 

The Imperial Banic or other banks do not ndvance loaiis to agriculturists. It wmuld 
be siiffieieut to the agriculturists even if the Imperial Bank w^ere IjO advance for six 
months. The only way in wliieh the Iinpc’rial liank (-an help the agriciiltiirists is by 
advancing loans against produce. 

HuyaliJt are not diseonnted by the bank in Sukkiir except in case of a])prov('d parties, 

I agree that land sold in the event of snle in court deen t s docs not fetch its proper 
value. 

When r speak in my statement about the unsatisfaetoiy working of zemhidari bank. 
1 refer to co-operative central banks. These banks ndvance big MoJiamcdati 
zemindars and not to Hindu zewindarn, 

I w'iis a member of the co-dperative society and 1 found ti\at the sotiiet ies are not working 
well.' There w'as no Hindu society, but individual Hindus aj>plied to the bank for loans 
and they did not get them. The banks advance to Mohamedau societies. I applied 
to the central bank for loans, but 1 did not get it. I do not know if the central 
co-operative bank finances individuals or not. 1 suggest that Government should 
finance the co-operative credit society hanks so that the work of th(' society might be 
carried out satisfactorily. 

Mere reduction of rates wdil not confer great benelit on the agricultural community. 
Government should advance loans to tlio agriculturists free of interest ; but if Govern- 
ment cannot do so, they might charge a small rate of interest. Government should 
charge the same rate wffiieh they pay cni their borrowings. 

I am a banker myself. 1 receive deposits*. I deposit a good deal of money with the 
Imperial Bank of India as fixed dep<isit at four annas nine pies. They do not make 
any advances on my j>ersoiial credit, I draw cheques on the Imperial Bank. After 
the abolition of stamp dnty on cheques there has not been an appreciable increase in 
the use of cheques. 

There should be some respectable people through whom the Im])erial Bank should 
advance money to traders or zemindars. There should be certain people, say guaranteed 
brokers or agents, on wffiose recommendations the Imperial Bank should advance money 
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to traders. In the case of zemindars iho Imperial Bank should tulvance money on the 
recommendation of the (’ol lector. 

To encourage the caltivators, I suggest that each hari should be allowed a oertaiii 
portion, say one-fifth of the area cultivated by him, each year free from land aascssuicnt. 
If the hari cultivates cotton in that one-fifth part, ho should be encouraged to do spinning 
and weaving so that his condition might be improved. 

I suggest that instead of paying facenvi in e.ash nt talnha treasury, it should be paid 
by cheques on the Imperial Bank of India. 

There is a branch of the Imperial Bank in Shikarjiur but not in Snkknr. 

Both the big zemindars and small khaiedars have to ])ay inU^rests at the rate of six 
to twelve per cent. ; some of the small agricuUuri its have to pay even 25 per cent., 
but they cannot repay. I suggest that (lov(‘rument should borrow money at cheap 
ratos and advance to agrienltnris! ^ loans at those rates. 

I suggest that on the death of the landholder or when a transfer of land is effected, 
the mutation of names sliould be madi^ hy the sub-judge who should hold inquiries on 
oath and no stamp duty or proeess fee should be elnirgod during sixcii inquiries. That 
will, I think, prevent false entries. 

Lands are not passing from tlio hands of agrieidturists into the hands of non-agricul- 
turists exeej)t when tlie farmers are <‘xtravagant. It is the extravagant habit of the 
farmers that leads them to borrow more and uitiinately to lose tbe land. 

(The witness wit lidreT\ . ) 


Khan Sahib Sardar KAISARKHAN, Chairman^ Bozdar 
Co-operative Society, Sukkur. ^ 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

In our taliika where there are societies they advance money to their meml)er« for 
carrying on agricultural operations, but tliese so<*ieti(‘S bt ing few and adndssion rest ing on 
selection, many agriculturists cannot lake projicr ndvM,ntogc of tin* hnancial assistarK*/ 
afforded by them with the result that they have to resort to soivrars. Government 
exce])t in days of scareity and llootls doi^s ivot ludp the agriculturists for current agricul- 
tural operations. 

Hate t^^terkst. — Societies charge their members interest at the rate of n to 1} pies 
per rupee per month. Government eharges 7i p( r cent, on laexavi grants. The rate of 
sowcars varies from R.s. 1-8-0 to Its. 3-0-0 per cent, per mouth acooiding to the solvency 
of the borrower and nature of the security offered by him. The security usually offered 
and accepted is mortgage oi; land with or without possession, ornaments, etc. The sotvear 
while advancing loans also keeps in view the standing crop of the borrower and his ability 
to repay the loan. In case of failure to repay the loan punctually the sowcar charges 
about II times the usual interest. 

The usual condition on which the sowrar advances loans to zemindars is that the pro- 
duce when ready should he sold to the former or at least through his agency. This pats 
the agrlcull iirists in much loss as they are generally cheated both in price and weightH. 



Uviiaily the bania advaneeH current loans on the khandha system, but when a fairly 
jvood amount (ne., Ks. 200 or over) is required, he j;;ets an outright sale deed executed, 
though u verbal understanding is given that if the loan is reitaid within a certain stipu- 
lated fa iiod, t?te bind w ill be rchton. d to lla' vendor. In }ira( tiee, however, it is found 
that the land i sr Idoro rcstor' d to the bornmer. Tin* zf-rnindarH arc thus losing their 
liold on tht ir binds to a git*at extent anniu lly. 

The joint sto(;k baiik-s or iftdigenous banks or bankeis oive no financial liclp to the 
agricuUii 

My suc'^e tie; 1 ' in rega rd to proper fa< ijiiies for agrieu] t oral requirements and improv- 
int( the lot of Ifie cigrit'ehioi.' ts, are an uinier 

1. The b nc'fits of tiie Shikarrmr XemindaTi rri-openitivf* Hank should ])c extended 
to hi'.: Zfmindfi.’s of Mirpiir Matheio »h\ ihon also, as t lie exi-tin!.! i redit .societies do not 
advance more tluco Hs. !,<»()(♦ rraxiirium to a zf'rniftdat \vhi( ]i auiount is vei’y inadequate 
for a. lug ze'nt indiir, 

2. »S{a»'ting»; of a laud mortgage bank whicl* may grant long-term loans repayable 
in easy iiisi almmils a f ;cov rate of infmest for redc7ii])t ion <.»f (>id dcla - andcfTe;; tinLi ('ajiila! 
inipi-ovecient.s:. 

‘t. T’t'^'ie sliould ]>e a grain sab: S(»(i*'{y ftu' the di->| o-rJ of produce at hast one in 
eac!) r.cai (*nverm'nvnt >.h''uld al.o help sift h iost it uvioi s. 

■4. The t^ou^f'trrs a.re ('l.ca'i ■ ttg li>^* zrifi i nd^irs in iuo, tfc,; ca '''uhKt. ioiu^'. et;., and in 
Df'dcr It) sto;, tt,!!' 0 nd.'T ta.ral utMlmgs < btvc( r' n'cni si mini inM.Ke arre c;, cmciits for 
projKT f'Nrccinubon of tlicb- aMoni.t . Tiny may af^'o j'M'S'iiijc ibcii' rnaxiTcnin 

ija.t'-:-' (tf i nltMX'. . d . 

b. '!Mm (b ( • '.'nirnent and tin' I’OJicria.l Hank ‘Jhould afT''rd ho.- cn ial assist a.!:e(' lo the 
eo-opcrs'l i VC hniik-', v.Immi mc-o r.,ry. so il at tiny nn;pv he a.bb‘ to meet the reqnire- 
ineni!’ of their ctiir iituents fuliy at all tinn's. 

Qi t S'rvoN b. - hbbe value of !.:Ufl per at ic- in mv taluka ranvms from lbs. 40 to lb-. 40n 
i , - . . ‘ 

according to the nature of the soil and i rr i .-.vit ional fasilitics. neariic,'..s to establislHal 
inurle ! . etc. 

The Iciids whri) put in auctic^n wltctlici- nmier t ivil court docK cs or airt ais of land 
revanitu' fetcl! about jls. bO |’.cr etnU. h'ss Ilian tl.e Tuaiki't A alian 

Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Eridf/nce in Sind hi.) 

I am a big zemindar. I pay assessment of about Ks. S.tHK). ] finance some haris^ 
and soiue of Ihtnn bornnv from souxars. Timre are h:f)me haris wlio are financed fully. 
Those /?Y,'r;s Avho ai*e very panm and Avho cannot get monc}' from banias come to mo, 
and I pay them for purcliasing bullocks and for house expense s, lb*. 2(» to 25 per acre 
would be suffit'ient for a hnri to inaintain Inniself and bis fairiily.and lie lias no need to 
borrow from outside. 

Tiie can get money at 12 per cent, if they have enough credit, but those 

who have no security Jiave to p^ay oven 36 per cent. 1 think a separate bank should l)e 
Started for small zemindars. Most of the zemindars who borrow money from money- 
lenders have to sell their produce through them. 

Kkan Sahib Sardar Kaisarkhan. 
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It is n,t)t a fact that after they have diBtilbuted their produce tu zemindnrs there ia 
nothing left for haris, beeause th.e zi.mivdat\< do not always take the full amount 
advanced. If they have advanced, say Ks. J(Kh and if the is worth Ks. 100 only* 
they do not recover PvS. 100. In the case of the ^onrar he takes all. 

I suggest that a ?erain sale society should be started in Sukkur. 1 know the working 
of the Shikarpur gram sale .society. It has been working satisfaetorily. 

In my taluha there- are no instattees of Imris running away after taking advances from 
zemindars, \Ve advance to those haris Avhoin we know . Kinety-h Vt per cent, of my 
haris arc steady and only 5 per eont. are not steady. There should he some rcstrietjun 
over those who run away. 

I do not Ihiak the Ituris would agree to accept a tenure* foi* sevcm or ten years. If 
thev arc induced to .stick to their lai.ds, I tliink the landlords w ill have no oijjection to 
this. 

In rny socic ty there* are no castes in whicii zerni lulurs ctocjd surety for harts and had 
to ]>ay ])ec anse liic haris dehiultc d. J liuvc not heard of any instance* in other societieB ; 
but if the hari falls to j ay, the' z( nu/idar has to ] ay. J tiiink tlio systeni is a good one. 

(^TliC witiicsF witiidreu.) 

The Cotumiiiee then adjourned and reassi tnhUd at Shikar jrur on Manday^ 
the 27th January I9d0. 
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THE SHIKARPUR SHROFFS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SKCTION J. 

QrESTioN l--'(A) How AoiucuLTi KisTS OBTAIN FiNAS( K. (//) 'Tho 80 urces through 
W'hiclt th(" apruMiltAiriHt, gonerully in Sind, and in our district in gots his loans 

in cultivation season are the follenviiig : - 

(1) Tow’ii grain nterchant, who gives to zcntinflar iigri< uitin ist. 

(2) VdUage nowcari<^ who mostly hnaiicc cultivators. 

(3) Zcniimlar supplies to the* cultivator in the shape oilaciarl luoney and seed grain to 
Ih) re})aid at harvest time. 

(4) Co-operative banks. 

(5) Government to a small extent as they have stupf)od under the Agricul- 

l uHsts’ lA)an 3 Act except in places where tln're is ucneral .scarciTA'. 

(h) For capital and p>crmanent improvements, the agriculturist has to dcjiend ujam 
Uovermnont iaemvi received through co-operative societicy or tlirougii the mu/cfUiarkarb‘, 
on his own savings and on the village moncydender and the grain-dealer. 

(c) When there is a failure of crops the agricuUuri.^t gets extension of loans and more 
advances both ficuii the co-oj>erative banks and the boivccnb. 

The Government in this case are more helpful than in other cases. They help 
by iaemviy gratuitous relief aud remission of Govomnmnt taxes. 

(B) The rates of Interest — 

The rates of interest vary with various aoencies. (1) The co-operative banFs 
charge interest at 9| to 1 0 1 ^ per cent, per annum. The borrower has also to metit 
other incidental expenses, which sometimes may amount to as much as interest. In the 
case of crop loans the period of loans varies from 0 to 8 months, for tw'o veal's for 
purposes of implements, etc., for five years for carrying out permanent improvements. 

Co-operative banks give loans to co-operative societies which, in turn, advance 
to their members on personal security or on the security of proptuty. Bank must get 
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back it$» loan whether it comes from the borrower or hi* aureties or the profits of the 

(2) The village sowcars give loans taking ornaments as security ; they also mortgage 
lands and do not hesitate even to advance money on personal security. In the case of 
big zemindars, who are generally financed by city grain dealers, the intoreift varies 
from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent, and there arc no incidental expenses like those of the co- 
operative banks. In the case of others it varies according to the credit enjoyed by tho 
bc/TTower. 

(C) (1) Part played by the Government has been indicated above. 

(2) Co-operative banks juid societies are of recent growth. They are in tho hands of 
men who are practically new to the business line. The personal initiative which is 
a mighty factor in all economic ojicrations is wanting in organizations of that nature. 

The nmount of their loan to one man amounts usually to Rs. 500 and in rare oases 
to Rs. ROOD. 

(3) In Sind the iTidigonous banker dt>es not play much part in financing agriculture 
directly, though indirc^dly by lending money to mert‘hants and dealers he does 
help agriculture to some extent. In this connection attention is invited to the 
note appended hereto, 

(4) Professional money-lenders, inepite of all that the people have been saying against 
them, and iu8X>ito of the prui^aganda caiTied on with ulterior views and often with object-s 
other than economic, are a very important and necessary factor in the present economic 
organization of tho Sind society. They provido the largest amount of funds to the 
agriculturist a. 

(5) Merchants and dealers also play an important part in financing the agriculturist. 
Generally in their ca.so the produce of the agriculturist is sold through them, and this is 
done in mutual interest and to the satisfaction of both the parties. 

A special note concerning the activities of the Shikarpnri Shroffs in 
relation to Question 1. 

The Shikarpuri shroffs have their oentros of activity in Southern India, Bomlmy, 
Burma and Colombo. There they lend their monies to agrieulturists both diootly and 
indirectly through tho traders, tho volume of indirect loans being greater than that of 
direct loans. 

The loans are advanced on accounts and hundis, sometimes through a second personal 
security insuring the safe return of the money. Rarely loans are advanced on 
mortgage. 

Those loans are usually short-term loans for about two or three months. In rare cases 
they extend-to 7 months and more. The loans are advanced both at the time of cultiva- 
tion and of marketing the produce respectively to cultivators and merchants. During 
the season of drought Shikarpuri bankers grant extension of the loans without raising the 
rat© of interest which generally varies between 6 to 12 per cent., very rarely going a little 
higher. En passaiU it may be said that the rate of interest is governed by the rate of 
that of the Imperial Bank, the Shikarpuri banker’s interest being about 2 to 4 per cent, 
above the Imperial Bank interest, which is meant for absolutely safe shroff hundis, 

Qubstiok 2. — (A) Maekxtino the Pbodhce. — T he main crops of Sind are paddy, 
juar, bajriy cotton, wheat, gram and mattar. Cotton is mainly grown in part* of 
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NawabtihAh, Thar and Parkar and Hyderatmd duitncts. Rioe of superior kind ooioes 
from Larkana district and also some parts of 8ukkur district and inferior kind from 
Jaoobabad district and Hyderabad and Karachi Lars. Wheat belongs more particularly 
to northern parts. * 

From the field the produce is brought to ginneries, husking milJs and more important 
mandis (markets). From there the goods mo\eto Karachi for exportation to foreign 
lands or to the Punjab. Most of the financing is done by the grain dealers and to some 
extent by commission agents. 

(B) Pooling not possible.— A» the things stand it is difficult to pool the agricultural 
produce in Sind at present. Great illiteracy pn^vailirig everywhere is one factor to 
eontmd with. Then comes the chronic want of the agriculturist making it impossible 
for him to wait for the return of his labour. The old habits and the old ways to which the 
agriculturists have been wedded for a long time will take much time to change. Again 
the agricultural market is liable to violent fiuct,uations. A merchant or a speculator 
can well brave these, but an agriculturist is ill-suited to face thc'S(» whimsical moods of 
the market. 

(0) Foreign and Indun Tkader. — F oreign trader cannot give such facilities as an 
Indian merchant gives in marketing season. 

(D) Remittances. — The old popular and quite cheap system of remittances is the 
darahani hundi described in question 4 of part II bidow. Samples of hundta are also 
given in that place. 

(JC) Suggestion iieoardino Negotiable Instruments. ~ For those att-ention 
invited to question 7 of Part 11. 

Question 3. — Value of Land. — The value of land in Sind varies between Re. 20 an 
Ks. IdXK) per acre. The chief faotor.s that determine the prw i' of the land are ; — 

1. V'ariety of soil. 

2. Modes of irrigation, 

3. Proximity to river or canal. 

4 . Climatic conditions of the part in which the land is situated. 

5. Neamesa to big towns, railway stations and good mads. 

Question 6 — Industries an i> how to develop them. — (A) India once Home or 
Industries. — India was once the homo of useful and fine arta and industries. Most of 
these were executed in cottages. Rut sloivly these have been dying out. The relics cf 
the old industries still exist. A numb<^5r of new ones on modern linos are rising. 

(B) Industries allied to Agriculture. — ^Those allied and supplemental to agricul- 
ture arc : — 

(«) Rico Husking. 

(^) Cotton Ginning. 

(e) Wheat Thrashing. 

Those, as carried on to-day, are more on modem lines than on olden lines. We find 
factories and mills for the purpose. As they are centralized and not distributed over all 
places, the agriculturist cannot derive much benefit from them in slack season. 

(d) Horticulture, 

{f) Dairy farming. 
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']^bfli0e ftre carried on» on old Hnee. For dairy farming the old con leniences do not exist* 
Larger pasture lands should be made available and the knowledge of modem methods 
ahotdd be diseeminatod. 

(/) (?ttf-making ia an old indiwtry ; but the fine foreign crystal sugar is aradablo 
in abundance, and hence the industry has practically died out. To revive this 
industry special experiments should be performed to secure better sugar-cane 
crop. 

{h) Hand- spinning. 

(i) Wool-shearing. 

Hand-spinning is an industry that perhaps can be carried on moat easily in every home. 
Recently it has been reviving under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhiji. 

{j) Basket and matreas weaving. Those still persist ; but the khokka of wood is 
slowly displacing the basket, and mats are not much in fashif)!! in those days. 

(C) Otf!ER iNDrsTUir.s. — Those industric.s that are not allied to agriculture and "which, 
inapito of extremely adverse circiimatHnces still {Fernist iu the province are; — 

(а) Wfavi>uj. — T his in aome linos was carried to perfection in old days. Rohri, 
Gamhat, Khairpur, Tatta and Nasiirpur onjo3 ed a wide roputation. Nasarpur is still 
maintaining a part of the old reputation. 

(б) Potteries aniv Tit i:s Makino. — Tiles of Halla and Arore were things of beauty and 
ornamentation. Foreign stuff has driven them away from the market. Potteries have 
been to some extent replaced by crockery. Recently efforts have been made to make 
tiles on modem lines ; the concerns are tlourishuig. 

(c) Lacqeer Work akd Tov Making. — Once the things made at Halla, Khanot, 
Kashmore and in Khairpur Stale formed a commodity of a very profitable businesa. 
The industry still exists, but it requires to bo made more popular. 

( d ) Ba king and Caltco Printing. — These have also not wholly died out ; but the dyo 
stuff used at present is practically all foreign. 

(B) ScGQESTiONS FOR DEVELOPING INDUSTRIES. — To stimulate and develop these 
and other industries following inoaaures can profitably be used : — 

(a) Government should put fairly heavy tariff duty on foreign articles competing 
with the Indian stuff. 

{b) All State and semi -State institutions like municipalities and local boards should 
patronize the products of the province. 

(c) Municipalities should remit octroi in the case of products of neighbouring 
industrial concerns. 

(d) Rates of railway freight should be so changed as to make the raw 
material eufficipntly available in indigenous industrial market. 

(e) Experts should go about and give demonstration lessons. 

(/) Exhibition of indigenous products should be organized. 

(g) Government should set apart a special fund to subsidize the industries and to 
contribute to the capital required for the purpose. 

(E) Spake time of Aghicuxtcteist. — I n off-season the Sindhi agricultur st takes to, 
clearing water opurses, to marketing, and to rope-making and basket-weaving, etc. 



In lii» s|)aro time he should bo stimulated to take to more of industries and taught 
i mproved methods of modem scientific agriculture. 

Question 8. — Cbedit and Legislation.-— (A) Litigation Expensive. — The high 
©rponses of law suits and inordinate delays in execution of decrees and lengthy prooeduro 
have all led to some extent to the reduction of credit facilities. But mostly the credit 
facilities depend upon the honesty and straightforwardness of dealers in whose case there 
is no apprehension of resort to law suits. 

(B) Dekkuan Agriculturists’ Belief Act. — As regards the Dekkhan Agriculturists" 

Relief Act, it has to a great extent undermined the credit capacity of the agriculturists. 
The definition of the word “ Agriculturist ” in this Act is so wide as to include even those 
who obtain that status a little before the institution of the suit, during its pendency and 
even after the passing of decrees. ‘ 

The effects of the Dokkhan Agriculturists’ Kelief Act have not been, really speaking, 
beneficial to agriculturists and have, on the contmTy, been harmful to them on account 
of credit being given to them on special terms. 

tiimilar have been the effects of the Sind Incumbered FiStates Act. 

(C) Our Hugoestions. — In the opinion of this Association the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act must go and the Sind Incumbered Estates Act should be administered equit- 
ably to the creditors, so that the creditor should get his money and a fair value of it and 
recovery should not be delayed to benefit the protege to the prc'judioe of the creditor. 

Question 9. — (A) U.surious Loans Act. — The courts in this province always allow 
reasonable rate of interest inspite of agreement to tiie eontrary. The Usurious Loans 
Act X of 1918 is made use of in the province though it may not bo widely known to the 
litigating public. The principle of the Act, viz.y to cut dovm t^x<-essive rate of interest 
and to allow reasonable rate instead, is being enforc;od by ovciy court in Sind. There 
might ha ve been difference of opinion in some cases as regards what is the reasonable rate 
in a particular case looking to the nature of the security and risk taken by the lender, 
but that is due to honest difference of view in that particular case. 

^B) Money-Lenders’ Bill. — As regards the Punjab Money Lenders’ Bill, this Associa- 
tion would not suggest oven fora moment the passing of such legislation. It appears 
that it was 8Upport<jd by one community and opposed by the other. Such communal 
enactments do not serve any useful purpose, but, on the contrary, produce distrust and 
disharmony and aggravate communal tension. Apart from itns other effoots, it will raise 
the cost of the business of the lender, which may not be Justified by the volume of the 
business done. Those, who have practical knowledge of the affairs between the village 
money-lender and the borrower and of the village life, can easily perceive that such a 
piece of legislation will create ample distrust between the lender and the borrower and 
make it impossible to have the dealings in the ordinary convenient way which 
is so essential to village life. This is our general view of the Bill, os, at present, we are 
not in a position to give our views in extemo on the various provisions of the Bill. 

SECTION II. 

iNinoENOUs Banker. — Before recording our answers, we want to make it clear thftt 
our Asaboiation is that of shroffs (Bankers) and not of professional money-lenders and 
DBurere. The words ‘‘ and “indigenous banker ” are throughout used the 
same sense. 

The ShUarpur Shroffs* Asswiation. 



^trisTiON 1 . — Fuisotions of ah Lnoiokhous Bakkek. — T iio fuaoTioiis of an indigenous 
bafiksr are to advance 'monies on ounent accounts, on hundis, on mortgages and on 
security of produce, goods and onmmonts ; to discount hundw, with the banks and 
in the market ; to give and rt^ceivo remittancea through Telegraphic Transfer Orders 
and Demand Drafts and to deal in bullion and coins. 

Some shroffs also do commission agency business. 

Question 2. — Financing of Agriculture, Industry and Trade. — The indigenous 
bankers do not directly finance agriculture {zemindar and cultivator) in Sind. The agri- 
culturists in the province are mainly financed by the grain dealers who, bamng a few, 
draw for their finance upon the general market. In this connection tl\e bankers also 
contribute a share. As the agriculturist is financed by the grain dc'aler, so the crafts- 
man — in Shikarpur the weaver, a relic of the old village industry, being the principal 
man, — is financed by his own middleman, the cloth merchant. 

The local trade finds its finance in the general market, including the banker. 

The Shikarpur sHroffs do not directly deal with the agriculturists in Sind Iwcause the 
latter lack in business instinct and business habits. Bankers do not deal where they 
do not expect regularity and straightforwardness. The protective Acts have impaired 
the credit of the agriculturists. In Bombay the Shikarpuri bankers finance trade and 
small industries. In Southern India they finance agriculture, industry and trade. In 
Burma they finance morchanta {rhetties) who advance to agricnlturists. In this con- 
nection attention is also invited to Question 1 of Part I. 

Question 3. — (A) Tue Siuioj u’s Capital, Business and Expenses. — It is not possible 
to give an estimate of the capital and of the volume of the business of the Shikarpur 
shroffs. It may generally l>e said that their business is carrh'd on on a grand scale. 

The expenses, incurred by these bankers in their business, arc, comparatively speaking, 
moderate. Their methods are remarkably economical, one reason, among others, being 
their simple, yet clean, accurate ixnd reliable system of account-keeping. Any addition 
of the expenses due to a change of the system would be unbearable. 

(B) SmujUF’s Relations with Others of his Profession. — The relations between one 
indigenous banker and another are mostly of a sweet nature. In almost all centres of 
their activities they have got their associations for considering questions of common 
interest and for settling their differences, if any. 

In time of need one banker can easily get money (in dasti account) from another 
banker. Often this can bt> done by merely phoning up a friend. 

(C) J^ANKS AND B.vnkers. — (1) Th© bankers, of Shikarpur have no business transac- 
tions with co-operative banks. 

(2) Bankers have dealings with a number of joint stock banks managed both by 
Europi^an and Indian agencies, A shroff obtains a limited amount of finance from a 
joint stock bank on hundis of one or more merchants, (pidorsed by himself and on docu- 
ments of goods. In slack season a shroff deposits monies with banks in current accounts. 
Their relations are mutuallj^ beneficial. 

(D) The Shhuff and the Imperial Bank. — The Imperial Bank of India occupies the 
same position as is occupied by State banks elsewhere. The indigenous banker discounts 
his hundis with the Imperial Bank on a grand scale. 

The rate of interest of hundis ia guided by the bank rate, mostly a definite margin, 
say 2 to 4 per cent, being fixed over the rate at ivhich hundis are discounted by tlie Bank, 
holding the drawer, drawee and the banker endorsing ail responsible. 
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(E) Tsft Facilitiss astoedsd bt ths Impbbial Bank. — T he facilities given by the 
Imperial Bank can be multiplied. 

(1) The limits fixed are not up to the position of the Shikarpuri shroffs, 

(2) The bank should not compete with the shroff. As the things stand the shroffs 
discount their hundis with the bank, thus letting the bank officers know the names of 
their oUonts. The bank officers should scrupulously avoid to have direct dealings with 
the clients of the shroffs whose names they know in this way. 

(3) The Imperial Bank should not open new branches as the business of shroffs euffeis 
thereby. 

(4) It may be added that formerly the indigenous banker supplied with funds large 
European purchasing export concerns. But this business is slowly slipping out of the 
hands of the indigenous banker by the n.Hiuetion of the charges of remittance by the 
Imperial Bank. This innovation militatea against the business profits of the shroffs. 

Question 4.- — Rfikoff’s Documents. — The samples of various documents used by the 
indigenous banker are given in the appendix. > 

(A) Darshani Hundi. — O f these the darsham hundi is payable at sight. It is used for 
remittance purposes. It is either shahjog or rtamjog. The last is to bo paid only to the 
person in whose favour it is drawn. Shahjog is to be paid only to shah vapari, a known 
person, who is a substantial merchant and has liis business in running order. This shahjog 
hundi is a unique thing. There is nothing exactly corresponding to it in western system, 
but it bears some roaemblance to a crossed cheque. Speaking in gcmeral terms darshani 
hundi serves the purpose of demand draft. 

(B) Mudati Hundi. — Mudaii hundi is used when money is lent for a fixed term. 
The amount of interest duo is taken at the very beginning. This interest is what in 
arithmetic is called banker’s discount. 

These hundis are also discounted in the market, 

A stamped paper is used for this purpose. 

(C) “ On Demand — “ On Demand ” is another instrument used. It is used for 
a loan where time is not fixed and the money lent can be demanded at any time. 

(D) Document Hundi. — Document hundi is used when a man takes money and gives 
a railway receipt or bill of lading along with the insurance policy of the goods he proposes 
to send to another place. This document hundi is sent to the destination of the goods 
consigned. When the money is paid up, the insurance policy along with the railway 
receipt or bill of lading is handed over to the consignee. 

Question 5. — (A) How the Shroff^ grants Loans. — Loans are granted by the 
bankers in the following ways ; — 

(1) Chalu-Khata which corresponds to current accounts. This khata serves the 
purpose of both the loans Rnd despoaits. When one shroff aaks for a certain amount 
of money for temporary acoomnipdation, this transaction, which is of the nature of call 
money {dasti) or a clean overdraft, is also included in khata, 

(2) Hundis are used for loans for fixed time ; they are loans on personal security some 
time backed up by a second security for the safe return of money. 

(3) Monies are also advanced on mortgage of immovable property and also on the 
security of valuable ornaments and on that of the goods and produce. 

Of thei^ the loans on hundis are by far greater in volume than other loans. 

The Shikar %mr Shroffs' Asmeintion. 
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(B) Th» TEXics OF THEiB LoAKS.— Tfa© loxns granted <hi documents like hundit are 
Qsiiaily short-term loans. Those granted on mortgagee are often long-term loans, 
rate of interest usually charged is a little higher than that of the Imperial Bank. 

iC) Where does the Shroff get ms Funds. — The indigenous bankers use their 
Own capital in the business and to provide themselves with additional funds, they discount 
kundia with banks and in bazar. 

In Sind to some extent shroffs get their funds through deposits. In Shikarpur, however, 
this practice prevails to a very small extent ; kundi is the current system. 

(D) Interest on Deposits. — The rate of interest on deposits received by them varies 
between 4 and 6 per cent. 

In our shroff bazar at Bombay in case of dasti the interest varies between 4 annas per 
cent, per mensem (3 per cent.) to 8 annas per cent, per mensem (6 per cent.) 
according to the conditions of money market. 

Question 6. — (A) No Advances in Shape op Commodities. — ^Tho bankers do not 
insist upon clients to draw advances in tho shape of commodities. The practice 
is unkno\^Ti. 

(B) Rate of Interest charged to an Agriculturist. — The members of my Associa- 
tion have no direct dealings with agriculturist community in Sind. Elsewhere interest 
charged varies from 6 per cent, to 12 per cent. In very exceptional oases it is higher 
than that. 

(C) Reducing the Rate of Interest. — The ratojof interest can bo reduced provided : 

(1) That the rate of the Imperial Bank and other leading banks is permanently reduced 
to vary between 4 per cent, and C per cent. 

(2) And that tho indigenous banker is able to command more abundant funds. They 
may be increased : — 

(a) By the Imperial Bank offering facilities mentioned above in the question 3 (E) 

(Section II). 

(b) By restricting the activities of the exchange banks in connection witli receiving 

deposits and using them in foreign lands. 

(c) By limiting the activities of the foreign insurance companies so as not to use 

Indian monies outside India. 

(D) How TO ameliorate THE Aqrtoultukist’s Condition. — The reduction of the 
rate of the interest can certainly araeliorate the lot of the agriculturist community, 
provided that tho agriculturist is awakened to his interests and made to build up his 
business character, weaning himself from extravagant habits. 

(E) Net Ingome of Shroff. — The net income of an indigenous banker on his own 
capital is generally not more than 7 per cent, or 8 per cent, per annum and this in years 
in which there are no losses owing to the failures of tho constituents. In ease of failures 
the profits may be wiped off and the net result may be a loss. For about last 8 years 
the traders have been suffering reverses after reverses resulting in many failures owing 
whereto tho profits of shroffs have decreased. 

Question 7. — (A) High Honour of the Banker. — There is absolutely no prejudice 
against the indigenous bankers. They are looked upon as the safe deix)site©s 
of the people’s money as they carry with them hoary traditions of the known saiocars of 



ibe country, wlncb traditionfl they scmpulously maintain. So high is the shroffsWtonohTf 
that they make and receive payments without passing any receipt. The beauty has 
been that on no occasion have payments been denied. Their account books are 
considered to be the most reliable. 

(B) DiscurMiNATORY Laws be abolished. — There is no special law for the protection 
of the shroff. This Association suggests that all discriminatory laws that hinder or delay 
the execution of decroes passed on negotiable instruments should either be repealed or 
at least tboir applicaiion bo restricted to suits other than those arising out of negotiable 
instruments. 

(C) Legal Facilities requiheb. — The period of limitation of suits on negotiable 
instruments should bo oxtondod to 6 years instead of 3 yehrs. The hhrofl Association 
recommends that the esjieeial procedure contaiTied in chapter XXX VIT of the Civil 
Procedure Code for summary trial of suits on huiidis^ etc., be applied to First Class Sub- 
Civil Courts at banking centres such as Shikarpur. 

Stamp on negotiable instruments like huvdia should be reduced to a minimum. 

Unstamped or under stamped negotiable instniraents should be admitted in evidoneo 
on payment of duty and penalty like other documents. 

Tlve Insol veiKty Act, as it stands now, militates against the interests of the shroffs. 
People, having recourse to subterfuges, go scot free under the law. It should be so 
revised and simplified as to assure expeditious disposal of claims and disputes regarding 
insolvent’s property and to insure quick colloction of his assests and distribution 
thereof to tlio creditors. In no case should the insolvent bo entitled to a discharge 
unless he has paid his debts in the proportion of 6 annas to a rupee. 

The cost of insolvency proceedings on the part of the insolvent’s estate and that 
of the opposing creditors should be reduced to such a minimum that no substantial part 
of the assests should be wiped off by such costa. Composition should be enoouraged. 

(D) The Dealings of the Shboff with his Clientele. — The dealings of the 
indigenous bankers with their clienttjlc are absolutety sound and at the same time very 
convenient and easy. There is no formalism, no rod-tapism, no loss of time. The 
Bankers and their clients have sweet social relations, straightforward business connections 
guided by accurate calculations correct to a pie. 

QuEsnoN 8. — (A) How SimoFFS may be made more serviceable. — To make the 
indigenous bankers more serviceable to the country they should be supplied with State 
funds on low rate of interest. 

(B) Consolidating Shroffs. — For strengthening and consolidating the indigenous 
banking system the following measures may l)C taken : — 

(1) The indigenous bankers may be persuaded to form combines, wherever possible. 
In this system the different bankers can pool togetber their capital and then work in 
different areas for the common cause. To encourago this system the Government can 
advance to the combine an amount equal to the capital of the combine. The advantages 
are obvious : — 

(а) Creat^T eo-ojicration and co-ordination. 

(б) Eliminating of unhealthy com].)etition. 

(r) Increase of credit and capital. 

The Shilnrpur Shroffs Associaiicn, 
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|C) Shboffs’ ScifiKTiFTO SYSTEM OF AocouNTS. — The system of the accounts of tho 
Indigenouji hankers is, though a very simple one, extremely scientific and complete. It 
does not difEer very much from the double entry system of tho modem banks. But the 
rules of the thumb adopted by the tihroff in calculating his interest and prices are far 
superior to the methods of the modern banks. They wonderfully oconomise time. If 
the indigenous bankers adopted foreign methods of keeping accounts, it would become 
more expensive for them. The increase would bo such as their profits cannot Ixmr. 

(D) Inspection of Accounts, — The accounts of the indigenous bankers are not open 
to general inspection, but a client can always ask for and get true coph^s of accounts if 
he so wishes. 

(E) Control of Operations undesirable.— (1) Delicate. — The indigenous bankers 
would oppose any measures calculated to control their operations and to give publicity 
to their accounts. This is natural. Hanking is the most delicate business, oiedit being 
its chief commodity. 

(2) Shroffs not Artificial Hkinos. — They that dt'sire that the banker’s business 
should be regulated are carried away by false sentirmuits. They forget that tho 
mwears are not artificial beings created by some body, but that they are there as the 
result of economic conditions. They have sc'rved a uscdiil purpose for centuries in the 
past and are of real necessity at presold. 

(^) UNDOiNa Work of Centuries. — Measures for regulating bankers would be an 
undue interference in the working of tho present systtmi, whi(!h is a creation of eenturit's 
of smooth commercial relations, and a result of natural laws of 8upf)ly and demand and 
competition. These laws should be allowed to have a free play even now. 

w Hkoulate all Trades, — If the business of a banker should be njgiilated, why 
should not the other trades also b<5 regulated ? Why should the raiddkuman make any 
profit at all ? Wliy should he not bo eliminated altogether ? In India a large volume 
of the trade and commerce is in the hands of the foreign ors. Before regulating the 
shroffs all this business should be regulated. 

(5) Banker and the Manufacturer. — Much has bc^en made of tlie banker’s profits, 
but in comparison of those of tho manufacturers, they are nothing. Manufacturers earn 
on account of their experti knowledge and the ahroff eariis lx‘cauHO he has a clear and deep 
insight in the working of tho money market. 

(6) Profit includes iNsirRANCE. — It may also he added that tho so-called high 
interest of the shroffs is really interest plus insurance charges. The risks of the banker 
are very great and he must provide against these ; if he did not, not only he but his 
customers, both depositors and borrowers, would be involved in trouble. 

(7) Regulating Business unfair, — It is very unfair that the shroffs, who stand as 
guarantee with banks and others, for tho sake of the agriculturist, trader and artiwiii 
and who finance the latter with their own money and with that of others and who 
undertake risks, should be hampered with unnecessary legal restrictions. Certainly 
tfie shroffs cannot brook this interference. 

They that advise the imposition of the restriction on shroff's business are cither 
interested parties or people who have not got sufficient knowledge of banking 
busiiiees. 

This Association would strongly protest against any interference with or control Qti 
the working of the shroffs. 

MO Y 106 — 44 
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In the case of unacceptable nature of thcs eocurity offered every sane and sound 
businessman would refusi^ to lend the money. With alJ that the indigenous bankers 
undertake risks such as no batik would. Unlike banka the shroff has at hia back long 
years of personal oxporience and contact with his customers. 

The ordinary demands of the people are supplied. But there is a great room for 
expansion of the business. If the indigenous banker could command greater funds, ho 
would bo able to help the expansion of agriculture, trade and industry. 

The linking of the indigenous bankers with central and provincial money markets can 
bo achieved more by natural ways, by producing mutual trust and goodwill for the 
good of the ]>eoplo than by imposition of artificial laws. Wo do not suggest that 
indigenous bankers should be made or placed in the jK»sitioii of the agents of the central 
or provincial organizations. But they should 1 k^ immediiite suppliers of money to 
agriculture, trade and industry as is btu'rig done now and the indigenous bankers in 
return should be supplied with funds in addition to their own capital by the central and 
the provincial banks wdthin limit^^ of their prescriln^d credit. But these limits should 
be liberal. 

(B) SuiKARPUR Shhoff.s’ ACTIVITIES. — The Shikarj)ur shroffs have by dint of labour 
and through enterprising spirit already linked themselves with important money markets 
of the country. They utilise their own capital and the capital of theh* townsmen in 
profitable markets, augment their capital by discounting hundis with the banks and 
finance agriculture, trade and industry in a large number of towns in Madras, Burma and 
Bombay, 

(C) Bhancties of Banks not wanted. — This system should I'cccive due recognition 
and be adopted by others. Wlnui the indigenous banking is thus encouraged and 
IMitronizod, there will be little need of multiplying the branches of tbo joint stock, central, 
rural or urbraii co-op(‘rative banks in districts. Branches of the Imperial Bank and 
the joint stock banks are already there in more important places and the urban co-opera- 
tive banks have not in some places proved very useful owing to lack of business instinct 
in the management and in their clientele. 

It may be also added that the indigenous banking systrom is less costly and more 
responsive. 

(D) Reserve Bank.— * As a fountain-head of the country’s finance a Central Reserve 
or State Bank may be started or the present Imperial Bank may 1 k^ invested wdth all 
the duties and privileges of such a bank. To be useful a bank of this nature should 
have on its directorate representatives of Indian interests. 

(2) Reserve to be invested in India. — The Reserve Bank must be made a real 
reserve hank. Its head office should be located in India and Indian reserves of all sorts 
should lie deposited in the country and invested in enterprizes and industries within 
India and (kiefty in such enteqirizes as are controlled and managed by Indians them- 
aelves. 

(3) Reserve Bank and JShroffs. — Then the bank should encourage and patronize 
indigenous bankers as poinU'd out above and should give facilities to them even as the 
Imperial Bank does now. 

Shroffs have not got any idle money lying with them and the Shikarpur shroffs have . 
no villc^^e money in their hands. 

y'h Shikarjrur Shroffs* AssociaHan, 



; It is unfortunate that the banks usually drain inonios from the district to the contra! 
piaces. 

To stop those funds from flowing to the capital towns each bank should publifsh the 
balemce sheet of each branch clearly bringing out how far their activities are helpful to 
the local traders. 

Another step necessary to achieve tite same result is to stim\ilaUi and develop the local 
industries so as to make it remunerative to invest money in them. 

SECTION UI. 

Question 1. — (A) Facilities for Investment. — The existing facilities are suflieient 
and the savings of the people, excepting those of some of the Mohoroedans, arc already 
invested in the post oflioe saving banks, postal eei*tilieates and other concerns. 

(B) I^EJ VOICE AGAINST INTEREST TAKING. — Prejudice against inttu’ost is dying fast in 
t he province. Several Mahomedans are actually earning interest and some of tlio orthodox 
have proposed that the interest earned by their monies may be used for giving scholar - 
ships to the students of their community. 

(C) Investing in Gold, Silver and I^and. — Indians had their indigenems banking 
system from limes immemorial. Then there wa^re the industries whi('h took up their 
savings. 

The hoarding habit and the habit of concealing imdtuground originated and 
gi'ew Ixicause of - 

{a) the unsettled political conditions on the eve of the establishment of the British 

Empire, Avhich left the people only one way of providing themselves with means of 

living on a rainy day. Ornaments can easily purchase necessaries of life ; 

Ih) deterioration and disappearance of iiidu-Htries ; 

(c) social customs. Ornaments form a part of fftridhan. 

After all wearing of ornaments is not a peculiar eust(»m of the Indians. Other nations 
also use them. 

People have a very exaggerated notion of thi.s hoarding habit. It has bet ii said that 
during the past decade India has imported 38 crores worth gold and silver per year. 
This mejuiB only Its. 1-4 0 [Xir head. Is it much ? 

iVoplo try to invest in land because agriculture is the only industry left to them. 

Question 2. — I^ostal CKRTnacATES,— Postal certificates are popular. Thc^y and the 
treasury hills, with their higli rate of interest and easy terms, comi)ete with the 
indigenous bankers, wdio have, from times immemorial, l>een tht^ custDdians of the mone- 
tary^ interests of the country. At present investment in cash certificates amounts to 
crores of rupees. 

The rate of interest on cash certificates is already too high. It should not be increast^d. 

Question 3. — Where do people keep their money ? The national income of India is 
very low as compared to that of the other lands. Wit)) sucli resources at his command 
the Indian cannot be oxpeot(;d to save much. What little some of our j>eople are able to 
save is invesUxJ in Government securities, cash certificates, post office eavings bank and 
other concerns. 
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Qubstiois 4. — The Cheque Habit. — The habit of using cheque ie slowly increasing and 
the abolition of stamp duty has accelerated its use. The man, who has no busShesS 
relations with banks, finds it hard to use cheques, for the cashing of one simple cheque 
will cause him much irujonveni^ce and loss of time. 

On this account the Government servants, in the first inst^ince, will resist the 
payment of their salaries through cheques. This innovation, therefore, must wait for 
some time or it may be experimented upon only in a limited area in the case of highly 
paid officers. 

Qitkstjon 5 (A). — Banking not of recent growth.— It would not be correct to say 
that the banking or investment habit is of recent or slow growth in India. Banking has 
been known in India since the very dawn of civilization. 

(B). The Imperial Bank Branches. — The opening of the Imperial Bank branches in 
the inofussil towns should be discouraged because it leads to the decrease of the business 
of the shroff n and has the tendency to drain away capital from local market. 

APPENDIX 

Shroff’s Credit Instruments. 

Darshani or Demand Draft. 

(J) 


Rs. 10,(XK1 Shikarpur, 21-4-29. 

On demand please pay to (Payee) or order tlie 

sum of Hupeo.s Ten Thousand only for value received ca.sh. 

To Setli 

Name of Drawet' Bankers 


Name of Draw’er 


Note. — This does not btair stamj>. 




MuilcUi Hundi. 


Rs. 10.000 Shikarpur, 21 - 4 - 29 . 

(00) ninety day.y after date without grace days I/We promise to pay to 

or order the sum of rupees Ten Thousand only 

for value received in cash. 

Name of Drawer. 

Note.— Stamped paptu* at the rate of As. J-6 per cent. 

The Shikarpur Shroffs' Asa^jctcUion, 
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( 3 ) 

On OemaiKl. 


Kb. 10,fKK> Shijvarpiir. 21-4-29. 

On demand l/V^fe promise to pay - or ui'der 

the sum of Rupees Ten Thougand only with intemst nine per cent. p(U' annum for value 
rocoivod in eash. 

Signatuv(* 


Note - Stamp one anna up to Rs. 25d 
„ two ,, r>(K) 

,, four ,, ,, IjOtM) or al)ov(!. 

( 4 ) 

Doeiiment Hundi. 

Rs. lOjOOd Shikiirpur. 21-4-29. 

On demand please pay to^ ^or order the 

sum of Hup<‘Os Ten Thousand only for value reeeive<l against Railway Reoei})t of 200 
bales of cotton and Insurance Policy 

To 

Name of Drawee 
t'aleiitta 


N amo Drawer. 


Oral Evidence. 

THE SllJlvAUPUK .SHROFF AS.SOCIATION w.w rcpreKf.i(.'<l by.- 

(1) Mr. HIRANAND PAR8RAM NlCHANl, Ohairman of the Firm of Scuh Parsam 

Hassanand. 

(2) Seth LUNIDASING SATRAMSINO of the Firm of Seth Satrarasing Lunidasing. 

(3) vSeth HASASING JESASING of the Firm of Seth Satramsing dosasing. 

(4) Seth TAHALRAM HADH AKISHIN of the Firm of Seth Begraj Radhakiyhin. 

(5) Seth KHUBCHABD FATKHCHAND of the Firm of Seth Fatehchand 

Khubchand. 

(6) Seth JETHANAND of the Firm of Seth Naraindas Gangavishindas. 

(7) Seth C/HELLASING SATRAMSING of the Firm of Seth Satramsing Clielasing, 

(8) Dr. KISHANCHAND M. BULCHANDANI, M.D., of the Fim^ of Seth Pargram 

Hassanaiid. 

(D) Dr. BHAGVANDAS J. DEVTDASANI, M.B.B.S., of the Firm of Seth Deumal 
Isardas. 

(10) Mr. TARACHAND D. GAJRA, M.A., The Secretary of the Association. 

I’2564. The Chairman: Mr. Hiranand, you are the Chairman of the Shikarpur 
Shroffs’ Association ? — Yes. 



12555. Will you please tell us what is the constitutiou of this Association ? — ^This 
Aasooiation has been formed only now for tlie purpose of this memorandum. 

J2566. Was there no Association before ? — There was no regular Association before* 
but we used to meet and consult even before. 

12567. There is an Association in Bombay' known as the Mjiltani Mhrotfs’ Association, 
and when we WTotc to them they said that they w'onld give evidence in vShikarpur. Is 
it separak; Association from your As.soeiation Jt is one and the same. The head 
offices of Bombay firms are here, l>c(iau.so the actual capitaliBts are here. There is an 
Association in Bombay and there was an Assoeiation here also, and we used to meet 
often here, lint when we read in the papers certain rc^porta against ^<<hrojJs, ihie Associa- 
tion w'as formed for tlie purpose of this memorandum. 

12568. Does it consist of members who are from Shikarpiir ? - Vi/k. 

J2569. Are thtare any members who are from outside Shikarpur ? — No outsider at 
all. All are from Shikarpur. 

12670. Is this memorandum juinted in <‘onsultation with the Bombay XH'oplo ? — Not 
iu consultation with Bombay ]>eopIe, but here in the eomniitti^.' of tlie shroff 

12571. What arc the objects of this Assof^iation ? —To save ourselves from the attacks 
of oihoi's, to protect our own int(‘rests and to represent tlu' case of the shr(ff.< before this 
Committee. 

12672. In the case of other ^7o*oj(jfw’ associations, such as tlu' Jlornba Y Shroff.s' Association 
and the Marwuri Chamber of ( Commerce, thcY' have otlu'r of>j<‘rts, for instaiUH*, arbitration, 
tixing the rale of interest amongst thomewdves and lixiiig the usages. Has your x\ssocia- 
tion also the same objects 1 — Yes, the same objects. 

12572. Have you any relations with other shroffs* Associations (dthcr hero or in 
Bombay ? — No ; we have no relations. 

12574. Coming to the definition of shroffs, some witnesses ha ve said that shroffs are 
qdita distinct from professional money-lenders. Are not village so wears shroffs If — ^No ; 
we are quite distinct from sowcars inasmuch as we never lend money’ either to villagers 
or to cultivators and our business is of a purely banking nat\ire. 

12576. l)o all your meml>erB work indUddually ?— Yes. 

12676. Do thes' not work in combination ? — No. 

12577. Do they not work in partnership ? — Sometimes it hai)pena that one shrofji 
firm purchast^s hundis and sends them to another sHroffi firm in partnership. 

12678. Speaking about the co-operative sot ieties, jou say in your memorandum : 
“ The l)orrower has also to meet other incidental expense.s.'’ What arc those incidental 
expenses ? — As a matter of fact this point was discussed in our committee, and there were 
certain zeniindar shroffs, w ho said that the proeedtire of the co-opi'rative societies is such 
that many formalities have to be observed by the borrower, and incidental expenses are 
involved. 

12679. There are no stamp duties ? — No stamp duties, but the borrower has to procure 
sureties w hen the land is not mortgaged and the surety has to be taken to the head office. 

The Shikarpur Shroffs' Asaoeialion* 
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12^80, But when the shroff lends money he also wants a sjirety, and the sHiine 
eitpenditure would be requin^d ?— In the ease of shroffs^ there is no expenditure necessary. 
The practice is that sometimes the shroff goes to the borrower himself and asks him if he 
wants money, and sometimes the shroff tak&s a humli form with him and asks the borrower 
to sign. Sometimes the borrower comes to the shroff. The procedure is very simple. 

12581. Speaking about the village sotccars, you say that the interest charged is 0 ptu* 
cent. ? — It varies from 6 to 9 jier cent, in case of advances made by grain dealers to their 
zamimiar clients. 

12582. But we have been told that the interest charged by sowcars varies from 12 to 
36 per cent. ? -Here grain dealers charge twelve annas per cent, per month to bigger 
zemindars. 

12583. Most of the witne.^^sos in rfind told us that the rate of interest is very high ? — 
That may bo in the case of cultivators. I am sjioaking of dealings between gi'ain dealers 
and zemindars. 

12584. When the grain deulera advance, is it a condition that the produce is brought 
to them ?— No ; in case of need they take money, and when they send the grain to thein 
for sale, they charge them commission, (hmerally there an> mutual accounts. They 
charge 6 to 9 per cent, and sometimes even 12 p<>r (amt. This is in the case of bigger 
zmi indars. 

12585. What is tlie rate bn* middh'- class zemindars ? — They pay 12 ]H^r (amt. to 24 per 
cemt. and sometime.^ even more. 

12586. Whom do you call bigger zemindars 't How mucli ns.s< sHTncnt do th(?y pay ? — 
About Rs. 20,099. There are zemindars who pay Inkhs of rupimK assesHmont. There is 
no hard and fast r\i!('. 

12587. You say, “ In Sind tht? indigenous banker does not play mu(fh part in financing 
agriculture directly." Does your s/imjfjT hnance the village sowcars ? — Not the Shikarpuri 
shroff. 

12588. Supposing the villagt^ sowcar wants money, does he not borrow from the 
shroff 1 — He may borrow fr»)m the grain merchant, and th(^ grain merchant borrows in 
the market, and these shroffs might purchase thoir hnndis and thns they contribute 
indirectly to the financing of agriculture. 

12589. It is rather c.uriou.s that the shroffs from the north of India do more business 
in Burma, Colombo and Madras than they do in Sind. Wliat is the cause for that ? — 
The causes are the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind lincumbered Estates 
Act. And there is not enough business for shroffs here. 

12590. Before the passing of the Acts was there more financing done here ? — Before 
the passing of the Act, the shroffs used to advance money to grain merchants, and the 
grain merchants used to invest their money with cultivating classes. The hundis of 
merchants in villages wore easily sold in cities, but after the passing of these Acts hundis 
are not sold in cities. The shroff also does not wish to lock up his money for long periods. 

12591. You aay ; The loans are advanced on accounts and hundis, sometimes 
through a second personal security insuring the safe return of the money.’* Do you 
follow the system adopted by the Imperial Bank insisting on the second surety ? — 
Usually we give money on personal security, but sometimes when we find the parties 
not safe, wo insist on second personal security. 



12592. You say that you advance your loans mostly for short periods, say, twp or 
three months. In that case how do you finance agriculturists, because they would npt 
be able to repay in two or throe months ? — They do not take from one shroff, bjtt they 
take from several shroff a for different periods, and when a loan matures, they pay on© 
shroff and borrow from another. 

12593. Do you finance small cultivators or big ones ? — Both small and big oulti* 
vators, but mostly we finance the trading class. 

12594. You say that your rate of interest varies with the Imperial Bank rat© generally, 
but we found in Bombay, for instance, that the rate in the bazar sometimes, especially 
during the slack season, had not much relation with the Imperial Bank rate. 
The Imperial Bank rate depf^nds upon various causes. The fm{x?rial Bank rate in the 
slack season was 5 or fi jK'ir cent., while the bazar rate had no relation with it. Is it not 
the case hero ? — That is correct, because there are other considerations governing the 
bazar rate. Sometimes th(5 money is very cheap, and there is no demand for it 
during the alack season, and people want to utilise that money, so at that time the rate 
is very low and perhaps lower than the bank rate even. 

12595. Speaking about marketing, you say that the produce is brought to mandis 
or markets. Are there many such markets here ?— Yes ; in Shikarpur itself there is one. 

12596. Outside {Shikarpur is the produce usually sold in villages ? — Sometimes it 
is sold in villages and sometimes it is brought in the critics. There is no hard and fast 
rule for that. 

12597. You say that pooling of agricultural producre is not possible Iwcause the 
agriouHurist is always in crhronic? want of money. Cannot some aiTangoment bo made 
by whicrh this prodiioe <mn Ik* kept in a warehouse and advances made against it up to 
60 or 70 per cent. ? That is done in the case of cotton in Sind. Oin it not l)e done here ? — ■ 
I could not tell you much about it. Sometimes they have to pay off their debts 
immediately and, therefore, they cannot pool their produce. 

12598. You say, “ Foreign trader cannot give such facilities as an Indian merchant 
gives in marketing scmsoii. ' Do these foreign traders tinanoo to any largo extent in 
this part of 8ind ? — They purchase the produce. 

12599. bk) they finance Ix'fore purchase ? — 1 do not think so. At least no instance 
is known to us. 

12600. 1 ask this because some people said that in the Pj-esidency these foreign 

merchants have taken to finance before pur(dia,se so as to eliminate the merchants that 
come in the middh* ? — ^As regards wool, they give advances in Karachi through thoir 
guarantee brokers on the understanding that they export thti wool through them. 

12601. Speaking about industries in India, you say that many of those industries are 
dying out. Is that due to want of finance and want of proper marketing facilities, or 
do you think it is mainly due to competition ? — There is very keen competition, especially 
now the Japanese goods are competing with Indian goods. We can get Japanese grey 
shirtings or drillings for twelve rupees, whereas other type would cost sixteen rupees. 

12602. Same ciuality ? — The durability may be less, but the quality and the fineness 
is the same. To the touch and to the eye it appears better quality. 

12603. One of your suggestions for developing industries is that Gk)vemment should 
set apart a special fund to subsidize the industries. That is the only suggestion you make 
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nboui the finance. l>o you, a.H a hanker, think tliat there is room for an iiuiustrial bank 
or batiks in this part of the PresirSency, whicli can finance industries ? — I should think so. 
industrial banks could do a lot to finance the industries and encourage cottage industries 
in villages, because they keep the cultivator biiay in hia spare time. 

12GU1. i he villa.o ind ustry require;^ sma’I c iyital. Cannot v o-opcrative societies 

provide tje necessary rinAnce for t ica* s ualf e\eu ? Yes ; co-operatives societies 

should doit. I tliink can do if. 

12Ct>5. Speaking about litiiirdicn, you say : Mostly tluM'rodit facalities dep<md upon 
liont'sty and straightforw ardness of dealers in whose ease tliere is no apprehension of 
resort to law suits/’ ‘ Will yon kindly explain that ? — In tlie mercantile community 
Hoimsty and straigl' tforwarclues*^ is the b;-st asset for a man. lie may be a poor uian, a 
very poor man, indvsui be luis nothing, yet if he s very honest in making payment and 
does not (tonceal anything, eael if lie gof's to his lender and says that he is unable to pay 
and asks fvir t ime, the lendtU' will give him iiint!! because hc! laio\Vl'i tiiat he is honesk 
Ti’here are tuises in whieli .so^/'r >#;>■• e.nd ev»*ii rich people cannot claim ertniit because 
they are not honesl . 

12(i() i. Speaking alxuit the Usurious Loans Aet, you say that the eourts allow 
Teasorudde rate of inlen‘s1 in Siod. Wiirvt. i.s the reasonable rate of infi^rest ? — One per 
cent, per month. Courts fdlow nine to twelve pim cent, in ease of agricmlturists, and they 
allow U}) to one rup<‘e nine annas per month, that is. one ]U( e per rupee per month, in 
-ease of nomagricultnrists. Sometimes dilfenmt rates are allowtsl in particular cases. 
After deeroe they allow .-^ix per cent. 

126t)7. Is the Usurious Loans Act used Imre ? - Yes ; courts do know it and they do 
enforce it. 

i!2bOH, Speaking alxuit the Punjab .MoncydemlerH BUI you say that your Association 
is opposed to passing sucli a legislation. Tliere are various jKjints of view regarding the 
Bill. Would you agree that it is desiraliJp for monoy* lenders to keep their 
accounts properly Yes. 

12b09. Secondly, is there any objection to show their accounts to debtors ?-~YeB, it 
is necessary to show if they are demanded ; but there should not be any obligation placed 
upon the mom'vdender. If the debtor dfuuand.s it, the money-lender always 
gives it. 

12bl0. P»ot. there should be no ohjoeiion L) the money -lenders being required to give 
the account every six months or so ? — Uortainly, when they are demanded ; and 
the debtor should accept the receipt of it , so that aftervvar<ls he may not say that he has 
not received tht^ account. Gtmerally, they are in faet given when demanded. I think 
there is no complaint about it. 

12611. Coming to part II of your meraoranduni regarding indigenous banking, wo 
are out to see how' the indigenous banking ay.stem can be developed and how it can be 
made co-ordinat<" with the other banking s^'^stem. These are the main objects with 
which our enquiry is concerned. Would it ,be correct to say that the main business 
of the Shikarpur shroffs is dealing in hiindis ? — Yes. 

12612. You eay that you do not rocoivo much by way of deposits ? — No, 

12613. W'ho receives deposits ? — It is this way. Formerly there used to be lerge 
deposits kept vith shroffs^ but now the transactions of hundis have I>eeome so simple 
and popular that a man who has even Rs. 300 only purebaseB a hnndi. 
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12614. Even the non-mercantil© people 7 — Yes, even women in Shikarpnr do that. 
They purchase hundis^ because they get interest in advance, and after 61 days they can 
renew them and receive interest again. 

12615. Is that very common ? — Yes ; all classes of people take hundis. The sj-stem 
of deposits is discontinued here. 

12616. Are there no fixed deposits 7 — No ; deposits can he demanded at any timt^. 

12617. You say that ahroffa do not do any other business except commission agency 
business. Are there not some who trade on their own account ? — No ; Shikarpuri 
do not do it. That is only in the Presidency pro]>er in case of shroffs of other 
communities. 

12618. Do the shroffs give rash credit ? — Yes. 

12619. You say : “ The agriculturists in the provinces are mainly financval hy the 
grain dealers, who. barring a few, draw for their finaneo upon the general market." l!ow 
do they draw on the gcuicral market ? — They draw on the general mark(?t hy uri iiig 
or drawing hundis. 

12620. On shroffs ? — Ctmcral market means nkroffs and others also. 

12621- You say that in Bombay the Shikarpuri bankers iinamai trade H7'd small 
industries. Which small industries ?• — Pressmen, thread -makers, l;ottle-makeifi and 
other small industrialists. 

12622, Is that also done by hundis ? — Yes. URuail}' by hundis. 

12623. Do they take promissory notes ? — Hundis or promissory notes. Thc'v ^^ill 
never take noii-negotiablo documents. 

12624. Would it bc^ eorreet to say that a large part of th(^ working enpital of Shikar- 
puri shroffs is their own ? — Yes ; that depends on the capital of t he s(‘parate individuals. 

12625. You say: “In time of ne<^d one banker can easily get money (in dasti 
account) from another banker." W^hat is dusti account ? — Dasii ac^oount is call money. 

12626. Coming to the question of the relations of shroffs with joint stock banks, 
do the Shikarpuri shroffs act as guarantee brokers ? — Not as real guarantee brokers. 

12627. But they get advances from joint stock banks ? — Yes. they get advances on 
hundis and on documents of goods. 

12628. Are there no difficulties in your dealings with joint stock banks apart from 
the Imperial Bank ? — No difficulty ; but the limits are fixed by banks. 

12629. As regards your relations with the Imperial Bank, are you satisfied with the 
facilities generally given by the Imperial Bank 7 — Yes ; we are satisfied. But we have 
suggested in our memorandum certain facilities that we w^ant from the Imperial Bank. 

12630. So far as the limits fixed are concerned, it is a question between you and 
the bank, and nobody can interfere ?— I do not think it can be done. 

12631. You say that the Imperial Bank should not have direct dealings with the 
clients of shroffs. If the clients find that it is to their interest to deal directly with the 
Imperial Bank, why should they not do it 7 — The Bank will induce the shroffs' clients 
and gradually shroffs \vill lose their clients. Thus the shroffs' best business will be taken 
away. That should not be done from the economic point of view, lieeause the shroffs 
get nibney from the bank and they invest it with their clients. 
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12^^. But the Imperial Bank finances big merchants generally ? — In the case of 
big merchants who borrow from iia as well as from the Imperial Bank, there ie no 
objection ; but in the ease of small merchants, who bcjrmw from us, they should not be 
induced by the Imperial Bank. 

12633. Mr. V. L. Mehta: Does that objection apply to the Imperial Bank of India, 
which gets State funds, or does it apply to all kinds of banks ? — Other banks cannot 
be cheeked or controlled, 

12634. You say that the Imperial Bank shouhl not open branches. But we have 
l>oen told that tbo o}>(^ning of branches of the Impi>rial Bank has helped merchants ? — 
It may be that w'ay. But it is this way also. The money of tlio small places is taken 
away by the Imperial Bank to the bigger places by opening branches at small centres. 

12635. If it is required in small places, would they not provide finance ? — At present 
they do not do that. iShroffs have their firms in these small places, and the Imperial 
Bank compete with shroffs. There should not be competition between shroffs and the 
Bank. 

12636. Do you want no competition betw’etm shroffs and joint stoc'k banks or l)ctween 
shroffs and the imperial Bank ?— With the Imperial Bank and even w'ith joint stock 
banks, if it can be helped. 

12637. How can you prevent joint stock banks from oiwming branches ? —We cannot 
control joint stock banks, but w'c can control the Imperial Bank. TIktc is a fair field 
to every one, but tlio thing is, wherever t,here is (iompetition between shroffs and the 
Irnpta'ial Bank, the market sulTers and tiio business of the shroffs sufTers. 

T2G38. You have given some forms of hiDidis in your memoraTidtim. Do you usually 
issue English forms ? - -Yh's ; nowadays Sindhi forms are mostly out of us(^. 

126 2,), VVbat. exactly is tim reason w'hy the veruacular forms are out of use ? — They 
are printed forms. 

12040. The Ohahman : Is that because the.sc forms can Ikj circulated elst5wlioro 
besides Sind ? — Yes ; because English language has Income the common language 
of India. 

12641 . Does the period vary ? — Ym ; generally it is 61 days to three months. 

12642. The first form of huvdiy which is a darskani hundi. resembles very much 
a cheque ?— Yes. 

12643. T find that you have mudali and darsfiani hundis in vogue 't — Yes. 

12644. Have you also a bearer hundi ‘/—No, wo do not issue it. 

12645. Do you not hav'c bearer at all ? — No ; all Shikarpur shroffs do not have 
bearer hundis. In Bombay they have those hundis. We cannot pay unless we know the 
parties. 

12646. About the question of bearer hundis^ there is some conflict of opinion on one 
point. There was formerly the practice when people thought that once a bearer hundi 
should always remain a bearer hundi. Later on there W'as the decision of the High Court 
that a bearer hundi can bo changed into an order hundi. The Government of India 
w^ant/od to undertake legislation at the suggestion of bankers. I do not know whether 
you would like to express an opinion on this point ? — There is one thing, viz., most of our 
people do not know English and there will be so many endorsements. Considering all 
these things, I say that if it is once a bearer, it should always remain a bearer hundu 
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VJ647, Shall I take this as the apijnion of your AsHOciation that once a bearer should 
always remain a bearer ? — Yes. 

12048. There is also another proposal by the Bombay ShrofTs’ Association. They say 
that in former times a shah was a definite person ; now-a-days anybody claims to be a 
shah and, tJjert fon^ there should be tome asscciation like theirs or like the Chamber of 
Commerce which should defii\o W'ho is a shah and a list should bo kept. Is there 
any necessity for such a list ? — The opinion of my Association is, it is not practicable. 
The reasons are these. There are several associations. For instance, there ie the 
Memon Association, there is the Borah Association and in Bombay there is the Marw'ari 
Shroffs’ Association and there are several other associations. To make a list of all these 
and to go through the list every time and referring to it from time to time is a very diffi- 
cult task. ♦Sometimes ncAv firms are fonned and certain firms are closed. Therefore it 
is a ditJicult tiling to keep a list and to give intimation from time to time as to the 
changes that takc^ place. 

1264b. Sujjposing a man dra>vs a haiidi on Karachi nnd tlio draw'exi pays it to a man 
w'hom he belie ves to b^ a shah and he faib, wBo is responsible ?— The man whose money 
is with him suffers. It was his lookout not to .setid it to him. 

12050. Mr. V . L. Mrhia : The difficulty arose in Bombay like this. After all, you 
can call anyl>ody a sJuih. There is nothing in law to prevent anybody being oallcd n 
shah. 1 shall give you an instanoe. Assume there is a fiVin in Shikarpiir drawing a 
shahjwj hundi on somebody in lk>mbay in favour of X, V or Z ; instead of getting into 
the hands of X, Y, or Z, it gets into the bands, throngh stunt* wrong delivery by* 
the post office, of Bomebud3^ else who is not a shah but wdu> is a swindler. What he does 
is, ho gets hold of about half a dozen such hvudis^ eolleels Iks. 10,600 and decainps- 
And there is a gang of swindlers who have bogus shops. Such eases w^ere brought to the 
notico of the Indian Merchants’ Chamlx^r and they introduced this new t\^pe of hirndi. 
Under the skahjag system will not the drawee have to sufler under these circumstances ‘i 
The cash w'ill be tulicn by the drawee and he .should not pay. 

12651. In Bombay the diOleulty is this. In a small place like Broach or Ahmedabad, 
you can know who aro the shuhs, but in a big place like Bombay, it is very difficult to 
know who are the shahs ? — But the drawee should alw'ays take care to know whether 
he is a shdh or not. He should have dealt w ith him b<*fore. It is for tin* drawee to take 
all precautions before making payment. If he wore simply to believe that one is a shah, 
then he has to suffer. 

12652. The Chuirtnan : It wivs brought to our notice by some witnesses in Karachi 
that the usages about huiidis dilier not only from place to place but sometimes even in 
the same place. Hero a witness has given a list of 16 points about usages of which I will 
mention one or two. The first point is whether on a holiday it is to be cashed on the 
previous day' or on the following day, and so on. These are illustrations. We do not 
want yon to commit yourselves to any of these things. The only question is w hether there 
should be some standardization of the difl’ertffit usages or not ? — If we can agree to some 
formula about these things it is much better, but there arc certain diffierencos between 
our Association and other Association.s. With us the time of payment is upto 6 o’clock 
in the evening, while with other Associatiom it is upb) 4 o’ckx-k. If all these usages are 
sat at rest by common consultation, it would be much 

1266^. In reply to question 6 you say you want the Imperial Bank to reduce its rate 
of interest permanently. How' can it be induced pt>rmanontly ? — What we mean is the 
mascimutn must be fixed above wffiich il»e Bank's rate should not go. 
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1^54. But you know ao many circumstanced go to fix the rate of interest. 
In reply to question 7 (b) You say ; “ This Association suggests that all diacrimmatory 
laws that hinder or delay the execution of decrees passed on negotiable instrunients ehouVi 
either be repealed or at if^ast their application be restricted to sriita other than those 
arising out of Negotiable Instruments.” What are these discriminatory laws you are 
thinking of ? — W’e are thinking of the Dekkhiin AgricultuvistH’ Kt.lief Act and the Sind 
Encumbered EBlatcs Act. 

12b5o. In the next paragraph you say : “ The period of limitation of suits on 
Negotiable Instruments ^should be extended to six veers instead of three years ” ? — 
Sometimes a client wants more than three years to make ret^a Yinei -t. So the period might 
be extenfled. Three years is a short pt riod. Six y ears v\ill be a good terra. It will 
accommodate the debtor more and also leave the banker in a sufo position. 

1205G. We have been told every^where in the province tlmt mndaii hundis have gone 
out of use during the last few years. Has it ])een tlie <*aHe with Shikarpiir shroffs ? — No. 

12657. You do stamp the mioldii kunJis at the rate of annas Ih per hundred ? — Yes. 

12658. And niudati hundis are as much in use as they wme befor# ? — Ycs. 

12659. You say that the stamp duty on it ahoukl be rc'duced ? — Yes. As. 1 J is more. 
Every two months we remov it and in a year we pay six times. Formerly it w^aa one 
anna and now it has Ih^cti raised to unnas IJ. If you take the 12 monthB into 
account it comes to tlie bond rate. 

12666, Has the Insolvency Act alTected y’-our business to any apjjreciablo extent ? — 
The insolvency j)rc»ceedi[igs take a very long time and tlic expenses of in.solveucy'’ pr6o<^ed- 
ings are so inucdi that in many cases the assr'ts are wi|Xid oil by the expenses. The 
law' should be made very simple and the winding up Rhould l>e very speedy. Also the 
expenses should be much less than that they aix^ at present because some thing thoro 
should be hdt for the cniditor. 

12661. You say ; “ In no case should the insolvent be entitled to a discharge unlesa^e 
has paid his debts in the proportion of six annas to a rupee.” In soriu' cases he may not 
bo able to pay^ six annas ? — Even no>v the court has tlie discretion to provide a condition 
that he shc.nld not be entitled to a disebargn* until he jjays annas 4 in the rupee ? — In 
some spvccial (. as^'s the c<)uv! might given j^owor to ns(‘ their discretion l-o di.scharge the 
man eve!i if ho does n<»t pay six aanas in a ni{>ce. 

12662. d/r. r, />. Mehla : Are you rehuaing to tlie i'i solvency protv'ediugs at Bombay 
or here ?— 1 am referring to insolvtincy proc('cdi,ngs everywhere. The procfxulings at 
Bombay 1 am told are veiy dilatory. Our suggestion is that there should be more than 
one official assignee because cases have l>ecn st anding for more than ei; ht years, Thoro 
Bhould l>e also one person interested to work as official assignee in each district, 

12663. The Cfuiirman : In reply tr> question 8 (a) you say^ To make the indigenous 
bankers more servitKmble to the country they should bo supplied wdth State funds at 
low rate of interest.” la it for any particular purpose y^ou want State funds or generally 
and on what conditions ? — If shroffs are to give loans at choajwr rates, they should be 
supplied money at cheaper rates ; and if wo are given some part of the surplus money 
of the Government at cheaper rates, w^e can certainly reduce our rabi of interest. 

12664. In the next paragraph you make an interesting suggestion that indigenous 
bankers should form combines. It certainly strengthens an organization like this, but 
the question is whether you will be willing to combino ? — We ahall be willing to combifle 
if we are given .State funds and .some help as are given to other institutions. 



Except tile Imperial Bank, the State does not help any institution ? — Co- 
operative aocieties arc btung helped. 

12666. Ko ; they do not give finance ? — If there are skrojf combines and capita] is 
drawn, the GrAcrn merit can give us Home help- 

12667. Will this combination l>e on a joint stock basis ? — No ; it will be on a part- 
nership basis. 

12608. With unlimited liability ? — Yes. 

12609. You probably know that in Germany they have a sj^stcni in which a certain 
numbt^r of indigetious bankers join with a ceGain number of shareholders aiid manage 
the whole concern and in'rotiim get 20 per eoit. of the net profits because their know- 
ledge of tlic local circumstances as barikcr.s is ur( fid. They put in a certain amount of 
capital and they have? tf» manage the concern in return for which they get 20 per cent, 
of the net profits. Is this the sort of system wdiich your Association would recommend ? — 
If these combines arc formed and *Statc funds ar<‘ given to tlicm the State can only have 
interest and nothing more and all the p'v.titK or losses sliould belong to the combine. 

12670. The system that 1 was describing is tiio system in wbi< h there are indigenous 
bankers as the predominant partners and mam;.gers. The inanagcnKirit is in their hands, 
while the extra capital is supplied by fbeir shareholders, d’his is the system there. 
Government may or may not help, but hero it is a joint stoc;k bank in one sense 'f — 
It is a good proposal but at the same time w<» should be given freedom to have our own 
firms separately. It will then be a good tfb.ng, that is to sny, the business will be done 
by expert indigenous bankers and they are to enjoy 26 per cent, net profits, provided 
they are abo individually allowed to do their own business. 

12671. You say : “ Indigenous bankers w'ould oppOvse any lueasurcs calculated t<» 
control their operations and to give publiiu'ty to their accountp..’' One can understand 
that, but wlum you worrit Government to give you certain facilities, would it not be fair 
that your accounts should be published and audited ? — We have put the case of shrojfti 
Is it is at present. We are strongly opposed to an}* kind of registration or control aa 
regards publishing our accounts. I can give you reasons for that. In the first place 
'there is no complaint whatsoever that our aijeounts are not reliable or that we do not 
keep proper accounts. 

12672. Supposing the ImfKwial Bank or Government advance you money, would 
they not expect to see your acrounts ? If Government gives us funds and if Government 
wants accounts, in that case by mutual agreement it might be agreed that w'C might 
send our accounts to Govern meut. 

12673. For audit j? — F or audit or anything. Government might send their auditors 
to audit our accounts. 

12674, Is it yo\ir point that they should not be published ? — They should not be 
published because shroffs have objection to make their position open to the public. If 
Government were to give us funds, in that ease we will have separate accounts of our 
dealings with the Government money. 

12675, So you will only give accounts of Government money I — It is left to the 
choice of the in dividual shroff to accept Government money on those conditions or not. 
But Giey are strongly opposed to publishing their accounts. As the Imperial Bank is 
now advancing money to us on hundis, so Government may advance money to us on 
hwf^ia. The Imperial Bank never claims any accounts from us. They have some 
inforynation about shroffs, and they may act on general information. 

Shikar fmr Shroffs' Association. 



12676. Some shroffa in other parts have told us about tb© investigation thty make 
throligh subordinates. They said that the Imperial Bank makes all sorts of enquiries 
from brother s^roJJs. Have you any objection to that ? — We have no objection 
because it is reavsonablo on their part to make enquiries. We. do not object to these 
confidential enquiries being made. Some of our members do object to the Imperial 
Bank making such enquiries. 

12677. Would you not show your accounts even to the lending authority 7 — No ; 
some people might accept those conditions. 

12678. Are you not in favour of accepting the agency of the Imperial Bank ? — No. 

12679. Is that because your aecoimte will be examined ? What is the difficulty 7 — 
One objection is that we would be acting under the guidance of the Imperial Bank, which 
we do not like. 

12680. You are so very particular about not publishing your own accounts, not even 
showing them to Govornnienl or the, Imperial Bank, whi( h wunU to firtunrc you, but, 
on the other band, you want the branclus of joint stock banks and the Imperial Bank 
to publish thicir separate accounts? — It is because tbeir liability is limited; our 
liability is unlimiUd. 

12681. Therefore they should publish their accounts ?— Certainly ; the shareholders 
and the public have a right t o know their position. 

12682, Yon are claiming this as shroffs and not as shareholders 7 — We also purchase 
shares and sometimes wo arc shareholders. In the case of limited liability, people have 
to know the position of a particular concern, but in the case of unlimited liability 
whore a person is individually liable, the dealers deal on the strength of their property. 

12683. But you get accounts and the balance sheet of the concern as a whole. 
Ho you want the accounts of their branches separately ? — Yes ; our object in saying 
this is to see that the money is not taken away from the local places to the cejilrul 
place, I think this refers to that only. 

12684. Ho you mean the accounts should show^ what amount is deposited and what 
amount is taken to the central place ? — Yes ; the branches must show how much money 
is deposited and how much money is drawm away to the central place. 

12685. What have shareholders to do with that ? — From the point of view of th© 
public they have to know whether the local money is taken to the central place or not. 

12686. Mr. Kamat : Taking the last point, although a private banker is not 
eoneerned very much w'ith the general public, he is concerned with a large number of 
constituents. He may have con.stituentB here, in the Jdadrns Prcf^idency and in Burma, 
Would you agree that this banker should publish his accounts to show hie position 
and status to all the j>eopJo with whom he has dealings V — We lend money ; those 
constituents are our debtors. If they were creditors, 1 hey would be interested in 
knowing our position. 

12687, Inasmuch as you receive deposits by way of huTidis^ you hare 
also creditors 7 — Yes. 

12688. Then why should you not publish your accounts 7 — If they want a copy 
of their account, wo are prepared to give it. 

12689. That is what you do now. But you apply the analogy of the shareholders of 
a public bank. Just as those shareholders are concerned in the positicn of the public 



institution, f?o also in your case about a thousand people would Ije interested in knowing 
your poBitioii. Then why should you not apply that principle ? — In the ease of joint 
stock banks their liability is limited to the amount of Bub&cribtd capital. In cur cRfo 
the liability ifl unlimited. 

12000. That makes hardly any difference to tho man who dctilg with you ? — That 
makes much difference. Those who deal with us know our dealings ; they are not forced 
to deal with ub. 

12591. There are t wo or three important points as regenls the dealings of indigenous 
bankers. The first is the stancUrcIisntion of the practice of .shrvff^i with igard to hvndif, 
the second is modernising tlio mt thods n{ indigenous bankers and the third is the question 
of linking th(*m up witli the* lm})rrial Bank and other banks and also with other banking 
agencies. As regards the first point, namely, standaniisat ifiii r f hm^dis, that is to say, 
niaking UBages about hundlH f oininon in all provim'es, how' should that be achieved ? — 
I'hat is tho point for common dihcusvion. 

12ff92. Eitlier you must voluntarily meet togetlu r and dircuss this point through 
tShroffs Associations lu re, in Bombay and in Ahrnedabad, etc., and coido to some 
common formula, or Government sjic)uld send round a circular to all these Associations 
iK-dore taking any step. VV'hich of the two procedures would you prefer ? — Tlie different 
Shroffs Associations should join together and discuss together and devise 
mea ns. 

12593. In this connection has the lime come for you to form a sort of a federated 
Chamber of Commerce ? You told us in reply to the Chairman that you formed this 
committee only W'hen the Banking Enquiry Committee came up, and I am not 
sure whether that association will continue or will dissolve after the Banking 
Oomraittee is over. Do you think the time has come for the federation of shroffs in 
order to come to some sort of understanding for standardisation of kuvdis^ etc. ?— 
That is again a matter for private discussion. The shroffs might sec what is to be 
done for the common good of the business or for the common good of the 
constituents. 

12094. Once we make these usages uniform, the next step to modernise the shrdffs 
would 1)0 easier. For instance, in Shikarpur we find that you have adopted a standard 
form for letters of credit and demand and mudati hundis. Do you think the same thing 
could be done or imposed on shroffs^ say, in Gujerat or in the Karnatak or in the 
Deccan? — This is alia matter for discussion. There might be difficulties for some 
associations in some matters, but that is a matter for discussion. 

12096, Having found this practioable in Shikarpur, do you think by your knowledge 
of your brother shroffs, say in Gujerat or the Karnatak, whether it would be difficult 
for them to do the same ? — We cannot say unless we meet together. 

12096. About linking you Up with the Impcsrial Bank end other banke you 
said that you are not in favour of publishing accounts generally, but you will 
be willing in certain cases to show yo\ir accounts to the Bank if tl^e Bank 
givea yop certain facilities ? — Yes, it will be left to the choice of each individual 
oonoeme<L 

12697. Would it be worth while to increase the present list of approved shroffs kept 
by the Imperial Baixk and other banks ? Would that be a good method of linking np 
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the ilidigenoiis bankers with the Imperial Bank and joint eto< k banks ? — Our ABsooiation 
has no objection to increasing the list of approve<l sltroffs. 

12698. Speaking about branches of banks, you say that when the indigenous banking 
is encouraged and patronised, there will be no need of multiplying brancht s of joint stock 
banks or co-operative banks. You do not want multiplication of branches if somcthirg 
is done to the indigenous banking. That something you want is enoouragen»cnt, and 
along with encouragement you do not want any disclosure of accounts, which will be one 
of the conditions laid on you. Assuming fora moment that it is a reasonable attitude, 
do you think that wherever there are shroffs^ say, in taluka towns and such other small 
towns, no branch of the Imperial Bank or any joint stock banks should be opened ? Is 
that your idea ? — We have said that our main objection is that branches take aw ay the 
money from local places to central places. We have said in our memorandum: “To 
stop these funds from flowing to the capital towns each bank should publish the 
balance sheet of each branch clearly bringing out how fur their activities arc 
helpful to the local traders 

12609. 1^0 you object mainly on the ground that all the <‘apilal of the local places is 

drawn aw'ay to central places ? — Yes ; and they should not compete with our 
business. 

12700. But as bankers doing business in Shikarpur at your headquarters do you 
not do the same thing ? That is to say, you draw' money from Shikarpur and 8ind and 
you carry it away to Bombay or even Burma ? — Yes ; because it pays those w^ho 
purchase our hundis hero and for doing business in this locality as there is no safety 
of investment or attraction. 

12701. If indigenous bankers are doing it, why do you object to branches of tho 
Imperial Bank utilising their money ? — That might be done fromf business point of 
viow^ But w’hen the State Bank like the Imperial Bank has its object to help the local 
trade, agriculture and industry, the business point of view’ disappears. And that makes 
the difference between the indigenous banker who has his profit in view’ and the State 
Bank which has the people’s service in view. 

12702. Have yo\x something like a pass-book system ? — No. 

12703. Do yott not think it is a desirable ej'stem ? — We do not receive deposits- 
Generally we have current account with persons who have their own pass-books. They 
never demand pass-books, but we use pass-books in Bombay and other places. 

12704. So do you think introduction of pass-books would not 1 k^ a step in advantie ? — 
Bass-books may be introduced ; we have no objection to pass-books being ust'id. 

12705. You have mentionod various improvements which yon as bankers have 
already carried out here and you have also stated that your accounts are very straight- 
forward and there is no complaint. Let us descend one step lower to the village money- 
lenders, who, although not of the same status as youi’self, are practically doing the same 
kind of work for the village. Do you not think that their system of dealing witli their 
Aullage people is not so straightforward as probably the system you follow ?— There may 
be instances both ways. The money- lentfer may not be straightforward in some cases 
and the client may not be straightforward in some cases. But the money-lending class 
in villages cannot afford to keep the accounts in the manner in which shroffs in towns 
keep. Sometimes their business is also very small, and it does not pay them. 

12706. We know the dkabiliises. Bnt as they are dealing wiith millions of village 
clients, and as illiterate clients cannot protect themselves, do you agree that some sort of 
MO IT 106 — 46 
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regulation for village money-lenders, at any rate, is necessary ? — Will you kindly tell me 
vrhat kind of regulation you want ? 

12707. Say, something like the Money-lenders’ Act ? — Like the one in the Ihinjab ? 

1270i^. Yes ? — If. you want that the provision of the Money-lenders’ Act should be 
applied in villages, they will have to keep accounts and very clear accounts. In the first 
place they have no competent accitountants in villages, and the business turned out 
by them is not sufficient to keep such accountants. 

12709. Is that the reason why we should not touch them ? — It is just a transaction of 
a few rupees, one man borrowing two rupees and another man taking three rupees. 

12710. Do you mean it would be impracticable to check their entries ? — But who will 
check the accounts ? 

12711. Do you mean administratively it will be diflicult ?- Yes. But now-a-days 
after the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has come into force mostly big advances are 
made by moans of bkans (bond). In that case no accounts are necessary- Bhana 
(bonds) are the primary evidence of dealings : and in the case of small money-lenders 
there are very small items. They give live nifw^es or a rupee in chhIi or a few annas worth 
of goods to villagers, and if these village nu)ney- lenders or shop-keepers are made 
to keep propi^r accounts of their dealings, it would he very difficult for them. 

12712. Professor Kale : Is there any distinction betwt^en Muliani shrojjs and Shikar- 
piiri shroffs ?— No ; in Bombay they an^ called Multani shroffs. Wc could not tell j'^ou the 
reason for it, but perhaps it is like this that in olden days people of Sbikarpur 
mostly came from the Punjab and from that [)art of the Punjal) wliich is called Multan. 

12713. Are they not known as Multanis here ?~-They arc kriown as Multani shroffs 
in Bombay. 

12714. There must be some shroffs in Bombay who have come from Multan ? No ; 

they are all Shikarpuri, 

12716. You hav^e stated that (lovernment should bring down the rate of interest in 
India. Is it your idea that the rate of interest will be brought dowja if the 
different reserves, liz.^ standard reserves and paper currency reserves, which are 

to-day with Government and with the Imf)eria] Bank, are consolidated under the control 
of one State- managed Bank Decidedly ; but the management of the bank should be 
Indian. 

12716. Do you not think that the number of joint stock banks and their branches 
are likely to increase in India in the coming years with the economic development of the 
country, and this development of banking is likely to lead to competition with the indi- 
genous shroffs 1 You have very well stated that the shroffs have rendered very great 
aervioes to the economic development of the country. But do you not think that the 
time has come when the shroffs should do something to strengthen their position in the 
face of the competition that is coming. Is this not desirable from the point of view of 
shroffs themselves ? Because you cannot prevent the extension of modern banking ? — 
What is that something ? 

12717. I ask you whether it is necessary that something should be done to enable 
you to hold your own against the competition that is coming ? — If there is any com- 
petition coming into existence hereafter against W'hich shroffs might be expected to 
«et themselves, the shroffs will be able to see w'hat can be done w'hen that comes to happen. 
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But one thing is certain that no baniis, whether existing now or coming into existene© 
hereafter, can advance money on the same terms as shroffs do. And any system that 
comes into existence hereafter cannot possibly compete with the system of shroffs ^ becaiise 
the system of shroffs is very cheap, accommodating and convenient. And if you look 
to the instances when we advance money and when we receive payments, you will 
see, for instance, in the case of hundis that if they <*ome to demand payment for hundis 
at any time we are prepared to honour them even bt^fon? maturity only by taking the 
interest back for the unexpired period. Same facilitie^8 in the opinion of our Association 
cannot bo afforded by any joint stock bank. We have at our ba(;k special knowledge 
of our clientele, w hich other banks cannot expect to have. 

12718. You say that you are not taking much of deposits as other banks do. But do 
you think that you would be able to go on w’ith your funds when large sums of money are 
deposited in banks ? — Wc do not receive deposits. It all depends on the 
circumstances. 

12719. I am putting it to you for thi.s reason, tliough we arc not primarily concerned 
with that question, that a C^uitral Bank or a Besorve Bank might be started and the 
object of that bank will be to facilitate hnancial dealings, to lower the rate of interest anqi 
to give facilities tc> all |WH>ple concerned. IJi/ will Ix) at that time that the indigenous 
shroffs^ who have been so useful in the past, sViould take their projx'r place in the new 
banking machinery 1 — Then w'c shall see. Wo can make combine# and consider it. 

12720. 2'he Chairman : A good deal of the action of (Government as regards logivslation 
and other banking matters w’ill be inftuenced by the recoinmendaiions of the 
Central Banking and other Committees. 8o if there an> any definite schemes 
which shroffs can j>roposc, they will 1 k> properly coiisidercd vvht>n such legislation 
is introduced. They must not wait till the competition comes ? * We shall suggest after 
consideration. 

12721. Will you please send to us the whole proposal when you prtjpare it ?™-Yes. 

12722. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Do Shikarpuri shroffs not do any business on the sec urity 
of gold and silver ? — They do, but not here. 

12723. We have a statement before us from the Government of India saying that, 
while the hiindi rat.e has not changed very much, the rate of interest on advances made on 
the security of gold and silver has gone up considerably in the last fifty velars. Is that 
the position hero too ?— -Yes, that is a eon-ect statement, because there is very 
hea\^ ffuctiiation in the prices of gold and silver- Sometimes they lose in value, and 
that affects the rate of interest that is charged. Now silver rale is 40 piir 100 forward. 

12724. Do bankers here make any advances on the security of agricultural 
produce ? — Shikarpuri bankers do not. 

12725. You refer in your memorandum to some indu.strial concerns manufacturing 
tiles on modern lines. Are these Ixung linanced by you or by joint stock bnnks or have 
they their owm capital ? — We have nothing to do with them. They have theur own 
capital. Tile makers in Bombay are financed by us. 

12726. You do business in Southern India and in Burma. In both these places 
I understand that it is the practice for people to keep long-term deposits cither with 
banka or with bankers. Have you not found so ? — Banks keep deposit's, but w'e do not 
receive deposits,. Even in Ilangfmn and Madras we do not do the business of 
receiving deposits- 
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12727. You said that you do not like the idea which has been put before this 
Committee of indigenous bankers functioning as the agents of banks in India, and you 
explained as one reason that you did not want your business to be controlled by some 
other bank. Are there any other objections ? — It would not be paying to us. There 
will be no margin left to us, 

1272B. Would you like the system of post oflice cash certificates to 1x3 continued ? — ■ 
Let it bo continued. We have no objection. 

12729. As you are yourself using English huiidi and other forms* do you not insist 
that vernacular should be introduc/ed in your province by banks It would be much 
bettor. 

12730. In Karachi we were given to understand that banks would have great 
difficulty if the signatures were made in vernacular. Have you ex{>eriencod any such 
difficulty ? — No, because wo know it. Our dealer may put it iu any language. 

12731. The Chuinna?i : You said that one of the rc^asons why you do not like the 
agency idea is that you do not got anything. Do you not think that if large advances 
are made by the bank to you and one or two j>er cent, is given to you as commission, 
the busine.ss would bo paying ? — We would not like the idea of working as subordinates. 
What kind of agency will it bo ? If the Ask is ours, we shall not take up the agency. 
If the risk is theirs we have to do business, some of us might accept it. 

12732, You said that some of your bankers finance certain small industries. Do 
they only confine themselves to certain small industries, or do they finance big 
industries ? — It is done to a very small extent. Only small industries arc; financed. Big 
industries are financed by banks. 

12733. In what shaj)© do you finance them ? — On hvndis. 

12734. Short-term loans ?— Yea, and we renew thorn. ' 

12735. Is there a large sale hero of hundis executed in Bombay ? Yes, and so of 
Madras, Burma and Ceylon. 

(Tlio witnesses withdrew.) 

Mr. LALCHAND TECKCHAND of the firm Messrs, Teckchand 
Khubchand^ Shikarpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

The present system to provide money to cultivators, heiris and landlords is that big 
zemificUirs have regular accounts with town grain merchants and the mofusail sowcara. 
These people advance monies to them on simple credit and such advances are paid back 
after the grain is actually brought and sold. Such is the case with cultivators whoso 
provision to get monie.s is by way of getting taccavi and giving mortgage of pieces of 
land. But in case the crop fails, they have to face litigation or these landlords seek 
protection under the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Belief Act or in case of very huge debts 
they seok protection of the Encumbered Estates Act. 

Pari of the loans is spent on improvement of land and purchase of manure or the 
seeds but it has been observed generally that owing to extravagance and lavishness of 
big zemindars, the debts are not safely repaid which is again a drawback in the credits. 

In most of the cases the standing crops are also used as security. 

JUr. jMlchand Teckchand. 
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In ^vancing loans aM explained above the intcregt charged by the grain merchant.^ 
runs generally fi*om 6 to 9 ptsr cent, as it all depends on the honesty of the purpose with 
which the money is advanced. But in the mojussil^ the money -lendei*s generally advance 
monies at a high rate of interest, say 1 per cent, per month to Rs. 3 per cent. }>er month, 
and in case of small cultivating class, even a higher scale is charged inspite of ornaments 
security or the land security. 

The result is that such transactions generally collapse and village money-lenders have 
recourse to litigation, the latter being in favour of the dt'btors when the question of 
decree execution or sale of the mortgaged land takes place. This brings worry and 
exhaustion on the money lenders and when any other occasion arises for the advance 
of any loans to other zemindars or land owning class, the question of credit arises with 
the result that the money-lenders being induced to receive a very high interest have to 
fall in traps and advance loans. 

The system of taccavi is also a (*au8e of poverty to haris^ because the money received 
by them is to l>e repaid on transfer of the produce to money-lenders and thus in several 
cases it has been (jhaerved that no corn remains behind for the kari to use it for the main - 
ttumnee of his family. Again, thei'efore, they have recourse to ac:cept.iinco of loans from 
the village sourars till it so happens that land or some ornaments or their houses or cattle 
are to be pawned with their creditors. 

No instances are available at hand where the Imperial Bank or any other banks 
advanced direct loans to land owning class. Very recently are known instances of some 
co-operative sociotios advancing limited loans on execution of certain documents being 
a sort of wc^npons to the societies for recovery of Joans- 

Arrangcinents should be made to start branches of the banks to advance loans to 
landlords direct w ith a limited scale of interest and to the limit which should run regard 
Ixung had to their honesty, respectability and other status wliich should help them in 
preservation of their ‘‘ credits ” opened with the bank. But in case of tbeir breach of 
payment, laws be framed to secure the loans in such a manner that loans are fully repaid 
without spending any more money on the litigation. But in case the Itanks do not 
advance money dirt^ct, theio should bo such arrangements that the endorser who ondorses 
any negotiable instruments execuU^d by the landlords should rt^cover by means of laws 
relating to securing the debts in the same manner as banks themselvt^s would recover. 

Loans on Hundis to local SiinoFFS. 

Here in the town of 81iikarpur, the ptusons possessing money, of course, those who 
have no other course but to live on income of interest, hav^o to invest it in purchase of 
hundis from local shroff wLo deliver to them hundis written by Deccan agricultural 
class or traders or the industrial people. 

The rab) of interest aJlowcri to them is nearly on the scale of the Imperial Bank 
interest. This money is thus locked up with these local shroffs who thus export, the same 
to the Deccan where they have their branches. They buy hundis on that side at a 
very high rate ranging from Re. 1 per cent, per month to Rs, 10 per cent, per month. 
Whatever hundis are reje<jted by the Imperial Bank or any other banks of that side, 
they have foiuid way here to negotiate by endorsing to the persona living on interest. 
This sort of seemring loans from the money -possessing people is one of the causes whic^h 
has brought the agriculture or any industries of this place to ruinous condition. 
It is explained as under 

The monied persons who now invest money in purchase of the Deccan or Bombay's 
hundis uh^^^^d to lend money to grain mei chants or such other creditable trudeis or used 
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t/O invest in certain industries, say ice factory, rice and flour mills or any dyeing factory 
And such others. These grain merchants or any other trader or manufacturers nego- 
tiated no hundi papers but simply acknowledged the particular loan on piece of paper 
on one anna stamp or they acknowledged by writing a few lines in account books of the 
money-lender. The rate of interest allowed was generally 6 to 8 per cent. This 
facilitated such people to invest their credits in buying commodities and in case of grain 
merchants, they advanced loans to them by receiving 6 or 8 per cent, interest and in 
this way the outturn of money was being made in the local areas. 

Since these shroffs are given opixjriunities by the lmp<?rial Bank or any other banks 
to receive very high credits by giving hundis of the Deccan traders, etc., with their 
endorsements or those that are rc^jocted are being sold here, the money belonging to 
local persons is locked and local traders are void of getting any money which has 
brought stringency of the severe type. 

Our suggestion is that hundis executed by the Deccan i>coplc should not bo sold or 
passed on in this place. They may endorsed there and delivered in the Bank. 
This will greatly help the local traders to receive monies here profusely and will be 
a facility to even landkirds. 

Wool Tkabk. 

Advances are paid to the wool dealers by the consigning fmns in Karachi and Bombay 
for which 3 month sight bills arc to be execiit-ed by the dealers. The monies advanced 
to the dealer are to be investt^d on purchase of wool only and no other commodity. 
Now what happens is that these firms owing to competition of securing many clients 
advance freely any amounts through their guarantiee brokers against execution of 
3 month sight bills. This has given opportunity to them to invest money in any other 
way, although there is expressly to bo written in 3 month sight bill against “ Wool 
but those instructions arc not adlicred to. The advance monej^ so received by the 
dealers is being spent on lavishly or in doing speculative trades. 

There sliould be restrictions on the issue of the wool advances to Ik? solely invested in 
pur^se of wool which will stimulate the trade. 

The wool is generally consigned to Liverpool which is the world market. Many stock 
thousands of bales there for sale and every I J months the wool stocks are auctioned. 
This is again a bad system of auction. According to hypothecation letters the consigning 
firms endorsing 3 month sight bills arc given free discretion to sell such wool 
consignments with the result that, in declining market, very high losses are to be borne 
by the wool morchantfl in India and thus poverty enters in. They again have recourse 
to the Provincial Insolvency Act which brings cause of obstruction in their credits of 
receiving advances. 

Our suggestion is that the money advanced to wool dealers should be solely invested 
in purchase of wool and every month or some period after to be fixed by those firms 
the stocks of wools should bo supervised here. This will greatly prevent frequent 
collapses in this trade. 

Oral Evidence. 

12736. TheCfuiirman : Mr. Lalohand, your firm is a firm of bankers as well as of 
merchants ? — Yes, 

12737. Does the banking department of your firm finance the tradmg part ? — Yes. 
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12738. You are algo a zemindar I have 20 acres of land. 

12739. I find you speak something about\gricultural credit ?~Ye8 ; because I was 
once in the public service as the Inspector of Police. At that time 1 was in touch with 
agriculturists. 

12740. There are only two points that I waivt to ask you about. First, you 
say that 3 per cent, per mouth or even more is clmrged against the security of 
ornaments ? — Yes. 

12741. From whom ? — It is charged from haris, 

12742. Although the security is enough, they are charged so high a rate of interest ? — 
Ves. 

12743. Secondly, you say that the system of iaccavi as it prevails at present causog 
great hardship to harin. What is the alternative you sugge^st ? They want some 
money ; the zemindar finances them and supposing the zemindar stops financing them 
who should finance them ? — Co-operative societies should finance them. 

12744. But eo-o[.>erative societies must have some one as sviroty. The Aari has no 
land of his own ? — In our province, generally the cultivating ola^ss and the zemindar class 
are Mahomedans. Supposing a hari fails to pay, there w ill be litigation which will be 
protracted and all that in order to secure the money. Tims the zemindars and haris are 
protected under the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Belief Act. There is also this difficulty. 
My suggestion i.s this that although the lands are mortgaged to the person lending 
money, there should not be such an act or such a provision of law w^hich should damage 
the interest of the money-lender. 

12745. You want the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act to lx; more lenient ? — Yes. 

12746. You suggest “ Arrangements should be made to start branches of the banks 
to advance loan to landlords direct with a limited scale of interest and to the limit which 
should nui regard being had to their honesty, respectability and other status which 
should help them in preservation of their credits opened with the bank.” By whom 
arrangements should bo made to start branches ? — By Government or by joint 
stock l)anks. 

12747. With a limited scale of interest Yes. Interest is the chief thing. 

1274K. There is a zemindari hank ? Yes. 

12749. Does it lend money at a comparatively low' rate of interest ?-- Yes ; but I am 
not in touch wnth it, 

12750. About loans on hundis to local shroffs^ you say that most of the hundia are 
executed in the Deccan ? — Yes. 

12751. Do you also buy these hundis ? — Yes. When I say the Deccan, I mean 
the Madras Deccan. 

12752. We are only concerned with the Bombay Deccan. You think this practice of 
selling those hundis here is objectionable because it draws away the money ? — Yes. It 
will never give any prospect to persons here. 

12753. I expect they do it because it brings them greater profit ? — Yes. The thing 
is this that sometimes the Imperial Bank or some other banks accept their hundis and at 
other time they reject their hundis ; and all these hundis ajre sent to this market. This 
is rather objectionable. 
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12754. But when they refuse, do they endorse it ? — No. 

12765. Does the purciiascr, however, suffer any loss ? So far as the purchaser is 
concerned, it is endorsed by some local ahroffa^ is it not ?— Yes. 

12766. You further say : “ Our suggestion is that hvndis executed by the Deccan 
people should not be sold or passed on in this place”. \\Tiy ? — 1 say that money is 
being drawned away from bore to distant places in the country, and as a result of 
which the money market locally becomes very tight. There is no money for grain 
merchants or for traders or for miscellaneous shopkeepers. 

12767. But you have the Imperial Bank here ? — It does not advance loans direct to 
these persons. 

12768. It gives credit to shroffs — Yes, but shroffs do not give credit to these 
persons. 

12769. S|:>eaking about wool trade you say that many people take advances and use 
them for other purposes ? — Yes. 

12760. Is it not a matter between an exporting firm in Karachi and the dealers ? — 
When a merchant passes this 3 month sight bill of exchange lie has to put certain 
conditions regarding purchase of wool. When money is drawn expressly in terms of 
purchase, there should bo some restriction by law. 

12761. It is not a matter for Government or for the public to see. It is a 
matter between the exporting firm and its dealers. What should bo the restriction 
binding the company to do so ? — It should be to sell at the discretion of the shipper. 
The minimum price should be fixed by the shipper. 

12762. Mr, Kamat : About wool shipments, when you consign them through 
Karachi firms, can you put dovm a minimum at which their friends in the English 
market ought to sell ? Do you not openly uceoj)t the arrangement of open auction 
sale ? — Yes. But cannot Government fix the minimum at which it should be sold ? 

12763. Then the whole spirit of auction is gone ? — Yes, 

(The witness withdrew. ) 

The CommitUe then adjourned till 11 a,m, on Tuesday^ the. 28tk January 11\3(K 


Mr, Lalehand Teckchand. 
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Tuesday, January 28th, 1930. 
SHIKARPUR. 


PBBSEJfT .* 

Mr. J. A. LC.S. (Chairman). 

Professor V. G. Kal*. Mr. V. L. Mxhta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat, 


Mr. R. P. Masari (Secretary). 


Mr. AGA GUL HASSAN KHAN, Managing Director, Grain Sale 
Society, Shikarpur, and Mr. SHEIKH GHULAM MAHOMED, 
Retired Deputy Collector, Shikarpur. 

^ Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

For current af^ricultural purposes as well as improvement the zemindars 
arc financed by Government, Jiowcars and where there are co-oporative socictioa by the 
societies also. Bat the harts who arc tonanta-at-will are financed for current ex}xmses 
by the zem/lndar himself or by the vlllago sowcar mostly in kind on the soourity of tho 
zemindar. 

Rates of iN’rEi.ES’T. — Govemraent charges interest at the fixed rate of 7J percent, 
per annum; co-operative banks and aociotios from 95 to 10/ J por cent, and sowcart 
from 12 to ,‘16 per cent, per annum. 

pEinoTi OF Loan. — G enerally loans am granted for one crop only. 

^KCL’ETTY. — Crop lor.ns are generally given on pfirsonal soourity. In case of 
longer periods generally land security is tho rule and where tho condition of the zemindar 
is such that repayment is not apparimtly ixissiblo from hij produce conditional sales are 
resorted to. 

As Ktattbd above. Government, co-operative banks and 8ov)car finance agriculturists 
while tho joint stock Ranks, bankers and other organizations play absolutely no part 
directly. 

At least one crore of rupees would be required to moot the demands of the agriculturists 
of the Sukkur district and for tho province at least 6 crores M^ould bo necessary. 

No information is available os to tho extent of finance provided annually in kind. 

Defects. — P rocedure of loans by Govemmeat and societies is rather cumbrous and 
dilatory whereas that of tho eowcars is easy of accomplishment and aimilarly 
tho repayments not efiected bo rigidly and compulsorily. 

The Government should better have nothing to do with loan grants and tho work 
might well be transferred to societies. 


" o Y 106—47 
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As to the societies, to be more popular and beneficial to agricultural community, they 
should be allowed to transact business like the bhalavin^a who do not only money- 
lending business but aro also suppliers and disposers and sometimes purchasers of the 
raw commodities. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies including Government. 

Question 2. — Small quantities of grain are generally disposed of in repayment of loan 
to village bania who purchases them at a rate lower than the market rate whereas the 
larger quantities are generally taken soon after the grain is cleared, to the nearest market 
for immediate disposal to meet the demands of Govemmont and also of the 
next agricultural operations. People are not in the habit of storing their produce for the 
rise though the grain sale societies have now offered to advance to the extent of 75 per 
cent, of the value of grain deposiU‘d with them. Very few people take advantage of this 
concession because they cannot afford to take the risk of the prices going down afterwards. 
The markets here are ruled by the grain dealers w'ho in some matters act in 
combination against the new comers whether they be grain sale societies or individuals 
who do not belong to their class. Various tactics ore resorted to, c.g.^ forward purchases 
and conditional advances binding the zemindars to dispose of their grain through 
the particular grain dealer and none else. 

Afl for the possibility of forming pools, the only course would be to h^ve a central grain 
sale society located at a place like Kara(dii w-here largo quantities supplied by several 
grain sale societies should be stored and disposed of at an advantage for export to foreign 
countries. This can be done only if the grain sale societies at various places are also the 
purchasers like grain dealers wdien the grain ia going chcfjp in the market. As il is now, 
the sellers are at tlie m<?rc.y of the local hhiilm inas wdio fix the prices at their sweet will 
according to as the grain brought to the market is mucli or id tie. 

Question 3. — Most valuable lands in the district aro rice lands w^ich are flow. Their 
value generally ranges fioin ILs. 2()() to lis. 600 pei’ acre. The test is whether the bind 
is capable of producing superior or inferi<'r kind of rice and whether it can grow also the 
dubari or double crop as ako the quantity of paddy it cun yield per acre. K<‘xt 
to it is wheat land w’hich sells at Kb. KX) to Ks. 400 pc'r acre. In the case of wheat grown 
on well water the rates aro sometimes higluT. I'he other kinds of land are flow and lift. 
The flow' land is generally vabied at twice that of lift land as the latter involves more 
labour for drawing w'atcr. Garden lands are voiry valuable specially in the vicinity of 
large towns and fetch fabulous price of Kb. 1,000 to Ha. i\00U poi acre. 

The land sale in case of GoTernment auction for non-payment of revenue fetches the 
least price and the case of civil decrcce is the tame except w hen the decree hcldcr 
himself is the purchaBor and the decreed amount to be rcalired is more than the bids 
offered at the sales by the other bidders. In pirivato negotiations the chief factor is the 
necessity which compels the seller to disj>oso of his land or the keen compel ition for the 
same piece by the several neighbours. 

Question 4. — Lands under re.strictod tenure cannot be mortgaged except with the 
express permi.ssion of the Collector of the district, though this rule ie relaxed in cases 
when the land is mortgaged to co-operative societies or banks. 

There are no such institutions as land mortgage banks or agricultural banks or other 
bankK foi^ the provision of long-term credit. It is high time that the central mortgage 
bank were started for the province with branches in each taluka if not in each district. 
The business of the bank should be to advance loans to zemindars at cheap rate of interest, 

Mr. Aga Gul Hassan Khan and ^fr. SheUit (rhulani Mahomed^ 



recoverabJe by eawy iiujlalmentt, on the socunty of llicir < f bich a rct urd should 

be maintained for easy reference. The large depoeite of Burpluy money in England or 
the Imperial Bank of India have on them a better claim of the zeminHii.rs w ho pay the 
major portion of the revenue than tho foreignere or traders and bankera in India, w'ho 
are financed from these depoeited funds. The loans to zeinindar^ are comparatively 
much safer than to the traders and merchenta w^ho go bankrupt any moment and whose 
credit with the banks is estublishod by the policy of lupolism. 

The mortgage bank ehould be financed mainly by the »State w hioh is the chit! portlier 
in and the owner of the land/ If thi;' is done, peopie wil] be eia oorogt d to deposit tlieir 
savings freely in such banks. 

QtJESTiOisr 5 . — Calculation of inten st by the banian is generaliy fraiidulert. A Majority 
of the zemindars and the haris with whom they deal ura illitemie and iiavo lo trust the 
bania to wdioin alone tl?/: y look for monetary help in time of need. 'J’he bania generHl>y 
counts In nar months rather than cak ndar months for his own inti rest and (diai ges ini crest, 
at the very outset wdiieh amount he includes in tite pyinciocl oil which runs the interesf. 
He never allow's a rebate on nmc’.urdts repaid diucing the px'iit'd and c harges inti'iest 
on running account w'hich m«Jn]\- <cjrjsists of I’ayiiic'ids in kind Id at higli lu'iccs. 
Account is settled uftc r every crop .'iiul roiii]iound inten id is charged every 4 t^r rucuttha 
on the unpaid balance. Before a bargain is tdiiK k, dcmraido are luntle lor a Ivraji or 
re vvai’.d over and aliovc tho intercbt Vvliich is genf rally bO jier eeni. or muro of the. 
princincl amount kmt. 

.Soveia] ancient and cfiirienr Zirynivdars have lost ihoir holding.v outrigJit in payment 
of old debts cither by sale to the creditor or by t he process c f civil nil deurecH and have 
Ik cu tiiriiod into kaindors or haris beenu'^e they could not disidiurge iL( ir debts owing to 
cycles of bad years and nu.Uipjicalior.i of and no h.e-j c of r( lief trotn any other 

source. Many a luoney-lenfit r Los Ix'en tr!rncd irdo a holder of land which ho manages 
rather inefiieicnfjy. A hcpcless di'btor zemindar ru' hcri do(\s ned put his heart and soul 
in bis work ns ho know^s that hisjtuilin^ piroduee wuii be 1 aken a wny by hjB mercilc Hs creditor 
who would not accominodate liiin to repay the loans by easy inHtuliucr.ts or allows hini' 
postponenieuit. Hie solo object being to dispossecs him of the land at up early a date 
as possible. 

Question 6. — Most of the minor vilhiyc industries ha ve been kilh d by foreign supplii* 
which every village gels if udy marie. The vilb'igr rsillituatc as 1 bey;, re have r;C' vj Ine 
for their time and the nwjst im]>ortant tbing would he (o riducate iiiarsc.s and rouse them 
from their stupor and then to introduce some subsidiary induBtrit h in ttic beyi^/dng with 
the help of the State. Dairj’ farming and producing best breed, spianirig and weaving, 
lace producing, poultry farming and such other small industrii s could with advantage 
be adopted by the villagers provided some profitable outlet is found for them. 
could c\asily be done by co-operafive societies in which t he villagers will whole*heartedly 
take part but the scope of the societies is so very limited that they cannot lake any 
initiative in matters like these and Government has neither the funds nor the fiptitude 
for such purposes. 

Question 7 . — Zemindara as a class are too poor to spare money for keeping deposits 
with societies either for long or short-terms. Tho traders find their busincfis more 
lucrative and look down upon the societies as their rivals in business. 

Government cannot afford in its present state of financial stringency to adoquaUdy 
supply funds to meet the demands of the societies and through them of the agriculturists 
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Ab itftted above, at least one orore of rupees will be required to make the agrionlttirifits 
independent of the sowcars. There is no competition between the joint stock banks and 
co-operative banks in this district. Tho chief concession required from the State would 
bo to advance money to co-operative societies at nominal rate of intoiost or no interest 
if possible. 

Question 8. — The Bekkhan Agriculturists* Relief Act and the Sind Encumbered 
Estates Act have greatly curtailed the credit of the agriculturists and consequently the 
rate of interest charged to them is double or treble of what is ordinarily chaiged to 
traders and others. There will be no necessity for amendment or existence of these 
Acts if the money-lender who charges heavy rates and defrauds the simple agriculturists 
would disappear from the field. This could only be done if a State Agricultural Bank 
finances the agriculturists and supplies their needs. 

Oral Evidence. 

12764. The Chairman : Mr. Sheikh Ghulam Mahomed, you are the Chairman of the 
Grain Sale Society, Shikarpur ? — Yes. 

12765. Mr. Aga Gul Hussan Khan, you are the Managing Director of the Grain Sale 
Society, Shikarpur ? — Yes. 

12766. When was this sale society started ? — {Mr. Aga Old Hasmn Khan) : In May 
1921. 

12767. Are tho members mostly big landholderH or arc there small landholders as 
well ? — Both. 

12768. When your members bring their produce to the Sale Society, is it common for 
them to keep it hero for some time or do they usually want to sell it at once ? — There arc 
godowns in our Sale Society and they keep it there. 

12769. Do they take an advance ? — In very few cases they take an advance. 

12770. If they want an advance how much do you give them ? — They get 75 
per cent. 

12771, "UTiat has been your experience when they hold up their grain ? Do they get 
a better price ? — Yes. In certain cases they lose also. 

12772. But generally it is bettor for them to hold it up, is it not 7 — We advise them 
to hold up their produce when prices go down. 

12773. We were told in Karachi that the Karachi Central Bank has started this ware- 
housing business last year and some people lost ; but does this happen here very often 7 — 
No. 

12774. How is the grain sold 7 Is it sold by private arrangement with grain 
merchants here ? — Yes. 

12775. Not by auction 7 — {Mr. Sheikh Ohulam Mahomed) : We sell by auction 
in Jaoobabad. There are a number of merchants who go over there and the highest bidder 
takes it. 

12776. Have you done much business so far in Jacobabad 7 — During the year we have 
dose business for Rs. 30,000. This is the first year. 

1277T\ Is tho produce sold separately ? — Yes. {Aga Gvl Hassan Khan) ; In certain 
cases we grade it. According to the quality they get price. 

Aff* Aga Gul Khan and Mr. Sheikh Ghuiam Makomfa. 



li you have a large quantity, do you get a better price or ia the price usually 
the same ? — It depends upon the market. 

12779. Did you have any difficulties about finding buyers at aU in the beginning ? — 
(Mr. Sheikh Ghniam Mahomed) : In Jacobabad, we had some difficulty. The first thing “ 
ia that nobody would buy the produce unless it ia sold at one and one-fourth of an anna 
leas per maund. Supposing a maund is sold for Rs. 6, in other words the market is Rs. 6 
per maund, what happens is, if it is sold through the society, they give As. IJ lees 
per maund. 

12780. Is this a eoii/ of brokerage ? — No, they say that we are outsiders and wo do 
not belong to tboir class and they have resolved amongst thomsolves that nobody should 
buy the grain from the society, unless it pays As. to the grain merchant. 

12781. It means when a zemindar wants to sell his produce through the society, he 
loses As. li ¥— Yes. 

12782. Does the zemindar got any other benefit from the society T — Uis only benefit 
is that weighment and other things are to his advantage. 

12783. Do zemindar 3 appreciate this advantage ? — Yes, and that is why they send 
their grain to the society. They consider this facility of weighment as an advantage. 
(Mr. A{;n- Gul IJa-^san Khan) : Besides the Bociety does not charge interest over interest 
as a bnnia does. 

12784. Upon what T — Upon the advan<’c^- they got from us and bc^sidoa the aocourd 
is also honest, 

12785. Do the buyers pay cash at onoe as soon as they purchase the produce from a 
zemindar ? — The grain merchants pay on the next day but we pay on the same day. 

12780. Do you charge the same brokerage as a bania does ? — (Mr. Sheikh Ghulum 
Mahomed) ; It is almost the same. 

127S7. Have any of 3 mur members tried to send their grain directly to 
Karachi through the s.ile society T — {Mr. Aga OvX Ilaeean Khan) : No, beitauso there 
ia risk of loading and other things. 

12788. Have you any agents in Karachi with whom you have made any arrange- 
ments? — (Mr. Sheikh Qhulam Mahomed) : No, because people do not seem inclLned to 
send their grain at their risk and the society cannot take the ri.yk. 

12789. Do you finance your members before they actually bring their j>roduco ? — 
The society at Shikarpur doc.«, but the Jacobabad society is prohibited from doing so. 

12790. To what extent does the Shikarpur sale society finance 'I— (Mr. A(ja 
Oul Bassan Khan) : Up to Rs. 3,000. 

12791. On the condition that a zemindar brings his produce to the t aJe tociely *i— 
Yes. 

12792. What is your exj^erience ? Have the zemindaret always fulfilled their 
promises ? — (Jlfr. Sheikh Ghulam Mahomed) .' Generally they fulfil their puomisefi. 

12793. Have there been cases where have given an advance and the zemindar 
has not brought the whole produce ? — 1 expect him to bring the whole produce. We give 
him the advance only on this condition. There are big zemindars also who have 
borrowed Rs 3,000. 

12794. ViTiat is the condition ? — The condition is that they mutt at If list 
bring produce for double the amount. 



1271>5, Have there been ca.s<’.s wliore they have not b*rfui.lit an^’thing ai an ?— There 
have boon very few such caoes. We liled suits and bav< recovered the money through 
the mukhtf/arkar. But there are very few eueh c«st«. On the wholes we are quite 
safe, 

12798. Those who are not members of Hoeietic B take their produce to grain 
mercbantE ? — (Mr. Aga (rnl Heusan Khan) : 7 here are mnn^' non-niembere who bring 
their produce to the Kame socie ty ab'^o. 

12797. Do the mcmbcTS get an advantage which the non-inrmbers do not get ? — Ihc y 
are equally treated. 

1279S. Have you been able to gdve any rebate to leemtcrr at all 7 — In some cases 
we have given rebate. 

12799. W ho is a blialavinrit — (Mr. iSheikh Gkvhxw MaA^cmed) : Ho is a commission 
agent and his system is not only to take eommisrion r et! M il the 1hij:g but he does 
Jemdirig businc's.s side by side and be even pui chases grain. 

12800. I see that you want to fo!k;w tl.o i-amo systems 7 — Y( y, if v;e are to eope with 
bhalarinas. 

12801. Y’oii want sale fvoeiclica 1o juirehnse cirin V— jt ti e predu e is cheap iii 
the marked. Supposes in dacobabad thcygmiii deah'rs ternbii.r amorgst t he nU' e lves ra t 
to bid for it or they bid veuT low, in that eaKe> th»- best eeuir^e v. ( old be Ihr.t wc honld 
bt> the purchaser for it ourH'-dvep, that is to say, the so< iely or soira haaiy from t he scMuedy 
who may purchase his prodtu'c. 

12802. If the society is not iii a position tr» find j)iirchaserR for the zchiir.dar^ ^yhele 
would tlie Bociedy itself find pnrcliaserH for its on d gooiis It ( cn send it to Ktiraelii. 

12803. Ho you Mant the society to fake the risk V — Yec. 

12804, Do you think in the pre.svnt position it would bo safe for the society 
to undertalce such risles ? — To a rcriajn extent it will be ge ('d anel it will be safe 
also, because we know the prices enjTcnt (remi various piacvs and on that very day vc 
can send the goods to thc^ placoR v/heie wo would gei n fair price. The r^oc.icty will rot 
bo a lone»r. 

12805. Ill your Htntcnuuit you say that Hoveriimcnt sheu.dd Itettcr liave nothing 
to do wit h loan grants and the work might v. e J] be transferred te (a iol/fs, but at the end, 
you say that an agricultural bank managed by the State shoule: tinar.ee agrieTilture ?— 
The reason is t his. When an applic'at ie>n for a ie-an ie made , it i."' liic el, tlun enquiries are 
made through the revenue- agency. So tlicse enepiiries fI-ouIcI not be made by 
Government. The money should be^ supplie^d by Gejvcrnmeuu. 

12808, If there is a State* agricultural bard:, cnqyirc.*^ will have to be made by 
State officiala ? — It 'will be by the bank ofhe ials who arc quite (iitle rcnt from talatis 
and viumhis wTo have other dealings with pe opU\ 

12807, Y^ou say here that exeeqd for tlie grain which ig taken to the village* banker in 
payment of his debt, the zemindar takes the grain to the market centres ?— This is tlie 
system hqye. ^ 

12808. Wo were told in other parts of Sind that the whole produce is taken to the 
village hania ? — This is not the system here. Even smaller zemindars who have a few 
cartloads j^ometdines bring their produce on their own account and sell it in the market. 

12809. Do you sell the produce here according to the market rate ? — Y^es. 

Jlfr. .djjro Gui Hasaan Khan and Mr. Sheikh Ghuiam Mahomed. 



12810. I find from your atatemont that your society in 1925-26 sold grain worth 
about Rs. 2,18,000 and then it went down to Rs. 1,75,000. Why is this so Aga 

Qul Hassan Khan) : This is ing to the year being bad. 

12811. And this year it is only Rs. 98,000 up to the 15th o! January ? — The season 
is current and in this season we ex pect more sale of grain. 

12812. You expect this year sale will be more than previous years ?— Yes. ^ 

12813. Do you thmk the co-operative sale system is the best system ? — Yes, 

12814. The grain sold in this market must be worth several lakhs of rupees ? — Y<^s. 

12815. You have only touclied a, fringe of the problem ? — Yes. 

12816. If you want to develop it, whet do you think should bo done ? — If money is 
forthcoming to finance people v/o can get their grain and dispose it olT. As there is no 
oertainty, we cannot make arrangomonts oven with big merchants in Karachi or elstnvhero 
to purchase our grain. 

12817. Do 3"ou moan finance for cultivation purposes ? — Yes, and people do not give 
their graiu mdess and utUil tliv^y are financed by the society. They have already dealings 
with baiiiafi who supply their ne(ids tliroughout the year and unless they know that we 
will supply them suflieionUy for tJ*eir w’aiits. th(?y will not bring theii produce to us. 

12818. There is a zejniiuJari bank liere ? — Yes. 

12S10. Have you not made any arrangement with the zemiiidari bank that any of 
their inmuhors wiio are financed bv th(‘ni should sell their grain through the sale society ? — 
This arrangement lias been made with tlu-in and up to this time in tlacobabad they have 
given ab'jut Its. 50,0(K) to zrnihrjor^. Ut> to this fime not a single zemindar has brought 
lii;-!. produce to rh(' sale Bocit ty even though the condition with the zemindari bank was 
such. Ihe zcniindurl bariji liviaiicec. big zerniiidrirfi and there are two very big zanindars 
each (‘aniiiig about a hiLli cm two v/iu) do not care about their promises. I spoke to the 
Deputy Commissioner tv. ic(' timt they have broken their promises that they made to the 
zemindari bank. They did not bring their jiroduee to the saie scxjioty during the last 
kharif and rabi Reason, but this time the Deputy (Commissioner has promised t/O see 
into the nuitter. 

12820. Vfi hat about the .smr, Her ? — They do not get money at all from the 

zemindari bank. The Bmallcr zrruindar,-; here got money from tlie co-ojxu'ativo society. 

12S21. Do you third-: Die small zemindars who get memoy from the co-oj)erative society 
fulfil their promisi: I—Yca. It is only t'ro big zaamJars who do not cn-ro. (Jlr. Sheikh 
Qhidam Mahomed) ; Tliis banl: supplies advances only to zemifulars jmying Us. 500 
assessment and over. Othc rs paying less than Rs. .500 got no help from the bank and 
they are the persons perhaps wdio, if they got help from the bank, w'ould keep their 
promise . 

12822. Are they not members of co-operative societies ? — So far as Jaoobabad is 
concerned there are no societies for small zemindars. 

12823. In Shikarpur there are ? — Yes. ’ 

12824, Are they keeping their promise ? — (Mr, Aga Qul Easaan Khan) ; Yes. 

12825. You say if finance were arranged, the society could bo developed ; but now 
even vrhero finance has beem arranged |)eople are not keeping up their promises ? — They 
mast be under the impression that they receive money from the society. The bank 
should be near the place of t ho society so that they should be under the impression that 
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this much has h^n paid to them by the society, otherwise they consider 
it a separate things 

12820. They are given to understand, are they not ? — Yea, but they must be pressed 
to fulfil their promise. 

12827. Was not tbis one of the reasons for starting this bank ? — Yes. 

12828. This object has not been fulfilled ? — It is only the first year. 

12829. Do you not think that it is your buHiness to tell them to bring their produce 
to the sale society and that they would thcT-eby be profited Y — Yes. 

12830, But even those who are financed by the zcmiTidari bank to the extent that is 
necessary have not brought their grain to the sale society ? — {Mr. Sheikh Ohulam 
Mahomed) : Unfortunately they are already tied up. It will require time to break their 
practice. Another thitig is -we should supply their needs in full throughout the year so 
that they may not go to sotvears. (Mr. Aga Out Uassan Khan) : You can find that 
in the first year of this sale society we received grain worth Its. 40,000. 

12831. You had only 23 members ? — We encourago non-momlxjrs also. We require 
a zemindari bank in each and ovor 3 ^ talnhi and not only on(3 in the district. 

12832. Mr. Kmnat : What is the area of operation of this sale society roughly ? — 
(Mr. Sheikh Ohulam Mah/mied) : It serves ncar)}^ half of the district. It serves three 
icUukas out of seven ialuhae. The distance for this sale Bociety at Shikarpur being too 
long from othor talukas^ persons from these talukas do not send their grain to Shikarpur. 

12833. In order to serve the district, you think a similar sale society should be started 
for other tdlukas also ? — Yob. 

12834. You say that a State agricultural bank would bo desirable ? — Y'es. 

12835. Do you moan a bank managed by the State ? — No, but financed by tho State. 

12830. You have here some zemindari banka. Wo are also told that there should 
be a land mortgage bank either for the province or for other districts. Are not tho 
temmdari banks practically land mortgage banks because you practically mortgage 
tboir lands Y — Yes. 

’12837. Between tho two, what would you like to have ? — First of all a zemindari 
bank does not advance to the fiili extent of the needs of zemindars. Another thing is, 
these zemindari banks do not take a regular mortgage and it is onlj^ a simple form taken 
from them and only a certain portion of the land is mortgaged. If a man wants on 
mortgage of his land oue-fourt-h or one-third of the value of his property and if he xa 
given such a sum, it wdli facilitate matters. 

12838. In tho case of a land mortgage bank it would be a long-term loan ? — ^Yes. 
But in the present case it is from crop to crop or from year to year. Besides, in the 
land mortgage bank the recovery of tho loan becomes easier. 

12839. Do I take it that 3 ^ou prefer a land mortgage bank to the expansion 
of zemindari banks ? — Yes, unless tho zemindari banks also advance them for longer 
periods. Jlio zemindari banks only advance for a year. Tht^ is another disadvantage 
in the zemindari bank. As it is, at present they want one-fifth of the amount advanced 
which is immediately recovered os share amount. A man borrowing Rs. 5,CX>0 must 
at once pay Rs. 1,000. Now taking the intereat for the sum of Rs. 5,000 for six months 
or for ©ig lit months, if he wants to repay it in six months or so, ho has to pay 

Mr. Aga Gnl Hnssan Khan and Mr. Sheikh Ohulam Mahomed. 
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Ra. 5,000 whepeaa he actually xeceivea only Rs. 4,000, So he lias to pay an extra sum 
of R«. 500. Now this is a very great burden on the people, though it will Inorease 
the share amount of the bank all the same it is a very heavy burden on the people who 
shrink from doing it. Out of necessity they go and borrow fiom the zemindcni bank. 

12840. You have described the methods of money-lenders. You say “ Before a 
bargain is struck, demands are made for a sungi. What is sungi T — It is this 
that when a man goes to a sotpcar and tells him that he wants a credit of Rs. 10,000 or 
' he wants to take Rs. 10,000 from him at once or by instalments, the first thing the towcar 
would say is that lie had no money in hand and that he would manage elsewhere and 
for memaging to get. money he would demand auTtgi or reward. This reward would 
ei>me to 5 i)er cent, of the loan. To begin with, this amount is taken at once. In some 
oases it happens like this. In Jacobabad I know a man who borrowed Rs. 10,000 from 
a aofvcar ; ho did not borrow it at once but he took it by instidmonts of Rs, 1,000 and 
thus he compIeU'd the sum of Rs. 10,000 by instalments. But the first thing was he 
had to pay Rs. 1,(X)0 as aungi, 8o, he got only Rs. 9,000. 

12841. And a bania charges interest at three months rest 7 — Yea. And then this 
amount is added to the principal and inttTcst rims on the whole amount. 

12842. Bo you tliink any regulation of money-lenders’ accounts or fixing a maximum 
rate of interest would be possible 7 — It would not be possible and at the same time it 
would not 1)0 practicable because what they charge is never on the paper and is never 
known. 

12843. Profeanor Kale : You said that if a member wants to borrow from a zeTnindari 
bank Rs. 5000, he has to buy a share and pay one-fifth of the amount at once 7 — Yes. 

12844. He has to pay it under the bye-Iawa of the society 7 — Yes. 

12845. Bo you think it is necessary to amend this bye-law 7 — I should think so. 

12846. The Cfuiirman : Has he to pay only once or (wery time he borrows from the 
bank 7 — Only once he has to pay. 

12847. Professor Kale : Would it not )>e possible to amend the bye-law in such a 
way that the value of the share might be paid by him in instalments instead of paying 
it at onoe 7 Bo you think it is desirable to amend it ? — It migid be amended, but I think 
there will be no necessity to charge one-fifth after some time because now the object is 
to increase the capital of the bank, but this object will not be so pressing after a year 
or two. Now wo have Rs. 56,000 from memf)ers. Hiipposing this is raised to a 
Ukh of rupees probably the rule might bo amended to, say, instead of one-fifth, 
one-tenth or one-twentieth may be charged and it would be reasonable. B’or the present 
it is very hard for people to bear this burden. It is killing. 

12848. Bo you think that some change is necessary 7 — Yes. 

12849. Bo you not think that all this restrictive legislation against the high rate of 
intmest charged by sowcars and money-lenders is likely to defeat its purpose unless you 
start co-operative societies and banks wliich by their competition with money-lenders 
might bring down the ratj^of interest ? — Yes, that is the only real solution of the problem. 

12860. Is there any strong prejudice against taking of interest by Mahomedans 
here and elsewhere ? — There is, but opinions are confiioting at present about it. 

12851. Bo you think that praotioal steps might be taken to encourage people to 
put in their mcmey in banks 7 — I think no step is at all necessary. In due oonise of 
time things will amend themselves. 

-MO Y 106 — 18 
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ISBdS. I wa« thinking whether investing money in postckl cash oertifioates, where 
the aotual interest is not- to be drawn bnt at the end of five years yon get interest and 
capital in a lump sum, would not do away with the prejudice ? — I think people under- 
stand that it is interest, but now the prejudice is gradually dying out. 

12S£i3. Mr. V . L. Mehta : You say, Procedure of loans by Government and societies 
is rather cumbrous and dilatory.’’ What changes would you suggest ? — The changes 
desirable are that if Government wants to advance money, it should 1 k^ done wdthin 
a oertain period. At present the application is kept for a number of days, for a number 
of weeks and sometimes for a number of months. 

12854. Supposing the credit of members is fixed in advance, and when the cn^it 
of all the members is fixed, the <‘rodit of the sfadety is also fixed, will that he an advan- 
tage ? — That w'ill help, but not very much unless the thing is taken aw^ay from the official 
clerk. 

12855. Who will do the work of supervision or check or scrutiny ? Will it lx* done 
by Government auditors or by tlie union ? — (Government auditors are necessary. 

12H66. So you would retain the audit, but you would not like the detailed investi- 
gation at the time <yf sanction ¥ — Quit*?. 

12857. You suggest something about the method of recovery by co-o]H*rati vo societies. 
You say that repaymemts are not c'fTectod so rigidly and *a)mpul8orily by srnvrars. What 
change of method would you suggest for co-operative societies to adopt Y The sug- 
gestion made here is that they enforce recoveries a little 11101*0 rigorously. The practice 
is that when an advance is made for a crop or for ciirr<*7it agricultural piirjiose, must 
the recovery not come out of the outturn of the emp ? — Quite : but supposing the crop 
fails on ac?count of bad season and the man is unable to pay, wlien* will he pay from ? 
In such oases of calamity, there should 1 k> po.stponcmcnt of recovery. 

12858. Do you suggest that after inve.stigation postponeinents might l>e granted 
more liberally than they are now done ? — Yes. 

12859. Has your society experienced any difficulty about keeping goods in godowiis ? — 
No difficulty has been experienced. 

12860. fSo you do not w'ant any sfXK'ial facility in that behalf from (b>vemment ? — 
Of course, the rents charged for the godowiis are rather in some (*ases prohibitive, and 
the godowns are not well-fitted for the jiurpos** for which we use them. What we do is 
that we get a house on rent, which is a katcha house, sometimes with all combustible 
materials, and we store our grain there, it, therefore, bt^comes more difficult for insurance 
oompanies to insure our goods. For our business to be on a firm footing it would Ixi 
better if Government were to grant us a site for godowns, and we will build godowns. 

12S6I. Apart from your society, is there enough accoirunodatioii for godowns ? — 
Yes, but they are iinsuitable houses. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Khaa Saheb ALLAHBUKSH KHAN, M.L.C. Shikarpur. 

RqiSM to tho UuMtionnaare. 

I lda<ytr of three ways by which the agriculturist of the district obtains finances for 
oultfwUon and improvemeats of his lands and domestic exposes. 

Saheb AUakbuM 
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Bania money- lenders who are divided in two o lasaes : (1) bam.ia ahO|>keeper 
and (2) bhalavina. These keep to themselves the dealings of about 90 per cent, of the 
agricmiturists. Bania shopkeeper advances money to small khaUdars t4'> reasonable 
limits, in cash, corn, clothes, etc. This ho recovers with interest which is charged from 
18 to 24 per cent, at the end of the season. If, however, very unfortunately a bad year 
intervenes owing to dood or frost, the agriculturist is granted extension. But as the 
agriculturist's plight is very hard and his income hardly sufficient for his living, 
the liabilities remain and with exorbitant interest accrued on it, ultimately cause him to 
dispose of his laud. I know of many instances w^here a bania shopkeeper who started 
his business on handful of articles, has acquired large landed property in the above 
manner. No. (2), i.e., bhahivina,i advance money to big zemituiar^ and by virtue of 
such advances acquire the right to the disposal of the zemindar's grain. The interest 
charged by this class of money-lenders is comparatively low, «.c. from 0 to 12 percent., 
but they aze adequately compensated by tlio commission they earn on the sale of the 
grain. 

'J’he scz'Ond source is the < o-operative banks and societu^s. Thei'c are only two 
cu-(»perative Izaiiks in the district, which as far as I am infomud tinance about 0 pt^r cent, 
of the agriculturists. From this ligurc it will l)o observed that the work done by these 
institutions is negligible. With the prestmt condition of these societies, 1 do not think it 
possibh* to oust bania mom* v- lenders. The difficulties are that an agriculturist has carried 
on business with a baniu inoru‘y-lcnder from his fore-fathers and is perjzetually indebted 
to him. eVunparing a money -lender with a co-operative bank, he appears to me easily 
azjcessible and accommodating. Unlike the co-operative bank he advances money with- 
out making minute enquiries and does not keep him in suspense. This is all due to the 
illiteracy of the masses, which should as a first step be removed. 

As referrtHl to in the preceding paragraph, an agriculturist carries his business with a 
bania money-lender from father to son even at a great loss and is always under his debts. 
Measures should, therefore, l>e taken by the co-o|>erative banks to relicvt^ agriculturists 
of the indebtedness by granting them long-term loans at <-heaper rates. 

The co-operative banks as they exist to-day, each by itself, can be of more utility if they 
are all put together. As an imlividual concern, it caiznot stand the competition nor does 
its scanty resources p(3rmit its giving loans for long duration. Its funds lx?ing limited, 
with no prospect of liberal credit ahead, it triwles on smooth path of advances for current 
cultivation. 1 therefore recommend very strongly that all the oo-operativc institutions 
should be amalgamated and the Bank as a whole should have unlimited credit with the 
Imperial Bank of India, at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. The revised Bank will be in 
a position to advance money for redemption of old debts and improvement of lands. 

The process of giving loans should Ije simplified and the period for disposing of a case 
considerably retiuced. The Record of Rights should be re-arrangini so that at a glance, 
the impressions of the true affairs be had. The agriculturists are used to conv^enience 
and unless we follow in the foot-steps of money-lenders wdth certain restrictions, we shall 
not bo able to improve the agriculturists’ position. 

The third source of the finance is the taccavi loans by Government. The rate charged 
on thesfz is about fij per cent. In view of the fact tliat an agriculturist has to incur out of 
pocket expenses to raise taccain from the Government and also of the possibility that he 
might raise a loan from the co-operative bank, I recommend that the Qoveniment should 
put a stop to such loans in future. It should leave the work, now done by the 
Government to the co-operative bemks. In lieu of the trouble, the Government should 



ttii;dert*k» to collect ioetftlinents of loans, on behalf of the co-operative biuik, along with 
ita land aaaeaement. 

The difficulties with regard to the sale of grain through the co-operative aocietiea are 
the same as mentioned above. They cannot purohaae grain on their own account nor can 
they advance sums before the com is actually stored with them. This will never suit the 
agriculturist who requires money beforehand to cultivate his lands. To facilitate the 
work of sale, I propose that the sale sooiotiee, which also exist by themselves, should be 
affiliated to the co-operative banks. Each co-operative bank branch should have under 
its control a number of such societies at different centres. To bear out the local 
competition, they should manage to sell grain at different places and should even send it 
outside the Province if the rates are favourable there. 

Oral Evidence. 

12862. Ths Chairman: You are a zemindar in Shikarpur ? — Yes. 

12863. You are also Chairman of the Shikarpur Zemindari Bank ? — Yes. 

12864. What is the usual system of cultivation here ? Do the zemindars cultivate 
through harts, or do they cultivate through hired labour ? — Usually they cultivate 
through hired labour. Sometimes they cultivate through haris. 

12865. Are the haris financed by the zemindar, or have they to go to the bania ? — In 
some cases when the zemindar is rich, he gives loans to his haris, hut generally they have 
to go to the bania, 

12866. When the Ikari goes to the bania, does the ztmimlar take responsibility for the 
repayment of the loan, or he has nothing to do with it 1 — He only helj)8 the bania 
to recover ; he is not responsible for it. 

12867. Are the lands here given on batai and not for « ash rent ? — There is a system of 
cash also. When they are given for cash, then no advan(‘es are given by zemindars. 
When they are given on batai, they are given finance for eiiltivation and seed. Seed is 
not advanced, and the co^t of the seed is home by the cultivator. 

12B68. What is the system of batai here ? Do they share half and half In some 
cases zemindars do take more, but usually they take half. In case of rice cultivation it is 
half and half, but in case of juar, three shares go te the zemindar and two shares go tf) the 
cultivator, but that is not the usual system. 

12869. When the zemindar makes advances to tlie hurt, does he recover any 
interest f — No. 

12870. Does he take a larger share Y — If he is a Hindu zemindar, he takes interest, 
but if he is a Mohamedan, he takes no interest. 

12S71* Does he not take a larger share of the produce in that case ? — No. 

12872. What is the usual rate for a hari, if he borows from the bania ? — Banias have 
their shojNi in the village, and when the cultivator has to borrow from them, he goes to 
the shop. He does not take ten or twenty rupees, but he takes some articles and keeps 
his acooxint with the bania. At the time of harvest, the bania goes to him and the 
andtlvator pays in kind and sometimes in cash- ^ 

12873. Is the rate not settled ? Supposing he takes one maund oi juar, he hat to 
return H.naaund t— ^-Yes ; especially in this district they charge much more. 

KUn SaM AUaJU)uk^ Khan. ^ 



When the zemindar bat to borrow, what interest has he to pay t — He borrows 
St 13 to 24 per cent. 

1^76. If he is a big zemindar ^ and he borrows from bttalavina 1 — In that l ase it is 6 to 
12 per cent., but such zemindars may be five to ten per cent. 

12876. Who is a bhalavinn ? — He is a commission agent. He charges from 6 to 
12 per cent. 

12877. Is there also a condition that the grain must be taken to him for sale ? — Yes, 
that is always the condition. 

12878. Have most of the cultivators to take loans for cultivation purposes ?• — Yes ; 
I think 95 per cent, have to. 

12879. What do you think has been the effect'of the Sind Kncuml)ered Estates Act? 
Has it afiected the ci-edit of the zemindar ? — My personal opinion is that it has ; b\it when 
I consulted my friends, they said that it has not afiected. My personal opinion is that it 
has on the contrary harmed by reducing the credit of the zemindar, 

12880. I see that you are in favour of l entralisation of co-0|X'rativo finance V — 
Yes. 

12881. But you are not in favour of centralisation of maiiageiueiit ? — Of management 
also. There should be a zetnindari bank in every taluka^ and the ialvka bank may send 
one or two representati ves to the central V>ank. 

12882, The taluka bank should be managed by whom ? — By tlu^ laluka zemindar, 

12883. That is to say, the poAver of grantuig loans should be in hands of the taluka 
board ? — Yes, subject to the <‘ontrol of the central hoard. 

12884. Is it your idea that more funds will ^ omc to the central organisation ?— Yes ; 
and there will be greater development. 

12885. Are you not in favour of the r4ovcrnmont system? — No. 

12886. At present is there any source from widt h loans for long-teiin could l>c 
obtained for land improvement besides Govenunent taccavi ? — No. 

12887. Bo you not think some system is necessary under which land improvement 
loans can be obtained! V — It is quite necessary that there should l>e some source from which 
a man can get loans for lajid improvement. 

12888. VV^ould you prefer non-Govei iiiucjii finance ? — It should be govcnied by people 
and not by Government. 

12889. Have they appointed any local committees to mlvise alxnit the distribution 
of taccavi ? — No ; it might be on accomit of floods that they have appointed in 
Thar Parkar and in this district. 

12890. Have you any experience of the working of that system ?— It is working better 
than it would have been if it w'as worked by Government agency. 

12891. As regards co-operative sale society, do you agree that the sale organisation 
is necessary ¥ — It is necessary. 

12892. What should be done to get zemindars to sell their produce through the sale 
organisation ¥ — I think time is neces8a^J^ 

12893. How many members have you ¥ — Fifty-flve. 

12894. How many of them do you think dei^end solely on the zemindari bank 
1 think si|ph members would be about 15 or 20. 
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1289ft« And othen have to go to soimtra 1 — Yee. 

12896. Tfl that becauwe the limit is low ? — ^Yes ; the limit of the bank was Rs. 500. 
Three talukas in the Upper Frontier are affiliated with the taluka bank, and there zemindnra 
have large holdings and, therefore, Ra. 500 is too small a sum for such big holders. 
We have, therefore, increased the limit from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

12897. But some witnesses have said that if you make finance easy, they would 
borrow more ? — That is true because people are illiterate. 

12898. Is there any supervision exercised ? — What we do is that we give credit 
to the man and tell him to take the money up to his cre<lit as necessity arises 
by instalments. 

12899. Are they doing that ? — Yes, they are doing that, and that is the only way 
to encourage people until they are educated. * 

12900. l)c> they not take in lump Ko ; as the bank Is in infajicy, wo sec that we do 
not lend to zemindnra who would waste. 

12901. Is there anything l>oing done by zemindari hanks to encourage savings of 
^)eople as in the case of co-operative societies they have to contribute some small amount 
every year ? — The 8hikai*pur Zemindari Bank is ifi its infancy, and not a year has 
passed. 

12902. Do you not think it would be the main fuiu tion of a zarnindari bank y — 

I should think so. 

12903. Professor Kale : Is it your view that district banks should 1 h? replaced by th<! 
branches of the Central Bank 1 — Ko. 

12904. A suggestion has been put forward before us that the Central Bank in Kara<‘hi 
should c ontrol the whole finance of co-oj)erative soiieties in Sind V — Yes ; but with the 
representatives of taluka committee on the Ontral Bank Board. 

12905. Quite true ; but the <listrict banks will disappear according to their propowd. 
There would he no district banks as su<‘h, and there will l)e only bjanches of the Central 
Bank, and it is through branches of the Central Bank that the primary societies will 
be financed ? — I do not agree with that. 1 personally think that thtne should l>o taluka 
zemindari banks. 

12906. The Chairman : Do you make a distijvction ladween zemindari baivks and 
co-operative societies ? — Yea. 

12907. So far as credit societies are concerned, do you want the present arrangement 
to continue V — I think so. 

12908. Mr. V. L. Mehta: Y'ou suggest that the process of giving loans should be 
simplified. Do you refer to zemindari banks, or do ytm refer to village stxieties ?— 
Zemindari banks. 

12009. What is your suggestion t — We shouUl have a copy of the Record of Rights, 
HO that if the property of a man is mortgaged, we iran at once know before we advance 
money, That is the only facility we want. 

12910. Others ise there are no delays as in ordinary village societies 1 do not think, 

I think it is iiecessary in the beginning, because we have to send the application to the 
Aasistajat Registrar. 

Khtm Sidkeb Mkthbuksk Khan, 1 
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Woiild yau like that «y«tem to continue 7 — It h*8 been continued, end wo 
might continue it for one year. 

12912. About financing the Aum, is it a practice here for zemindars to stand 
sureties to co-operative societtes for loans taken by haris from sookties ?■ — 1 do not 
know that. 

1291*1. Is it a common exf>erience here that these karis stick to one zemindar 
or do they change zemindnrn and run away ? — It depends on the facilities they receive. 
If the season is good they repay ; but if i^ro^js fail, they bt'come helpless and camiot 
repay. 

12914. It is a fact that they involve the zemindar into liabilities and then run 
away 1 — C'ertainly it is, l>e< auBe the hart is given advances by the zemindar^ arid if 
the crops fail for one or two years, the cultivators <-annot jiay and run away, and tlie 
zemindar will naturally suffer, 

12915. Some witnesses have told us that in villages there is no difticiilty^ almut smaller 
khatedars and smaller zemindars getting accounts from banian from whom they l)orrow, 
if they demand from them. What is your experience ? — Then^ is no difficulty ; they 
get accounts if they ask for them. 

12919. Mr. Kaviat : Would it Ik^ possible to get long-term deposits from Musalman 
zmiindiirs, say, fixed deposits for five years ? — Yes ; if Government will take pro]>er 
interest. 

12917. l>o you mean if the rate of interest is proper ? — If tlie Collector and 
the (k)ramissioncr of the division will take interest and encourage zemindars and induce 
them to deposit their money, the bank will get long-t<*rm deposits. 'Fhe zemindars 
will ac cept the interest willingly, and even the Musalman zemindars would not obje<'t 
to it, if it is knoum as a State bank. They do not take interest (dther from Hindus 
or from Mohamedans, but if it is Government money, there is no objection to 
receiving it. 

12918. Such money might facilitate loans for land improvement ? — Yes. 

12919. About the Sind Encumbered Estates Act, so far as your own j^)erKonal opinion 
goes, would you like it entirely alwlished or nuMlitied ? — I would suggest that it shuuki 
be substituted by some A<d but not abolished. There may be some restrictions on the 
zemindars not to dispose of their lands. At prc.sent if the zemindar has property worth 
ten lakhs of rupees and if he wants five thousand rupees, he cannot get it. He has to go 
to bhdlavina and get money at 20 or 80 per c-ent. whereas in the case of sowcars, who may 
have one or two lakhs of rupees, they have two credits. They can get money from the 
people of the town, and they can get money from the Imperial Bank, and there they have 
to pay only 6 or 8 per cent, but the zemindar has no credit. He lives away from 
the town and neither the people nor the bank would give him money because of the 
Act, Mod naturally the zemindars have lost their credit on account of the Act. 

12020. ISo yon do not object to the method by which the claims are deeided, but you 
object to the curtailment of the credit because of the Act ? — Yes. 

12921- The Chairman : Are you in favour of restricted tenure being introduceci in the 
case of zemindars, so that they would be able to get money 7 — I think at least for the first 
ten years it is absolutely necessary to keep the Act till people are educated. 

* 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. SAVED HAJAKSHAH, Churman, Co-operative Soeiety, Sliikaifur. 
Replies to the Questionmdre. 

Tb© Eigrioulturistti obtain finance for expenaoB during cultivation from (1) oo>operatiTo 
ftooieties, (2) money-lenders and (3) taccavi from Government. 

The rates of interest in this district are as under ; — 

The oo-operativo societies charge interest from Ij^ to If pies per rupee per month mid 
interest on taccavi loans is If pies per rupee per month. Money-lenders charge generally 
37f per cent, on the security of land mortgaged with them, while the co-operative 
societies advance loans on the suretyship of two members only. The interest charged 
hy money-lenders is very exorbitant and, moreover, their conditions are hard. 

The hernias in order to evade the provisions of the existing protective legislatuia 
generally advance cash loans by having outright sale deeds executed. There, however^ 
exists an understanding between the parties whereby the land is restored to the owner if 
iho loan is repaid pimctually. In actual practice, however, it is found that more often 
iiian not the lands pass out of the hands of the real owners and go to the aowcars* 

The remcnly for the present defects in agricultiiral finance in my opinion is that : — 
There should be at least two co-operative societies in each tapa which should freely 
advance loans to zemindars. With a view to make the working of the co-operative socie- 
ties smooth, the revenue officials should have clear instruotions to co-operate sincerely 
and give ready effect to the execution of the arbitration awards sent to them. 

The money-lendci‘8 advance loans on their own terms. Government taccam is not 
HO freely available. It is the co-operative banks and societies which co-operate between 
themselves and help the zemindars materially. 

Produce is sold through the local mercihants who charge commission and other charges. 
The banian do not give proper price or weights and the agriculturists very much suffer in 
consequence. There are only bania merchants in this district who take chief part in the 
marketing of the produce and purcliaRe and sell to their own advantage. The charges 
for internal remitteuice through the post offices are heavy while remittance by local hundts 
is not quite safe. liemittance through registered banks on small commission will solve 
the difficulty and the commission charged by the co-operative banks for the purpose 
should olso bo decreased. 

Question 3. —The value of rice land per acre ranges from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 and that 
of other land from Rs. 60 to Rs. 160. If land is put to auction for arrears of land 
revenue, etc., the bids offered are generally those given for relinguished holdings, and 
paddy land fetches about Rs. 300 per acre, and ordinary land from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 per 
acre. Purchase of land by private negotiation depends upon the inclinations of the 
purchaser and the degree of necessity compelling the seller to dispose of his land. 

Question 4.— -There are no land mortgage banks or other banks in Sind to provide 
long-term credit. My suggestions about providing adequate finance to zemindars and 
imjwroving their condition are as under : — 

More co-operative banks may be started in the district which may advance long-term 
loazis to the agriculturists. 

The organization of sale societies should be pushed on. 

There is no impediment against mortgage of land. 

Bayed Sajemskak. 



Th« <il6i#peratiw Movement in this distrii t haa been fcairly uAefuI in mseting tJie 
fiiiaiicj^ needs of the agriculturists t4) a fairly good extent, but still there is much 
scope and need for expausioj). 

The condition of the agriculturists will improve niatorially if rules regarding lending 
are made more elastic. 

Societies teach meml>ers the habit of thrift as they are required to save soiuethiiig 
annually in the shape of shares. The share capital goes on growing gradually which 
means that the zemindars are saving as much. 

Post oliice cash certificaU^s though a very sound investment arc not yet so popular as 
the rate of interest on them is not so attractive. 

The zemindars generally utilize their savings, if they have aiiy^ in purchasing new laruU 
and effecting improvemenls in them. 

Oral Evidence* 

12022. The Chairrmin : You are the Chairman of the Shikarpur Co-ojMjrative 
Society ? — Yes. 

12923. Wh(‘ti was the society started ? — It was started in 1018. 

12924. So it is ten years old ? — Yes ; and the reserve final is Us. 8,435 

1^925. There is a rule that after the first jears the iiiernhcrs <‘an distribute half 
tlie reserve fund amongst themselves. Was that distributed 'i — No. 

12920. How many members have you 't — At presmit we have sovonty memliers. 

12927. And vvliat is the working capital Y- -Us. 29,970. 

12028. Is that enough for all the niember.s Y— 1 do not think it is enough. 

12020. Do the membi'rs have to go to sotvears ? — VYry few. 

12030. Do many of the mcmliers get sufticient amount for cultivation exfienses T — 
The limit is only uii to Rs. 500. 

12931. But it can be increased Y — Yes. 

12932. Do the small khatedars for whom Rs. 500 is enough go to som'ars ? — They have 
not to go to soivcars. , 

* 12933. But the big zemindars have to ? — Yes. 

12934. Cannot arrangements lie made to finance big zemindars from y<iur society T — 
We caimot do that unless some rules are framed. 

12935. Do you think that the limit should be increased Y — Yes. 

12930. In your statement you say that money-lenders generally charge 37} per 
cent.? — Yes. 

12937 Is it usual ? — Yea, 

12938. Is it for haris or small khatedars ? — For small khatedars and sometimes for big 
khatedars also. 

12939. Have your members taken advantage of the sale society ? — YYs. 

12940. Do all your members send their produce to the sale society ? — Yes, with the 
exception of a few. 

12941. Those who take advances from the bania have probably to send it to him ? — 
That must be only five i>er cent. 

MO V JOO — 19 



12942. You Bay that remittauce by local kundia is not quite safe, la it because kundn 
are diahonourod here ? — Yes, because sometimes local man failed. 

12943. Have many cases occurred like that ? — Yes. 

12944. Recently ? — Yes. 

12945. Were they shroffs 1 — No, they were merchants. People lost their conhdence 
in them, and they do not buy hundis. 

12946. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Remittan(;e from where to where ? IH> you mean remit- 
tance from village to Rliikarpur ? — Even from the village to Shikarpur or from Shikarpur 
to Karachi or somewhere else. 

12947, Chairman : Who does the business of remittance ? Agriculturists or 

zemindars do not buy hundis ? — No ; zemindars only do that because they generally 
remain outside the tovm bo that they deposit their money with the hania in their villages 
and ask the bania to give them their hundis and when they go to Shikarpur they find it 
difficult to cash them. 

12948. As regards the Co-operative Movement, you say that there is still scope for 
expansion. Do you mean the extension of a large number of societies ? — Yes ; there 
should be at least two co-ojx'rative societies in each tapa. 

12949. 1 expc^ct it is a que.stion of supervision and more staff ? — Yes. 

12950. You say that societies teach members the habit of thrift; that is to %ay 
they buy shares — Yes. 

12951, Do they deposit ? — Yes. 

12952. How much do you have by w'ay of deposit ? — Rs. 300. 

12963. That is small V — It is on aecomit of bad years. 

12954. Mr. V. L. Mehta : What are the rates of commission charged by co-operative 
banks for remittance piirj)Oses ? — They are eliarging nujre than two aruias. 

12955. Cannot you pay the money in the treasury ? — Sometimes we pay, but it takes 
15 to‘20 days. 

12966. If the delay is alxdished, could you remit through the treasury ? — Yes, 

12957. 'As regards rules regarding the lending by co-o^ierative societies, would you 
like them to remain elastu* ? — Yes ; the limit should be increased. 

12968. Do you mean instead of Rs. 600 the limit should be raised to Ks. 1,000 ? — 
Yes, and even more in special cassis. 

12959. At present if a member wants Rs. 1,000 can he get from the society ? — Yes, 
but ho cannot get more than Rs. 1,000. 

12960. Would you like them to advance more than Rs. 1,000 ? — Certainly. 

12961. But the power of sanction will remain with the Deputy Registrar? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee, then adjourned and reassembled at Bombay on Monday^ 
the 3rd February 1930* 


Mr* Bayed Hajonshah. 
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Monday, February 3rd, 1930. 
BOMBAY. 


PRKSBN T : 

Mr. J. A. Mai>an, C.l.E., I.C.S, (Chairman) 

Mr. L. D. h . Bucklky. Prof<‘8Bor V. O. Kalk. 

Mr. H. V. Dbsai. Mr. R. 8. Kamat. 


Mr. R. P. Masani {Secretary). 


Mr. J. G. RIDLAND, Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank 
of India, Bombay. 

Oral Evidence. 

12962. The Chairman : Mr. liidland, you ai'c the Si'cretary and Treasurer of 
the Imperial Bank of India, Bombay Circle ? — Yck. The Bombay Circle includes Sind 
alvo. 

12963. Can you tell m to what extent your Bank is financing apriculttire 
either directly or indirectly at present 1 1 take it that you are not making any loans 

rliroctly to agriculturists ? — We as a rule finance agriculturists through shroffs. We 
also make advances against grain and othfT produce direct; in sonic cases jicrhaps to 
agricultnri.sts, but, as a general rule, we advance to middlemen who purchase the produce 
from agriculturists. 

12964. Wg \vere told in Sind that you hav<^ started making advances direct to big 
zemindars ? — Yes, we have been trying to push this method for some time. 

12965. Has this been developing w'ell ? — It is devJoping rather slowly because of the 
prejudice agaist handing over stof'ks to the Bunk as security. 

12966. This is mostly in mofussil areas. 35o you have any such difliciilties 
in presidency towns ?- — Yes. 

12967. Are advances against prodiiw made to big cultivators or to small ones 
also ? — Even to a small man advances against prtKluce are made. 

12968. I think Sir Norman Murray in his evidence before the Hilton Y^oung Commis- 
sion does make a reference to this and says that advances are also made to small 
dealers ? — Yes, I understand that in the Madras Presidency, they are financed to a larger 
extent than is possible in the Bombay Presidency and in Sind, I believe that in 
the Madras Presidency there are more small cultivators than in this PreMidenoy, 
I know that some branches in the Madras Presidency give a large number of loai^s 
against stocks in godowns. We are trying to develop this method here, and we have 
been meeting with a certain measure of success. 

12969. Are goods deposited in your own godowns ? — No, they are stored in private 
godowns under the Bank’s lock and key. 

12970. Ar« you in a position to say anything as to the feasibility of having licensed 
warehouses in India ? Probably you know one of the questions wne have to consider 
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is how far it is feasible to start warehouses licensed by Gorernment or other public bodies* 
•nd to keep control over them in different areas so that advances could be made against 
the security of such goods ? — You already have something of the kind in the Bombay 
Port Trust warehouses. The receipt of the Bombay Port Trust is quite sufiQcient evidence 
of possession, and an advance can be made against it, but I have already referred to the 
prejudice on the part of merchants against pledging their stocks to the Bank as security. 
This prejudice is very strong and we are trying to break it down, and have succeeded to 
a fair extent in some places, but it may militate against the proposal. 

12971. Bo you accept railway receipts as collateral security for advances ? — No, 
because a railway receipt has not the same legal significance as a bill of lading. It doe.s 
not absolutely entitle the holder to the goods in the same way as a bill of lading does, 
but wo accept bills, usually demand bills, with railway receipts attached. Many soy 
that we finance cotton mendiants by allowing them to draw against cotton in transil , 
and to this extent, it may said, we accept railway receipts. 

12972. It has been suggested to us by the f’hamber of Commerce that the railway 
receipt ehould be made a negotiable in.strument. Bo you agree with this view ? — Vc^. 
I think it will Ik? very helpful. 

12973. Could you give us some particulars about the dail}^ average balance 
of Government lying witii your Bank at different centres, free of interest ? — Government 
do not keep their balances with the Bank at different centres. Their account is kept 
at our Central Office. There is one account for the Government of India, and the balance 
of receipts and payments at each of the branches and local head offices throughout India 
is adjusted once a month, that is to say, Government receipts and payments every month 
are adjusted at each office and the eonesponding debit or credit balance is tiansb rn d 
to the main account at the Central Office. 

12974. You were speaking about advances against produce. Is it a fact that you 
refu.se to advance against cloth ? — No, it is nut a fact. It is quite <‘t>ntrary to the fact. 

12975. You are making advances against cloth? — Yes. A considerable amount has 
been advanced on the security of cloth, either directly against bales in our possestion or 
indirectly by the hypothecation of stocks of cloth as collateral .security. Wc are 
always willing to consider business of this nature. 

12970. How many branches have you in this Presidency ? — Including the town 
branches here, there are 49 in the Bombay Circle. 

12977. It is said that the branches of your Bank as well as of the joint stock bank* 
drain away capital from districts, and make it rather difficult forlhe trade, agriculture 
and industries of these districts being financed properly at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Bo you think that this view is correct ? — No, I am opposed to this view. I w'ould say 
that in any bank with a number of branches it is bound to happen that, at t ome of these 
deposits wd 11 exceed the advances which can lx? given locally, and at others the reverse 
will occur. The object of extending branches is twofold, to tap the sources available 
for the receipt of deposits and at the same time to find suitable investment for the bank’s 
funds at various places where this can be done. 

12978. Would it be possible for you to give us some figures in some branches showing 
how much money you tap and how much you invest ? — I understand that th^se figures 
are being collected by the Hanging Governors and will be submitted whei) they give 
evidence before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. J. G. nW4ind. 
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12970k Will they not be available for this Province 7 — They will be available through 
the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. The Managing Governors are collecting 
figures for the whole Bank. 

12980. We have been told by some people that the branches of the Imperial Bank 
of India have been vey useful to trade and industry, but many people have said that they 
have been unfairly competing with joint stock banks and with indigenous bankers, 
cjspecually as the Imperial Bank receives large deposits from Government free of interest, 
while the other banks do not have similar concession. What is your view ? — J would say 
that in return for balances kepi by Government this Bank con<lucts, free of cliargc, the 
whole of the Treasury business of the Government (that is to say, the receipt and 
payment of all moneys due to and by Government, also collections and remittance of 
funds on behalf of all Government departments), and maintain currency eliests, at 
their local liead ofticis and branches throughout India, supplying the necessary 
accommodation and staff for these purposes. The cost to the Bank of these services is a 
very consitU rable itemof expenditure. The Bank also grants w^ays and means, advances 
to Gove rnment from time to time and maintains cash reserves sufiieient for the banking 
requirements of the country. The public get cheap remittances between all our ofilces 
and brandies and have also the facility of ( xchanging notes for coins and ? he rv rm at 
offices where we conduct Government busirn'ss. In addition to these various servics, 
we liave also assisted (b)\crnnK nt in the sprCvad of l>aidung facilities and the education 
of the p(<)ple in banking halhts by the op<*ning of lOO new branches, alto in the floating 
of loans and in our general eo-operal ion on all questions of currency and 
exchange. If this is put on debit dde of the book, I think tin' advantage that we Ijave 
owing lo the free use of (loveniment balance is v'ery much discounted. 

12981. Would it be possible to find out what the cost of the establishment for render- 
ing all these servic'os to Govcniment is, on one side, and the profit you get on Government 
balances free of inkTcst, on tlic other side ? — I think it is possible to reckon the amount 
of expenditure to maintain all these services for Government. 

12982. Has this been doiu* ?~ T iKdiove this w'as done in connection with the proposal 
to establish a Beserve Bank in India. 

12983. Is it available ? — No, it is not available to me. J think the Managing 
Goveniors will probably Ix^ willing to give this information when they will l>e examined 
by the Central Banking Knquirv' Committee, and, no doubt, it wnll be made available to 
the Provincial Committee. 

12984. Is itf>ot with yon ? — No. 

12985. kSevcral witnesses have told us that many of these branches are not paying. 
Could you tell ns w’hy ? — This is a confidential matter about which I laBeve the Manag- 
ing Governors are giving evidence before the Central Banking Enquiry ("ommittee. 

12986. It would be confidential perhaps to ask whether a particular branch is paying 
or not, but would it bo regarded as confidential if you are asked to give informa- 
tion generally ? — I think the question will bo put in this form to the Managing Governors. 

12987. But can we get information about this Province ? — I think they would like to 
deal with the branches as a whole. I think this question eminently relates to the whole 
of the branches throughout India. 

12988. 4 We have been told that some of the branches of the Imperial Bank are opened 
at places where there are already branches of joint stock banks and there is just enough 
business for the latter. In consequence of the privileged position of the Imperial Bank^ 
the branch of the joint stock hank suffers. Can yon say whether this is a fact 7 — It i» 



a fact that some'of the new branclu s were opened at places where joint stock banks were ♦ 
already established. At the same time* in terms of our charter from Government, we 
were compelled to open a hundred branches at approved centres throughout India in 
five years, 

12989. Approved by Government ?— Yes, and it would have l^een difficult, if not 
impossible, to confine this numlx^r to places wliere no other bank existed. Moreover, 
Government nominated 25 {>er cent, of the places where new branches were 
opened. There is a general demand for increased banking facilities and it is impossible 
to meet this without making such facilities cheaper to the general public. 

12990. Coming to another question, how far arc shrojfa financed by the ’ 1 mperial 
Bank of India ? It has been stated tsdore us that shroffs are not given sufficient 
facilities by your Bank excHq)t in the j)rcsidcncy towns where hundi business is done ? — 

I have no figures with me. 1 think with regard to this question also, figures are being 
collected for the whole Bank and will be given by the Managing (Jovernors. In Bombay 
the shroffs are finaiu;cd to a considerable extent, in varituis ways, principally, by the 
rediscounting of bazar hills purchased by them and by direct advajiccs on personnl or 
other authorised security. At eert-ain upcountry places also (particularly at >Sukkur 
branch), their bazar bill j>nrchases (made', to finance tnide all over India) are 
rediscounted, but, as a rule, accommodation to shroffs is grunted at our branchea 
by advances by way of loans, cash credits or bills disei)untcii iind in some cases by 
advances against produce, 

12991. We are told that it is mainly the *Shikarpur shroffs who get siuth advances and 
not others. Is there any spe<’ial reason for this In this conncclioM, I would like to 
bring to the notice of the ('\)inmitte(* tlie fact that through the Multani shroffs trade is 
financed not only in this cit\\ but throughout India. Bills which are bought by Multanis 
in Bombay an^ mostly froiri Cutchi Memon merchants who linanee trade all over tliis side 
of India including Central India and Ckudral Ihovinces. ProducaMs purchased at places 
upciountry by these inorchants with funds remitted from Bombay obtained through 
shroffs from the Imptvrial Bank. In this way, the Bank has always financed upcountry 
trade to a great extent. ^ 

12992. Mr, Desai : You aie financing only one section of a particular community, 
the Cutchi Memons or Multanis. In the ease of Gujarat and Ji>oiithern Maratha Country, 
the merchants have some grievance against your Bank. I say that your Bank is nut 
financing on this side of Presidency ? — We have established braiu lu's at various places in 
Gujarat and in the >South and w'c are pii.shing our biiainess there, as far as we can, in 
order to reach the people who require aAX'ommodatioii, 

12993. I think your Ahmedabad branch is there for many years. How many usance 
hundis have l>een discounted at Ahmedabad ? You know' that it is the centre of trade in 
Gujarat. Might I «,sk you w'hether the custom applies to Gujarat with regard to 
the method of obtaining finance ? — Personally I do nob think so. The shroffs in 
Ahmedabad are very stnuig. The>y are big firms and have plenty of means. I do not 
think that the system of bazar hundis is in vogue in Ahmedabad in the same way as it is 
in Bombay. We would be only too glad if trade were financed in Ahmedabad by the 
purchase of bazar bills by shroffs who in turn could rediscount them with uf . 

12994. Tke Chairman : We are told in Ahmedabad and at other places except 
Shikarpur that usance hundis have disminished to a very great extent during the last few 
years and people are going in for darshani hundis ordy ? — Yes, the object may possibly 
be to esoapfe t-he stamp duty, 

Mr, J, G. jRuUand. 



12896 . We have boea told that your agents are not in close touch |vith local ooadi' 
tions, because they do not know the vernacular and that they are transferred too often. 
Ib that statement correct ? — Personally I do not think there is much substance in that. 
Our agents to a great extent are guided by the knowledge and expt^rieiiee of businessmen 
of their districts, who are constantly consulted by them. 

12996. Do you not have local advisory committees ? — No, wo do not have them. 
The information so obtained ivS carefully recorded, so that new agents have the btuielit of 
it. Then there is a connecting link between the old agent and the new agent, namtdy, 
the Banks’ shroffs or cash -keepers. These shroffs are Banks’ employees, and not out- 
siders. I do not think it is neces.ssary or desirable to apfioint local advisory committees. 

12997. It is stated that there is not much discretion left to the local agents, and it 
takes much time when pajiers have to be stmt to headquarters for sanction ? — I can say 
this, that Me do eveiything possible to avoid delay in this matter. The agents an^ givcui 
a certain amount of discretion, and refenmecs they make to head office for sanction for 
advantics which they have been asked to give nro dealt with the same day they 
are received. VV’e have a very etlicient system of dealing with all enquiries of this type, 
and we make- a point of .sending tlic reply the sanu' day’ by’ telegram, if .so required. 

1299S. You Invve opened several bra,n(wK?s, hut it would not bo pcj.s.siblo or practitail. 
I presume, to opcii brant'iu\s at. sm;dl jdaees, at least bw some time to (jomo. 1 find from 
the evidence Ixdon^ the llilton-Youno; ( 'oininission that th('rc wa.s a propo.sal for opening 
out-stationa of hranelu's a!rr‘:uly .si;\?t(?rl. Has any tiling bi'cn done in that direction ? — 
Yes, Me have sofue out-stations in tlie Bomba v Circle. 

12999. How are tlu'V run C- One of our employ^a s is put in elmi'ge ; the busiiufss 
done there i.s fur the most part advanei's against produce. 

13000. Tluire is a suggestion made, to ns by sev( ral M'itnesH<^s that a.s the Imperial 
Bank cannot oixai l.»ranelu‘s in, .say, ialuht towns and other .ymaller cemtrea, it might he 
advisable fur tlu’ Bank to tak<^ up some shrofj.'^, mIio are of the proper stancfing, and who 
can give proper securityy and appoint them as agents of the Bank. What is your opinion 
» about this propo.sal ? — In m\' ojunion the .suggestion is an interesting one, but 1 do not 
think it i.s a practical proposition. 

13001. Can yun gjve us yuuir riaxsons why you think it is m^t practical ? — ^There arc 
serious practical difficulties, 1 thinlv, espcciaily in the M’uy of controlling busine.s.s of this 
typo. Our bus’uie.s.s is restricted by our Act. At the ]tre.seiit tinu' with our own agents 
and Muth our omii eon-doyee.'^ and our existing system mo can be .satisfftHj that those 
rostrictions are fully ob.served. That Mmiild be on<^ of the practical dilficulties tn know 
that thrvse guarant-ee ahroff's or agents Mould 1x5 strictly carry ing out iht5 torms of our Act, 
Also I think these ahrojfa are doing their own business, and here wo como down to the 
personal element, it m ould be loft to the ahrojja to say wlion Bclccting business whether 
advances M’ero on behalf of the Bank or himself. 

13002. If they are put under the 8anK5 restrictions as you put your agents, for 
instance, to apply to head office for sanction, would the difiioulty still remain 1 — I think 
it will, 

13003. At present the shroff a are nc»t registered, and their accounts are not publishofl, 
but if they agree to get themselves rogi.stered and to hav£5 their accounts audited by a 
Government or bank auditor, Mould that remove the difficulty to some extent ? — 
It would depend upon what the registration would be. Would the shroffs be n^tjuired to 
submit their balance sheets showing their position ? 
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13(K)4. Yes then* I not know whether this would result in the Bank giving 

them additional facilities or withdrawing facilith^s already given. 

13005. If they were registered and if their accounts were audited, would the 
difficulties of appointing them as agents of the Imperial Bank still remain ? — I do not 
think it would remove all the practu?al difficulties. 

13000. I>o you think that it is possible to give greater fadlities to the ahroffB 
as a (;las8 than what are being given at prescuit ? — Hhrofjs in the rm^JuasiU I suppose ? 

13007, Yes? — I thmk it would be, if they could get ovc^r the prejudice that exists 
against pledging their stocks. 

13<X)8. That is as regards shrojfa^ who are doing oomrnissifin agency business ? — Yes, 

1 think most of the shroffs uixjoimtry do such business. They buy produce or tlioy give 
advances to holders of produce and in turn they want finance in addition to their own 
funds to handle their business. If they w^oiild more readily pledge their stoiiks, whether 
their own or held on Ix'ihalf of other jx*ople, that would facilitate our giving them accom- 
modation. As 1 have said, we are making progress in this direction and are inducing the 
people generally to overeonio th(‘ prejudice and to pledge the stocks with us. Another 
possible way would the extension of the system of re-di8<H>uuting trade bills. 

13009. Can you tell us in what way your Bank is licljiing the (.'o-operative 
Movement ? — Wo act as their bankers for the custody of ibcir balances, and w^e give 
thorn advances on socuiity. 

13010. Were some concessions withdrawn recently ? We heard about it in 

Karachi 1 — Yea, certain concessions were withdrawn!. 

13011. Were there any special rea-^ons ? — Yes, vre, now giv'o the saint' facilities to th<^ 
eo-op(^rativc banks as to other Indian banks. Also as agt'tu.s to (Joverrnneiit Ave give 
the benefit of transfers to and from our branebes at jiar, when such transfers relate to 
purely co-operative business. 

13012. We see from a note which was .submitted by thi' ({overninent of India to the 
Joint 8i'leet Committee on the lleserve Bank of India Hill that the finance provided by 
your Bank for the Co-operative Movement in Bombay is less than in other ^ 
major provinces of India. Are there any special reasons for this ? - d’hc reason, I think, 
must be the eomparatively greater .strength of the Bombay Provincial Bank. 
My recollection of the balance sheet- of the Bombay Provincial Bank is that it has deposits 
of about one and a half crore and has advanced to co-ojx^rativc societies only about half 
that amount. 

13013. The credit alloAved by your Bank to the Bombay Provincial Bank has, we are 
informed, been withdrawn because of tlie ffoating charges on its general assets created 
in favour of delienturo holders. As the Bank has a separately in\'ested sinking fund of 
three and half lakhs as against eight lakhs of long-term delientures, and Iwsides 
has holdings in Goveniment securities valued at forty lakhs, do you not think that your 
Bank would be sufficiently protected for a t?redit of four lakhs ?— It is a technic.al difficulty. 

13014. W© understand that the Maolagan Committee on Co-operation recommended 
that undrawn porCion of the cash credit given by the Imperial Bank might be useful to 
the co-operativ© bank as a fluid resource ? — It is only a technical difficulty. We are 
willing te give them adv^ances, provided our legal position is secured, and we were advised 
by our Icgql advisors that the Bombay Provincial Bank cannot pledge anything 
$pecificttlly, because the w’hole of their assets are pledged by the debentures issued by 
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them. I understand that they are taking legal opinion on the subject with a view to 
try to overcome the difficulty. It is not the case that we are not desirous of helping the 
Bank by giving it advances. On the contrary, we would be only too glad to do so. 

13015. Do you give any cash credit to the district banks ? — Yea, we are doing that, 
I think, at Jalgaon. 

13016. As regartls remittance transfer receipts, you said just now that so long as the 
facilities are required for purely co-operative purposes, you give them, but who decides 
the question ? Is it the local agent who decides whether a particular remittance 
is required for a co-operative purpose or not ? — In this matter our agents carry 
out instructions laid down by the Government in the R^^source Manual relating 
t/O remittance transfer receipts. are merely agents of Government in this niatter. 

13017. We are told in one district that the agent refused to remit certain motiey on 
the ground that in his opinion it was not meant for purely co-o])eiativo purposes, Avhile 
on the other hand, the co-operative bank held that it was for a eo-oj>erative purpose ? — 
What Avas eventually decided in that case ? 

13018. I could not tell you that. But avo are told it was the agent who decided and 
refused to remit ? — 1 think that is an isolated cast» and I do not know the particulars, 
lull our agents are agents of Government in this respect. 

13019. Have they authority to refuse ? — It is all laid dowm in the Resource Manual. 
I think they ha VC a right to ask for a certificate shoAving that the remittance is for u 
bona fide public p\irpose, and our agents must follow the rules laid down in the 
Resource Manual. 

13020. It is also stated that the agent refused to (diange currency notes into cash, and 
to convert currency notes of larger denominatiotis into notes of smaller denominations ? — 
1 am not aware of any instance. I will take up any particulai’ case that comes to my 
notice. Our usual praetic(> is to exchange cAUTency notes for coin and vice versa to 
a reasonable extent. 

13021. As regards youi relations Avith joint stock banks, bus tluTe bcwai any conflict 
regarding the optu’ations of the bankers’ clearing ho\ise ? — Tlierc Ints some 

misunderstanding in the past through some of the member banks not r(^alising that the 
Imperial Bank is merely a meralxu* of the cloariiifr house and not the ('learing house itself. 
The point in disputi^ lias not Ixam settled, 

1.3022. Ha ve all nu^mbers equal rights ? — Yes. 

13023. Has eatih meml>er equal votes ? — Yes, 

13024. Has there been any conflict al>out the discounting of local trade l)ill, especially 
Multani bills ? — There is always a conflict of int^^rests betw'<icn (;ompetitora in business. 

13025. As regards the preparations of your Bank’s balance sheet, your balance sheet 
is draw'n up in a different way from the balance sheet of the ordinary joint Bto(;k banks ; 
ia it so ? — Y'es, I submit our balance sheet* and the balance shcH-.t* of the Bank of India, 
and you can see the difference. Briefly, our balance sheet is drawn uj) according to the 
regulations of the Imperial Bank of India Act, and the joint stock banks draw up their 
balance sheets in accordance with the regulations of the Indian Companies Act. 

13026. Is tlyre any special reason why these two are drawn up in a different way T — 
I presume the I,.egislature hod good reasons for differentiating with regard to the form 
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of the balance sheota. Also, you have to consider the circumatanoos under which the 
joint stock bank’s balance sheet has to be made up in the present form. The origin of 
that was, I understand, the position that arose from the bank crisis in 1913, when a very 
large number of banks failed, and it was brought to light that many of them had 
granted advances to the promoters’ firms to an undue extent and on insufficient security. 
I think I am right in saying that it was edter that, that legislation was 
introduced by Goveniment as safeguards against the same state of affairs occurring in 
future. It was not made applicable to the Presidency Banks and the Imperial Bank, 
because safeguards already existed there. 

13027. I do not know whether you are in touch with the working of the newly started 
land mortgage banks ? — 1 am afraid, not. 

13028. Land mortgage banks are started with < lie idea of advancing long-term loans 
for debt redemption and land improvement to agriculturists. And it has been suggested 
that the bank should raise their capital mainly by means of long-term debentures, 
interest on which should be guaranteed by Government. That proposal has come to us 
from various witnesses, and the question is whether the Jmpi^rial Bank would be able to 
help such banks by subscribing to such debentures ? — In my opinioii, the establishment 
of land mortgage banks is a matter for private investors, and capittil should be provided 
by them. At the present time it does not seem to be a practical proposition from the 
point of view of investors to start these land mortgage banks to any extent. 

13(>29. If the interest on debentures is guaranteed by Government, would the 
Imperial Bank subscribe to these d(‘benture8 ?— The inte^rest and not the capital ? 

13030. No y — I consider that long-term finanee should be su})plicd by investors, and 
not by banks, siudi as the ImpfTiuI Bank of India. It is a great di.sadvantage to a bank 
to lock up its money in more (jr less jH^rmaneut inve.stnients. And land mortgage bank 
debentures would l>e a j)ermanent advance unrealisable within a reasoiifl bly short period 
unless there were a free market for such debentures throughoiit India. That would 
make a diffcitmce, and the debentures would then be on the same footing as Port Trust 
debenture, s or debentures of other public bodies. 

13031. It is proposed that tliese delxuitures should be floated not separately by each 
land mortgage bank, but by a central institution for each province. Would you 
rather have it for the whole eountry ? — As far as I can see, in the beginning the money 
must come from privatt^ investors or from Government if Government are prepared to 
advance it. But for the bank it would mean looking up nssets for an indefinite period. 

13032. As regards facilities for export and import business, it is alleged that at 
present Europtuin firms and individuals can get better facilities thaii Indian firms ? — 
As far as I know' there is no substance in that at all. Export business is hardly financed 
by us at all ; we are precluded by the Imperial Bank of India Act from dealing in 
foreign currencies and exchange and, therefore, we cannot take a large part in directly 
financing export business. Our advances to Indian firms and individuals largely 
preponderate over (>ur advaners to European customers. 

13033. Is that at headquarters or also in the di.stricls V— All over. The export 
business that we finance is insignificant. We give finance to a few' Indian firms which 
may be used for their export business ; but the extent to w hich that is done is very small. 

13034. Do you not finanee the purchase of agricultural produce by firms which 
export — Not beyond India. 
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.13035. Are you also in charge of public debt offices ? — We are. 

1303G, Do yon think there is any need to increase these offices V — No, bo fas as this 
Presidency is concerned. 

13037. Arc there sufficient facilities for the public ? — 1 think .so. If there had been 
demand for more public debt offices, it would have been met. 

13038. As regards the use of cheques, many witnesses have told us that the use of 
cheques would be encouraged if the vernacular was used for signing alri ady 

allow cheques to he written in vernacular. They are so writteai in large numhers every 
day in the Mandvi branch. 

13039, Do you expect Iht? drawer ol the <‘hcque to sign behue one of your olJieei s 7 — 
Yes, if the Bank pays any cheque, which arc forged, the Bank is resptajsibic and, 
therefore, \Ae have to be careful. 

13040. Mr. ])€<^ui : x\l the same time it should not be at tin' cost of the country ? — 
We allow five or ten cheques at a. time to he signed ])efoi(' a Bank officer, and these 

Imve to be kept under luck and key. In that- way 1 do not think that tiadc is 

Iiiiidered. 

13041. The (■hainnan : Is the use of cheques encouraged amongst people iu)t 
li now ing English ’/ — Yes, we are trying to do that by allowing cheques to be WTitten 

in vtunaenlar. Now^ with the spread of education more and more people know 

English, and the nceessity for this is not so much felt. 

13042. Has your Bank considered the question of giving interest on current 
accounts ? — That is a matter relating to general j>olicy, which is for the Managing 
Governors to decide. 

13043. I expect that Hie question has been eoiisideied before 7- — Yee, it has 
been considered. 

13044. Are there any i)eoi)]e to whom you do give interest on current accounts V- — 
No interest is allowed on any ordinary current accounts. 

13045. Have you any suggestions to make for encouraging the investment 
habit ? — I suggest education in regard to simple economic facts and the desirability 
of investing money at interest instead of hoarding it. 

13046. Do you think thei e is much hoarding in ornaments V — I think there is a lot of 
hoarding, and that is evidenced by the import figures of precious metals into India, 
wffiich are of large dimensions. 

13047. What is your experience 7 Do these precious metals come out in times of 
scarcity 7 — In my ow n i)ersonal experience I have known of actual hoards being realised 
in times of famine or scarcity in Gujerat. There is a regular market for gold ornaments 
in Ahmedabad *and when famine or scarcity conditions prevail, the sale of such gold 
always increases. 

13048. As regards the Negotiable Instruments Act, we have received certain 
suggestions. The first suggestion is that the hundi or cheque once drawn “ beai*er ” 
should always remain “ bearer.” Do you agree with that ? — Yes, I understand that a 
Bill to deal with this point has been circulaised. 

13049* Yes, but it has been held over until the Banking Committee hu.s jcportrd 7 — 



i3050. Are you in favour of reducing or abolifihing the stamp duty on usance hide ? — 
Yes. 

13051. Abolishing altogether ? — Not altogether, there should be some nominal 
stamp, because people like to see some stamp. But I think a reduction would help the 
creation of a discount market. 

13052. We have two suggestions made to us. One is that the stamp duty, which is 
at present one and a half anna for every Rs. 100, should be reduced to half an anna or a 
quarter of an anna, or should be abolished. What is your opinion ? — It would be for 
shroffs to express an opinion on that. I do not know to what extent the business would 
be increased by a mere reduction. I think the stamp duty should be a nominal amount. 
A great deal of business is done on one anna stamp at present which should really be 
on a two-month hundi stamp. 

13053. If the stamp duty on the mudati hundi were reduced to half an anna or a 
quarter of an anna per cent., do you think the business would recover ? — I do not 
think it would. 

13054. Would you not re * d iscount mwdaft hu 7 idis with only one anna stamp V — We 
cannot, because they arc improperly stamped and, therefore, illegal. 

13055. The other suggestion is that the Negotiable Inslninvents Act should be so 
amended as to offer protection to bankers for cheques drawn by one branch against 
another. Are you in favour of that ? — Yes. 

13056. Are you in favour of all suggestions made by the Chamber of Commerce ? — 
Yes. 

13057. Are supply bills and telegraphic transfers issued by you to all wdio apply, or 
only to those who have made previous aiTangements with you or the Deputy Controller of 
the Cuntincy ? — We supply telegraphic transfers on our branches to anybody. Supply 
bills are drawn on sub-treasuries and they are issued under instructions from the Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, In that case we merely act as agents to Government ; in 
the case of telegraphic transfers we do the business as bankers ourselves. 

13658 . Are these facilities to the general public satisfactory or would you like them to 
be extended ? — I think that transfers are given in India at a lower rate than in any other 
country. Probably, Mr. Buckley would know something about that. The charge of 
one anna per cent, for telegraphic transfers for Rs. 10,000 and over from any branch of 
the Imi>erial Bank to any other branch of the Imperial Bank in India is, I consider, 
a very reasonable rate. 

13069. Is it possible for your Bank to distinguish betw^een recognized shroffs and other 
customers in respect of issue of supply bills, demand drafts and telegraphic transfers, 
discounting at branches of demands bills on Bombay, advances^of all type ? At present 
we have been told by shroffs that they are treated just as any other customer. Could 
you give certain recognized g/irojfjTifcertainfacilities just as you give to joint stock banks ? — 
The difficulty there would be w^ho is to decide who a shroff ib ? I think it w'ould be very 
difficult to say that one man is a shroff And he should get a favoured rate, and that another 
man is a merchant and shroff, and he should not get a favoured rate. 

13060. Where there are no branches of your Bank, do you think remittance facilities 
could be improved through the post office. At present the charges are high ? — I doubt 
it. It w^ould depend on the amount of f^ds available at post offices. You would 
never know whether the particular post office drawn upon had money or not, and for that 
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reasonif a draft were issued on it the party might have to wait for payment, until somb 
stamps were sold, and the poet office had funds. I think it would be rather difficult to 
increase the facility through post office for that reason. 

13061. In Germany, it is stated that the Imperial Bank provides facilities for free 
transfer of funds from one branch to another. Do you contemplate the extension of 
similar facilities in India, especially in the light of the recommendation of the Hilton 
Young Commission that facilities for transfer of funds should be opened and extended ?' — 
I do not think that it would be reasonable to give transfers without any charge at all. 

13062. We were told in Sukkur that the concession, which you used to give to your 
clients for transferring money from one branch to another, has been Avitbdrawn. Is that 
a fact ? — Yes, it lias been modified, because we found that it was working to our disadvan- 
tage. It is not reasonable to employ staff and pay them without the Bank getting 
anything in return for tlieir services. Tliis witlidrawal is subject to modification in 
sjiecific case.s when we are compensated in other directions. If we are not compensated 
in other directions we insist upon payment of the charges. It is a business proposi- 
tion ; w'e have hitherto been asked to do too much for no compensation at all. 

13063. Other complaint brought to our notice is that the Imperial Bank is cliargiiig 
mofussil customers slightly more than the market rate for sterling drafts ? — We should 
be on the safe side. I understand the exchange banks do not give you the same rates 
say, in Amrit.sar as they give in Bombay. It is a measure of protec^tion to avoid possible 
loss in exchange, on our part. We are not like exchange banks. We cannot sell exchange 
in the open market ; wo can only buy. We are not allowed to do exchange business 
under our Act, and w^e have to depend on the rate at which W'e can buy exchange here 
for ourHelvcs for Huppl;ying our customers’ requirements. 

13064. Would you object to co-operative banks doing inland exchange business at 
places w here there are branches of your Bank (1) on their undertaking not to make use of 
Government, (2) on their agreeing not to quote competitive rate and (3) on their 
remitting funds through you on payment of charges ? — I think they are doing it. If 
you ask my ]>ersonal opinion, I think the co-operative banks should confine its activities 
to co-operative banking. 

13066. But the remittance of funds may be a part of co-operative banking ? — Yes, 
and w'here it is a part of co-operative banking, we give them facilities of remittance 
transfer receipts free of charge. 

13066. At present it is laid down that this business of remittance is not a part of the 
legitimate business of co-operative banks */ — Personally I do not think it is. They are 
doing it in other words ordinary general banking business. I think it would be somewhat 
inequitable, if wo were to give co-operative banks, simply because they are co-operative 
banks, larger facilities than we give to other joint stock banks who are doing general 
banking business. 

13067. But if they undertake not to make use? of Government concessions and to pay 
charges ? — There is no barm in doing that, if they w ant to do that. Personally I think 
they should not do it. 

13068. That is as regards places where there are your branches. But where there are 
no branches of your bank, would you approve of co-operative banks having these* 
ooncesfiions for remittance purposes ? — ^Personally I think they are taking a big risk if they 
do buflinesa of this kind. Co-operative banks are established specially for the purpose 
exf financing co-operative societies, and 1 think there would be strong objections to their 
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going boyoucl tWir buainc^is. 3t would be a mattcu' for the co-operative baiik'b maiiago<» 
men! to decide as to the advisability or not of doing that business. i?'rom the point of 
view of the general public, it might provide facilities, but as a banker I do not look 
favourably on the co-operative banks doing an 3 dbiug except eo-operative banking. 

13009. What is your suggestion al>out the prevention of frauds in the endorsement of 
Government securities and the protci‘tion of bona fide purchasers ? Are delays at public 
debt office in any sense a contributory cause ? Are there man)' such cases of frauds ? — 
1 do not think you can say that there arc many cases of frauds. 

13070. But where tbeie is a fraud the bona fide purchaser sufleis V -The holder of 
a Gove^rnment ProIui^B(>ry Note lias the same protection and also the same responsibility 
as the holder of ai» ordinary promissory note, under the Negotiable Instruyonts 
Act. It would 1 k^ a very difiicult matter to legislate further for his protection. 
It is impossible for the public debt offi(‘o to keep a register of signatures of every holder 
of a promissory note, so that tliey ean eheck whether the signature is forged or genuine. 

13071. Are tlu'y bearers ? — No, they are transferable by endoTsemeiit. Tf the endorse- 
ments are correct, and subsequently it transpires thei(‘ is a forgery, the lioldcr suffers. 

13072. Mr. Kamat : What is your position as regards the Indianisation of your staff ? 
During ouch of the last ten years how many additional Indians were appointed as agents 
at branches or as officers at headiiuarters ?— I am speaking only of th(‘ staff of the 
Bombay Circle ; 1 have no figuree for the whole staff. During the last t<‘n years the 
following were additional appointments of Indiana: — 

In 1921 there were five additional ap^wintmtmis at the h(‘ad oihee and throe at 
branehes. 

In 1922 there was one additional appointnumt at a br.uH b. 

In 1923 there were two additional appointments at ilu* head ofliee -and live at 
branches. 

In 1924 one additional appointment at a branch. 

Jn 1926 two at head office and six at branches. 

In 1926 one additional appointment at a branch. 

In 1927 one additional appointment at Iht' head office and iwo at branches. 

Ill 1928 two additional appointments at branches. 

In 1029 thiee additional appointments at branches. 

In all 34 additional appointments. 

« 

13073. What is the proportion of Indians holding posts carrying Its. 500 and over 
in the Bank and its branches to the total number of such appointments ? — The proportion 
of Indiana to the total number is 29 per cent, in the Bombay Circle ; 83 Indians are holding 
posts of Rs. 600 and over, the total number l)eing 113. 

13074. As regards the Bank giving advances against produce, leaving aside Sind, 
in the other parts of the Presidency in the wofuaeil, is there much of this system of 
financing against produce ? — Yes, it has grown during the last five years, and it is growing 
every day. There is a fair amount of advances now given by us against produce in 
godowns. Our agents are instructed to give those facilities and to push this business 
as much as possible. We have made considerable strides in this direction. 

13076, You mean to the people who correspond to the zemindars of Sind ? — As a 
rule, people are of smaller standing than big zemindars of Sind. Our advances aie madjS 
down to Bs. 2,000, 
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19W«. The Chairman. : Js there any minimum fixed ? — No, there ia no minimnni 
fixed. 

1^77. Mr. Kainat : In certain season money is idle with the Hank, whereas during 
the same season the agriculturist requires money for his current agricultural expenses, 
for his seeds, manure and so on. Can you suggest any method by which this 
money, which is lying idle with the Bank in the slack season, could be utilised to the 
benefit of the agriculturist at that particular time ? — It is very difficult for us to reach 
the agriculturist direct. We reach him, as T have said, mostly through shroffn. And 
the shroff's funds at that time are usually not fully occupied, and ho is thus able to give 
these advances to the cultivators himself without applying to the Bank for assistance. 
I may say we would bo only too happy to have our moneys invested during the slack 
season of t he year, and we would do everything wc could to employ these moneys, because 
we would be able to earn some interest. If any means could be found to give advances 
to the cultivators, I would be only too glad to encourage it. 

13078. As regards the limit of credit of shroffs or of merchants, we are told that btdorc' 
the amalgamation of t he Presidency Banks they used to enjoy the privilege of having their 
credit limits foi* different towns, Madras, Bombay, etc., whereas after the amalgamation 
their limits have been curtailed ? -As far as 1 know% it is not correct. If the 
shroffs refern'd to arc the Multani shroffs, I am not aware that limits have Ix'cn generally 
curtailed. 


13070. As regards the complaint, which we have heard, regarding the location of your 
branches that they arc located not in the business qnart.ers of the town but rather away, 
have you anything to say ? — No, except that wo do all wo can to have th(‘m In suitable 
places, because naturall}^ we w ant to be as near the business loc^ality as we i) 0 S 8 ibly (jan. 
Take a particular instance, Sholapur. That branch w^as situated in the beginning in the 
cantonment ; but in c-rder to get closer to the business centre, wo have bought a plot and 
are building an ofiice just at the entrance of the bazar. We try to get as near the business 
part of the town as possible, but we have to think of Government also. Wo have to keep 
the office conveniently near the Government treasury as well as near the bazar. 

13080. As i(\izard8 advances in your mofussil branclu‘s against agricultural produce, 
an allogalion has been made that KTiropean merchants are able to persuade your Bank 
authorities to make tlicm advances against their goods, whereas in tlic case of Indian 
merchants they lind it difficult to induce the Bank aulhorit-cs to advance money 
on goods, even if they are a (dually in the custody of the Bank — 'I'here is no dilTcrcntia- 
tion between Indians and Euroj)e8ns a*t all. 

13081. Mr. Buckley : It is represented that as most of the agents of the Bank at the 
branches do not know the vernacular and are ignorant of the local conditions, the 
business of the branch sufiers. Ho you make them pass any examination in verna* 
cular ? — Yes, one of our stafi rules is that they must pass it. 

13082. In your experience, do they keep up their knowledge of vernacular? — Yes, 
when they are sent upeountry, they have to l)e conversant with the vernacular, other- 
wise they cannot Iran pact their basinese as there are still a great many of the Bank's 
customers who do not know English sufficiently well. 

13083. Ai’e your agents as a w hole able to talk to the customers without the interven- 
tion of, say, the cash keeper or one of the Bank officials ?— It is difficult to answer that 
question. Certainljr, they ought to be able to do it. 
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13084. As regards the question of bank clearing houses, how does the small banker 
come into the clearing house ? — If he is proposed and seconded by two members of the 
clearing house, he is ballotted for by the other members. If a sufBcient number of 
votes are accorded in his favour, he gets in. 

13085. The Ohairman : Has he to keep a minimum deposit ? — As far as the clearing 
house itself is concerned, there is no minimum deposit. There is a certain amount of 
confusion existing in people’s minds between the clearing house and the Imperial Bank 
as a bankers’ bank. 

13086. Has a member of the clearing house to keep a certain amount of deposit 
with the bankers’ bank V — Yes. 

13087 What is the minimum amount ? — A lakh of rupees in Bombay. 

13088. Mr. Buckley : Would you in favour of admitting a bank in cases where it 
was not elected as a member on probation to see how' it exercises its incmbcrsbip ? — 
No. 

13089. This is a very important privilege for a baidicr, and presumably if he weie 
elected provisionally, he would do all in his pow'er to justify such membership ? — It is 
oj>en to a bank to become a member of the clearing house. 

13090. 1 am talking of a small bank. We had it put to us that it was not possible 

for such banks to be elected members of tho clearing house, and that means that their 
cheques are not so popular owing to the fact that they have to clear all such cheques at 
the counter ? — Yes. It is a matter of the standing of the bank to a large extent. 

13091. You mentioned that you do accept vernacular cheques at one or two of your 
branches. Bo you make out pass-books in the vernacular of these accounts ? — All pass- 
books are written in English and not in vernacular. 

13092. With reference to the suggestion put to us by a number of witnesses 
with regard to Government issuing bearer bonds, have yon any x>c^rsonal opinion 
to express ou this suggestion ? Imstead of sticking strictly to notes that* pass by 
endprsement, would you give a chance to the public of taking advantage of such bearer 
bonds ? — I do not see any objection to this from a banker’s point of view or from the 
point of view of the public. There might be objection from the })oint of view of Govern- 
ment. It might interfere with the collection of income-tax. 

13093. Professor Kale : It has been suggested to us that Government Treasury 
business in places where your Ba,nk has no branches should be transferred to co-operative 
banks. What do you think about this suggestion ? — Under the agreement between the 
Government of India and the Imperial Bank w'e have been appointed the sole bankers 
to the Government of India, but that might be a matter of arrangement between the 
Imperial Bank and the Government. 

13094. Under this agreement Government cannot allow any other bank to transact 
their treasury business in places where you have no branches, is that so ? — This would 
be contrary to the agreement between the Secretary of State for India and this Bank 
which lays down irUer alia that the Government of India shall employ the Bank as their 
sole banker in India. 

13095. Does your Bank advance against gold jewellery and ornaments ? — No, 
not against jewellery, but against gold ornaments. 

13096. Has this practice been started recently or has it been an old pra< tice ? — Fairly 
recently in the Bombay Circle, 

Mr* J* O* Bidian4* 
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X8 there any particular rate of interest allowed on thia kind of traDsaction 
No. is based on bank fate. It might be one percent, above the bank rate. 
The interest terms are very reasonable. 

13098. Do you think that the interest terms will be more favourable than if 
the security is in paper ? — No. 

13099. Has your Bank been able to a ttruet this kind of security more and more during 
the last few years ? — Ye s. 

13100. You said just now in reply to Mr. Buckley that your agents are expected to 
know vernaculars. Do you think that a mere knowledge of vernaculars is enough to 
establish a close eoidact between the general public and your agents ? My point is this. 
It has been suggested to us tlmt unless some social contact is established, not merely 
contaert of the knovN lcdgr of verna(‘iilar, the agent is not likely to come into close toueli 
with, the general public and know how matters stand. Do you think it desirable that 
such social coni act should b'"' established ? — In a country like India where you have so 
many different commitTiitics and tiie Bank has to serve all these communities, it is 
difficult to establish a close social r onta< t in each ca,«e. For instance, there might 
be Parsis, Mahonu-dans ami Hindus of dillcicnt classes in some places. The Bank is 
not dealing w ith a particular caste or <*las.s. 

13101. Irn^spccitive of class or creed, with Indians as a whole, is it desirable or not to 
establish such social contatd ?- — I agree that; the more you get to know' your customers, 
the better it i.s. 

13102. Would it be possible to take any .steps to bring about such closer toiu;h and to 
issue instructions to your agents to this effect ? Would it be possible to la v down 
a general policy ? — Sometime.s it might be disadvantageous to be too closely eonnwttMl 
with your customers. 

" 13103, The Chmr7nan : It has been alleged before us that because the agent is much 

more in contact so(*ially w'ith Ihiropean incrchants, they are able to get better facilities ; 
and it is said that there is not this social contact and touch with shroffs and other people 
in towns '/--“Personally, I do not think there is any substance in this allegation. 1 may 
say that about 99 per cent, of the business done in this circle is done wuth Indians. 
I mean the upcountry business. I do not, therefore, think there is any substance in this 
statement. When a shroff or a merchant from the district comes to the town, where the 
branch is situated, he sees the agent, and the agent can get to know him in this w^ay. 
When 1 was in upcountry, I consider, 1 was in quite close touch with the shroffs and 
merchants doing business with the Bank. 

13104. Professor Kale : One of the questions which our Committee has to consider 
ia how to bring about a closer relation between shroffs and joint stock banks. The only 
way in which the touch is established now' is through your rediscounting of hundis. But 
is there any other way by means of which these two could be brought together ? — We 
are only too anxious to do what we can to increase our connection wdth shroffs in the 
country and to do business with them. 

13105. 1 wonder w'hether your attention has been drawn to a lecture of Mr. Gubbay 

on indigenoiis banking, and he seems to take a pessimistic view about this closer relation 
between indigenous bankers and joint stock banks for the reason that the security the 
Joint stock banks demand is not available in the tnof'ttssiL He also points out, as the 
Chairman put to you just now, the complaint that funds are drawn from the mofussil 
to be sent to the headquarters as a result of which the local rate of interest goes up and 
— MO Y 100—51 
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the local trade to thii extent la handicapped* This is the point Mr. Guhbay has put 
forward ? — Personally I do not think there is much in it.* In reply to the Chairhian 
I said that every bank with branches tries on the one hand to get deposits and on the 
other hand to employ the deposits where the money can bo most usefuUy employed. 

13106. This ia one of the reasons why he seems to be pessimistic about the development 
of branch banking in India ? — We have paid a very close attention to such development 
during the last five years. Wo have adopted a new system of training our agents. We 
have inspectors going round different branches, reporting on the trade and industries of 
those places and the possibilities of giving out finance and pointing these out to the agents. 
In every way we can think of, wo are trying to expand our business at branches. 

13107. And ho also points out that owing to this absence of contact the Bank rate 
cannot control the rate of interest on beeauric t here is not this close associa- 
tion between the internal money market and the joint stock bank money market, 
so to say. Do you think it is correct ? — I do not think there is anything in this. 
An advance against Gk)vemment securities entails very little expenditure of time and 
money. On the other hand, we have to incur expenses in (^onnedion with giving produce 
advance. To cover these expenses the branches charge a little more than the bank rate, 

13108. The shroffs have not got such high expenditure to incur. They have the 
advantage of an intimate knowledge of local conditions ? — Vc's. On the other hand, 
a shroff has not got the resources which the Bank has. 

13109. Here comes the difficulty. They say that post office savings banks and postal 
cash certificates have seriously affected the deposits which otherwise would have gone 
t/O them, and thus have adversely affected the trade of the country ? — But the banks 
are also affected. 

13110. Mr» Desai : You have informed the Committee that the average weekly 
holding of bills for the year 1929 was Rs. 717 lakhs. Are these bills discounted, 
self-retiring drafts or bills accepted by the Bank against cash credit and promissory 
notes ? — These are all usance bills maturing at certain dates. 

13111. Self -retiring ? — Yes. These are figures for the whole Bank including the 
Bombay Circle. So far as the Bombay Circle is concerned, these are all ordinary usance 
bills. 

13112, Then there is another grievance of the merchants and one is submitted by the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce. It is as follows : “ The credit limits fixed individually 
for the shroff in the capitals or banking centres are inadequate. It has been particularly 
so since the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks (Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
Banks of old) into the Imperial Bank. Formerly each of the Banks had the same limits 
individually as are now maintained collectively by the amalgamated bank I want 
to know whether the limit after the amalgamation has been increased or curtailed 7 — 
As far as I know, there has been no general curtailment. It may be that in some oases 
the total amount of credit given by the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Madras and the 
Bank of Bombay to a particular firm was after the amalgamation found to be in excess 
of what the Imperial Bank would fix as the amount of credit which they would consider 
as reasonable. To some extent, the three Presidency Banks were in competition before 
the amalgamation. They worked separately. They discounted bills of the BAme shroff 
operating in different Presidencies. When the amalgamation occurred the three Banks 
beoattie one. The whole question was gone into as to what amount of credit each shroff 
shotdd have with the new Bank. In some cases it might have happened that in 
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opiniob of the new Bank the credit given to one particular ahroff hy all the three Presideiioy 
Banki was in excess of what* it ought to be. Bach case had to be considered on its own 
raciits when deciding the extent of credit which shroff should have from the new Bank. 

13113. You have stated that the average weekly holding of bills for the year 1929 was 
Ks. 717 lakhs, and the Bank’s holding of inland bills discount-ed on the 26th December 
was Rs. 673 lakhs, la not December the busiest month ? — I would say the busiest 
season is the period when we are borrowing from the Currency Department. Our weekly 
statements prepared by tlie Hank will show which are the busy months in the year. Some- 
times they vary from season to season. For instance, in one season, you will find the 
jute crop overlapping the cotion croj>. The season varies from year to year. 

13114. What is your exjiamenee in the month of December 1929 ? — It has lx>en a 
peculiar season. Prices being lev , the amount of money required to finance (;ommodities 
was relatively less. Also the cultivators as usual in a year of low price have withheld 
thoir produce as much as j)088iblc. 

13116. They had brought nearly 3 lakhs of bales more than last year ? — That is 
true, but I think in Bcrar the tendency was to hold up cotton. 

13116. As a cotton merchant 1 can show from the statistics that many bales of 
(rotton were brought to the market ? — That is true. 1 have seen the statistics this 
morning. 

13117. My poi?it is that when the money is in groat demand, there is a grievance in 
commercial community that you arc (mriailing the credit facilities of the commercial 
community and, therefore, I want to get at the true facts, and those figures also show tha t, 
the average weekly holding of bills for the ^'^ear 1929 was Rs. 717 lakhs, while the Bank's 
holding of inland Vails (liscounted in the month of December was 673 laklis. I know cotton 
arrivals w'ere very late, though the month was very busy. At the same time 1 want to 
know from you what is the policy of the Bonk when prices are too low and wVien there is 
trade depression. it to curtail the credit facilities or to expend them ? — It is not onv 
policy to curtail credit facilities when prices are low. On the contrary, it is safer for 
a banker to give advances when prices are lowf There is not the risk as when prices arc? 
high. It cannot lx? said that for any reasons of this kind we hav(' curtailed credit. In 
fact it cannot bt? so said at all. 

13118. But your figures can prove it that it is so because the bank has 
discounted nearly crores less than the average of the year ? — 1 think the jute season 
this year has been a very peculiar one. The juto has not come out and the money has 
not gone into the jute districts to the same extent as in the previous year. This means 
more money is left in the central reserve for absorption elscwbero. I think this fact has 
a great deal to do with these figures. 

13119. But comparing the stock of cotton in Bombay last year, the strOck of cotton 
is two lakhs more this year ? — Yes, that is so. 

13120, The investment in cotton would therefore be the same amount ? — 1 think there 
are i)eculiar circtimstances in the cotton market this year of whii'h 1 expect you 
are probably more fully aware than I am. Although the stock is more this year than 
lost year, can you say that the stock in the hands of the merchants is greater this year 
than it was last year ? Is not the stock in the bands of exporters very much larger than 
it was last year ? I am informed that the latter is the case and that although the arrivals 
have been 34 lakhs bales in excess of last year, c?otton actually in Bombay is held to 

very much larger extent by the exporting firms than it was last year. 
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13121. But I look to you for information on this point ? — This 1 cannot give, heoause 
cotton would not be financed by the Imperial Bank, but by the exchange banks if my view 
is correct. 

13122. The Chairman : The whole point of Mr. Hiraohand’s question is, taking the 
average for the busy season as well as for the slack season it was Rs. 717 lakhs while at 
a particular period in the year which is the busy period it is less by a crore and a half than 
the average. Haj^this been due to curtailment of facilities or due to other causes ? — It 
is due to other causes and it is not due to curtailment of facilities. 

13123. Does it happen that on a particular date several bills mature ? — No, not as 
a general rule. 

13124. Mr, Desai : The other grievances of the Indian commercial community is 
that as the management is not in touch with the business community, the business in 
proportion to the trade of the country is not prosperous ; and I place my views before 
you that the head of the hundi department formerly was one Mr. Chunilal Suria and 
then Mr. Fakirbhoy Patel, while the hundi department now is in charge of a foreigner ? — 
No. 

13125. Who is in charge of hundi department ? — There is an Indian officer by 
name Mr. Madhavrao Navalkar. 

13126. He is only a petty officer compared with those two persons. Are wc 
not therefore retarding the progress of Indianization ? Is it not retarding the progress 
of the trade of the country as the management is not in touch vith the Indian business 
(jommunity ? — I am afraid I am not prepared to admit that the management is not in 
lonoh with the Indian business community. I say we are in very close touch with the 
hazar in Bombay. 

13127. You have already replied to the Chairman and to Mr. Kamat aboft. 
the progress of Indianization. You know* wiicn it was the Bombay Bank, the head of t}\e 
hundi dej)Mrtmenl, was an Indian and now the head of the department is a foreigner. 
Is it not therefore retarding ihe pn^gres.s of the country ? — I do not think you can make 
a generkl statement like this from a partic\ilar instance. Personally 1 think Indianization 
is going on at a very fast rate and this can lx? found out from the figures I have 
given to the Chairman, 34 additional appointments of Indians have been made in the 
la«t ten years. 29 per cent, of the total number of posts of Rs. 500 and over are held by 
Indiana. 

13128. But not for the respon.sible posts with wiiom tlie business community 
of Bombay is comiected ? — 1 submit that w'© are in close touch with the business 
community in Bombay. I submit these questions are quite separate. 

13129. You already slated that you tiled to reach agriculturists through shroffs^ but 
at the same time the iihroffs are complaining against the treatment meted out to them and 
the result is that money is lying idle and agriculturists have been compelled to pay heavy 
interest to shroffs^ as they are not getting sufficient accommodation from your Bank — 
Because it is a matter of business. The borrower’s idea of accommodation is often at 
variance witl^ the bank’s idea. As 1 said, we are trying in every way to help shroffs. 
We consider that this is a ^lart of our duty. Also this is a part of the way in which 
w© can employ our money profitably. If the shroffs will give us more information with 
regard to their position, etct, it will be all the better. But there is a prejudice on their 
part sgaiBst doing this. 
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ISlIOi Is it not the Bank’s duiy also to come to terms or to give some reasonable 
terms to shroffs f — I can claim that the terms given to shroffs are ver^" reason able. 

13131. But the money is lying idle with the Bank and agriculturists arc paying a 
very high rate of interest. This shows there must be some defect with the Bank or with 
shroffs 1 — It is a question of the rate of interest at which shroffs are prepared to loud to 
cultivators. 

13132. I want to know if you have extended the credit facilities of the country after 
the amalgamation of the throe l^esidency Banks ? — Bo you moan the expansion 
of business in the country ? 

13133. I mean in expanding the credit facilities after the amalgamation ?— Wc have 
established 100 new branches. We have been educating the people for making use of 
banking institutions. 

13134. What amount have you invested and lent to the people in each district ? — As 
1 explained to the Chairman, the Managing Govcmoi*s are collecting information and will 
give it before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, and you will no doubt then get 
this information. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


THE DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

POONA. 


There have fx*en practically no scientificaily conducted “enquiries'’ into the 
0 problems of cultivators’ linance, except those conducted l)y th(^ 

Sind, North Indian Central Cotton Committee on cotton. U'herc have been four 

Gujerat,’ such “enquiries” in Bombay Presidency, and these arc noted in 
the margin. You Iiave doubtlessly obtained copies of th(‘se printed 
reports. Hence I am of opinion that most of the basic' information songdit in the 
questionnaire should be looked for in those reports, so far as relevant. 


II 

At the time of the Royal Commission Enquiry into Indian Agriculture, tiiis Bepart- 
ment prepared notes on the marketing of a large number of crops. I am forw arding the 
file No. 010 entitled “ Marketing Enquiry on Crops of the Boinlmy Presidency ” which 
deals with this matter. 

HI 

In my opinion the essence of the problem of financing the cultivator is to put him in 
funds sufficient to groYv his current crop, at the beginning of the season, or at least during 
the growing period of his crop. In theory co-ojKuative finance should be able to deal 
with this need, but in practice it only deals with a part of it ; and that frequently the 
minor part, according to my observation. In this connection 1 enclose file of 
papers No. 188 entitled “Cotton OperationB in South Gujerat ” starting with a Note 
prepared by me and ending with a concurrence that co-operative banking is unable to 
finance the cotton grower if he is prepared to give his standing crop as the only security, 
and it is to be remembered that many cultivators object to give their Immoveable 
property as a security. 
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IV 

At Hbbli we have had in recent years a good iilnstration of the Hnbli Cotton 
Sale Society losing business and thereby jeopardizing the spread of our improved 
< ottons, b€KJau8e 

(а) the sale society could not secure enough finance from the Kaniatak Co-opera- 
tive bank and 

(б) the growers could not obtain their requirements in full from the sale society 
and credit societies taken cr)]Iectivedy. 

These growers accordingly had to borrow from ihe mojiey-lenders and forego the 
freedom to send their c<d ton to the sale society for disposnl. 

This has re -acted upon the welfare of the Hnbli Sale Society which has been selling 
much reduced quant ities of cotton in aiietion sales as ngninst private treaty and 
the decline in grading the cotton before sale. These two developments are dne in 
part to the lack of finance commanded by the sale society. 

The following table is taken from a report of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 


Southern Division, dated 23rd September 1928 

J — 



Yp»r 

No. of dokrtruiA 
gratlrd 

No. of dokaraB 
sold by 
private treaty 

Total No. of 
doka rag Bold 
by the society 

Percentage 
of grad^ 
dokaras to 
total 
dokaraB 

1 U18-19 

2,956 

070 

3,926 

75' 3 

1019-20 

6,610 

056 

7,566 

87*3 

HI20-21 

5,460 

2,657 

8,117 

67' 1 

1921-22 

6,134 

2,287 

1 8,421 i 

72 ' 8 

1922-28 

2,064 

' 1 ,260 

1 3,324 

62*1 

1928-24 .. .. * 

14,907 

8,778 

! 18,685 

79-7 

1924-25* 

1 1 1 ,048 

3,91 7 

, 15,565 

74*9 

1926-20 

1 15.264 

j 

8,296 

i 23,550 

i 64' 7 

1920-27 

j 2,671 

13,656 

16,329 

16*3 

1927-28 

1 581 

1 

1 6,583 

j 17,164 

3' 4 


Dr. W. BURNS, D.Sc., Ag. Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. 

Oral Evidence. 

1ST35. The Chairman : Dr. Bums, you are the Acting Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency That is true.* 

13136. jSevoral people during our enquiry have made a vague statemisnt to the 
effect that agriculture in many parts of the Presidency is not a paying proposition. Has 
your Department made any enquiries to see how far the growing of particular crops in 
particular areas does pay or does not pay under the present conditions t — have 
the enquiries made , by Rao Bahadur Patil and by Dr. Mann. In each case of 
Rao Bahadur Patil ’s enquiries minute enquiry is made to see as to whether partioular 
crops do pay or not. In some oases there is profit and in some cases loss. 

Dr. jBnrn^. 
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Are these going to be printed ? Are there notes written on ©sob of thsss 
enqnbdse ? — Yes ; 1 have already placed these at tlie disposal of Mr. Shah» and 1 am 
prepinred to let you have any figures I have. 

13138. If you can leave these with us, they would Ik? useful ? — Yes ; I may point out 
that one criticism has been made with regard to these enquiries, as losses have 
been show n in some coses ; and it lias l>eon asked how is it that the business can be 
carried on at a loss. I think it is purely a matter of method. Rao Bahadur Patil has 
stated in his paper that agriculture is carried on for livelihood ” and not as 
a ‘‘ business.’* 

13139. Have you any information to show at what ratt? of interest the agriculturist 
can afford to borrow for agricultural purposes ? I am thinking of one article which 
Dr, Mann wrote in the Co-operative Quarterly, in which case he stated, I think, that it 
should be lower than 7 per cent. ? — It is possible to calculate this roughly for ix^rnianent 
improvements only. With regard to current exponaea, the cultivator's expenses can be 
divided into two. The first is the actual amount required for the crop cultivation, and 
the second for his food, clothing, etc. The expenses for the actual growing of the m‘(»p 
are iiomparatively small, and they form a small fraction of tlie total amount that 
he requires. 'I’he main problem, therefore, is how to provide the other needs of the man 
to keep him alive till the crop is matured, when h(? can pay off the amount 
borrow’ed along Avith interest. But wdth legard to the rate there seems to be, from these* 
facts as to how much he requires for his (*ultivation, no obvious guide as U) what the rate 
should be. On the other hand, for permanent improvement, if one can say that after 
a certain number of years a certain amount of improvement wo\ild be done, one can 
calculate? interest on the amount for the partieulur period. On that we have facts in the 
proceedings of the Bombay Provincial Board of Agriculture for 1927. These figures are 
iljpp to 1925, and presumably I can get figures still more iv( cut. These 1926 figures an? 
figures about bunding works. 

13140. Are there any figure.^ available for wells and other w orks ? — No ; digging wells 
is a gamble ; whereas bunding is a certainty, 

13141. W'^ould it be correct t/O say that for cultivating ordinary dry crops not much 
capital is required ? — Yes. 

13142. But for expensive crops like sugar-cane, very much is required. Has your 
Department gone into the question of sugar-cane ? — W'e have gone and Mr. Bristow has 
also gone into that question, and that Sugar Committee of the Im^xirial Council of 
Agricultural Research have been studying the question, and will bo studying more so 
because I have just put up a scheme for research into reduction of sugar-cane expenses. 
8o that we have facts with regard to su.^ar-cane expenses, and Rao Bahadur Patil has 
also gone into the question of sugar-cane expt^nst^s. 

13143. W'hen wo went to Baramati, it was brought to our notice that the present 
condition is very unsatisfactory, and unless something is done, it will be very difficult 
to carry on sugar-cane cultivation? — That is true; the margin between expenses and 
income is, on the whole, narrow, particularly with an unexpanding market. 

13144. What do you think would be the proper way of financing that crop betv een 
now and tbe time when the results of the research that you are contemplating are 
nTailable ? — I cannot say. 

13145. As regards agricultural improvement, is there any difficulty about financing 
the introduction of new seed or implements ? — With regard to improved seed, I should 
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•ay none, beoaiuie there is not much differenoe between the price of improYed and 
old ieed. As regards improved seed and implements, the cost of the breeding of aeed 
or the invention of implements does not fall on the cultivator, nor does the cost of 
distribution of these improved seeds and implements. As to implements, it is purely 
a question whether or not the implements can be made cheap enough. 

13146. Is the cultivator able to find the necessary funds H — He does, as soon as the 
implement is brought within a particular range of prices. 

13147. As regards land improvement, we were informed in different places that 
people do not go in for land improvement unless they have their own money, as they find 
it very difficult to get long-term finance, and many people do not know about Govern- 
ment taccavi for land improvement. Ho you think there is any need for propaganda for 
carrying out land improvement ? We were rather struck by what was being done in 
Bijapur. ^\e found in that district there M^as the necessary staff to carry on the propa- 
ganda and the necessary finance for carrying out permanent land improvement, 
and some of us thought that if something similar were done by your Department, land 
improvements could be carried out with co-operative finance or Government taccavi 
t agree. ^The enquiries in the Sovithern Division have shown that there is never any lack 
of people coming forward asking for financing the schemes. But even there, only 
a certain number of schemes have been carried out. The difficulty is that the permanent 
improvement takes a long p<‘riod of years to pay, and the repayment should, therefore, be 
spread over a number of years. That w^as the subject of a resolution of the Bombay 
Provincial Board of Agriculture, 1927, w^hich went before Government, in W'hich the 
Board recommended tw^enty years for repayment. 

13148. But so far as propaganda and the technical advice are necessary, could not 
the Department of Agriculture do it ? — Yes ; our difficulty has been to get funds from 
Government for more bunding offices. 

13149. Have you in your offiw a list of improvements recommend in each 
distric't, and the amount of finance that would be required for carrying them out ? Has 
any estimate been made ? — No ; but I think an efitimate should be made. We could do 
it not by district by district but by the divisions, in which we have divided the 
Presidency for agricultural administration. I think an obviously rough figure could be 
got for our five agricultural divisions. 

13150. Did you find the fact that a man's holding is small and fragmented comes in 
the way of carrying out land improvement schemes ? — I have no personal experience ; 
but it stands to reason that it must. 

13151. As regards current expenses, could you give us figures ? There are two 
separate questions — the cost of cultivation and the fijinncial requiiements of the small 
agriculturists. What we are concerned wdth is not so much the cost of cultivation as the 
financial requirements, and if you could give us w^hat is required by the ordinary cultiva- 
tor for each crop per acre, w'e wo^ild be able to arrive at some reasonable estimate. 
Do you think yon w'ould be able to supply us the information ? — Yes; I think so. 
The great difficulty is the amazing variations that we get in these figures ; but if their 
sources are indicated, one could arbitrarily arrive at some kind of middle figure. I have 
here figures of cost of cultivation on various Government farms, and they vsry 
particularly on account of the fact that different superintendents have taken different 
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As regardfi marketing, we have the reports of the Indian Central Cotto» 
Committee enq^uiries, and your predecessor was also good enough to send ub a file about 
certain orops. Id there any other information available besides this — I am afraid not, 
Ma rketing is a subject we have just begun to tackle and tbe }jlea have already had 
contain all our information. 

13153. Speaking about marketing. Dr. Mann refers to the statement about the 
Hubli Sale Society. He pays that because eo-oj[>erative poeieties ain* not able to finance 
the cultivator sufficiently the percentage of dokran sold by auction has gone do>vn. If 
the members get finance from outside, they take their cotton to those who finance them, 
but having once brought the cotton to the sale soeiety, the fact that they were financed 
from outside, ought not in any waj to afi(‘(t the method of sale. There must be some 
other reasons besides the fact of finance.s, Avhuh explains wliy the sales are held by 
private treat \ and not by auction ? — 1 have not studied the question ; but these figun'S 
indicate an astonishing increase in the total number of dokraa sold by the soeiety. 

13154. But apparently the groat point about that Soeiety was the grading. There 
is very little cotton vhich is graded and pold by auction. Apj'arently it is sold 
by private treaty V — About 50 per cent. 

13155. Still the pen outage increased ? — Ycte, markedly, 

13156. Has your Dfqmrtiuent ,^one into the question of subsidiary imlustries ?•— 
Yes, to some extent. 

13157. Are there any sueh industries, which you are trying to introduce amongst the 
cultivators ? — We liave taught sueh industries to the boys in agricultural vernacular 
schools, and the only jdace where I have heard of ital success is in the Southern Division, 
where carpentry, rojie-inaking and sometimes weaving hnve in certain numlier of cases 
been taken up very successfully 

' 13158. Do they r(‘q Lire any financial or marketing facilities ? Has the development 

been restricted on account of not getting finance ? — I think they are on too small a scale 
to come under the question of finance. And, as n matter of fact, it has really been 
important in so far .is it enables a man to utilise the spare time for his own gain. 

13159. ProJiS'^or Kale : Does your Department make a systematic study of the 
economies of agri'^'nlt me ?- -W^itli the ex<‘eption of Bao Bahadur Patil, who is a professor 
of economi^’s, no. 

13160. Do \ou not ^hink that it is a desirable thing that the Agricultural Depart* 
ment should canv on this activity more systematically ? Because in your enquiry we 
have to grope in t h(* dark for lack of reliable information. Do you not think it is better 
ta bring the technique of agriculture into lino with the economi .s of agriculture 
1 agree. 

13161. Are you proposing to introduce some scheme by which this would be more 
systematically done ¥ — We have been trying to do that, and we will go further into the 
question, 

13X62. Mr, KameU : From thet experience of these economic enquiries carried out by 
Rao Bahadur Patil, do you thinkit would be worth while to extend similar enquirie. 
elsewhere, if Government undertake such enquiries ?— Yes ; I do think so. 

1S163. As regai*ds the outturn of cotton, should we rely on the figures given in the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee’s report, or have you separate figures ?— It seefii to 
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me that with regard to Outturn of cotton, we ought to take all the hguree from all aouroes 
whatever^ for the reason that they do rary in an astonishing manner, and until 
one knowi why they vary, one cannot get a reasoned average. 

13164. Speaking about land improvement, esjieoially welb, although as you say they 
are a gamble, and taking that risk, do you not think it would be worth while to provide 
ftnanco for sinking wells on a much larger scale than at present ? — If I had to make my 
choice, I would prefer to put money into means of retaining the rainfall rather 
fhan tapping water, that is to say, I would prefer dry-farming to sinking -wells. 

13165. As regards fruit culture, 1 wonder whether from your experience you would 
give us information whether more fruit culture should be tried by farmers in certain 
tracts of this Presidency ? — In my opinion it is entirely a question whether a market 
oould be organised. If we are certain that the profits of this fruit cultivation would go to 
the cultivators, I say it should be done. At the present moment I am not certain about 
the profits. 

13166. I wonder whether you have had any special investigation maae into the 
question of dairy work as a subsidiary industry in villages ? — My impression is that our 
Livestock Expert has those figures, but I have not seen them. 

13167. Instead of commercial dairies, I should like to know whether small dairies for 
a group of villages would be a paying proposition and a good thing for supplementing the 
income of these people ? — ^That is a matter on which I cannot give you an authoritative 
opinion, but I think Mr. Bruen, the livestock expert, w ould be able to do that. 

13168. We were told in certain places in the Presidency that if the farmer does more 
ploughing, more weeding and more intensive agriculture, there is no need for him to go 
into debt, and the extra that he will earn by intensive agriculture would l>e enough to 
make two ends meet. This was said especially in Sind. Do you agree with that 
view T — ^There again, it all depends as to whether or not for any particular operation the 
gain is going to be greater than the expenses of that operation. In so far as any 
operation definitely increases the quality of the land or water-holding capacity of the soil, 
it most certainly will give him a return in the long run, but it all depends on what rate he 
gets his money. One cannot always estimate what result a particular operation would 
give. We have seen in the case of Southern Division that particular improvements 
would give particular results, and it is only when we have definite experiments made that 
we can say a particular operation would give particular results. 

j^l69. Chairman : There were certain village enquiries made bv Dr, Mann 

13170. Have they been brought up-to»date ? — What I find is this. Mr. Kanitkar 
made further enquiries in Talegaon and the manuscript of that is apparently in my 
but they have not laid hands on it ; but 1 shall try to find it out. 

13171. TA€ Chairman : If it is available, please send it to us ? — ^Yes. 

13172. Is there any other information which may be useful to us in connection with 
otir qnastioiuialre t — ^The only thing that occurred to me was this one general principle 
of the financing of the cultivator from one harvest to another. It seems to me that it 
depends entirtiy upon the standard of living. If you take the cultivation charges, you 
wi)l see that his, actual cultivation expenses is comparatively small. It seems to me that 
the financing has to do very largely with his personal expenses. J do not know if that 
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ttiatter interests you. There must be An absolute reducible minimum, below which it » 
impossible for a man to live, and probably, that is what he must have, 

13173. Speaking about rice cultivation in the Konknn your Department bad some 
difficulty about financing the distribution of new variety of seed. I think it was 
Colombo seed ? — I do not think that it was so serious. 

13174. It has been overcome ? — Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then*^djovrvcd till 11 a.tw. on Tuesday, the 4th Februafi 1920. 
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THE PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, BOMBAY. 

SECTION 1. 


Aobicttltural Credit. 

Qttbstion 1. — AoRioULTURAt. CREDIT. — (a) For expentcp during cultivation finance 
is provided by the Bank to agriculturists who are members of co-operative societies on 
the basis of normal credit statements prepaied by the societies. In all areas where 
primary societies are served by the Bank direct, it has been one of the important duties 
of the inspecting staff to educate societies in the fixation of the normal credits of 
members, and everj^ year steps are taken to see that these eredits are fixed regularly in 
advance of the season and the maximum credits of societies as a whole are also 
determined in time un the basis of the normal credit statemeuts. The system of grant- 
ing maximum credits to primary societies has the effect of t reating a sense of confidence 
amon^ societies and their members by assuring them that finance will be made 
available if they conduct their affairs properly, bring in the promised an^ounts of 
recoveries and comply with the conditions governing the credits. Finance is also made 
available by the branches without delay, onco credits are sanctioned by the head office, 
no further reference to it being necessary. Societies have only" to see that advances are 
made in accordance with the approved statements of normal credits. Another induct 
advantage of the system of normal credits is that if the credit. s of all members are fixed at 
general meetings, it is possible tc cheek excessive borrowings by office-bearers and to 
meet the requirements of members with larger holdings by applying for special limits in 
excess of the limits fixed in the bye-laws. After inquiring into requirements and credit- 
worthiness, inspectors recommend special limits to such members and obtain the 
requisite information called for by the Registrar. These limits are being approved 
generally by the Registrar, and to avoid delay the Registrar has delegated to the 
Assistant Registrars the power to approve of special limits to all except newly registered 
societies and for amounts not in oxoes.' of twice the usual limits. These credits have all 
to bo sanctioned within a period of three to four months commencing fron March and, as 
under the arrangements in force till last year applications were subject to scrutiny and 
disposal at the offices both of the Registrar and the Assistant Registrar in charge, delays 
occurred owing to rush of vork in one season. The Board of Directors, therefore, 
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to the Registrar that this power of making recommendations in all 
ttonuiil oases might be delegated to the Assistant Registrar^ and applications of societies 
’With large arrears or low assets, or with an indifferent management, or of a special ty})es 
might alone be referred to the Registrar. This suggestion was 8\ibmittcd by the 
Registrar to Government and the Board are glad to note that it has now been accepted. 
The adoption of this suggestion and the delegation of powers to the Assistant Registrars 
has considerably reduced the delays that used to occur in the sanction of eit^dits. 
Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that there is some delay in the disposal of 
applications of societies with large arrears or with an indifferent management, becaiisc 
not only have such papers to go to the Registrar, but even at the Bank these applications 
are not disposed of, as other ordinary cases are, by the Manager or Managing 
Director. Further, the practice of allowing fresh finance to a society which is iii ari’cars 
to the financing agency is of recent origin and is not as widely resorted to throughont t he 
Presidency, as it should, under proper safeguards, be. Such finance, if unregulateci , 
may be a danger ; but as part of a policy of rectification and consolidation this practi<!c 
has everything to recommend it. It may be addcfl tliat to societies which are work- 
ing normally permission is granted, provided the current dues of the Bank are paid in 
duly, to operate on the old credits subject, liowever, to their having fixed the normal 
credits of their members in accordance with u hich fresli Hnanttc is to be disbursed. 

(b) In the note on the Bank’s working, detailed information i.s given about the 
advances made out of the .Mllotment under tin* i^and Improvement Loans Act placed at 
the Bank’s disposal by the (Government of Bombay. It may be observed here that at 
the beginning of this year the full amount of the advances taken by the Bank from 
(Tovemment for this purpose has been repaid with interest, and all the advances, except 
those made during the current year, rejm'^ont investment of the Bank’s own funds in 
this business. 

The main defect of the present system of agricultural liuaiu e by professional money- 
lenders is its unregulated character, unregulated in the sense tliat the conrol of e<n'dit is 
dependent wholly on the attitude of an individual who is not responsible to the 
community. It is his discretion, therefore, which determines the terms of business and 
not the needs of the community. The effect of this is seen in the rates of interest 
charged in various parts of the Presidency. On an average, these range from 12 to 24 
per cent, except for favourable customers in some parts of Gu jera t where they are lower. 
The incidence of interest charges is obviously too high for any industry to bear, particu- 
larly for the agricultural industry which is dependent for its j*rofits altogether on the 
vagaries of seasons. No schemes of land improvement and agricultural development, 
involving outlay of capital expend itme, arc possible under tlicsc conditions, especia lj)* 
as the general experience is that long-term capital on fair terms is scarcely available 
from local sources. 

It is for this reason that the oo-operative credit system is recommended as the best 
maohinery for providing rural credit facilities; for it is a system which is regulated 
in the interest of the borrower, but at the same time attempts to regulate his financial 
operationB. Owing to the fact that eo-oi)erative credit is a system of controlled credit, 
it possesses in the eyes of the a^^oultural borrower cei*tain drawbacks inspite of its 
obvioas advantages. The task before the co-operative banker is to eliminate these 
drawbacks or defects and at the s^une time to educate the borrower into a state of economic 
efficiency which will enable him to take the fullest possible advantage of the new 
machinery. The chief of the defects oi the system of co-operative finance are the delays 
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ibat occur in the issue of funds and the inadequacy of the finance provided* The ajiteiil 
of normal credits is intended to meet the compiamt about the inadequacy of finance, 
and provided the repaying capacity is postulated, all attempts should be made to meet 
the legitimate demands for current agricultural needs and even for domestic eeremonies. 
J^or it is then only that the societies can gain the confidence of their members and secure 
their loyal co-operation. To meet the other grlevanoe, the Provincial Bank, wherever 
it has to deal direct with primary societies, opens branches in centres as easily accessible 
to the people as possible. It has also brought al)OUt considerable redutstion in the time 
taken for disposal of applications by securing the delegation of powers from the Begistrar 
to Hie Assistant Kegistrara and from the Board of Directors of the Provincial Bank 
to its officers as well as to some of the local Advisory CJommiitee of branches. It has, 
further, introduced the practice of allowing societies to draw against old credits for the 
urgent seasonal requirements of members. 

(b) The system of granting loans for land improvement through co-operative agency 
is defective inasmuch as there is not enough co-ordination between the various depart- 
ments of Government-Revenue, Public Works, Agricultural and Co-opera- 
tive — in respect of both propaganda and investigation. The local revenue authorities 
are incHned to think that their duty is done when they tell applicants from villages 
with co-operative socic^ties that their applications should be addressed to societies. They 
can very well place thc^se applicants in touch w'ith the local co-opcTative financing agency 
or the Co-operative Department and, in fact, they may deem it their duty to maintain 
touch with these agencies and exchange information. In some district the lo(?al 
authorities of the Public Works Departments have investigated the possibilities of minor 
irrigation works, but their information has not been made available to the other Depart- 
ments and neither the Agricultural nor the Co-operative Department makes it a point 
to obtain such information and promote schemes of improvement, the former by giving 
technical advice and the latter by arranging for finance, and the schemes which are 
of the nature of public utility works can be examined by the local board engineers. If 
taluka development associations command a qualified staff their services too may be 
requisitioned in this, behalf. In the absence of these agencies officers of the grade of 
agricultural overseers or organizers should be engaged for this specific work and if these 
stand in need of technical advice in reSpect of scrutiny of plans and estimates the services 
of the local officers of the Public Works Department should be at their disposal. As 
a oonsequenoe, there is ignorance about the facilities made available under the system, 
and even where agriculturists are aware of the facilities, it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to get sohemes prepared in a presentable meumer and have them investigated 
within a reasonable period of time. The co-operative agencies get a nominal remune- 
ration of one quarter to one half per cent, for the risk they undertake, and are, therefore, 
not sufficiently interested in the wider use of the funds placed at the disposal of the 
Movement by Government. They have also been relieved of the work of inquiry and 
investigation and hence can hardly be hold responsible for the delays that occur in the 
investigation of proposals and their sanction. The Board would like to suggest that 
some specifU district staff should be engaged for this work under either the Co-operative 
or Agricultural Department, and this staff should deem it their duty to go to 
agribulturists and urge them to undertake schemes of land improvement rather than vrait 
for cultiyators to approach the staff for consultation. Where district local boards, as 
in tSatara, have got their own local agricultural staff they may be asked to interast 
themselveB in this work. 

The Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bojnbay, 
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Qt7Kl|^OK 2. — MABgBTi»o« — Reference is made in the note on the Bank's working to 
the effo^ made by the Bank to develop co-operative marketing in various areas. The 
main articles of produce which have been handled by the Bank’s branches or shops 
run in conjunction with such branches or by the purchase and sale unions are gut, cotton 
and groundnut, and the success which has attended the Bank’s efforts at almost all 
thee© centres gives ground for hope that if similar pioneer attempts are made elsewhere, 
and are persisted in even at some sacrifice, they are bound, in course of time, to lead 
to the establishment of strong independent purchase and sale organizations. At Bara- 
mati, for instance, more than one-third of the entire production of gur on the Nira Canal 
• area was, at one time, handled at the Bank’s shops. The experience gained through 
these various organizations indicates, however, that it would be useful to have some 
central agency to co-ordinate these efforts to keep the local societies in touch with the 
fiuotuation in the market prices and the trend of the various markets and to place the 
producing centres in touch with the central markets or with consuming centres. The 
need can be got either by the starting of a central wholesale agency in Bombay or by 
local federations organized on a commodity basis which would be helpful, for example, 
in organizing to better purpose the marketing of a commodity like gur. 

The co-operative marketing agencies derive finance from co-operative banks and the 
members of agiicultnral societies dealing with them have experienced so far, in areas 
served by the Provincial Bank, no difficulty in regard to credit facilities for the 
marketing of their produce. Arrangements have been devised for the grant of financial 
accommodation through branches of the Provincial Bank on the security of agricultural 
produce pledged by members of societies to the branches or to the local co-operative 
marketing agencies. 

Remittance Facilities. — The Government of India have ruled that it is not part of 
the legitimate operations of co-operative banks to undertake the buying and selling of 
bills of exchange for profit. This ruling of the Government of India has come in the 
way of the extension by co-operative banks of their inland exchange business which, as 
a matter of fact, they undertook at the specific request of Government themselves. The 
question divides itself into two parts : first, whether co-operative banks should enter 
upon this line of business, and, secondly, whether for such business they are entitled to 
expect some assistance or concessions from Government. A glance at the balance sheet 
and reports of co-operative banks in other parts of the world is sufficient to prove that 
the position taken up by the Government of India is absolutely untenable, because 
co-operative banks all over the world undertake such business not only for 
internal transactions but also for transactions outside their own countries, and 
such business is by no means restricted only to co-operative institutions or to their owh 
members. It need hardly be pointed out that to-day co-operative banks — central, urban 
and provincial — have penetratecl into the most distant parts of the Presidency where no 
other organised bank would have ventured to establish itself, and it is at these centres 
that the banks are now providing cheap remittance faoilities such as would stimulate 
local trade and commerce. This service these small institutions have undertaken to 
perform without waiting for any subsidies from Government like those that are 
©ii|oyed, either directly or indirectly, by a corporation of the size of the Imperial Bank 
of India. If for no other reason, because they render this service to the community in 
outljring parts of the Presidency, co-operative banks are entitled to receive some 
favourable treatment at the hands of Government. The Royal Commission on C'urreney 
and Exchange recommended tfie extension ol ©lieap remittance facilities; and, in the 
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opinion of the Boards this reoomniendation wonld cover the grant of some oonoeMional 
t^atment to 'oo-operative banks in respect of their remit lances thrcngh the loeal 
treasuries. 

These remittance facilities are on the whole inadequate and costly. It is the 
oo-operative organization that has made the remittance facilities available inmost 
of the towns in the Bombay Presidency through the urban banks. The figures 
of those inland exchange transactions conducted at the Bank and its branches arc 
as under as on 31st March 1929 : — 

Rs. 

Draf tfe issued— 7,669 for 48,66,667 
Drafts discounted 5,938 for 76,63,758 

This would not have been jicssible but for the concessif n of free remittance transfer 
receipt granted to the co-ojicrative lianks and this facility should be continued. Kot 
only that, but the co-operative banks should be given the concession of getting funds by 
the sale of drafts on the Apex Bunk at district and taluka treasuries. Another reform 
that would be necessary to be introduced is to reduce the limit for issue of supply bills 
from Ra. 1,000 to Rs. 600. Insured letters are not accepted over Rs. 600 and by the 
recent change in the rules for refund of currency notes, the cutting of notes into halves 
lias been sought to be discouraged. Hence it is necessary that the supply bill limit 
shoidd be lowered to Rs. 500 and that the premium rates too should be reduced. 

Similarly, the money-order rates are felt to be high. When banks are doing the work 
for rates not exceeding J per cent, it seems that the rate of 1 per cent, is quite 
exorbitant. It should be lowered at least to J per cent, subject to a minimum charge 
of one anna. At present the minimum charge has bfi^n raised to 2 annas, persons who 
have to make small remittances of sums under Rs. 5 have to pay 2 arinss which works at 
2i per cent. ^ 

The post office can also develop banking habits by issuing inland postal ciders and by 
issuing letters of credit payable at any post office in India, at reasonable rates. Biich 
a system prevails in Germany adopted from Austria and Switzerland by which any 
individual, firm or association can, under certain conditions, transmit money without 
limit of amount to any jiart of Germany. All that is necessary is to open an account at 
a postal cheque office of which there are 13 in Germany. This can be done by making 
a penuttuent deposit of 25 iuark«. The account once opened can be operated through 
any post office in the country. In a vast oouatr^ like India where modern banking 
is so iinperfectly developed a system of this kind would be invaluable, and in making 
money more fluid it would be of the greatest advantage to co-operative soeietiea to which 
the transfer of money is often a matter of considerable difficulty. If some each system 
is introduced it would also make it possible for village co-operative credit societies to 
open savings bank accounts for the villagers. 

Tbade Bills. — The question of the financing of agricultural produce by negotiable 
instruments was considered by the Provincial Co-operative Banks* CJonference which 
was held in Bombay in January 1926. A resolution was adopted on the subject which 
recommended provincial banks to promote ^e financing of the Movement through the 
diMXtunting of real trade bills to be drawn by seUers of agricultural produce on buyers. 
Trading soqietiefi and urban banks cam discount such bills and they may be offered for 
i»-disoount to provincial banks. These bills will increase ^e liquidity of the resonroes 
of Uie Cooperative Movement and place in the possession of co-operative bemks an easily 
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negotiable security. In consultation with the Provincial Bank, a beginning in this 
direction has already been made in the Bombay Presidency and the most enterprising of 
our urban banks, the one at Surat, has discounted a certain number of real trade bills 
and made arrangements with the Provincijd Rank for re-disoount. Similarly, if the 
consumers’ movement develops, a consumers’ wholesale society can meet the orders 
of its afiiiiated primary institutions against such bills, provided co-operative banks 
undertake to discount them. The development of tins arrangement will also facilitate 
the financial ojierations of co-operative trading societies like those for the sale of cotton 
or other produce. 

Negotiable Instruments. — The Negotiable Tustrumonts Act may be amended by 
making a bearer cheque bimrer for all times irrespectiv^o of any subsequent endorsement 
thereon, and by extending to banks’ drafts also the protection given to banks 
under Section 85 in case of forged endorsoiueut on cheques. The Bill to amend 
the Negotiable Instruments Act now befon* the Legislative Assembly seeks to legalize 
a practice which w'as in vogue and which was based on the principle “ once a bearer 
always a Iwarer ”. In Great Britain, the practice and also the law favour this principle. 
It would not l>e incorrect to say that it is mainly because of this fact that the cheque 
system is so popular there. In fact, the cheques have replaced bank notes to a 
considerable extent, because there are no unnecessary restrictions to their 
negotiability. 

The ruling by the Bombay High Court brought to light the dillercnce in the law 
and practice in India a!»d made it incumbent upon banks and busiuoss houses to examine 
all endorscmionts upon bearer instruments. Tt has ruled that the character of a 
negotiabki instrument, w'hieh is drawn payable to bearer in the first instance, can bo 
oSectively altered by any subsequent endorsement. This not only throws considerable 
extra w’ork and responsibility on banks and commercial houses without any corresponding 
advantage to tficir constituents or to the general public, but unnec^essarily hainporfi the 
free negotiabiiity of cheques. 

There is another reason why bearer (dicqucs should be legally allowed to remain bearar 
inspite of any subsequent endorsement thereon. For want of sufficient banking 
education and development of the banking habit very few people know what a regular 
endorsement is, especially as regards vernaciular endorsements. Cheques are at times 
endorsed in so many diffierent languages that some banka find it almost impossible to go 
through the ondorHoments. In such cases the paying bank insists on the collecting bank's 
confirmation. The collecting bank, not knowing the endorsing parties, naturally refuses 
to take any rc8j[)on8ibility and returns the cheques to its customer uncollected. Hence 
the general public do not want to have anything to do with a checpie which is likely to be 
returned unpaid or uncollected for some technical irregularity. It is necessary, therefore, 
that there should be current in the banking world an instrument which will circulate as 
freely as a currency note inspite of any wTiting on it. And such an instrument should 
be a cheque drawn payable to a specified person or bearer which shall • not, in 
any circumstances, lose its character as a bearer instrument on account of its having been 
endorsed by subsequent holders. Ajid this is what the Bill seeks to provide. 

Again, as the privity of contract is between the drawer, and the drawee, it stands to 
reaspn that the banker (the drawee) should obey the instructions of the drawer and none 
else. If the 'drawer so desires, he is, of course, at liberty to draw a cheque payable to 
order. For the purpose of safety, the cheque can be crossed and the crossing 
can be marked by the drawer or any holder. 

MO y 106 — 63 
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Thiis, if the Bill is passed, there will be current four kinds of cheques, viz. 

(1) Bearer cheques which will circulate in the same way as currency notes without 
restrictions ; 

(2) Order cheques which will circulate by endorsement only ; 

(3) Crossed bearer cheques will paid only through bank but without having to 
go through the endorsements. (This would compare to shahjog hundis in indigenous 
banking.) 

(4) Crossed order cheques will be paid to banks and will also require to be regularly 
endorsed. 

Nobody is compelled to receive one or the other kind of instrumont. A person may draw 
or receive an instrument in any one of the above forms that suits his convenience and 
requirements. 

It should lastly l>c noted tliat the proposed change will not alTect hnoidis, as these 
are governed by local usage in accordance with the preamble of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments x\ct, 1881. 

Wartshcjcses. — Wherever co-ojK‘rative marketing organizations are in existence or 
co-operative banks undertake the work of making advances against agricultural produce 
to members of co-o]>erati ve societies, some difficulty is felt in securing requisite godown 
nooommodation,' In the lirst place, the local accommodation is often not adequate, 
and, secondly, the local merchants or traders are disinclined to make this accommo- 
dation available to new organizations likely to comixHo w ith them. In Germany, Canada 
and Australia, Government give assistance for the provision of w arehousing accommo- 
dation either in the shape of subsidies or loans at low' rates of interest or the allotment 
of sites on favourable terms, and the Board suggest that similar facilities be made 
available in this Presidency. The Government of Madras and Bihar and Orissa have 
already made a beginning in this direction. 

Question 4. — Land Mortgage Credit. — The Government of Bombay have approved 
of the starting of three land mortgage societies in the Presidency at Achora, Broach 
and Oharwar. This organization is looked upon as bedng still in the experimental stage 
and until some ox)x>rience is gained of the working of these three institutions. Govern- 
ment seem disinclined to permit more societies of this type being registered. Govern- 
ment have called upon the Provincial Bank to function as the central bank for providing 
finance to these societies, and have agreed to purchase five lakhs out of the unissued 
debentures of the Bank. It was decided that the money thus raised approximately 
at 5 per cent, should be x)assed on to the societies at 7 per cent., the margin of 2 per cent, 
being utilized for tho' expenses of the land mortgage department of the Bank and as 
provision for a separate reserve to be held in trust for the central land mortgage bank 
proposed for the Presidency. The local societies were advised to fix their scale of 
expenditure at the lowest figure possible and not to charge any additional margin to 
cover expenses or to provide for bad debts. The little local expenditure that waa 
necessary should, it was decided between the Board and the Registrar, be met out of 
interest on the investment of the share capital of the local societies supplemented, if 
neoessary/by small grants from the funds accumulated out of the margin available 
at the Provincial Bank. 

The local societies have raised capital by means of shares, which cajntal is invested 
either a* affixed deposit with the local central bank or with the Provincial Bank or in 
Qovemment securities, and is not to be used for the business of the sooietiee;. 
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liie societies are not to raise any further capital by means of deposits or loans. The share 
capital subscribed by individuals is l/20th of the loans issued to them, and in addition 
an entrance fee of Rs, 5 is charged from all the membeia. Membership is open only 
to holders of agricultural land in the area of operations who wish to borrow frem the 
societies. Loan applications are received by the societies and tilled in by the secretary 
in the form enclosed. These applications are then placed before the local directors who 
select applicants possessing sufficient assets and forward their applications to the land 
valuation officer whose services have been placed at tlieir disposal by Government for 
a period of one year, the Government bearing all the cxpcnscB. The valuation of the 
lands is none by the land valuation officer, a local pleader examines the tille, while a 
sub-committee of the society verifies the genuineness of the debts and estimates the 
repaying vapacity after scrutinizing the income and expcnditine of the parlies. A 
form of the report- which is submitted to the sub-committcc of the land mortgage Focicties 
is attached. The sub-committee then scrutinize the applicalioi]?, moke further inquiries 
into the details of the debts wdth the sowcara and the credit -worthiness of the applicants, 
and forward such applications, as they approve of, to the Provincial Bank wdth their 
recommendations. No loans arc to be advanced until they are sanctioned both by the 
Registrar and tl)e Provincial Bank. The Bank has opened a separate land mortgage 
department and placed it in charge of a senior officer who examines the papers and verifies 
the information, if necessary by personal visits. The loans when sanctioned by the 
Board and the Registrar are advanced to tlu’ societies at 7 j)cr cent the societ ies passing 
them on at the same rate to the borrowers. The margin of 2 j er cent, is utilized, as 
noted above, for meeting the expenditure on the land mortgage department for grants 
to local societies and for building up a reserve forbad debts. After Joans are sanctioned, 
the committee of the local society arrange for the settlement of the soucar's debt and 
only the amount of final debt as determined by them is advanced to the applicants. 
The payment is made by means of cheques in favour of the sowcars after the lands are 
taken in mortgage with possesBion. The general j>ractice is to make advances only 
to the extent of one-third of the value of the la rids offered as security, but the bye-laws 
authorize the grant of adv^ances to the extcjit of half the value. Under these arrange- 
ments, loans have been distributed in the last six months according to the statement 
attached herewith (as per Statement A). Until further experience is gained of diffi- 
culties likely to be encountered in the work of recovery, the Board are of opinion that 
it might seem a hasty step to demand special measures fer the simplification of the jirocess 
of foreclosure and sale of land by the mortgage societ ies in the event of non-pa ymcsit. 

The main change in the present system of working which the Board suggest is tfee 
creation of a separate central land mortgage bank to be registercid under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, to the share capital of which Government should contribute something at 
the start. The model bye-laws of the existing local land mortgage societies provide for 
the starting of such a central agency and empower the local societies to invest their share 
capital in the shares of such an institution. But no central land mortgage bank can be 
brought into being unless Government agree to the starting of local societies in 
other parts of the Presidency instead of looking upon the land mortgage organization as 
an experiment. The provincial and central banks will also contribute towards the share 
capital of the central land mortgage bank w'hen it comes into existence. The 
finance should be provided out of debentures to be raised by the central land mortgage 
bank on the specific security of the mortgage of lands against which advances are made 
by tiie local societies. Such debentures should carry a guarantee from Government in 
zespeot of interest, and Government should themselves subscribe to these debentures in 
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the ixiitial etagea. Government may safeguard their interest by having representation 
both on the board of trustees and, if nocesaaiy% even on the directorate of the proposed 
bank also. A margin of 2 to 3 per cent, is essential for the expenses of both the agencies 
and for provision against possible bad debts. But all etforts should be made to keep 
down, as much as possible, the rate of interest for the ultimate borrower. 

Two other suggestions merit consideration. All the expenses of land valuation 
officers should continue to be lx)mo by Government for a j>eriod of five years from the 
date of commencement of the working of those societies. Some subsidies should also be 
given to the societies for their preliminary expenses. The other point is that as these 
societies are not permitted to raise local capital by means of debentures or otherwise and 
as their decisions in respect of grant of loans are not final there is no special advantage in 
keeping the area of operations very wide to secure a wider field of selection for 
their directorates. On the other hand, it would he an adv^antage if the societies 
were organized for one single taluka or a smaller area, as is the case both in the Punjab 
and Madras. This will ensure intimate Unich among hoiTowei-s and promote closer 
mutual control. The personnel of the local direc;torate may he strengthened by the 
nomination of representatives of the Co-ox>erative Department, the financing agency 
and the debenture holders, if any, who are resident in that area. 

Question 5. — Lono-term Credit. — In view of the intention of Government not to 
permit the extension of the system of land mortgage credit until further exixTionce has 
been gained, it has l>eoome necessary for the co- 0 |)erative organization in areas not 
served by such banks to provide for the long-term requirements of the members of 
co-operative societies. Hitherto, it was the practice to insist on societies preparing 
schemes for ‘gradual liquidation of the debts of all their solvent meml>ers, collecting 
information about the indebtedness of as many members as possibh*- before they could be 
considered eligible for the grant of long-term loans for debt redemption. Under 
this procedure, the work of liquidation of old debts tended to Im*. extremely dilatory, and 
hence out of the largo sums at the disposal of the (central and Provirieial banks only an 
insignificant proportion came to be invested in long-term advances. Kec-.ently, the policy 
in this respect has been changed and societies are l>eing permitted to stmd up their 
applications of even those few of their members wh<»se demand.s are imperative, without 
waiting for information being collected about all the members. The provincial 
Bank has been advised by the Registrar tn entertain siu-h applications and to undertake 
the gradual redemption of good members of well-managed .societies on lines laid down in 
the accompanying memorandum. Within limits and for the smaller demands of 
members this system deserves to be encouraged, for it does away with the difficulty of 
having two financing agencies, one for short-term and the other for long-term, 
the interests of which may, if their working is not co-ordinated, come into conflict. A 
statement of the. advances made under this scheme and of tlie applications under 
consideration is also attached. (As per Statement B.) This also gives the purposes for 
which the debts were incurred, the stHjurity for and period of debt and other particulars. 

Question 6A. — Small Industries. — The Bank has given credits to half a dozen 
weavers’ societies, to some of them on the security of their finished products deposited 
with the branches of this Bank. A few of them have been assisted in disposing of their 
goods by arranging to stock these goods at various branches where they are likely to 
find oustomers amongst the local population or amongst the members of affiliated 
eo*operative Jboieties. For a few societies, arrangements have also been made to supply 
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yatn aftii other materials required from time to time. From the littk experience that 
the bank has had of this work, tlie Board are of opinion that these arrangements are 
oapabie of being extended, but l>efore any systematic expansion of business takes place it 
* will be neoessary to strengthen the technical staff of the Co-operative Department work- 
ing under the Inspector of the Weavers’ Societies. The grant of subsidies by Govern- 
ment to small depots or emponums established for the sale of finished articles is 
also necessary. 

Question 7.— -Co-opkiiative Movement. — The futuiu of banking in India is mainly 
dependent on the extent to which co-operative (*redit is developed in rural areas. Apart 
from other advantages, to which reference would be made later, co-o)wativo banks have 
this advantage over the Impc^rial Bank of India that the men in charge are from and of 
the people, speaking the same language^ and able to enter more readily into the minds 
and needs of customers in rur.'il and small urban areas. The agency employed is also 
much less eoBtly. Hence, one of the most effective methods of familiarixirig the people 
with banking in its modern sense will be to encourage the growth of co-ojx'-rative banks. 
The Imt>erial Bank witli its one hundred branches (!an provide banking facilities only in 
important centres of commerce and industry and can hardly expand its 

programme so as to bring in minor trading centres of commerce and industry and small 
bazar towns within the sphere of its activities. Joint stock banks are able to do much 
less in this direction and liave only a few branches at important local (‘entres of industry 
and commerce. It is, moreover, difficult for them to undertake expenditure on the work 
of developing new areas, as their organization is costlier than that of co-oporativo 
banks. Here the Board would like to refer to the results of an investigation undortakem 
some five years ago in England into the problem of agricultural (Credit. It has 
b<?en found that the position in England in regard to the financing of agriculture is 
unsatisfactory, which would lead to the conclusion that the ordinary ty|)e of modem 
banking organization is not snitable to the needs of an agricultural country and it miglit 
be a n aste of effoi t to attempt to develop banking institutions on the English model in 
this country which is pre-eminently agricultural. The Board would further wish to 
point out that 92 per cent, of the population are illiterate and the percentage of persons 
ignorant of English is still higher. Nearly throe-fourths of the population live directly 
or indirectly on the land. Conditions sucli as these require the development of banking 
in a form where personal contact and personal negotiations between the banker and his 
customer arc possible. In dealing with a joint stock bank, the unlettered agriculturists 
labour under certain handicaps. They must observe fixed hours of business, and if the 
signatures are in vomaeular they have to get them verified and possibly incur some 
expenses for the purpose. The Board are, therefore, clearly of opinion that no develop- 
ment of banking through the Imperial Bank of India or joint stock banks will be of much 
use in getting the bulk of the population to place their savings in these banks and carry 
on business through them. There is again another difference in methods. Advances 
cannot be expected to be liquidated from day by day as in ordinary comraeroial banking, 
and following the indigenous practice, the banker may have to act not only as financier 
but also as a trader and an agent for his clients. The indigenous banker performs 
funtions which are of the utmost importance to a community mainly dependent on 
agriculture, but which are outside the scope of the activities of a joint stock bank. He 
buys the produce of his clients and sells to him the ordinary necessaries of life. 
He grants credit for purchase of necessaries of life on condition of repayment of harvest. 
These needs will, necessarily, have to be met by the development of indigenous private 
banking or by establishing co-operative banks, both rural and urban. Co-operative 
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banks oan, if a little elactitily in thoii* working iriiiohincry is p4!rmitted and their bustnesa 
offices are established in the heart of the rural pojmlatton, perform several of the services 
hitherto performed by the eountiy banker. While, therefore, the Board would favour 
the grant of all reasonable fac^ilities through the Jinperial Bank of India from 
oo-operative banks to private banking tirnis to develop tiieir business, they are strongly of 
opinion that the future of banking in India lies with the Co-operative Movement. Their 
grounds are these. Apart from (be value which the Board attach to the influence of the 
co-operative method in promoting et'onomic uplift on the basis of self-help and mutual 
aid, the Directors feel that in modem times when for all economic activities human 
beings have to join forces and organize themselves, the individual indigenous banker 
isolated and working each in his own sphere for himself alone is sure to lo^e 
ground. These bankers will either be absorbed in and assimilated to the capitalist 
banking system which, however, has made little headway in iipcountry centres, or they 
may have their own local organizations formed on a co-operative basis which can be 
linked up easily with the existing co-operative banking machinery already functioning in 
rural centres. But co-operative banks can develop only if they get assistance from the 
State in the various directions mentioned in this note and join their forces for effective 
concerUid action and for the' laying down and working out of a well-considered policy of 
development. The system of credits for jjrimary societies should be made even loss rigid 
than it is to-day by the delegation of certain powers to responsible local co-operative 
organizations, so that finance can bo both prompt and adequate. They will attract 
the savings of the small men for profitable employment locally, and not to be drained 
away for hi vestment outside. The control of these hanks will be in local hands, and the 
profits in thd business will either be distributed among local constHuents or be used in 
local works of public utility. That is the aim which tin* Bank has bad in view for nearly 
ton years past, and it is the realization of the importance of remedying this badly felt 
need in the banking system that has led the Bank to oj>en during the period 
nearly twenty-five branches almost all of them located at petty centres of local trade. 
For the provision of prompt and adequate finance and the development of local banking 
facilities on modem lines but still on an incx^iensive basis, a branch at the headquarters 
of everj' taluhi hi the area served by it has been the Bank's goal, which goal it has 
also placed Indore its affiliated district central banks several of w hom have met with an* 
tMjual measure of success in giving effect to the policy, A bank at the ialuJca head- 
quarters, besides the services it renders to affiliated co-optuativc societies and its 
individual customers, becomes the co-ordinathig agency for various co-operative 
activities in the taluka, educational and economic. Beference has Ix'en made above to 
the need for an agricultural banking organization in India to interest itself in the 
development of co-operativo marketing and the organization of co-operative supply of 
agricultural requisites. This view has alw ays influenced the Bank’s system of working, 
but had there been no links established with the rural areas through t/duka branches no 
part of this valuable programme could have been imdertaken. In fact, it is on the 
initial efforts of these taluka banks and the fin<aucial facilities afforded through them 
that the successful organization of oo-operative effort in the sphere of agricultural 
marketing and supply is mainly dependent. 

The Provincial Bank and several central and urban banks in the Presidency have 
accounts and even overdraft arrangements with joint stock banks and the Imperial 
Bank of India. A number of them also keep short-term deposits with suoh 
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banks ibolnding exchange banks. It may be noted, however, that exohtmge banks do 
not allow inter- bank call money to the Provincial Bank — a.8 presumably to other Indian 
banks — ^without asking for secuiity, although between themselves they lend without 
security, as the Indian joint stock bonks and pvovincitil bonks do among themselves. 
The Imperial Bank of India has recently stopped the cash credit which since 1917 it was 
allowing to the Provincial Bank on the security of the demand promissory notes 
of societies and is also mivvilling to give advances on the security of Goveniment paper. 
This has been done on the ground that the Provincial Bank has created a floating charge 
on its general assets in favour of the holders of its debentures, in view of which first charge 
the Imperial Bank's position would not be secure. The Imperial Bank is also unwilling 
now to allow, freely, cash credits against Government securities at its local branches to 
district banks on tlie ground that the district banks do not operate on the cash credit 
accounts, but treat them as fluid resources. The Imperial Bank also looks with disfavour 
on the business of internal remittance conducted b^- co-opei'ativo banks at centres where 
the Imperial Bank has got its branches, even if co-oi>erati\e banks give an undertaking 
that no such business v ill be traiisactod at the tiost of any concessions granted to them 
by (Jovemtnont. 

When this business was being trairsacted by tlm Ih'ovincial Bank freely, it enjoyed 
8omo kind of contact with local indigonous bankers who appreciated the service rendered 
by it in facilitating transfer of funds on cheap terms. A cert.ain number of local 
indigenous bankers have also taken advantage of the system of granting advances against 
agricultural produce recently initiated by the l^rovincial Bank, while a few of them had 
good business relations with the Provincial Bank on account of the purchase and sale 
work previously transacted by it. The relations of co-operative societies with local 
aowcara are often complicated because they resent the growth of this ixew competitive 
element in the s})hcre of banking and particularly so w^hen trading functions are 
imdertaken. While the transactions of societies are accorded due publicity and sotvears 
can easily check their customers’ dealings with societies and remain on the watch 
at harvest time to secure the produce, societies have no means of securing information 
about the past or present relations of their nunnbers with aowenrs and as a consequence 
they often find at harvest time that the crop which they bad financed has gone to meet 
other liabilities of which they had no cognizance. The Board would, therefore, suggest 
some arrangement for the disclosure of sowcars debts on the lines recommended by the 
Maclagan Committee in paragraph 36 of their lleport. Information regarding 
the transactions of societies would Ixj available from tlie pass-books issued to members 
extracts from which could be supplied to sowcara. If there is some legislation for the 
registration of bankers, a system of chattel mortgage might bo cheated in favour of 
co-operative societies and other recognized bankers on lines similar to those adopted 
under the English and Irish Agricultural Credit Acts with such modifications as are 
called for by the conditions of rural finance in tliis country. * 

The defects of the present system of co-operative finance have been referred to in reply 
to Question 1. The fixing of an absolute limit beyond which an individual* member 
could not borrow from ; his society was a great drawback which has recently been 
partially remedied by the raising of this limit on the basis of normal credit statements 
and the sanction of the special limits for members wdth larger requirements. With still 
better education in the importance of normal credit statements, the development of 
looal control and the raising of the standard of management, the grounds for complaint 
should disappear and this process will bo furthered if there is delegation to looal 
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co-operative bodleA of the powers now exercised by the Registrar in these respects* Uvea 
then it is net always convenient for the larger holder to be in the same society as a number 
of small holders. It may be tliat he hesitates to assume unlimittKi liability and pledge 
his large assets for a number of persons of small means^ soede of whom are, in his 
opinion, indifferent cultivators and might turn out defaulters particularly when, 
at occasionally happens in Gujarat,, he can himself secure finance on terms nearly 
at favourable as those offered by societies. On the other hand, the small men have to 
pledge their unlimited liability which may mean all their means of livelihood 
for an individual with very large requirements both for <Mirrent and other needs which 
are considerably in excess of the requirements of all of them put together. They stand 
to lose if the individual through mischance, mismanagement or sjHmdthrift habits turns 
out a defaulter. Then, again, it often happens that while the bulk of the members require 
small loans for current needs and for repayment of their potty debts, the larger land- 
holders wsist large sums for land improvement or liquidation of their debts for which they 
can give as security the mortgage of their lands in return for which security they expect 
a lower rate of interest than that ordinarily charged by societies. Where agriculture 
is conducted partially on a capitalist basis, as in some tracts of the Konkan and in the 
canal areas of the Deccan, the Board think that tliese few large landholders might be 
financed through co-operative societies of their own, each of these covering the whole of 
a homogeneous tract, based on limited liability <‘atering l)oth for the short and long 
term requirements of the mcral>ers and run by full-time qualified officers responsible to 
the local management. If such organizations are startl'd it may be possible for them, 
in the absence of local urban co-operative banks, to provide finaiKual facilities to such 
approved indigenous bankers. 

The difficulties of finance become accentuated after a year of scarcity and there should 
be a general understfinding that following a bad year, the usual h'vcl of limits should, 
consistent with safety, be peiTnitted to be raised so as to covi^r the old oiitstandings 
and provide room for fresh finance. In societies which are indifferently managed, 
selected memlau’s should be financed, provided there is a fair proR])ect of the society 
commanding the requisite personnel for their managing coramitk*es and provided prompt 
action is taken against defaulters. In the famine zone of the Deccan and in areas which 
have passed through an agricultural crisis, like the Deccan Canal tracts, it is necessary 
to devise some arrangements for the recovciy of old outstandings to be spread over 
a number of years. Insistence on full recovery' at the next season will only result in 
driving the borrowers back to the money-lenders or accumulating tlic load of arrears 
to an extent which Avill affect adversely the credit of the socic^ties concerned. For the 
Provincial Bank, with its investments spread over various districts with diverse con- 
ditions, it may be easier than for banks operating in one district alone, to grant this 
relief and base the system of finance on the agricultural cyt'le. But even then, a system 
of interme(^ale credit at rates of interest which will not l>ear too heavily on production 
is a great desideratum. It is only if the incidence of interest charges is reduced that 
agriculturists in these areas will be able to carry on agricultural operations from year 
to year and, what is more, go in for schemes of land improvement such as will protect 
them from the ravages, from famines, or enable them to ti(^ over agricultural crisis 
ikQid in oouTB^ of time become more efficient imits in rural economic structure. 

la the note on the Bank’s working, some figures are given showing the growth of 
the jwarplaa funds of the Bank. In another note, tli© problem of the surplus funds is 
treated at greater length and an attempt is made to indicate the lines on which these 
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4iah |be tfcbsorbed within the Movement* At pre«ent, however, it ia not possible ic iimk*: 
m 11 cih progress in having these funds used up because of tlie hesitation felt by the ( 'o 
op*>rftt4ve I>epartment in registering new societies. In some areas* this hesitation is 
due to the non-success ot the existing societies, but there are parts of the Presidenc y 
where, although there is a local spontaneous demand and on the whole there is a eongetiia I 
field for the development of co-operative credit, the Co-operative Department hc^aitate 
to allow new societies to be registered because of the insulfieieney of the personnel requir<^*l 
to audit an increasing number of societies and the inadequacy of tht^ oflic^e staff for the 
other administrative duties entrusted to the Registrar under the Act. The audiliug 
and office staff of the Co-operative Department, therefore, need to Im* strengthened, 
if eo-operativo credit is to be extended in areas found suitable for the expansion of the 
Movement. If this administrative assistance is secured, co-operative hanks will be 
able to use up their present surpluses, and so well-established is the crcclit of most of 
them that they will, even in competition with other banks, be in a position to seenn- 
larger funds for the finance of the Movement. 

It would bo an advantage both to Government and the community, and it woultl 
enhance status of co-operative banks and of the Co-operative Movement in general, 
if Government were to entrust the management of sub-treasuries at selected centres 
to branches of the PrCvsidenoy. Government may secure their position by such safe- 
guards as they deem necessary, but the Board suggest that the terms offered to 
co-operative banks should not be less favourable than those under which the ImperiHl 
Bank was offered the management of agency work under the Reserve Bank of India 
Bill. In case Government are not prepared to I’onsider this suggestion or at centres 
where the management of treasuries is not entrusted to co-operative banks, the drafts 
of co-operative banks on the apex bank should, within limits, be honoured by the local 
sub-treasuries under arrangements to be settled in advance laying down terms on which 
this business would be done and the safeguards to be imposed by Government. As 
co-operative banks have now commenced the business of granting advances on the 
secjurity of agricultural produce, instead of transfering the surplus balances in 
sub-treasuries to the district or provincial towns for the finance of trade at such centres, 
some portion of these funds may be made available, on easy terms, to approved co- 
operative banks for short-dated advances, preferably of a self-liquidating nature, made 
on the security of agricultural produce pledged to such banks. 

It is curious that, while co-operative banks are called upon to invest a certain portion 
of their funds in Government securities for purposes of fluid resource, the interest on 
such investment is taxed at the source and treated as if it was inctome derived from 
business that lay outside the legitimate operations of co-operative banks. Similarly, 
it is an anomaly that super- tax, which is defined as an additional duty of income-tax , 
is levied from co-operative banks which are exempt from payment of the original income- 
tax duty. # 

Lastly, attention is invited to the recommendation made in regard to the appointment 
of land valuers, at Government cost, for land mortgage societies, the guarantee by Govern- 
ment of interest on the debentures of the central land mortgage bank and the subscription 
by Government to* its share capital as well as purchase of its debentures. 

Ineome areas, where the Bank has its branches and where finanoial arrangements have 
been systematised, a large proportion of the members of co-operative societies are in 
a position to meet all their normal and legitimate demands from co-operative societies. 
To quote one example, the Indian Centra! Cotton Committee’s general report on investi- 
gations into the finance and marketing of cultivators’ cotton shoves that in ibe West 
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Kbandeah district 66 per cent, of the total hnaaee wa« drawn by cotton growers from 
oo-operative societies. But the part played by the Co-operative Movement in financing 
the cultivators varies greatly according to the efficiency of the management of sooieties 
and the economic and agricultural conditions of different tracts. No pains have been 
spared by the Bank to educate members of societies in the system of co-operative finance, 
but it is to be admitted that until the general level of education rises, these teachings 
will not have the effect that is intended. The first need, therefore, is diffusion of general 
education, and then more systematic co-operative education through the agency of 
supervising imions. 

What the co-operative Credit Movement has so far achieved, notwithstanding those 
drawbacks, is generally to effect a saving by the reduction of interest charges and thus, 
in a sense, to lower the cost of production. It has also had the effect indirec tly of bringing 
down the local lending rates in areas where co-operative finance is provided on some 
systematic basis. Lastly, it has stimulated the desire for economic organization 
and promoted, oven to a small extent, a keenness for business efficiency and education 
in economic matters. 


HFArVlON III. 

Qctbstion 2 . — The Board would like to (\mpha8isc that, in their opinion, it 
is not desirable to coixtinuo utilizing the whole of the I'csources derived from the savings 
of persons of small means collected in postal savings banks or invested in postal cash 
certificates, for meeting the requirements of the Central (Government. Those deposits 
do not at all represent hoards brought out for inve.ff rnent. A large sum is deposited 
by bankers and others at considerable injury to the indigenous cn^dit system in rural 
areas by the draining away from it of such largo amounts of funds. The Board 
understand that, both in Holland and Belgium, the State permits the funds of the 
postal savings banka to bo placed at the disposal of co-operative banks operating in rural 
areas, while in Germany, Australia, Italy and the United States of America, savings 
banks have the free disposal of their funds within certain limits laid down by the law. 
Provided (xoven^ment agree to set apart a certain portion — if not the whole — of the 
resources, derived from postal savings banks and cash certificates, to be invested 
through co-operative banks and societies in short-term agriiniltural loans on 8i)eciaUy 
favourable terms, the Board see no objection in Governmenl adopting any reasonable 
methods — such as the introduction of vernacular forms and pass books — to induce people 
to keep their surplus funds with them. But Government should not compete with 
private banking organizations and indigenous bankers, and in order to avoid this, the 
rate of interest on postal cash certificates should, the Board suggest, be reduced 
immediately so os to stop the diversion of local savings hitherto^ available for local 
in vestment. While postal cash certificates have succeeded to a certain extent in 
attracting the small investors' money into the coffers of the State, the Board feel that a 
Government organization is not the most suitable medium for developing habits of thrift 
and savings among the rural population. The backward agriculturist, potty trader and 
artisan prefer to deal with an agency which they know and which knows them and 
which can dispense with seemingly needless formalities when mone/ is to be withdrawn 
nor be governed by inelastic rules regarding their payment or transfer of funds on- 
death. Government cannot perhaps relax these rules ; and now that the pioneering 
work has been done by Government, they should a.sRist in popularizing the savings 
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ai}di<lBpofiit« schemes started by co-operative societies and banks which are in touch 
with the rural population. 

Hi© postal savings banks will, however, continue to operate even in outlying centres 
served by co-operative societieK, but if they are to bo made servicablc to the people, 
their methods of working must undergo some modification. The following are some of 
the improvements suggested : — 

( 1 ) Accounts may be allowed to be ojiened in the joint names of two or 
more persons. At present this is not allowed. Accounts payable to either or siirvivoi- 
should be permitted. Similarly, depositors should be pt‘rmitted to designate thier 
nominees who would receive their deposits after death. 

(2) The placing of deposits by means of cheques should l>e jierniitted. A savings 
bank depositor in India cannot deposit cheques for the (n'cdit of his account. (This 
is the case even in several joint stocd< banks). Government should encourage the 
use of cheque currency and this disability should be removed. 

(3) The limit on deposit of Hs. 75i> in a year should Lh? removed or at least, 
raised, 

(4) The limit in total balance to the credit of one account may also be removed. 
P^or minors’ accounts the limit is Hs. l,0(Kt which is too low. 

(5) Home savings safes may be issued on payment of small cost to induce people tx) 
collect small savings at home. 

(6) Deposits in British post otlice savings banks art', not liabk' to attachment. 
Though it may not lx* desirable to (Toate a wilful method of defrauding one’s creditor, 
still some little w'ay Iw pn'seribed which could not be attached to enable people 
to make emergeni'y financial arrangements for their families. 

(7) As there are many villages which have no savings banks within a distance of 
about 15 nu](^s, some arrangement (by issue of duplioatt' leceipts and withdrawal 
forms) may K? nuide to receive and pay deiX)sitK through the village postmen 
or teachers. 

Question 4. — Cheques. — The use of cheque currency has greatly increased since the 
abolition of one anna stamp and with the accc^ptancc of vemacular sciipt in banking it is 
sure to be further developed, as is found by experience by co-operative urban 
banks and branches of this bank. The payment of Govt^mment si^rvants and bank 
(employees by cheques will not do much to promote the cheque habit, w'hat is required is 
the facility to get such small cheques cleared through a bank and to make small pay- 
ments by means of cheq\ies. This means that banks must entertain small ac(;ount8 and 
allow their customers U) operaU'. upon their accounts by moans of small cheques. 
At present, banks^dn not ojhui account for less than Hs. 300 to 5(K) and require a 
minimum balance to be maintained. This would not, therefore, encourage Government 
servants and bank employees to bank their salaries. The banks may, therefore. o]>en 
such small accounts, but may not pay interest. AwS big joint stock banks are not 
intorested in small busmess, this can only bo done by co-operative banks whose main 
object is to help persons of small means. The Board would like to refer here to 
the arrangement made by the bank years ago in the Nira Canal area for the payment of 
the irrigation fees of members of societies by means of cheques. This led later on to the 
issue of orders by Government for the acceptance of pQ.yment8 in respect of Government 
dues by moans of cheques, but the facility was restricted to centres served by 
the branches of the Irap<’rial Bank of India. Such centres are very few in number end 
the places being not very accessible to the bulk of agriooiturists not much use has been 



of thij* method of jjayment. The Board areof opinion that, at least in some aieas 
served by branches of the Provincial Bank, agriculturists who are members of societies 
are in a position to and would prefer to make payments of their dues to Government by 
means of cheques, provided such cheques are accepted at the local sub-treasuries/ 
Government were moved in the matter some time ago and the Board trust that 
the proposal would be supported by this Committee as a method of encouraging the 
use of cheque currency in rural areas. 

Cheque forms are issued by co-operative banks in the vernacular with much success 
and no iuoonvenien(?e, and there is a great advantage in this practice being made universal. 
Following the lead set by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, other co-operative 
banks in this Presidency allow the signatures of the drawers and the endorsements to be 
made in the different vernaculars and the cheques themselves are made out in 
the vernaculars. Although the Provincial Bank accepts at its Head Office cheques 
drawn in Marathi, Gujarati and Kanarese, besides English, no practical difficulty has 
so far been experienced, although the daily turnover is, on an average, four lakhs and the 
number of cheques presented daily is nearly three hundred. From this expericfic e of the 
Bank and the large use made at the Bank's branches of vernacular hun^i forms 
in preference to the demand draft, forms, the Board are confident that the use of venia- 
cular cheque forms will popularize banking business of all types. The Board would like 
to add here that at branches of the Bank, hours of work are often altered to suit the 
convenience of local customers and transactions are carried on, in response 1o their 
demands, on Sundays, some other day in the week being fixed as a holiday. The 
accompanying statement (as per Statement C) gives inforaiation about the growth 
of the cheque habit at various branches of the Bank in Satara and West Khandesli 
distriote. 

Question 6 . — The l^oard have observed above that the co-operative agency possc'ssca 
great advantages over joint stock banks and the Imperial Bank as also over 
private bankers for carrying on the work of developing banking methods, provided 
certain facilities are granted. The most important of these facilities is the issue of 
remittance treuisfer receipts free of charge direct on sub-treasuries and rice versa, and 
the use of the surplus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved co-operative banks or 
the branches of the Provincial Bank under conditions to be settled between Govemraent 
and such banks. Co-operative banks, urban or central, will develop the use of modern 
credit instruments by opening current accounts in small upcountry towns, while 
important village societies, situated in proximity to central banks and branches of the 
Provincial Bank, can accept freely savdngs deposits from their agricultural members. 
Such rural societies will have their current or overdraft acepunts with the central or 
branch banks on which they can draw on demand or at very short notice to meet with* 
drawals by members. It is the extension of facilities for the withdrawal of funds 
at short notice which will induce agriculurists to entrust their savings to their local 
credit societies. 

The main item of expenditure in any bank opening current accounts at its branches 
is loss of interest on cash balsmoes. Heavy balances have to be maintaiiied owing to 
defective airangements for remittances and even if facilities are available through the 
treasuries the receipt of money by telegraphic transfer occupies a day. It will be e 
to the development of deposit banking and the opening of branches of banka^ 
in small hwar towns and trading centres — where otherwise no banking facilities on 
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mcKwa lines will be developed — if, with due safeguards and against requisite security, 
^vifXiiDent approve of co-operative banks or their branches making the use of treasury 
fundi within limii^s to be settled in advance. It may be prescribed that the oo-opt^»rati\ e 
bank or its branch should give, in exchange, drafts on the Aj^x Bank at the provitK^ial 
headquarters to enable Government to reimburse the temporary withdrawals of money 
from the local sub-treasuries. 

A Note on the Constitution and Working of the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

Th© Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., which is the Apex Bank for the 
Bombay I^esidency, was started on llih October 1911, its name at the time of regis- 
tration being the “ Bombay Central Co-operative Bank.’’ When this Bank was started 
in 1911, there wore not in existence in the Bombay Presidency any central banks staiied 
for the specific purpose of making advances to co-operative societies and acting as tlicir 
balancing centre. The area of operations of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, 
therefore, extended all over the Presidency. It was only after the year 1910 that syste- 
matic attempts were made in the Bombay Piesidency to start central banks in the 
districts; but until 1920, this process of development was not well organized. It was 
after 1920 that the formation of central banks for the various districts was dtahded upon 
as an integral feature of the financial policy. When this pr)licy was enunciated, it was 
also arranged that the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank should change its name into 
the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, so that in areas where district banks ('arm' 
bo be started it should cease to function as a central bank and assume the roI(5 of an 
Apex Bank for these district banks. Accordingly, the name of the Bank was changed 
in 1923, but the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank still continues to have dealings 
direct with primary societies, although its areas of operations arc already definful and 
delimited, and there is neither any over-lapping nor compi'.tition between two financing 
agencies in the same area. Some further information on the subject and a detailed 
description of the system may bo found useful and interesting. As noU^d above, when 
the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank w'as started in the year 1911, there were no 
district central banks tlien in existence intended for the finanenng of co-operative societies, 
though there were some urban banka which, along with the business of fin an cart g indivi- 
duals, lent their surplus funds to agric?ultural primary societies. For this reason, the 
constitution and system of working of the Bank, and hence its subsequent development 
have been on lines entirely different from the evolution of the central financing system 
in other Indian provinces, where the provincial banks were brought into exisUaice as 
apical federations of central banks already in existence. This special position was 
recognized by the Committee on Co-operation. . 

Two or three years after the starting of the Bank and with the publication of the 
Boport of the Maclagan Committee, the Co-operative Department decided to start central 
banks for various districts, and some of the urban banks agreed to convert themselves 
into district central banks. But, as mentioned above, until the year 1920-21, the 
arrangements for the financing of societies even in the cbstricts served by sued) banks 
were not well-defined. This was especially the case in districts where guaranteeing 
unions were started. These guaranteeing unions were intended to provide a direct 
link between primary societies and the Provincial Bank as they undertook the work 
of supervision and assessment of credit, and, in virtue of the guarantee they piovidod. 
societies affiliated to these unions expected more adequate finance than isolated societies. 
For these reasons, it was thought that in a sense they provided a substitute for local 



central bank» and cm this ground as well as with the idea of avoiding the interposition 
of two agencic^g between the bank at the apex and the village society, alxnoat all the 
unions wore affiliated to the Bombay Provincial Bank, and not to district central banks. 
In the early days of their existence, it was also difficult for the district central banks 
to command sufficient resourcies to be in a position to provide Rdequato and prompt 
finance to societies under unions and grant them credits instead of fixed loans. Gradually, 
as the organization and resources of the central banks began to develop, they arranged 
to take over from the Provincial Bank groups of societies and unions previously financed 
by the Provincial Bank. 

The present position is that out of districts in the Presidency, one in Sind haa neither 
a branch of the Provincial Bank nor a district bank, 18 districts have each a local central 
bank (one of these has two banks) and seven districts are still within the area 
of operations of the Provincial Bank. Out of ibest^. seven districts, four are districts 
which are economically and educationally very backward. In three of these, Kolaba, 
Hatnagiri and Thana agrarian conditions do not appear to favour the rapid spread of 
co* 0 |>erative credit, while the fourth is mainly peopled by the bhils, an aboriginal tribe. 
One district, Ahinednagar, contains the worst famine zone in the Presidency, and only 
two of the districts served by the Piovincial Bank can lx* said to be normal. The total 
number of branches iu these districts is 18. In addition, the Provincial Bank has eight 
brarichea in districts served by central barikB for areas definitely excluded from 
the jurisdiction of existing local central banks, w^hich they are unwilling to take over 
owing to heavy arrears and other financial complications, or are unable to finance owing 
to paucity of resources even when supplemented by finance from the Apex Bank. It may 
be further explained that new braiuiies of the Provincial bank are now being started 
only in areas already under the jurisdiction of the Bank, some of which were hitherto 
l>eiug served direct by the ofiice in Bombay and others by branches vrhieli sub-divide 
their jurisdiction for greater convimience of the societies concerned. No branch is started 
in an area already (covered by a district bank. The main idea in starting the branches 
and incurring further expenditure on such development is to provide banking facilities 
in rural areas as near to the doors of agriculturists as possible. At the Provincial 
Co-operative Conference of 1919, a resolution was adopted calling upon all financing 
agencies in the Presidency to establish intimate contact with borrowing societies so as 
to be in a position to organize systematic arrangements for the provision of prompt and 
adequate finance to agricultuiistK. With its larger resources, it has naturally been 
much easier for the A]x>x I3ank than for isolated central banks to progress quicker 
towards the attainment of this id(‘aL 

The total number of branclies is 2(1 distributed overniiu^ districts. These branches are 
placed in charge of agents an<i at all the branches, except those for Baramati, Nira and 
Taegaon, where Advisory Committees consisting of 7 to 9 members are associated with 
the working and they meet periodically for transaction of business. One or two members 
of the Advisory Committees are nominated by the Bank, the rest aro elected by 
societies connected with the different branches. General meetings of member 
societies under the different branches are convened regularly every year, some 
distinguished co-operator is invited to preside, and advantage is taken of these gatherings 
to disc usa questions of general interest. The Advisory Committee at Islampur has 
adopted, with the approval of the Board, a revised t^onstitution for its working, which 
defines its relations with the Bank and with the constituent societies. This constitutton 
was recontpaended to the other branch committees and hae, with suitable niodificatione. 
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^opted by thorn. Powera to sanction loans, similar to these enjoyed by the 
and Managing Director, have recently been delegated by the Board of 
Directors to some of the Committees. 

A statement is attached showing the deposits raised at various branches and the 
amounts of advances made through them. [Statement (A) .] 

The membership of the Provincial Bank is open both to individual and 
co-operative societies including central banks. The membership at the end of 1928-29 
consisted of 738 individuals and 1,375 co-operative societies. (Each member has one 
vote irrespective of the numbt^r of shares hold.) The respective figures of share- 
holding are Rs. 8,25,600 and Rs. 4,48,750; included in the latter figure wore Rs. 1,65,200 
held by central banks and Rs. 1,44,000 by urban banks. Wlien the Bank was started, 
there was only one society among its original members ; but from the second year of its 
starting, arrangements were made to procure for societies dealing with the Bank shares 
from individual shareholders. This was necessary as the share capital of the Bank was 
fully subscribc^d when it oommen(?ed its operations. When the share eapital was 
increased in 1924 and 1926, the bulk of it was reserved for primary societies and central 
banks. All primary societies dealing with the Bank, when allowed loans or credits, are 
being called upon, as a condition of such finance, to become members of the Bank by 
purchasing at least one share. Out of the new issue of shares, a portion of which was 
reserved for affiliating societies, 284 shares are still available for being taken up 
by societies which may borrow from the Bank in future. 

The management of the Bank is vested in a Board of Diiectors consisting of not less 
than 5 and not more than 15 members. The Board of Directors, subject to the proviso 
referred to l>elow, is elected annually at the general meeting of the Bank, but retiring 
directors are eligible for re-elcction. Originally, there v as no provision made for the 
election of directors representing member societies and central banks. But since 1920 
the convention was introduced of having 4 directors representing central banks from the 
4 linguistic divisions of the Presidency. In 1925, it was tleeided to incorporate 
this arrangement in the bye-laws and a special electorate was created giving representa- 
tion to central banks on the basis mentioned above, provided they subscribed to 
the share capital of the Bank in the j»roportion of one-lenth of their own paid-up share 
capital. A similar electorate was also (Teated for urban banks with a working capital of 
Rs. 50,090 and over, which were entitled to elect one director to the Board. Two seats 
were reserved for directrors to represent primary societies dealing with the Bank. But 
ijo separate electorate was constituted, and the elections of these two directors are at 
present conducted at the general meeting on the basis of the recommendations received 
from the Advisory CJommittees of the various brant^hes. The present strength of the 
Board of Directors is 14, 7 Directors representing societies and banks as noted above and 
7 representing individual shareholders, including, by convention, the head of the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute. The Chairman is elected by the Board 
itself. The Board of Directors usually meets once a month ; and for the disposal of 
ordinary business, a sub-committee is appointed which meets very frequently. 

Obbentubks. — lender its original agreement with the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, the Bank is authorized to issue debentures upto a maximum amount of Rs. 20 
, iakhs provided that the amount of issued debentures at no time exceeds thrice the paid 
op share capital. The debentures are all of the denomination of Rs. 1,000 and are 
iasoedin the form of bearer bonds with interest coupons attached. The rate of interest 
is 4 per cent, payable half-yearly and this is guaranteed by the Secretary of State 
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until tutt ii«be^ture« ar« redeemed* The maximum period of redemption is 4^ years, 
although the Bank is entitled to redeem the debentures after 28 years from the date 
of issue. 

A sinking fund is created before the proiitB are arrived at, the contribution 
varying from 1 to 2 per cent, of the amount of debentures outstanding, on the basis of 
the average rate of interest charged by the Bank on its lendings. The debentures are 
secured by a floating charge on the general assets of the Bank ajid a Board of Trustees is 
appointed consisting of one representative of the Bank, the Accountant General and the 
Solicitor to Government. The Bank has issued four series of debentures which all rank 
pari passu and the total amount of debentures subscribed is Rs. 9,80,000. The sinking 
fund for the redemption of the debentures, which is invested separately in securities, 
amounts to Rs. 3,39,125. The fourth series of 600 debentures specifically earmarked for 
the jiurpose of making advances to co-operative land mortgage institutions has been 
issued > cry recently and Government have taken up Ks. 2,00,000 worth of aebeiitnres of 
this series at 12 per cent, discount and have further agreed to take up the remaining 3 
lakhs at rales to be settled when money is actually paid, 

Deposits. — T he classified figures f>f deposits held by th( Bank (including the 
branches) are as under ; — 

JndividiialM. Societies. Total. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 


Fixed l^eposits . . 
Current accounts 
Saving Bank account 


36,48,788 

8,74,626 

9,.54.64.3 


69,66,996 1,05,15,784 

20,37,389 29,12,015 

1,70,179 11,24,822 

1,45,52,621 


Arkakgements with the Imperial Bank or India. — The Bank had, at one time, a 
cash credit of 8 lakhs with the Imperial Baiik of India, one A 4 lakhs at Bank rate and 
another for a like amount at a fixed rate of 6 per cent. The credits were allowed on the 
security of the demand promissory notes of primary societies financed by the Bank, 
interest lx>iiig charged only on the actual drawings. As these credits were not being 
utili7.eid the former arrangement was discontinued in 1927 ; and the latter too was sfop- 
jjed in 1929 as the Imp<‘rial Bank of India felt that owing to the floating charge of the 
debenture-holders over the general assets of the Bank, they were insufficiently secured. 

Loans to Primary Societies. — As mentioned above, the Bank deals with primary 
societies and banks. The number of primary societies financed is 1,200 and all except 
127 of these societies transact their business with the Bank through its various branches. 
The credits of the affiliated societies are fixed at the beginning of the agricultural season 
on the basis of the statements of normal credits of members prepared by them ; and 
within the limits of the maximum credits thus aUowod sooieties are entitled to draw' 
aooording to their demand through the branches. The rate of interest is 7^ per Cent, 
for A or B class societies and 8 per cent, for other societies. Interest is received nnw 
a year during the agricultural season. The periods of loans are fixed according to the 
purpose for which they ore drawn, but the bulk of the advances being for agricultural 
purposes are repaid within short periods. Out of the total advances of 68^ la\hs shown 
in the balance sheet Rs. 60 lakhs represent outstandings with the primary societies. 

Advances to Central and Urban Banks, — Out of the 20 central banks in the^ 
Presidency 6 started in Sind deal with the C?entral Bank in Ktwachi as their Apex Bai^k 
au4 of t^6 remaining banks only 3 have permanent arrangements for credit with ^e 
Provincial Bank, Small cash credits varying from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 60,000 are sanctipnfd 
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to tJic banks to be drawn upon at call and larger limits are sanctioned according to 
demands to be drawn upon at short notice. In addition to their own promissory notes 
the central banks pass on the promissory notes or bonds of their affiliated sooioties. 
Only one central bank now borrows regularly from the Provincial Bank every year. 
The remaining central banks are plus banks practically throughout the year, the amount 
of their deposits with the Bank being Us. 57,10,614. All of them, how^ever, have 
arrangements foi* cash credit or ivverdrafts on the security of their deposits in the Provin- 
cial Bank or of Government securities held by them. Cash credits against Government 
securities are allowed at 1 per cent, mort* than the Bank rate and fixed loans at Bank 
rate, while overdrafts agninst deposits are granted at 1 per cent, over the deposit rate. 
Advances on the Hocurity of the societies’ promissory notes ai^e made at a fixed rate of 
7 per cent, payable annually. For short-dat(‘d fixed drawings s^weial credits are allowed 
at rates varying from 6 to 7 pei- cent. Cash credits and overdrafts hav'e also been granted 
to urban banks and trading societies on the pledge of goods or against their investments 
in securities or deposits. FoviHeen urban banks obtained cash credits against their 
genera] assets to serve as fluid resource or to facilitate exchange business; the total 
limits sanctioned and the balances drawn at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 2,00,000 
and Us. 61,484 respectively. Advances made to two banks on the security of agricul- 
tural produce aniount(*d to Rs. 1,75,071 and those made to two banks on the security 
of short-dated bills of members to Rs. 34,846. 8pet‘ial facilities were allowed to the 
urban banks at tw o branch centres, namely, Dhulia and Kalol, and a grant of Rs. 100 
was sanctioned to the .Super\isirig Union for urban banks in Gujerat. Pursuant to 
the recommendation of the committee appointed at the Central Banks’ Conference 
of 1027-28, two detailed circulars were issued to all urban and central banks suggesting 
the lines on which the business of providing finance on the security of marketable goods 
(^•ould bo extended, explaining the safeguards to bo observed and proposing a draft form 
of agreement to be taken from borrowers. * 

Land 1 mfrovkmkn'J’ Loans. — The Provincial Bank acts as the intermediary for the 
grant of loans under the Land Improvement Ivoans Act to membtws of co-operative 
societies according to Rules issued by Government in 1922. Such members can get 
these advances through their societies and the allotment sanc'tioned by the Legislative 
Council is placed every year at the disposal of the Provincial Bank to which applications 
are referred. For drawings made out of this allotment, the Provincial Bank pays 
interest at 54 per cent, to Government, and it charges 5^ per cent, on advances made 
to centra] banks for their affiliated societies and 6 per cent, foi* advances made to primary 
societies dealing with it direct. The rate of interest for individuals is 6J per cent., the 
same as for ordinaiy borrowings through the Revenue authorities. The total amount 
of loans outstanding on Gist March 1929 under this arrangement was Rs. 4,82,834. 
The accompanying statement (B) is of the loans advanced in various years since the 
commencement of the scheme. 

Lokg-tebm Loan. — The total amoimt outstanding by way of long-term loans was 
Rs. 3,59,053. The system of considering schemes for societies as a whole was, after 
discussion with the Bank, slightly modified by the Registrar during the year and further 
instructions w^ere issued regarding the scrutiny of applications. The accompanying 
statement (C) is of the loans for debt redemption advanced in the last five years, as 
also of amounts sanctioned during the first nine months of the current year. 

SuBPLirs Funds. — On 30th September 1929 the Bank had nearly a crore invested 
in Government securities and in deposit with joint stock and exchange banks approved 
for the purpose by the Government of Bombay. The result of the growth of the credit 
MO Y 106 — 65 
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of the Bank w||hout a corresponding development of the capacity of the Movement 
to absorb the moreased resources at its command was an enormous rise in the Apex 
Bank’s investments outside the Movement. This position will be clear from the following 
table : — 



Deposits with 

Investments in 

Total 


Bank 

Securities 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1927 

.. 4,42,000 

41,12,051 

45,54,651 

1928 

- . 34,58,000 

44,08,185 

79,20,185 

1929 

. . 49,97,000 

49,08,468 

99,05,468 


In addition to any investments that district or urban banks may themBelves have made 
in Government securities or deposits with approved hanks, the investments 6f 
the Provincial Bank itself outsiclo the Movement have risen by over half a crore in the 

last three years* 

The deposits with approved banks included the following items ; — 


Rs. 

(1) The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. . . . . 3,00,000 

(2) The Madras Central Urban Bank, Ltd. . . . . 5^00,000 

(3) The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. . . 1,00,000 

(4) Shree Laxmi Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Phaltan . . . . 72,000 


Division of Profits. — Since the commencement of its working the bank lias 
distributed dividends to shareholders at a rate not lees than 6 per cent. This rate wa.s 
gradually raised to 6J, 7 and 7i, and dividends have been allowed at 8 per cent, since 
1926. According to a clause in its agreement wdth the Government, after dividends have 
been paid to the shareholders at the rate of 0 per cent, the remaining profits are to be 
shared equally between the shareholders and the borrowing societies, the allotments 
to the shareholders including any addition made to the Reserve Fund. Under this 
arrangement, a rebate fund is built up to be distributed triennially to the borrowing 
societies in proportion to the amount of interest paid by them to the bank, and the effect 
of this distribution during the last triennial period has been to reduce the lending rate 
of the bank by i per cent. In view of the provision made for a sinking fund, the bank 
has been exempted from the section of the law making it obligatory for 25 per cent, of 
the annual profits to be allotted to the Reserve Fund every year. But small 
contributions arc made to the Reserve Fund from time to time and also to a special 
reserve for doubtful debts. The total of the reserve and other funds is Ks. 5,92,370. 

Inspection and DiSVelopment. — In the earlie.st days of the working of the bank, 
the Co-operative Department engaged two or three officers designated as special 
mamlaidatB to inquire into applications for loans from the bank, to value the aesets of 
societies, and, when required, to conduct special inquiries into the w orking of societies 
ffnancod by the bank. General insj)ection was expected to be conducted by the staff 
of the Department and by Honorary Organizers. Later on, with the starting 
of guaranteeing unions the work of supervision and inspection came to be transferred to 
these bodies and the Co-operative Department held that there was no need for a financing 
agency to possess its own insjjecting staff. In 1920-21, however, this policy underwent 
a change. The Co-operative Department agreed to the bank having its own field staff 
and the first appointments to this regular staff were thus made by the bank in 1921, 
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I'iie total number of societies now linanced by ibjs bank botli through the Head Office 
and brandies is 1,182 and the BtAff of iuspectore engaged by the hank is 30^ of whom 
9 ar6 part-time inspectors. This ligure is inclusive of the special mamlatdar at Dohad 
and his two assistants. For the purposes of the work of inspection and development, 
the area, served by the bank is divided into six zones as under ; — Satara, Poona, Sholapur^ 
Nagar, ^"asik (exclusive of Igatpuri), Khandesb (including Parola in East Khandesh), 
Gujerat (exclusive of the societies undci the control of the special nwjmffi/dar) and 
the Koiikan (including Igatpuri taluka in T^asik). All the zones are placed in charge 
of Senior Inspectors, all of whom, with the exception of the Senior Inspector 
for the Konkan, arc full-time touring officciH. Each senior inspeotor has undor him a 
staff of inspectors and assistant inspectors, wlio arrange their programme more or loss 
in consultation with their senior ineptctors and submit their bills and diaries tlirougb 
these officers. At all centres, along wit h the work of recovery, stepe are taken to improve 
the management of societies visited. The services of inspect oj'S are made freely 
available for the work of delivering Jectjires to training classes for secretaries or 
members of managing committees. The revival of stagnant societies also engages 
the attention of the inspectors, 

PcTEOHASE AND Salb. — Tlic Bank’s activities in this field may be classified as under — 

(1) Purchase and sale through branches. 

(2) Purchase and sale through separate shops attached to branches. 

(3) Assistance, financial and administrative, to purchase and sale unions brought 

into existence through the efforts of the Bank. 

(4) Financial and other assistance, including propaganda, for independent bodies. 
It may be observed that the bye-laws of the Bank provide for the Bank’s undertaking 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural implements, manures and other agricul- 
tural requirements, of sale on commission on behalf of agriculturists of agricultural 
produce and of the grant of advances on the security of agricultural requisites or produce 

^ to be handled by the Bank. 

(1) PtjBOHASE AND SALE THROUGH BRANCHES. — This was being done at various 
centres where there were no separate shops or independent non-credit societies or unions. 
It was the success of this pioneering work that led to the starting of a Purchase and Sole 
Union for the West Khandesh district and is likely to load to the formation of a sale 
organization for the Kalol and Halol talukas of the Panch Mahals district. 

(2) Joint Shops for Purchase and Sale. — Those were first started in the Nira Canal 
area on a profit-sharing basis, but the business has now been transferred to a sepaj'ately 
registered Purchase and Sale Union. A similar shop at Kolhapur for the Vama Valley 
tract was also transferred to the control of a separate Purchase and Sale Union. Three 
shops on the old basis are, however, still being run at Kopergoon, Belapur and Akluj 
dealing mainly in jaggery, oil-manures and fertilizers. The constituent societies are 
rosjponsible for the profit or loss on the business. 

(3) Purchase and Sale Unions. — Through the Bank's efforts purchase and sale 
unions have now been started at Baramati, Kolhapur (for the Vama Valley tracts 
Kurduwadi, Uhulia and Malegaon. To all of these including Kurduwadi, which hae now 
been transferred to the Sholapur District Bank, the Bank lent the services ol members 
of its staff and it is associated fairly intimately with their working. 

(4) Hslp to other Non-Credit Obganizattons. — Assistance for propaganda and 
even in respect of business transactions — for instance sale of ginned cotton in Bombay — 
has been given by the Bank to the independent sale organizations in the Kamatak 
and Gujerat and for the sale societies in Sind when these were first started in 1926. 
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STATEMENT A. 




No, 

f 

Braaobes 

Ditttrlct 

As at Hist 

March 1929 

As at September 

1020 




Bepohits 

lA)anH, 

Be posits 

loans 








1 

Akluj 

Sholapur 

Bs. Kb. 

27»468 2 09,881) 

Kg. 

20,025 

1 

Kb. 

1 1,80,217 

2 

Baramati 

Poona 

2,40,30' 

0,30,770 

2,28,663 

8,67,670 


Nlra 

X><). 

24,973 1 1,17,906 

9,407 

1 3,74,264 




' 

2,65,340 ' 13,48,676 

2,38,070 

( 

1 12,41,934 

4 

Belapur 

Ahmodnagui . . 

26,750 l,4i.*)86 

35,765 

1 

’ 4,24,478 

5 

Kopergttou 

Bo, 

96,908 .;,93,«29 

1,17,941 

1 3,37,032 

0 

Hhevgoon 

Bo. 

10,908 

1 1.34,837 

12,577 

2,04,819 




1.34,632 

9,69,852 , 

1 ,66,283 

1 9,67,220 

T 

1 

Dbwliu* . . • 1 

W. Kiiandoflh . . 

1,75,307 

2,07,548 

5,10,627 

j 5,48,776 

8 

Dondalclta 

i>t). 

30,1 75 

1.83,142 

1 0,535 

' 3,83,093 

0 

Naudurbni . . ' 

))(». 

89,1 II 

78.583 

00,721 

1 1,14,237 

10 

Sakri . . . . ' 

Do. 

1 7,607 

55,350 

15,730 

[ 1 ,20,854 


ShahadM . . . | 

Bo, 

85,502 

1,62,050 

73,748 

2,18,67.: 

12 

Slilrpiir 

Bo. 

1,36,172 

1,09,127 

.s0,477 

i 3,30.686 




8,34,064 

8,86,208 

1 

8,05,8.-{8 

1 

' 17,22,318 

1 

13 

Dohad . . • j 

i*aii(*h Mahals . > 

1 ,50,923 

70,381 , 

J ,77,040 

1 ^ 

1 02,268 

14 

Kalol 

Do 

(U,868 

1,15.152 

95,683 

j 1,47,205 


1 


2,12,791 

1,85 53.: 

2,72,723 

1 2,39,473 

15 

Farola - 

E. KhatideHh . . 

! ,2,5,685 

, 1,86,045 

.58,300 

1 3,19,184 

xe 

lalatupnr . . 

8atara 

1 ,40,598 

3,.>1 ,459 

4,41,078 j 

1 ' 

1 4,26,074 

17 

Karad 

1)0. 

1,69,041 

1,42,312 j 

1,30,256 1 

I 1,22,767 

18 

Eirlofikenvadi 

Di). 



1,48,358 1 

85,047 

10 

Koregaon • • • . ' 

J»o. 

50,579 

1,17,368 

58,734 1 

1,47,145 

20 

Tasgaon . . . . | 

Bo. 

78,144 

, 1,10,102 

1 , 

2,00,809 

1,20,058 




7,47,962 

7,21,271 

( 

9,70,235 

9,02,601 

21 

klaiegaou . . > 

Na»ik 

1,43,638 

1 

1 2,18,242 

1,64,080 

3,22,478 

22 

Satasa . . J 

1 

Bo. 

1 

55,302 

i 1,62,076 

16,730 

1.20.865 




1,00,030 

8,80,317 1 

1,80,710 

4,48,83$ 

28 

Bhlwandl 

Thana .J 


87,864 ! 

1 

8,602 

1,00,600 
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STATEMENT B. 

Tjand Improvement Loans, 


Year 

Grant 

£«oeived 

1 Total 

{ . advances 
made 

j Bemarka 

1922-28 


£Lb. 

3,00,000 

lU. 

1,02,471 



1028-24 


3,50,000 

94,229 



1924-25 


3,50,000 

1,06,210 


- 

1025-26 


3,60,00t> 

2,00,670 

Viirpotih. 

Us. 

1926-27 


3,5<).0(M> 

1,14,070 

Tftls 

1 4,850 





Wells 

69,970 





EmbankllK!J»i^ 

8,260 





Improvement of lands 

6,500 





011-enginc and Inslallatjon 

12,600 





Sundries 

2,000 






1,14,070 

1927-28 


3,50,(K)0 

1,02,270 

'i’als 

3,700 





Wells 

62,125 




{ 

Embanknienth 

4,950 




j 

jTiiprovenient of lands 

6.496 


i 

! 



Oil-onglne and InstaUation. 

J 6,8<.K) 


1 

1 


Eenclng, purchase and set- 
ting up of Jlahats 

8,2<H> 



1 

i 

1 

1 



1,02,270 

1 928-29 

i 

... 

3,50,000 

50,097 

Tals 

1 ,000 


i 



Wells and Watering cha?t- 
nels 

21,092 


! 



Jimbankments 

1,200 



i 


tin pro Yemen t and levelling 
of lands 

10,980 



j 


ImplcTncnts 

3,000 





Oil-engine and Installation. 

1,500 



i 


Fencing, purchast^ and 
sotting up of Kahatv 

10,426 


1 


50,097 
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.STATEMENT C. 
Long4erm loans. 


V car 

No. of 
Socle tlt‘« 
llnanceU 

1923-24 

7 

1924-25 

6 

t925-Ca 

: 12 

1926-27 

12 

1027-28 .. j 

tl 

1026-29 I 

r2 

1 029-30 (for 9 month H) 

15 


No. oX ’ 

ntcmberii ! 
financed 1 


Amount 

i 


Ur. 


45 


49,860 

f 

29 


21,600 

j 

74 


65,175 





r- (Advanced). 

93 


0.5,700 

1 

7 i 


20.500 j 


20 1 


32,050 J 


1 52 ! 


1,23,939 

(Sanctioiied). 


Oral Evidence. 

Oowan Babadur A. U. M ALJI and Mr. 1>. GOKB AUl. Hc])rc‘:>i>ntati>x‘s of the] 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bombay, 

13175. Thi Cluiirnian : Dewaii Bahadur Malji, you and Mr. Cokliale repii^sent the 
Bombay Provincial Co-ojxu’ative Bank ? — Yes. 

1317(1. Before 1 eoiru* to your intereating note, 1 wo\ild like to ask you one or two 
qnoBtions whic^h are not touched upon' in the note. While we were in Sind, avc received 
some conflicting cvidene(‘ on the question of centralization of Hnanee. Some people were 
of the opinion that there shoidd be one central bank for the wliole province of Sind, 
with district banks to act as branebes. Has a question like this been diseu.sscd from the 
point of view of the Presidency proper ? — {DeMKin Bahadur Malji) : It has not 
l>eon spocitically discussed, but, all the same, the yiolicy of the Provincial Bank seems to 
be that where there are district banks w'hicb projierly ptuiorm their functions, the bank 
w'ould rather be ghnl to have business done with rural societies through such district 
Iwmks. 

13177. GrdinariJy you favour decentralization Yes. {Mr. (Jokhale) : In the nott* 
wo hav(' stated that the policy of the ProAuncial Bank is to hand over the 
business to district banks as far as poBsible. 

1317H. As regards the tightnesvs in the general markets at certain peuiods in the jxar ; 
as you know . when the market is siaeJi the agriculturist usually wants money and he gets 
it at a fairly high rate of interest. When the market is tight ht* le turns his money. Has 
your bank considered the question of trying to get money <*heaply in the general market 
for agricultural purposes during*the agricultural seas(»n or is it a fact that you have surplus 
which makes it unnecessary for you to go and lK)rrow ‘t-—{Dewan Bahadur Malji) : So 
far the question has not lx*en considered in this light lxx*au8e the required lialances are 
available, but the question of getting any inoi'o funds from the Imperial Bank at the 
time of necessity must he determined once and for all. Ponnerly our agricultural papers 
were Ix^ing negotiated . They could be pledged w ith tlicip and money obtained. In other 
provinces this is the rule but here it seems that this concession has been 
abmptly withdrawn on a technical ground. 

Tht provincial Go-opet ative Bank, Bombay. 




13179. We questioned the Sec^rotary and Treasurer of the Imperial Banh of India 
yeeterday and he said that the objection was merely technical and as soon as it is removed, 
the Bank would not have any objection to negotiate yovir papers ? — This technioal 
objection needs to Ik? removed. 

13180. Apart from this question, there are months when money is cheap in the general 
market. Has your bank considered the question of tapping this source and utilizing it 
for advancing to agriculturists ? — 8o far they have counted on deposits and for 
this purpose even the branches exi rt to obtain deposits at less rates of interest. 
(Mr. Gokhdle) : In this part of Deccan, they tap this source at the time when money 
is cheap through district banks. 

13181. Do they get a lower rate of interest ‘i — ^Yes. 

13182. But do district batiks take advantage of the fluctuations Yes, and the 
branches also. (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : WTiile supporting Mr. Ghokhale, in districts 
it is possible but after the cotton season is over, generally there are short-term deposits 
of six months and these deposits come in at the nick of time when money is being 
made available to agriculturists. 

13183. Has your bank made any enquiries about the agricultural economics, i.c., have 
any enquiries been made to s(H‘ how far the individual members of primary societies that 
you financ^o arc in a position to make* lioth ends meet and pay back their loans ? — No 
extensive enquiries have been made. In one or tw'o cases if some (inquiries are made, 
they are not worth mentioning. 

13184. Do you think such enquiries would lie useful from the financial point of 
view ? — Yes. (Mr. Gokhah ) : When w(^ prepare oin* normal credit statements, there the 
expenses also are taken into consideration as well as the income. Although it is not a 
sort * of scientific enquiry, it gives you a rough basis of the state of affairs of 
agriculturists. 

13185. Is it the gross iacomo or the not income you calculate ? — The gross 
income. When the expenditure is put down, we can j^et the net income. 

131 8fi. The net income does not include the cost of maintaining the cultivator and his 
family ? — Sometimes the maximum credit statement will show what ht> gets and what 
he has to spend. 

13187. I ask you this question be(*aus(> it has bt^en giveai in evidence in coitain places 
that it is the people who are economically unsound are most anxious to join co-operativt? 
societies ? — (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : In any case, with respect to normal ercwlit 
statements, I would say that they are not complete returns biioause there would not 
appear all the requirements of some members. 

13188. You say you prepare normal credit statements. Are loans given to 
actual members usually in one lump or are they drawn by instalments ? — At times they 
are drawn by instalmonts, 

13189. What is the usual practice ?-— In that particulo r month gent ralJy it is expected 
that they w ill withdraw' the amount. 

13190. Supposing a loan of Rs. 500 is sanctioned in the case of A, is it given in instal- 
ments of Rs. 100 each or is the whole axun of Rs. 500 drawn at once ? — As I say, if the 
money is required to be paid in instalments, they are paid accordingly, ot if the whole 
amount that is sanctioned is required to be paid at once, it is paid accordingly. 
(Mr. Gokhale) : Generally the practice is by infitalments. (Dewan Bahadvt Malji) • 
Not always. 
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13191. It is obTTone that if people draw the amount sanctioned in one Inmp, there 
is bound to be a certain amount of wastage. On the other hand, some district banks have 
said that it is not possible to give in instalments because there are not facilities for drawing 
them at the proper time. Unless and until some such system is devised by which loans 
sanctioned can bo given in instalments, there is bound to be a certain wastage ? — If it 
is shown in the normal credit statement that money is required at a particular time, it is 
paid accordingly, it means it is paid by instalments (Mr. Gohhale) : In the statement 
demands aro made saying that so much money is required for seed, so much money is 
required for such and such a purpose and so on. Suppose an agriculturist asks for money 
some three months before, he would not be paid. He would be paid at the proper time. 
This is what I mean by ''instalments 

13192. Does the Bank exercise any supervision over the use of loans or is it left to 
other agencies ? — (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : Generally the tirst business of a society is 
to do it, but if the iusp<.‘ctor or the auditor finds that the money has been 
misappropriated and not utilized for the purposes mentioned in the form, they 
are noticed. 

13193. We found in some cases that in a society if one-third of the members were 
defaulters, the whole society was not financed or was very inadequately financed. 
Have you changed this policy ? — Yes. We do finance those memberh who are regular. 

13194. Do you think that the policy of not financing the society for the defaulting 
of some members should be changed ? — Yes. 

13195. How can you then make the joint responsibility felt ? — It is to be felt at the 
end when the life is extinct. 

13196. But the responsibility must be felt throughout otherwise the society cannot 
work ? — This is more or less a farce, otherwise you cannot proceed against these people 
except by arbitration. 

13197. It seems that the amount you have spent out of taccavi grant at the disposal 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank is comparatively small ; and in your note you say 
practically the whole amount has been returned now ? — {3fr. Gokhale) : Yes, 

13198. That is to say, no advantage was taken of it ? — (Deivan Bahadur Malji) : The 
full amount was not utilized ; and what has been utilized has been advanced. 

13199. Is there no demand for it ? — In fact, the people have not begun to improve 
their lands and have not yet commenced to realise the benefits of it. In the neighbouring 
Gaekwar’s Territory in Gujerat you will find people taking loans for sinking wells, but 
this much is not taken advantage of in the British region. This is one of the reasons 
why villages in the Gaekwar’s Territory seem to be prosperous. 

13200. This goes to show that there is need for improvement ? — Yes ; and there is 
not sufficient attention paid by any department to encourage improvements. 

13201. Do you think that this work should be undertaken by the Agricultural 
Department ? — ^Yes. It cannot bo left to ne alone. 

13202. You want teohnioal advice ? — ^Yes. Unfortunately, there waa only one 
engineer who looked after small industries. He w'aa also removed. I am referring to 
Mr. Yaidya in the Agricultural Department. 

13203. Do you think that land improvement is a very important thing ? — Yes. 

The Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bombay. 
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13204. And you believe that when people begin to feel the need for it there should 
not be much diffionlty about finance but that at first it is a question of propaganda 
and education ? — Yes. 

13205. First of all there must be a demand ? — Yes ; and it should be jointly mot by 
financial institutions and a responsible officer of Government. {Mr, Gokhale) : In this 
note wo have aucrgested that there ought to be co-operation from all the four departments 
fhe Revenue Department, the Public Works Department, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Co-operative Department. So far as technical advice is concerned, we want 
advice from the engineers. Then the Co-operative Department and the Agricultural 
Department should carry on propaganda and convince people that this is the only way 
of improving agriculture. So far as we are concerned, we cannot go and tell 
them technical things. They will not be convinced. Unless there is specific co-operation 
from all the four departments to improve agriculture, it is not {lossible for us to go on. 
To avoid delays that occur in the investigation of proposals and their sanctions, we have 
stated in our note that the Board would like to suggest that some special district staff 
should be engaged for this work under either the Co-operative Department or the 
Agricultural Department, and that staff should deem it their duty to go to agriculturists 
and urge them to undertake schemes of land improvement rather than wait for 
cultivators to approach the staff for consultation. 

13206. About marketing you have described the work that you have been doing. 
You have bt‘en purchasing and selling on a consignment basis ? — Yes. 

13207. Arc any of the district banks doing the same ? — (Devmn Bahadur Malji) : 
Very little. 

13208. What should be the composition of the central wholesale agency you 
suggest? — My fear is this that if you start a central co-operative agency, peihaps there 
would not be enough work for it. This is my fear. In course of lime it may be 
developed, but in the meantime the Provincial Bank might arrange f o have a good man 
who may attend to this and in return charge some commission over the orders they may 
receive. 

13209. But you do not propose to start an organization as you suggest here ? — 
We have tried once and we have failed. We want to start purchase and sale unions 
in a particular district. , 

13210. You do not mean a Provincial Central Agency ? — No. 

13211. But you will also have a central agency in Bombay ? — {Mr. Ookhale) : This 
will be afterwards. {Dewan Bahadur Malji) : In fact the Bombay agency will be useful 
only when there is a large order. 

13212. As regards warehouses, I believe the Provincial Bank has warehouses of 
its own in some places ? — An experiment was made in Baramati. 

13213. You want Government to give some financial accommodation i — 
(Mr, Chkhale) : Yes. That is by way of some grant. 

13214. They must build warehouses and give on rent, is that what you mean ? — Yes. 

13215. But it is not a grant ? — If it is not a grant, we will have them on rent. 

13216. Abofit remittance facilities you say : ** The Government of India have ruled 
that it is not part of the legitimate operations of co-operative banks to undertake the 
buying and selling of bills of exchange for profit ”. What are your arguments for saying 
that it is part and parcel of the legitimate operations of co-operative banks ? The 
question is whether this business for purposes other than transfer of co-operativo funds 
IS a legitimate part of the business of co-operative banking ? — {Dewan Bahadur Maljt) : 
If it is a part of banking, surely it should be a part of co-operative banking, for there 
MOT 106 — 66 
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are people who are notagricultorist.** and yet they are members of co-op<,^ra tive soeietiee 
doing banking buaine^^s. If bnsinens ifs to be run on co-operative line.s provided there 
is a community of interests, I say this i^ a t hinrr whit li cannot be ignored. (Mr. Ookkale) ; 
This resolution of the Government of India is against the spirit of the Co-operative 
Movement all over the world. In all eountrief' except India, co-operative banks give 
all facilities for such l>ii 8 incss. In Francf , Belgium, Holland and in all other countries 
they do give this facility* In fuel they consider it their duty even to help sending money 
outside their country. 

13217. That is to say, they do not object to co-operativt' ba nke doing this business ? — 

No. 

13218. But here the question is whether the conceasion yon nsk for for remittance 
facilities of co-opt^rative funds is a concession which can Jegitimately be allowed for 
this business ? — (Dewan BaJiadur Malji) : It is only a l(‘gitin) 0 tf* concession. 

13219 *!irou speak about the desirability of proniotinu the use of trade bills. You 
suggest that they should be discounted and rediscounted by the Provincial Bank, There 
is nothing at present to prevent this business being doTit* by a district bank or by the 
Provincial Bank. Why has it not developc^d now ? — (Deuan Bahadur Malji) : I do 
not know if any account rules come in their waA'. 

13220. Is there anything which prevents you from doing this b\isin( ss ? — Unless 
there is any departmental objection, so fai as we are cotu erned lliere is none. 

13221. It can be develo]a*d even iind( r the present Miles and regulations ? — Yes. 

13222. You say that once “a lx‘aTer ” should alwaj^s be ‘'a bearer ” in the case of 
cheques ? — Yes, 

13223. You say that it docs not affect hundis ? — Jlundi^ are regulated by customs. 
Whenever a doeument is draw'ii in the country’s A^emacular, it is uot governed by the 
Negotiable Instruments Act. 

13224. Should not this provision apidy to hundii' ? — Thej- are w rit ten in vernacular, 
but it should be made applieable to them also. W’e have in this eonneetion to consider 
the question of drafts. A draft on one bank drawn by anotlier or by the {)rincipul bank 
drawn on its branch is always made payable to order and not to la arer. Tliis is pro- 
hibited by the Paper Currency A‘’t. In the ease of cheques you have section 85 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act which gives full protection if the payee has endorsed a cheque. 
But in the case of a draft it is not locked upe n as a cheque for it is not ])aya ble to bearer, 
and the responsibility which is shaken oil by Adrtue of section 85 .should bo extended 
to drafts as well which are j)ayablc only to order. This sort of bill of exchange is looked 
upon 08 a bill, but it is neith<?r a hundi nor a c heque. It is between the tAVo. 

13225. You have described the present system of land mortgage credit. I want 
to know w'hother under this system the committees of the lo(‘al mortgage banks can 
feel any responsibility for tfcoir recommendations H — Ileally speaking they are advisory 
committees, but still they do feel tliat they have some responsibility to discharge. In 
the first place, the title is being examined through a proper agency. 

13226. But this is a separate agency ? — No. It is subjcQt to the managm| committee. 

13227. Wl\at is the responsibility they feel ? They do not deal with money and 
they ore mere advisory bodies ?• — They are reduced to such by virtue of performance. 
They aie not allowed to feel any responsibility, but the real responsibility is of the Provin- 
cial Bank and the Provincial Bank is guided by the managing committee. The final 
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word rwBts with the Refdstrar. A statement of loany is submitted once in a month to 
the Registrar and he sanctions them ultimately. {Mr. Golclmlt) : We are making an 
experiment. So the final authority is in the hands of the din'ctors of the bank. {Drivan 
Bahadur Malji) : They examine the title deeds, do evt'vy thing and finally n^com- 
mend to the Board. My idea is that they should be indepentlent. There i« one 
redeeming feature in this that there are thi‘t>e roproseiitativos who are more or less 
independent, t.e., the Registrar's nominee, the bank's nominee and the third gentleman 
who is to be co-opted, so that these three people bring to boar their inliuonce and view 
upon the decisions of the eommittee. 

ir>228. You say th.it advaneeH are made only to the extent of one-third of the value 
of the lands olTenMl as security ? — Ye«i, this is wrong. This praetice is bad atul is against 
the Trust Art. I will jiot encourage it for a moment. {Section 20 of the Trust Act says 
that against fiist mortgage; of immoveable property, ?.e., in the (uise of land, 75 per cent, 
of the value of the land should be given. We have reduued it to 50 per cent. Why do 
you reduce it again to 35 per cent. ? 

13229. Is it 50 pc^r lumt. under the Trust Act in tho case of houses ? — Yos. 1 think 
in the case of land you should allow the full amount. 

13230. But so far as a mortgasre bank is coueernod, what ('ould it realize in case of 
necessity, if, as you say, full amount is allowc'd V It will not realize oven a little for its 
expenses in that way, on a 33 per cent, valuation basin. 

13231. Is it not dangerous to allow' full amount? -If that is so, closo tho 
shop. {Mr. Gokhah) : The Board has passed a resolution that generally ono-third should 
be advanced hut the maximum i-. 50 per cent. {liewcui Baftodur Malji) : I think 60 per 
cent, is a very decent margin. 

13232- Docs your bank accept long-feim deposits? — Not so much. 

13323. Arc such (h'posits availabh' ?- {^fr. Ookhah') ; We do not accept them in 
land mortgage s()ci(dies at least. 

13324. Yon want lojig-tcrm capital, is it not ?— Yos. {Dewan Bahadur Malji) : In 
obtaining long-te rm deposits, some concession has to be shown, t.c., for long-term 
deposits we pay genei ally some more intcr<‘st, but our policy is to curtail the interest as 
far as possible. Wo do acce}>t deposit*^ upto 3 years. 

13325. You say: “ Co-opefMtive banks can, if a little elasticity in their working 
machinery is permitted and their busiiif'SvS ofiices ar<^ (stablished in tho heart of the rural 
population, perform several of the servujos hitherto performed by the country banker,*’ 
What sort of elasticity is wanted ? —A country banker, you know, deals in so many 
things, for instance, ho not only gives cash, but also he gives all sorts of necessaries in 
kind, but a bank is not at liberty to do all these things. A part of them is possible. 
A- bank (you know) is governed by tlie rules of normal credit statements. They are 
generally prepared once in a year. In the midst of the year if there is any demand, a 
supplementary statement co.uld be prepared for this purpose. Some more propaganda 
is necessary in the case of these people so that they need not go to a bania and borrow'. 
Also they should be more loyal to the society. 

13236. This does not require any elasticity in the rules ? — I mean elasticity in the 
working. 

13237. That is to say, for advancing in kind ? — Yes, it requires to be 
encouraged. 
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13238. Do yoa think that a primaiy society would he in a position to do this 
business ? — It should be induced to do it, otherwise the money is misappropriated for 
some other purpose than what is really put down in the statement. We should educate 
them and persuade them to adopt this line. 

13239. Under the existing rules credit societies cannot purchase ? — If they are 
allowed, they can do it. 

13240. They should trade as well as do credit business ? — Yes, on indent system. 

13241. Are all your 25 branches paying their way ? — I am not in a position to say 
this. {Mr. Ookhale) : Except the new branches the old branches pay their way. 

13242. After how many years does a branch usually pay its way ? — Branches 
in ordinary tracts pay after 2 years. 

13243. Have you discussed with the Imperial Bank the question of their withdrawal 
of cash credit ? — Yes. As a matter of fact we discussed with the Managing Governors 
of the Bank and the matter was discussed with the Finance Member and also discussed 
in confidence with the Registrar. 

13244. Yesterday the Secretary and Treasurer told us that that was purely on a 
technical objection and as soon as it is rc*moved they would be willing to give you cash 
credit ? — {Devmn Bahadur Malji) : This technical objection is in favour of Government. 
It may be relaxed to a degree. 

13245. Have you moved Government ? — I do not think so. 

13246. You do not feel the necessity for it ? — The Committee might suggest it. 

13247. Is it pending consideration ? — I am afraid the question was left to be 
discussed with the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank of India here when the 

matter was put before the Finance Member and ultimately nothing has come out of it. 

13248. Mr. V. L. Mthla : You are referring to their withdrawal of cash credit only ? — 
Yes. There is not much in it, 

13249. The Chairman : There may bo much in it ? — But the debentures are to last 
for a long time w here as these cash Credits are really speaking demand loans. 

13290. You suggest separate societies for big landholders. Has this question 
been considered by the Co-operative Movement as a whole in this Presidency ? As you 
know, in Sind there are z&mindari banks. The question is whetlier it is necessary to have 
big landholders’ societies apart from ordinary credit societies in the Presidency proper, 
conditions being different hero from what they are in feind ? — {Mr. GoUtale)*' Ther^ are 
large landholders in the Konkan and in the canal area of the Deccan. They are in 
need of finance. So if there are bigger societies for these people, they can get adequate 
finance. 

13251. Wbat should be the minimum qualification of a member aspiring to join such' 
a society T — One who pays an assessment of Rs. 500 and over can alone join such a society. 
Tbii can be made a qualification. 

13252. You suggest that in times of scarcity, instalments should be given. You know 
that sometimes instalments had to be given for two years in succession ; and if the 
borrowers are allowed to pay back in instalments, would it not affect the position of the 
bonk so far as its liquid assets are concerned 7 — {Dewan Bahadur Malji) : I have another 
scheme to plcK^e before you. 
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Is it your own or the Bank's ?— T am raterring to a general soheme. It may 
or may not be workable, but I have it in mind and it is this that when the 
borrowing capacity of a society is exhausted, the Bank would not lend Ix'cause it finds 
that the money is not returned in time and it thinks it is dangerous to lend more money. 
Yet lands have to be cultivated and Government taccavi will Ik^ availed of for current 
agricultural needs. When this is done, the Bank and the people will be hard hit. The 
Government taccavi will be paid next year. Therefore the Bank's previous arrears are 
not recovered and they accumulate. On the other hand, if this taccavi is converted 
into auxiliary loans on some grounds that they will l>e more and morj Govemmont- 
run institutions between a society and the people where the society exists, in villages 
where there are no societies and yet there are landless cultivators, for them two remedies 
are open : one is to create chattel mortgages and the second is to give taccavi loans out 
and out but apportioned over a numbt^r of years and repayable by a numbt'r of instalments 
and not in the next year otherwise all the mo\ement is troubled and they aie not at rest. 
Firstly revenue recovery is made and it is followed by tl\e taccavi recovery. 

13254. You want that taccavi should be given and made rtcoverable by instalments ? 
— Yes. 

13265. Yon are referring to the management of sub-treasuries and you say that you 
want Government to entrust this w^ork to co-operative banks. Have you considered 
the question about the rights of the Imperial Bank ?— Where there are no branches of 
the Im{>enal Bank, there only we claim it. With their permission, wo can do it. It is 
only a matter of courtesy in this ease. 

13256. How far have your co-operative banks and societies developed the savings 
bank idea ?- Wherever tht‘re are branches of the Provincial Bank, }X‘ople used to go 
there and at other places they go to district banks and Goveraraent post oflicos. 

13257. What is your experience about the use of veniaeular cheques ? — There is no 
difficulty about identification of signatures. Vernacular signatures require to be 
translated into English if they are passed on to a bank such as the Imperial Bank. 

13258. So far as acceptance by your Bank is concerned, no difficulty is experienced ? — 
Mo, and of late the Imperial Bank has commenced to give this facility. 

13269. Bo any of the societies now pay Government dues by cheques at all Y Is 
there any su^ h concession ? — I know in Dohad the societies have undertaken to pay 
on behalf of the membc*r8 the Government assessment. 

13260. Is it by cheque ? — I do not know that. 

13261. Boes the mamlatdar or the revenue officer accept the cheque ? — I think it was 
once refused. They can be requested to accept cheques, 

13262. Professor Kale : Yon say in this note on the constitution and working of the 
Bomlxiy Provincial Co-operative Bank : “Accordingly the name of the Bank was changed 
in 1923, but the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank still continues to have dealings 
direct with primary societies although its areas of opeiationb are already defintd and 
delimited and there is neither any overlapping nor competition between the two 
financing agencies in the same area.” I want to know whether after this change, which 
took place in 1923, the j>olicy of allowing district banks to he started has been 
followed up or not by the Provincial Co-operative Bank ? — We have not come in 
the way of any organization of district banks, but we do make it a condition with the 
Department not to register a district bank if we are able to serve there at least for 
a period of five years. 
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23263. fn one of your anftwerh to the ChairniAn you said that the policy of your Bank 
la to encourage local efiort as far poKaibJe. 'i’hereforr J wanted to know when thi$ 
new policy was started, whether your JJank haft made any effort to encourage 
local enterprise in starting local hanks instead of stalling >onr own branches. ItVom 
your answers it appears that yon have not encouraged hx al entcipn^e V — That is because 
there is no local enterprise coming forwnrrl. CJeneialU, to oJgHIh^f e district bank, it ia 
not the business of the Provincial Bank, stri<’t]y ^peaking. Theieforeif there is a dbmand 
for a district bank and the district Iwnk is given, the effoits of the Pro\iiKial Bank 
could be only to second those efforts. 

13204. But when the Piovineial Bank goej< into a distri t with all the prestige behind 
it, it may not be possihli* for a distriei l),iiik to ( oinc in and asHeit iti-eJf. 1 want to know' 
whether your Bank has pursued the ix)lioy of eneouracing local enterprifc ? — Wherever 
a demand has been made wc have' alwavs ji^sponded to On the otlar hand, there 
have been instainx's in which district banks have been convertcKl into branches of the 
Provincial Bank, 'hhis is in 'I’hana and Ahmednagar. (Mr Gokhale) : ] am of opinion 
that there should he det ent ralizat i()n. U’lc' distiict hanks should he gnen full facilities 
for developing tlieir efforts. 

13205. Ifow'iH it that vou lia^ e o few hinnefn^sin (hijerol ? — (Dewan Bahadur Mai ji) : 
Jn Surat 1hei(M.s n full-Oedged district hank. Also t h< le is one in Ahnu dabad. Broach 
and Kaira also chum distiiet banks. 

13200. When was the Surat District Bank started ? — (Mr. Gohhuh) : It was started 
before the Provincial Bank was ftarted. 

13267. And in Broacli ? — It is also an old bank. 

13208. 1 find flnit llicre are only two or tluie braneln ^ in Oujerat. What 
is the peculiarity iff OujiTat that there .should piaeti(al)j^ 1 h‘ no hianches while 
two dozen of them (‘Kist el lewdiere J want to know' wlutlx r nnj pi'cnliai e- onomic 
condition or physical eonddion ts rcsjioinihle for it ? — (Diuav Bahadur MaJji'^ : As the 
district hanks were started on better hnew, we felt there was no nei e-sit y lor starling 
more banks. (Mr, Ookluile) : The Co-operative Movc'mcnt was stiong there. 

13269. But does Muir Bank feel it neci'-'-aiy as time goes on to hi Ip t In Joenl efiort 't — 
(Dewark Bahadur MaJji) : ^Vs. (Mr, Ookhale) : The Board has come to the final 
concluHion that where then' are local efforts, they should be gi\en pideiTnce. (Dttrtzr? 
Bahadur Maiji) : In fact it is to the advantage of the J5o\in(ial Bank to have district 
banks for they w'ould have one more resource to fall buel>. upon. 

13270. With regard to the surjtlus \ou have, you have made certain proposals. You 
have been saying just now that the deposits ^ou ici'cive aie not foi ve)\ long periodj;, but 
is it not a fact that on account of the low (Ting of prices during the last lour \ears, the 
demand for advances is naturally bound to reduce ; and is it not pu.srdble for vou to limit 
your deposits rather than tiy to find an outlet for them ?— In some places it has to be 
done by curtailing the rate of interest. Fur membcriA de]K)^i(p we cannot say** no.* 

13271. Is it a rule that you cannot rofu.se member.s’ deposits or is it only 
a mere convenience ? — It is a mere convenience. (Mr. Gokhale) : This being the Apei: 
Bank, we cannot refuse deposits from societies otherwrse the whole object will be 
smashed. 

13272. Why is it that you have raised your dividend from OJ per cent, to 8 per cent, 
when there is depression all round? — (Bewan Bahadur Maiji) : This year weliave 
reduced it by one per cent. 
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13^73. Bo you think that 6J per crnt. is not a reaeonablc dividend ? — ^We ae a matter 
of fact cannot keep any balniicc except by way of transferring it to reserve 
fund, but generally with a view’ to aeo that the rural societies join the Provincial Bank 
wo do not care to transfer these extra funds to the reserve fund. This is a sort of induce- 
ment to rural societies to join the Pro\in<‘inJ Bank, 

13274. You know tliat the position of \our Bank is strengthened it you build up your 
reserve ? — There is no (loubt*7ibout it. 

13275. The CJtainnan: Bo you distribut/^ any part of your profits amongst 
societies? — Yes, in the iorin of relmte. 

13276. Supposing your dividend is over 6J j>er <'eut. do you not have to divide the 
extra profits? — Ye.s, but not among' t the shareljoKlcis. We allow a rebate to 
societies. (Mr. Ookhale) : The extra profits have to be sJmrcd with soeicties. 

13277. Profess(yr Kale : You complain that supci-tax is levied upon the profits of 
co-operative banks ? — Yes. 

13278. Is it not taxed upon l»rg(‘ ? — IVlay Lk*, hut wh(‘n the ro-oi)eratne Act 

was enacted, tin re w.as no idea of suj»cr-tax. 

13279. fn your note you say: “ The Board understands that both in Holland 
and Bel ,jum the State pt imit- tlie funds t)l tht jmstal sn's mgs bank to be pla(<d at the 
dibiKisal (jf co-c}arali\e bunks ojaiatiiig in luialan'cs, while in GMmany, Aistiuha, 
Italy and tlic Tended States of Auk rjca savings banks have the fiie disposal cf their 
funds witluiit Cite in limits laid down l>\ tin biw”. Jhn ;jou me aware that Goveinment 
itself is a borrower and wants money foi its own })ui posts. Governmtud is itself in need 
of nronoy and tht r^forc it borrows. Mow tan it place this money at your disposal ? — 
{Dewan Bahadur Maljl) : Only it should not l(‘nst comjjctt. 

13280. In vthat way — In the form of postal cash (*ortificaicB and giving high rate of 
interest to the public at the expense of societies. 

13281. Bo you think that th(‘ mont'y which Govornnoont draws by moans of postal 
cash oortifioatos would have otherwise eoiiie to you ? — I think so. In most of the urban 

soeietins they would have oomo in. 

# 

13282. I ara speaking about the rural areas ? — We make no distinction. 
(J/r. Gokhale) Government have vaiious ways of liorrowing. I'ln^y novd not resort to 
postal casli ccrtitlcalt‘s as well as ti» postal savings bunks, Thcdr present system ia 
Hueh that they draw aw’ay the money fiom rural ai(‘as which otherwise would have been 
deposited either with soivcars or with oo-operative socic'ties. 

13283. But it has been stated that this money which go< s to the Government through 
postal cash oertificates would otherwise not have gone to rural co-operative societies ? — 
(Dewan Bahadur Malji) : Not necessarily. {Mr. Ookhale) : I do not think so. If there 
is a oo-oix‘rativo society or a branch of the co-ojH*rativo bank, generally iho salaried people 
and others would invesi with the oo-operative bonk, as we know that they prefer 
co-operativo institutions. 

13284. One of your suggestions as regards the postal savings hanks is that the limit 
of annual deposit of Rs. 750 in a year should be removed or at least raised. Bo you think 
that the Government post office savings banks, which are intended for very small i)eople, 
need necessarily make these concessions ? Do you think a man can save more than 
jE(s. 760 a year in rural areas ? Is there so much wealth in rural areas ? — (Dewan Bahadur 
Malji) : Perhaps this refers to urban areas. 
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1328S< The ChairrMn : Would not that also oompeto with your depostitp y — In a way, 
the post office savinge banks are not utilised very much in areas where there 
are co-operative societies, because the rate of interest there is rather less. It ia only 
three per cent. 

132b6. Professor Kale : You say that some scheme should be adopted by which it 
will be p08si|)le for co-operative socticties to discover to what extent their members are 
indebted to sowcars. Do you think that it would be a reasonable proposition to legislate^ 
for instance, to compel scnocara to disclose what their dealings with members 
of co-operative societies are ? — (Mr. Ookhale) : In the interests of co-operative societies 
it should be done. 

13287. Would the members like it ? — It is a soimd busint^ss proposition. If we know 
that a member owes so much to sowcara and so much to the society, it would lx? easy for 
determining his credit. 

13288. You probably arc aware that members of co-operative societies have also to 
borrow from sowcara^ and if you out off that source, would it not be a hardship ? — We 
have not suggested to out off that source. (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : We only suggest 
that information should be supplied t ;0 societies as regards the members’ borrowings from 
aowcars. Besides, what harm is there if the society adequately finances thorn ? 

13289. Di^ you think it is possible to finance them adequately ?—Tt must do it. 

13290. Do you think that the members are not loyal to the society ? You cannot 
manufacture loyalty ? — Loyalty is manufactured even by law, wdiich we have to enforce, 
(Mr. Ookhale) : Will it not lie of mutual advantage if we know what members 
owe to sowcars and if the sowcara know what co-operative societies have advanced ? 

13291. But we find that people do not like to disclose their borrowings ? — [Dewan 
Bahadur Malji) : Rules of reciprocity require that they must make a clean breast of the ir 
dealings. (Mr. Ookhale) : If the peasant or the agnoulturist objects to knowing by 
others as to his indebtedness, he knows that societies' accounts are ojjon to all meml>er8 
and he does not feel there, then why should he feel in the case of his borrowings from 
aowcars ? 

13292. That is because he takes loans from aowcars in addition to societies. If the 
cultivatdr is entirely financed by societies, it is another matter ? — (Dewan Bahadu^ 
Malji) : That is our goal, and we should reach it. 

13293. You say that the souyear looks to hjs individual convenience and profit, whereas 
the co-operative society looks at the question from the communal point of view. But 
should not the member of the co-operative society or the cultivator look at his borrowings 
from the business point of view. The aowcar is a business man, the cultivator must also 
be a business man ? — (Mr. Ookhale) : Our Movement ia not only a business Movement; 
it has also a moral side. When we say that the agriculturist should not liorrow, we mean 
that he should not borrow beyond his capacity to repay. We must control his finance. 
Co-operative finance is controlled finance, whereas there is no control in the case of sowcars. 

13294. You say that remittance facilities owe their extensioti to the co-operative 
organisation. But remittances are l)eing made everyday not only by joint stock banks 
but also by shroffs. That work is being done by shroffs quite smoothly. They have 
never asked for any concessions, why should co-operative rocieties ask for concessions ? 
Why should co-operative societies be distinguiBhed from shroffs and others who are 
doii^ the same remittance business 1 — (Dewan Bahadur Malji) .* There are two aspects. 
One aspect is that the money should not be allowed to remain idle in the Movement. 
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So it has to be sent ont and got back when needed, and to enable this facility of 
tranahiission of funds, remittance facilities should be made available. 

13295. That should be done just as shroffs do ^ — Societies cannot do it. Their 
requirements have to be gauged with reference to the demand. And secondly our 
whole Movement has tried to reduce the rate. Wherever there is a branch of our 
co-operative bank or district bank, the rate is controlled there. 

13296. Mr. Desai : You have just told us the distinction between souxars 
and co-operative societies, and you said that the moral side of co-operative societies is 
to control the agriculturists and to give them as little finance as possible. I want to knoM' 
why at Baramati you had given loans muedi more in excess of their requirements ? — 
{Mr, Ookhale) : The trouble in Baramati a re)se out of circumstances beyond our control ; 
for instance, the price of gur wei\t down. The price of gur went higher and higher 
during the war, but afterwards it suddenly went down. 

13297. But this is a natural exigency in the trade. One can expec t that prices can 
rise and fall ? — Quite. 

13298. And inspile of your control over the finance, you have, I think, lost fourteen 
lakhs at Baramati ? — I think the arrears are now eleven or twelve lakhs. I think the 
position at Baramat i has been improving since last year. 

13299. Still the money is lying in bad debts ? — Kot quite that ; we hope to recover 
every pie of it . The sowcars too have suffered much there. 

13300. But sotvears a.To doing business for their ow n personal interests, while yem are 
working in the interests of agriculturists, and inspite of this difference theic is a n tidclle 
at Baramati ? — {Detvan Bahadur Malji) : Much depends upon the nature of the crops 
and the market. Nature cannot be controlled. 

13301. There is no question of control. As you already said it is due to the fall in 
prices of gur ? — {Mr. Ookhale) : W'c mean that the Co-operative Movement is the Move- 
ment of agriculturists. It is not a question that we manage or some one else manages ; 
the agriculturists themselves are the men who manage. While sowcars are individuals 
who do things for their own gain, here we work for mutual gain. That is exactly 
the difference. ^ 

13302. How many agricultural directors are in your Bank 7 — Four directors 
represent the central banka and two directly represent agriculturists. 

13303. I think none of your directors are agriculturists in a sense ? — iJo you mean 
to say that those who till lands are only agriculturists V Take for instance, 
Kaja Sabeb. He is an agriculturist. 

13304. So the sowcar is also an agriculturist because he has lands ? — Two 
or three directors are directly elected by the agriculturists themselves, for instance, 
Mr. Garud and Raja Saheb. There are four directors elected by the central banks. 

13305. You know a great deal regarding elections also 7 — That is everywhere the 
oase. 

13306. My point is that as the sowcars are managing their affairs in their own interests, 
so also directors are managing their affairs to some extent in their own interests ?^Thcre 
is a difference. I want to say definitely that all these directors, who are on the board, 
have no personal interest whatsoever in the working as the sowcars have. They work 
not for their own benefit but for the benefit of those whom they represent. 

ICO Y 106 — 57 * 
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13307. I 8oe that you are investing a greater portion of yourbalanoee in Goveminent 
seourities, and I want to have a satinfaetory exjdanation that inf?pi1e of a great demand 
from the agriculturists and inspite of paying a very high rate of interest you are investing 
your money in Government promissory notes ? — {Ihv'an Bahadur Malji) : The chief 
thing is that we want to make first of all our fluid resources an assured thing. To th6t 
extent it is inevitable. 

13308. What would bo the proportion ? — There is a formula. 

13309. What is the formula ? — (Generally we take 75 j)er cent, of current deposits, 
60 per cent, of savings dejmsits and 33 per cent, of fixed dej)usits. 

13310. What is the proportion of your investments in Government securities to 
your fluid capital ?~Tho proportion has ex(*eeded ; it is more in investments than what 
would necessariiy be required. 

13311. Your total working capital is a hundred and eighty-five lakhs and you have 
invested forty-nine laklis in Goveniment securities ? — (3Ir. Gokhale) : I must say one 
thing that to some extent the Co-operative Movement itself is not in want of 
capital. We enjoy more confidence of the j>eople, and so they keep deposits with us. 
But if you are directing your question to this end that we are investing more in Govern- 
ment securities than in the Co-operative Movement, there you are not right. We wish to 
invest every pie that we have in the Co-operative Movement, if possible. But we find 
that the scope for investing our money in the Co-oi>erative Moveinont is limited. If new 
societies are started, we should bo glad to finance them and not in vest in Government 
securities. But wc find that the Co-operative Department Mould not allow registration 
of new societies in certain areas, and in certain areas we do not want to start 
new societies. The result is that the scope for investment in the Co-operative Movement 
is limited, and wo have a balance. W'e invest the balance in Government securities, 
because it is a safe investment. 

13312, You are here to help the agriculturist and not the Government 7 — As I told • 
you we are helpless. If there is scope for investing all our capital in the Co-operative 
Movement, we should be glad to do it. 

13313». Mr. Kamal : Mr, Gokhale, you spoke about tlie normal credit statements and 
the economic position of the agriculturists. I would like to know what value we 
can attach to these normal credit statements from the point of view of economic 
enquiries so far as they would disclose the economic position of the agriculturists ? — 
From the point of view of a scientific economic enquiry, it would not satisfy the demand. 

It would be a rough economic enquiry. 

13314. The. Chairman : Would it show a rough estimate about the financial require- 
ments of members ? — Our statements do require them to put down what they need. 
There are exptmses for agricultui’e for wliioh they desire to borrow, for instance, seeds, 
manure, payment of water cess, etc. 

13315. My. KameU Would they not disclose the total income both from agriculture 
and from any other subsidiary industries ? — They show income derived from agriculture 
and also from subsidiary industries. 

13316. Are you in favour of having special zemindari banks as we have in Sind for 
bigger zemin^rs^ who are not benefited by the primary societies ? — (Dewaa Bahadur 
Mcdji) : They are a necessity ; wo are in favour of them. 

13317^ In the Presidency proper they are a necessity, you think T — Yes. 
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13318. You have referred to chattel mortgage ; will yon develop that ?“'My idea it 
that this should be developed only in the case of landless cultivators who have no 
property to mortgage, and if there is nothing to give as security, then thoir crops and 
chattel should bo secured aa in the oaiso of chattel mortgage, such as is known to the 
English Agriculturists' Credit Act of 192.S. There is one dilTercncc. Bona fide purchasers 
for value without notice are protected under section 24 of the Co-operative Societies 
Act, but under the English Agriculturists' Credit Act of 102S they cannot claim such 
protection as registration is there hold to be a notico. 

13319. Would that involve an amendment of the bye-laws or of the Act itself? — 
Really speaking, it would involve the amendment of the Act ilsc'lf. Se<‘li(m 24 of the 
Co-operative Societies Act, which is restricted to a particular sort of thing, will require to 
me amplified on the lines of the English Agriculturists’ Credit Act. 

13320. On this question of utilisation of surplus fimds of societies, what is at the 
present moment the stumbling block ? Is it the policy of the IX^partment or is it the 
want of finance io appoint more staff for ins^ieetion sanctioned by the Covomraent of 
Bombay ? — It might bo due to various reasons and the policy of the Department 
is particularly responsible for it ; for, wo cannot lend out money to any institution which 
is not affiliated to us. So far as tho Provincial Bank is conccrued, every loan must bo 
sanctioned by tho Registrar. In tlie case of district bunks, whose money comes to us as 
the last balancing centre, if they are allowed to inter-lend under certain conditions, it 
would not be a very difficult thing. 

13321. It is not only your Hank’s sm-plus, but the problem is mueli larger. Eor 
instanee, tho Seeretaiy and Treasurer of the Irajicrial Hunk told us tlint in tho slock 
season the Bank s funds would lx* available^ for tlu* (*o-o])erative sociidies, if they find an 
outlet. Sup})Osing a part of the money realised by tli( issue of jiostal cash (‘ortificatoB is 
not drained away to the (iovemment of India but is giviui to the Co-op<wative 
Movement, hero again will it l>e the same difficulty for utilising the funds ? - I think if 
proper care is taken to see that aderjuate finance is given to sooioties' rneraberfl, there 
will be no difficulty. 

13322. The present policy of the Department is vonsulidatioii, that is to say, not to 
have more soideties, on tho ground that there is no money for maintaining audit and 
supervising staff ? — That should be found. 

13323. Would (he De]>artmein be prepap-d ti> say that it w<mld be in the long run 
a good policy 1 o spend on the inspeitiiig .-^luff aiul i (ilise thest* tunds ? — Personally 
1 think it should. If we want to en'ate these nisi it lit ions, wi sluniid cfitainly see that 
they are \iorked on sound lutes. 

13324. Has your Bank urged that question on the Regiotiai, oi if the Registrar ia 
not to blame, have you urged the point on the Go\eriinient of Jioinbay ? - J do not think 
we went to tlie Government of Bombay ; but the matter hac l>een urged on the Registrar 
to see that more societies may be staited oj that moie limit should be sanctioned or that 
extra limits sliould be sanc tioned. 

1332d. The second big problem, which affects probably the general working of the 
Co-operative Movement, is the problem of land improvement, to which you and 
the Chairman just referred. Here again, would you like to have a separate agency, 
a self-contained agency, that is to say, an agency, which would survey estimate and 
carry out improvement on behalf of the agriculturists and advise them on technical 
matters, which will have a man with the knowledge of engineering ? Would yon 
advocate suoli an agency ; it would be better from the efficiency point of view. 
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13326. Wotild you advocate it for each district ? — It may be done alternatively ; but 
a place should be created. 

13327. In the meanwhile your surplus fund is held to be up ? — There is not much 

rostriotion, but on grounds of expediency I should not like to have it in all districts at 

a time. 

• 

13328. Would you at all events advocate a special self-contained department ?— 
(Mr, Qokhale) : So far as societies are concerned, we would do the work of lending 
out money and the rest may be left in the hands of technical experts. Where there 
are no societies, Government should give money for land improvement. We only say 
that there should be a special staff. 

13329. We were given a note sometime ago suggesting a plan of Government 
annuities through the Government savings banks. That is to say, through the savings 
bank department of the Imperial Bank or the postal savingB banks a man should 
be allowed by way of thrift to build up his savings, and after twenty years or so he should 
be in a position to purchase an annuity for life and thus make a provision for his W'ife 
and children. I would like to know from you as bankers whether that would be 
a feasible idea 7 And do you think that it would be an advantage to the savings 
bank department 7 — I should think so. 

13330. Mr. Buckley : Should you like the Government to engage some special 
district staff in connection with land improvement ? Why does the bank itself not 
engage the staff 7 — (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : The land improvement loan is Government 
loan. Itis the Government loan which is advanced to agricultu^jst^^^^ through societies. 
It is Government money, and, therefore, they should take care of their money first. 
Otherwise the society cannot take up the responsibility for half a per cent, margin. 
District banks take that responsibility oii themselves. Secondly, this is a technical 
business. 

13331. You say that it should be a waste of effort to attempt to develop banking 
institutions on the English model in this country, which is predominantly agricultural. 
Do you, wish no more English methods in the country 7 Is that the intention ? — 
No ; that is not the meaning. Local conditions differ considerably, so that we have 
to make them adaptable. 

13332. Would you like to have each form of banking working side by side throughout 
the country 7 — Yes. 

13333. You suggest that the rate of interest charged to agriculturists by societies 
might be reduced to advantage. Do you think that that is the solution of the problem 7 
Do you think that, if they get money cheaper, they will work more eflBciently 7 — 
The thing is that they are already deep in debts, and unless they are financed at reduced 
rates of interest, it would not be possible to make them self-reliant. 

13334. Do you not think that they should have more money to waste? — Not 
necessarily to waste. We could not in fact advance money for wasting purposes. We 
should be more careful at the start. 

13335. WbAt is the great obstacle in making use of the amount sanctioned annually 
for land improvement loans 7— People are not made to realise the benefit of such 
schemes. 

13333. So there is scope for more publicity 7 — Yes. 
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133^. 3/r. F. L. Mehta : Has this difficulty of the Imperial Bank as regards cash 

credit risen on account of debentures ? — Yes. 

13338. Are they old debentures ? — No ; they are new. 

13339. Have you any sinking fund ? — Yes. 

13340, Is it a substantial amount ? — The liability has considerably been reduced on 
that account. {Mr, Ookkale) : Perhaps they might bt^ under the imprt^seion that w© 
might compete with them. {Dewan Bahadur Malji) ; I have come across a case, 
which will interest you all. The other day the Brosch Bank, which has an account 
with the Bombay Provincial Bank and to which the overdraft is sanctioned to the tune of 
two or three lakhs, remitted ten thousand rupees hero in part payment of that overdraft. 
The draft was remitted through the Imperial Bank. Somehow the Agent of the Imperial 
Bank doubted the honesty of parties and addressed a letter datf^d 27th January 1930 
to the Manager of the Broach Bank — 

Dear Sir, 

It has come to my notice that you have to-day been issuing drafts on Bombay to 
the public at nV pt^r cent, premium. I shall l)e glad to know if this is correct txxjause, 
if so, it is contravening the undertaking given by you when applying for drafts to 
Bombay at par, I have to point out that to-day we issued such a draft to you for 
Rs. 10,000. 

Our Manager replied — 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. 427 of the 27th instant I have to inform you that the 
undertaking given by me w'as correct and no part of the sum of Ks. lt),0(K) remitted to 
Bombay was utilised in selling drafts on Bombay or elsow’hero. The remittance was 
the repayment of this bank’s overdraft with the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Limited. 

2. Inspite of my undertaking, you addressed this letter, which is really regrottablo, 

3. I may add that this was a banker's undertaking. 

13341. With regard to facilities for remittance through the Imperial Bank of India, 
are you prepared to give an undertaking to the Imperial Bank that once you have given 
such a certificate you would not use the money for remittance purposes ? — It 
is not necessary, in my opinion. 

13342. Are you prepared to give such an undertaking ? — Wo do give. 

13343. Is it your point that they should accept it ? — Yes. (Mr. Gokhale) ; Wo do 
staild by it. 

13344. W^ith regard to your surplus in the slack season, is there any practice for the 
bank to quote special terms of interest for short-term loans during the slack season t — 
They do. 

13345. What rate do you go down to ? — Sometimes they quote for one month or two 
months and sometimes for three months, 

13346. I mean rates for loans and not for deposits ? — (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : 
Generally it is uniform. 

13347. Mr. Buckley : Have you any reason to believe that supposing you get this 
money during the slack season in the financial centres like Bombay and elsewhere, you 
would be in a position to repay it before the busy season ? — There will be no difficulty 

at all. 
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13348. Did theso dividends rise abruptly from 6 to 8 per oent. ? — They roi» 
gradually. 

13349. Could you give us figures about the number of instalments in which advanoee 
are made to societies ? — We will send you the figures- 

13360. Could you also give some figures with regard to normal credit statements ? — 
Yes. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Professor H. L. KAJI, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S. 

Note On Urban Co-operative Credit. 

In urban areas, the population tails broadly into tlic following three types, the 
consumers, the pro(iu<;ers and the middlenun, or the intermetiiaries between these two. 
Every one is of course a consumer, but usually we mean by this c lass, the salariat and the 
proletariat, the salary-earners and the wage-earners. The prf>ducers are those engaged 
in the work of production of wealth and would ordinarily include the factory operatives 
as well as tlK)se who direct and (ontrol the factories : but the former being 
concerned only in earning their wages and not having any share in the directional or 
responsible work uf tlie fatdory, are essent ially eonsumeiH rather than producers, while 
the latter only would be the producers. These loo would la* large producers, whose 
problems of finance are altogether different — the problems of (orporation or industrial 
finance and co-operation, flie balm for the woak and the small would have very little 
scope, if any, indeed. All producers are not however of this class — big producers. 
In urban areas there are always numerous small producers, the artisans and hanclicrafls- 
mei), who carry on their arts and crafts on a .small sf ale on more or less the domestic 
system. The third class of urban population is com}K)srjl of intermediaries, the middle- 
men, the carriers and the merchants — big and small. Tlie big nu;rchant, the wholesaler, 
whether engaged in the hope of the foreign trade and tiie big carrier, the Railway and the 
Shipping Company are outside the scopc^ of co-operative credit as much as the large 
producer. Urban co-operativo credit is thus concerned with the small consumer, the 
su^all producer and the small trader. 

Ordinarily the (consumer should need no facilities for credit ; he is t he final destination 
of commodities and has to pay cash for commodities required by him for consumption. 
His expenditure must needs be regulated by his income ; be cannot afford to have 
a deficit budget ; if his expenditure be greater than his income, the problem is how to 
increase his income from supplementary sonrc<*s or how to reduce his expenditure, with- 
out of course lowering the standard of life, by obtaining hoi,sehold requisites at a lower 
cost, but not of how to borrow and from whom to borrow'. Consumers’ credit is thus 
bad finance as a general rule, but borrowing docs not ncc^essarily mean insolvency, and 
if the consumer as a result of past savings or ancestral property has assets to cover the 
loan, his position is sound and he is a proper person to advance a loan to, if he requires 
accommodation for special expenditure as on marriages or other social functions and has 
not enough resources. Besides such purposes, there might be unforeseen contingenoies 
when a consumer might need financial accommodation to tide over a bad period, as for 
example, during a period of unempIojTuent or long illness in the family- In such cases, 
if there are no past savings or tangible assets, the question arises as to the security for 
a loan advanced to him. His assets in such a case are, not savings, but the ability to 
save, and it is precisely this intangible incommensurable asset which neither the joint 
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stock baiik nor the indigenous blinker, the shroff, recognises, except in very special oases* 
The joint stock bank and the shroff look askance at the smaU man ; they deal in 
large operations ; small operations, even when backed up by tangible security are 
unwelcome to these ; they prefer to deal with a few men and a few big transactions. The 
small man is thus left to the tender mercies of the professional money-lender, the 
muUani or the tnarwari as he is generally called in Bombay City, who certainly does not 
recognise such an abstruse thing as the ability to -save and who refuses to lend 
unless some valuable is pledged. The urban co-operative society is thus 
an absolute necessity in urban areas in the interests of the small consumer. It saves the 
small salary-earner or the smaller wage-earner from the clutches of the professional 
money-lender, into whose arms the present system of banking would consign him ; it 
helps the thrifty to invest his savings ; it helps the unfortunate to tide over a crisis ; it 
accommodates him financially at a veiy^ low rate of interest ; it prt^sorves his self-respect. 
It is true that some of the urban co-operative societies started in Bombay City and else- 
where have been too free with the moneys at their disposal and granted loans to all who 
asked for them without carefully assessing their ability to save and came into trouble. 
But then, they courted trouble and they must thank themselves for their difficulties. 
The greatness or the power to do good of an institution is not to be belighted, however, 
by its i^nefficient moiiagemeut and weakness of Uic executive, and it cannot be denied 
that in the proper organisation of urban co-operative credit societies lies the only hope 
of the hapless small salary or wage-earr»cr in urban areas. The joint stock bank and the 
shroff &re not going to solve thoir problems. 

The urban co-operative credit societies in Bombay City resolve themselves into three 
types, from the point of view^ of the consumer : (t) the aalarj^-eamers’ society ; (ii) the 
millhands’ society ; and (tit) the communal society. The salary -earners* societies have 
been generally organised on the occupational basis, the members being employees in the 
same firm or Government office. The strength of such a society lies in the absence of 
communal jealousies and factions, in the higher level of culture and intelligence of the 
members and the spirit of discipline that prevails in a modern well-conducted office. A 
great accession of strength accrues to the .society from the sympathy of the employer or 
head of the office, through whom recoveries of instalments of loan repayments could be 
arrangea and the danger of overdoes practically eliminated. The two great Kailway 
Societies, the Postal and Police Societies represent great develojjments of this ty|)e. 
The basis of the society is very good, and the working generally quite sound. Monthly 
subscriptions inculcate the habit of saving, so essential and useful to the salariat, and the 
society can well act as a great and useful feeder for the Co-operative Investment Trust, 
which is the logical development of the Thrift-Cum-Credit Society such as this in 
essence is. 

The millhands* societies are more or less of a similar type, the differences lying chiefly 
in the illiteracy of the members, in their smaller transactions and in the possibility, 
though experience hitherto has not converted that into actuality, of the whole organisa- 
tion being wrreokod to pieces when the millhands go on a prolonged strike. Kecoveries 
through their employers and constant supervision by a trained and a reliable superin- 
tendent paid by the employers for a group of such societies are very necessary for their 
safety and success. A few enlightened employers in Bombay have actively encouraged 
the formation of co-operative credit societies among their employees, as a part of their 
welfare-work schemes, and among these mu.st be mentioned the great names of the 
Tatas, the Sassoons and the Currimbhoy Ebrahima, Apart from finance, the 



great needs of the factory operative are co-operative stores, for the supply of household 
requisites and clothing, co-operative housing societies, co-operative service -performing 
societies and so forth. The Bombay Millowners* Association as representative of the 
employers of Labour, the Trade Unions as representatives of Labour, and the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, Bombay, as expert advisers on matters co-operative should 
create a representative bfmrd, the Textile-workers’ Co-operative Board, which should, 
with assistance, chiefly financial from the employers, chiefly as workers, clients and 
customers from the employees and chiefly directional from the Institute, with the free- 
dom from suspicion of capitalists or communist leanings, be able to carry on propaganda 
and develop a system of co-operation for the benefit of the wage-earners of Bombay City 
that would bo sound, sympathetic and safe. 

The communal societies as consumers organisations are not indeed quite sound ; 
where sentiment comes in from the door, eflicienc 3 ^ and safety flyaway through the 
window ; the abilitj^ to save is not propt^rly assessed ; the nobler, but the unbusinesslike 
desire to help takes possesBion ; overdues mount high, procrastinations in the metier of 
recoveries and reference to the Registrar for arbitration creates grave troubbs ; and 
ruin appcrars on the horizon. Indeed the communal tie between members of a co-opera- 
tive organisation is very undesirable unless in the case of a large community, where 
cousinship is not almost synonj^mous with membership of a community. Despite this 
inherent weakness, how'ever, several societies of a communal type have done remarkably 
well and have been serving their communities in more ways than one. The Shumrao 
Vithal Co-operative Bank is a fine exam})le of this type of society, ^vhich has become the 
centre round which have been gathered various eo-operalive organii-ations — the IJou^i^!g 
Society, the Buying Club and the Eduealional Society — for the Saraswatp. 

Turning from the consumers to the small artisans i.t is obvious that neither the joint 
stock bank nor the fthroff is going to be useful to these for the financial accommodation 
they’ need in the course of thtdr business. With or without the security offered by the 
goods they produce, the joint stock bank is not going to lend them any monies, nor is the 
shroff going to do so, the small scale of business not being attractive enough. Under 
present conditions, it is the wholesale merchant, the largo trader, dealing in the kind of 
goods produced by these pc>ople, who comes to the rescue and keeps them in return in 
sort of pt^rptitual bondage. The common practice in this respect is, as w^as remarked in 
connection with the nott^ submitted on the Gold Thread Industry and other industries of 
Surat, for the merchant to supply cither the funds necessary for the purchase of the raw 
materials or to supply the raw materials themselves. The condition expressed or implied 
being that the goods produced were to bo sold to him. In many oases the artisan 
becomes thus a sort of a wage-earner executing the l>ehest8 of his creditor and receiving 
a small wage and some small loans now^ and then. These loans are usually not repaid, the 
merchant making a show of a generous impulse in letting the artisan off while really the 
amoimt of the wages is determined by keeping in mind such contingencies. What the 
muUani or manvari is U» the small consumer, the merchant is to the small artisan. The 
moat important and essential step that is thus necessary to rescue the artisan and hand 
handicraftsmen from exploitation by merchants is to start urban co-operative credit 
societies. In such a Oo-operative Industrial Society, the tie between the members should 
necessarily be one of common occupation, the handloom weavers in a town having their 
society, the silk weavers theirs, the goldsmiths theirs, the shoe ^d leather workers theirs, 
and so forth. This in a sense means the organisation more or less of co-operative societies 
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<m tlie oofnTaimal bams, inasmuch as these castes hare an occupational basis. The 
communal tie thus while being undesirable from the point of view of oonsumere only 
becomes almost essential in the case of occupational castes. In Bombay City, there are 
but very few societies of this type unfortunately and in the Presidency generally also 
the producers’ movement has not been well developed. The Namdev Co-operative 
Agency is one of the fine examples of the development of this type of society. The chief 
difficulty in the M^ay of the success of these urban industrial credit societit^ lies in this 
that they take up only one of the functions performed by the merchant at present 
financing the artisans. The aitisans art^ skilful enough in their trade but are ignorant and 
unable to take care of themselves in the matter of purchase of raw materials and 
implements as also in the matter of the sale of their finishtHi goods. They need thus not 
only a credit society but also a supply and sale organisation. The mistake hitherto has 
lain the starting of more credit societies and in expecting to start a little later purchase 
and sale unions. A co-operative institution, if it is to render them efficient service, must 
perform all these functions at the same time, linanc^e them as and when necessary, supply 
them with raw materials and implements and accept for sale their finished goods, 
advancing a part of the price to be realised on sale to them immediately. A co-operative 
industrial bank is thus a necessity in each district tiiwn. In order to evolve the correct 
t)rpe of organization, it seems very necessary for the Department of Industries and 
C6-oporation to co-ordinate their efforts, and the sooner this is brought about by the 
establishment of an Advisory Board attached to the Dc‘partment of Industries or by the 
establishment of Boards similar to the Divisional Boards of Agriculture and Co-operation, 
the better it would be in the interests of the regeneration of the artisans ana 
handicraftsmen. Till, however, such industrial banks comointo existence it is for the 
urban co-operative credit society organized on the. occupational communal basis to help 
the artisans as far as possible. At any rate, the problem of financing the small artisan 
is one not for capitalistic banking, either individual or joint stock, but for co-operative 
banking. 

The third class of urban population is that of the merchants and traders. For these, 
the banking system that has so far developed is quite well suited in many respects. The 
exchange banks finance them so far as foreign trade is conconied, while the Imperial Bank 
of India with it.s branches and the Indian joint stock banks with their branches finance 
the home trade of the country, and the part that the shroffs play in this direction cannot 
be belittled. That the exchange banks are non-Indian is to be regretted, inasmuch as 
national banks play a very important part in the development on right lines of the foreign 
trade of a country, but that need not concern us here. From the point of view of the small 
trader, it is co-operative banking that is obviously wanted, and the recognition of the 
importance of the indigenous banker in this connection naturally loads one to inqmr© how 
far and in what ways these two agencies for the financing of the small trader can be co- 
ordinated to the advantage of all concerned. There is a volume of opinion that cries out 
against the indigenous banker, roundly declares itself against him and advocates 
the growth of urban co-operative banks regardless of what happens to the shroff who has 
been serving the country for ages, of course in his own way and doubtless serving himself 
at the same time. It is obvious, the joint stock banks are out of the field in this matter ; 

are not in a position to multiply their branches so a» to provide a banking institution 
at the headquarters of each teduha^ theirs are expensive methods ; large scale operations 
only can justify them in opening Inanohes ; dealing with small men does not suit them. 
The only two agencies concerned in the financing of the small trader are the co-operative 
bank and the indigenous banker. 
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There i« no doubt thut the shroff in more elastic in his methodf* ; bo works at convenient 
hours and it prepared to accommodate his clients, in emergenciei<, in aU possible ways ; 
he represents indeed a personal system with all its advantages and disadvantages ; he 
may or may not be usurious ; his efiicioncy often dies with him, and the reputation of the 
firm or pedki hardly outlives the founder ; the insecurity to the depositor is greater. The 
bank, oo-oporativo as well as any other, is an institution and being impersonal becomes 
all the more stable with ago ; personalities count far less ; the depositor feels 
safer. In a way, it seems as if the bank is much the better of the two for the 
depositor, the shroff much the better of the i.wo for the borrower. Though 
the bank transactions are as much confidential as dealings Avith the shroffs the 
bortrower ever desiring secrecy and hating publicity, though one does not understand 
what shame there can be in bon'owing for productive purposes, such as trade and 
business developments obviously are, feels his secret safer when entrusted tt) the keeping 
of one man, the shroffs than when it has to be cntiaisted to many persons as in a bank, 
where the papers have to pass tiirough the Manager and the Managing Director, 
the Directors and the clerks and accountants also. The fear of publicity in dealings 
with bonks makes small borrowers qxiite willing to pay, if need be, a higher rate of interest 
to the shroffs. Apart from publicity, borrowers feel annoyance, if not resentment, -when 
particulars of this and of that are asked for by the bank and are discussed by so many 
persons. Directors and others ; his self-respect, may be his false pride, is wounded. The 
shroff thinks and decides whether to grant a loan or not ; the powers that be at the bank 
talk and discuss his solvency and decide ; and the }x>rrower feels that these ore things 
which had better be thought out but not spoken. The impersonal system, the rigidity 
or the comparative inelasticity are further features which might act deterrents in the 
case of a bank. When, however, nil is said, there remains the fact that the co-operative 
bank, unlike the shroff and the other banks, is his own institution, he has a voice in its 
management, he has a share in the profits, not in proportion to the number of shares he 
has in the bank, but also in proportion to his business with the bank, both as a depositor 
and ^ borrower. Both the agencies thus, that of the indigenous banker and that of the 
co-operative bank, have their good and bad points and the ideal would be to bring about 
a happy co-ordination of the two and not tlie elimination of the one or the other. Co- 
operative commercial banks, for such indet^d are the people’s banks, after the Italian 
Luzattl pattern, might well take on their directorate and on their discount committees 
representatives of the local shroffs, so that their experience in banking may be made use 
of, an approximation to the personal system of the shroff may be devised, whereby without 
much fuss and chance of publicity loans might be sanctioned with greater reliance placed 
on the Managing Director, who ought be vested with special powers to sanction loans up to 
a certain limit, and arrangements devised, so that the surplus funds of the shroffs might be 
utilised by the bank and vice versa. Even if no co-ordination bo possible, it appears that 
the best way would be to allow both the systems to continue side by side, when, in course 
of time, the inferior system would die a natural death. It is, however, unthinkable how 
shroffs could bo recognis^ as agents or something like it of the Imperial Bank and vested 
with 8poQi|d privileges. The system of the future is evidently the co-operative system 
which must take in all the good points of the old system and function as the financing 
agency for the small traders in urban areas. The co-operative structure in this direction 
ultimately would be the people’s bank at the tcditka headquarters and of neceraity at 
othMT moricet centres, the district peojde’s bank, which would be a sort of a federation 
of t^e societies, and a provincial people’s bank. The provincial co-operative 
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district oo-operativo banks and the primary rural societies have completed 
the fumncia] structure on the rural side ; and people’s banks at the provincial, district 
and hea<lquart^nF uould complete the financial structure of the movement in 

urban ajreas so far as small t raders are concenied. 

In the city of Bombay, anc do not have any large number of people's banks. Indeed, 
with the exception of the Sir Lailubhai Bank, there is none which could be called a 
people's bank, and even this has begun to function as a bank only very recently. 
Communal societies and banks, howe ver, serve the purposes to some extent. Though the 
communal tie between meinbeiB of an urban co-oj>erative credit organisation is a 
handicap from the point of view of the consumer, and is certainly not desirable from the 
point of view of the small trader either, it must be said that several of the communal 
societies in the city have worked successfully for years and have developed their Imsinoss 
sufficiently to call themselves small banks and it is very much to be desired if those 
communal banks, like the Sham rao Vithal and the Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhu 
banks were converted into genuine people's bank extending over their membership to 
all irrespective of caste and C5rce<j. 

It is not proposed to discuss here the difficulties that there might be in the w'orking of 
people's banks in the City and l*residency of Bombay, nor the defects in, these banks, 
inasmuch ns, as said before, tlie deficiencies of individuals does not take aw ay the merits 
of the system. Those difficulties and defects could br^ examined and removed, and urban 
credit organised on co-oy>erative lines would stand out as the potent instrument for good 
for the small urbaii }>eo])le, tlu* salary-earners the wage earners and other consumers, 
for small artisans and haiidieraftsmcn and foj' small traders, A rapid development on 
sound lines of iTban Co-operative (h'odit is urgently necessary and, to this end, 
co-ordination Wdweon heads of offices and clerks, botw'een the Bombay Mill- 
owTicrs’ Association, the Trade Unions and the Provincial Co-operative Institute, between 
the llepartments of Industries and Co-op<'ration, and between the Indigenous bankers and 
the Directors of the people’s bajiks is essential. 


Typical Salary-EarvcrH IJrhnn Co-ojHrativc Hank in Bombay. 
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NM , — There were no overdue loansiu these four societies. 
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Pypieal OcGUpatio^nal CommutuU Urban Co^operatipe Banks in Bcmbay OUy, 
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* Out of these loans Rs, 1.14,000 and Rs, 20.657 were overdue. 


Pfcifeamk H. L. Kaji. 
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TypietU Vomnmnttl Banks in Bombay City^ 
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♦ Out of these loaoe Bn. 53,654 and Bt. nil were overdue rcejyoctlvely. 
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Oral Evidance. 

PirofesAor H, L. KAJI, M.A., B.So., I,E.S., Representative of Urban Co-operative 
Societies, Mr. G, M. S. BANE, Representative of the Port Trust Employees Co- 
operative Society, and Mr, R. A. LAJMI, Representative of the Shamrao'Vithal 
Urban Co-operative Bank, Bombay. 

13351. The Chairman : Profc^asor Kaji, is this your owii note or is it sent on behalf 
of the rex)re8entativep of Urban Societies ? — It is a sort of a representative note. 

13352. It is not your personal note ? — No. 

13353. ^ou represent the Url^an Movement in genera) ? — Yes. 

13354. Mr. Lajini, you represent the Shamrao Vithal Urban Co-operative Bank, 
Bombay ? — Yes. 

13355. Mr. Rane, you represent the Port Trust Employees Co-operative Society ? — 
Yes. 

13356. We are certainly concerned with salary-earners and wage-eariierB, but we are 
equally concerned with trade also. You three rej^reseiA the Bombay Urban Co-opera- 
tive societies ? — Yes. 

13357. M e have been told that there is a great possibility of urban banhs helping 
small trade and jKitty industries in the cities ? — Yes. 

13358. How far do you think this view is correct so far as practical experience 
of Bombay goes ? — So far as practical experience of Bombay goes, not many societies 
were organized only from tliih point of view, but, as I have i)oint e(l out , societi(«^ do exist 
largely to help salary-earners and wage-earners. Purely a people’s bank, which would 
do this function, has not been organized properly in the City of Bombay. Outside 
Bombay, tlu^re are many such banks. We have in all 70 urban banks. I have not 
classified them, but 1 believe more than half of them are purely for trade p .rposes. 

13359. Ts tliere any special reason why such societies have not been organized in 
Bombay ? — No, there is no special reaBon. 

13360. Can you say if there are other facilities for trade purposes and, therefore, such 
societies have not Ix^en organized ? — No. On the contrary, so far as my knowledge goes, 
facilities for such trade purposes do not exist and urban banks or people’s banks 
are wanted in Bombay very urgently. The dealers, and mainly the smalJ traders, do 
not get any accommodation. 

13361. M^hat we have been told, for instance, by the representative of the Hosiery 
Merchants’ Association, was that they do not get sufficient financial facilit ies. — Tlie grain 
dealers have also stated that they do not get sufficient financial fncjlitic s. 3'hc point 
is ; where could they go for a loan V — No proper effort has been yet made to develop 
urban banking and it is now necessary to do so. 

13S62. Have you any practical experience of this sort of urban banking in the 
mofusaU ? — I know fairly well one or two banks like the Surat People’s Bank. 

13363. Have they been able appreciably to help small traders ? — I shotdd think so. 
It is not dealing 1 argely with consumers bm it is dealing with artisans. 

13364. But a bank like this will be helpful in Bombay ?— -Yes. I say there are in 
Bombay many good communal banks like the Shamrao Vithal Urban Co-operative 
Bank and if they throw their door open and if they could remove the cdmmanal 
idea and make them people’s banks, certainly they will be helpful. 
iV<5{f«ssor H. L. Kaji^ 
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1336^. Yoa do Aot think it would ]>© desirable to have separate banks for 
traderaand artisans rather than mix them up with salary-ear nets’ societies ?— I am not 
talking about salary-earners’ societies, but I am talking about the Shamrao Vithal 
Urban Co-operative Bank, and if they turn it into a people’s bank it will be useful for a 
l^articular locfality. I would^wish in Bombay to have big people’s banks for each of the 
important wards, i.e., in places like Girgaum, Kalbadevi and so on, where there are 
small shopkeepers who have no means of finance. 

13366. Have you any idea whc^re the shopkeepers get their finance from for the 
present ? — They have very largely to depend upon their friends and relatives to 
start with. This is very precarious. It is awkward for them to go on like this. 

13307. In your note you first refer to salary 'earners’ societies. How far have these 
salary-eamei^:’ societies been successful in encouraging thrift ? — [Mr. Bane) : In my 
society particularly a savings bank account has of late been started. We have fixed 
deposit system. At the present day the fixed deposit amounts to Rs. 70,000. 

13368. From how many people ? — I have not brought the figure, 

13369* How many members have you ? — ^2,500. 

13370. Have you any system of monthly fixed deposits or some sort of a provident 
fund or fixed subsc^ription ? — No. 

13371. Are these deposits purely voluntary ? — Yes. 

13372. Is the case the same in salary -earners’ societies ?— (Pro/estfor Kaji) : No, 
In many salary-earners’ societies the genera] rule is that a certain subscription is 
payable by a member and when the amounts accumulate, a ghafe is purchased out of 
this sum. In this way, it annually increases. It is a sort of compulsory saving. 

13373. Uo these societies have the provident fund sj^stem ? — Most of the societies 
have it for their members. 

13374. Would it becorreettosay that their chief business is lending ? — They have been 
started with the object of, I must b<‘ correct in saying, giving loans. They are 
not necessarily started from the point of view of thrift. Therefore I wanted to claim 
that they are started from the point of view of thrift-cum-credit. 

13373. Are any loans given by them ? — The.se societies are essentially for consumers 
to tide over bad year. It is tho safest tyjx? of society and it teaches them thrift 
essentially, because if you look at the condition in the B. B. & C. 1. Railway, you will 
find deposits from members are fairly large. They amounted to Rs. 20,00,000 in the 
G. L P. Railway ; 24,00,000 in B. B. & 0. I. Railway ; it is Rs. 2,00,000 in the Postal 
employees Co-operative Credit Society ; and in the Bombay City Police Co-operative 
Credit Society it has gone far. Only these four I have selected ; but I might point 
out .that the Port Trust Employees’ Co-operative Society is much better than the 
Police Society. 

13376. It will be interesting to know how many invest ? — Those who borrow do not 
invest. In the B. & C. 1. Railway Society people do voluntarily deposit their money 
because it gives them a very good interest and far better than the interest they can ever 
get elsewhere. # 

13377. In your statement you state that the rate of lending in the B. B. A C. I. 
Railway Employees* Society is 5 per cent, and the rate on deposit is 5} per cent.T^ — 
The rate on lending is 6 per cent, nominally. It works out at about 7 or 8 per cent* 
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19378. They are ehargod the fuH amount in apite of the imttaHbente paid T — ^Ye«. I 
have taken these figures from the Kegistrar's report so that they are authantio 
absolutely. 

13379. As regards millhands’ societies, we were told by one representa^e, 
who appeared before us, that they were not able to do very much for the members ?— YjM^ 

13380. Why is it so ? — Probably because, as I have pointed out, there is no 
organisation to look after these societies properly. The millhands* societies might be 
linked up with the societies of those villages from which the millhands come, otherwise 
there is always the danger of their going away to their villages. Our labour here is not 
permanent. Apart from finance, as I have pointed out in my iwte, the great needs of the 
factory o j>e rati ves are co-operative stores for the supply of household requisites 
and clothing, co-op<'rative housing j-oeieties, etc. Unhas you tackle the millhand a? a 
man, as we say in the case of an agriculturist, and satisfy all his needs by co-operation, 
he cannot be sound and safe. 

13381. We have been told that he either cannot save or is not inclined to save ? — 
He has got to be taught ; intense pro|>aganda is needed. 

13382. Why has the co-operat ive store movement not develoja^d here as it has in the 
urban aroas in Europe 1 — ^The conditions here seem to be it ally different. the 

bania is far more convenient to him than the store could ever possibly be. 

13383. I expect the same thing exists in some of the European countries ? — 1 was 
reading recently a book on “co-operative stort's in England” and I find that 
they are obliged to give one-third credit. Though they started in the early days on a 
cash basis, they had to recognise credit, i.e, weekly or monthly payments, but 
not necessarily daily payments and pa 3 ’ments on the spot. The real chief thing, in my 
opinion, is want of effective education. 

13384. Speaking about communal societies, you say they are not quite sound ?— 
Because they are mainly for consumers. 

13385. We are told in Sind that the Khudabadi AmiJ Society was the best urban society 
there ^ — Here the ex{»erieiice is the other way. Where the community is small there is 
a sort of cousinship, and where the community is larger it does not matter, and is almost 
synonymous with membership of a community. If it is amongst the Dasa Lad baniae^ 
for example, it w'ould not be proper, because in that case a clerk would be related to the 
committee members and influence could be brought to bear upon them. 

13386. You suggest the establishment of a co-operative industrial bank in each 
district ? — Yes. 

13387. Is there no co-operative industrial bank now ?• — Ko, 

13388. Has any bank been started in this Presidency ? — No. 

13389. The main question is about funds for the oo-operative induotrial banks ?— 
Yes. Just as ordinary people^s banks are floated, in the same way co-operative industrial 
banks also can be floated, the objects of the two Ix'ing different. 

13390. You may require long-term loans ? — Yes ; but the share capital could be easily 
raised, and Ibere are industries which would require ffnantoe. This could be easily ikme. 
Butrin my opinion, it should not be merely a lending institution, but it shoukl also be a 
■ale oigaxd^tion which should undertake the sale of the products of the members 
or aooietiee affiliated to it. 

Pr^tmor If. 
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133^|» Onits owTi responaibility.or on a consignbcieiit basis ?— On consignment basis. 
What 3t am saying ia this that there should be the same institution to do the lending and 
to pmtdbaae and sup{dy articles required and to sell the products. 

13S9fi. Would you have a separat-e institution for each industry ? — Where there is 
aoope lor it, you can have a separate institution, I feel, if we want to develop 
pottage industries, this is the only way, t.e., replacement of modern sotvea/rs by these 
industrial banks, otherwise we woiild not be able to develop cottage industries, 

13393. You suggest oo-ordination of co-operative banks with a shroff 1 — Yes. 

13394. Do you want shroff a to take shares in a co-op<^rative bank and become 
its directors ? — They might. 

13395. How would you co-ordinate them ? — They might become members of pt^ople’s 
banks. 

1339d. And at the same time carry on their own business 'i — They might. )SimpIy 
because they are menil>er8 of an urban bank, I would not object to their carrying on their 
own business. 

13397. Do you want them to take part in the management ? — Certainly. I think it 
would be an advantage, provided you get the right t^^pe of men. 

13398. You do not think that the two intert^sta will clash ? — I myself do not think so. 
It is all a question in every case of tactful management on the part of co-operative 
workers and shroffs. Where tliis is not possible there would be danger of a ('ontliot 
of interests, otherwise it would be possible to co-ordinate. If it is not poprible to 
co-ordinate the two sj'stems, I would allow the two systems to continue side by side and 
the better sy.8tem w ill prevail in the end and the worse will die out, 

13399* You say “ It is, however, unthinkable how could be recognised as b gents 

or something like it of the Imperial Bank and vested with special privileges.” \V^hy do 
you think it is unthinkable ? — I honestly confess it is unthinkable to me. 

13400. Because they are individuals trading in their own interests ?— Kxactly so 
They are not institutions. They are individuals and individuals to be given special 
privileges is a thing which I would not personally encourage. In the case of an>, 
individual the interest is personal and in t he case of a bank there is nothing like 
that and ^he institution should go on for ever, whereas in the viase of individuals 
their hrms gradually deteriorate and after a generation or two they disappear. 

13401. Professor Kale: Many banks also fail? — That is a different thing. They 
have nothing to do with the personality of one man or the other. I know in one case in 
Surat where it was a very good pedhi^ the man died and there was a panic, a run, and the 
pedM collapsed. 

13402. Since 1913 we have had so many bank failures. If you compare the failures 
of banks carried on by educated people with the failures of shroffs^ I am afraid, 
yon will not find that the failures amongst shroffs are greater than amongst banks ? — 
I may be pardoned for saying that the shroffs disappear whereas the failures of banks 
are published in the pap<^^8 and failures of individuals do not appear in papers. 
If there are statistics, Fdo not know if there are any, I must change my opinion, but 
tliia is my impression. {Mr. Lajmi) : If joint stock banks are run in the system in 
which shroffs run their Business, they are sure to fail. 

13403. You are referring to the defect of organised banking. There are advantages 
and disadvantages on both sides. And we cannot make sweeping remark* all at 
>fO V 106—59 
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onoo 7‘^{Pro/es8or Kaji) : I have points out in the note both the good and bad poiixt« 
of both the systems. 

13404. When the Imperial Bank will employ a shroff to carry on its work as its agent, 
naturally it will take the precaution of seeing that the banker is a sound banker and that 
he carries on his work efficiently ? — May I ask you what is the reason for the Imperial 
Bank not recognising people’s banks running in the same city ? 

13405. There is no objection to that ? — Then I have nothing to say. 

13406. Because that proix)sal was placed before us while no nrlmn bank has made a 
proposal like it. We have thiL concrete proposal placed before us that where the 
Imperial Bank has no branch or cannot < ariy^ on the work of the branches profitably, 
there the help of the shroffs should be sought to carry on that business which could be 
done cheaply ? — When the Committee examine their proposal, let the Committee 
examine whether it might not be possible to extend the same facilities to an institution 
like the co-oi>erative type rather than to an individual shroff. If it is not possible, then 
you can try with an individual shroff. 

13407. I was wondering why you stated in the iK-ginning that no effort has been 
made to organise urban banks in Bombay, w hen Bombay is the home of the Co-oi)erative 
Institute and the rroviucial Bank ? — In a way I may have wrongly put it. The earlier 
efforts w'cre directed towards the organisation not of peoplt^’s banks but of (‘ommunal 
credit societies and Bcunbay did make a beginning and we have today a number of credit 
societies more or less organised on a eommunal basis aiid this was at one time thought to 
be the best type of societies. Experience later on showed that it would be much 
profitable to have non-eommunal people’s banks rather than small communal credit 
societies. Since then we have made no great efforts. 

13408. Mr. Lajmi, is this your experience ? 1 want to know from you whether the 

communal character of the bank stands in the way of its being run successfully 
and whether a certain amount of undesirable influence is being brought to l>ear in the 
granting of loans, etc. ? — {Mr, Lajmi): No, not to ray knowledge. One cannot say about 
the future. The things may go the other way. 

13409. Whilst there is the risk of favouritism on the one hand there is the 
close knowledge of one another possessed by members which will be an advantage on the 
other hand. There is the advantage which was pointed out by Professor KajI, viz,^ that 
you kiiow one another and in granting loans you are likely to take all the facts 
into account which ai*e not likely to be known to outsiders. Is this your experience ? — 
The members of the committee do not hear j>eraons who seek loans through outsiders of 
the committee. If there is anything to be explained by them we ask them to come and 
give an interview and then sanction the loan. There is no outside pressure. There may 
be one or two cases here and there, but os a general rule there is no outside pressure. 

13410. You do not agree with Professor Kaji in the view that he takes ? — {Professor 
Kc^i) : I myw^lf have experience as an arbitrator also. {Mr, Lajmi) : There may be 
a few cases here and there aa 1 said just now, but as a rule there is no outside pressure. 
No doubt there is a possibility for it. 

13411. With regard to the millhands, do you think it will be a practical proposition 
to eoimeot them with their village societies ? As they eome from various places, there 
may be no village societies there ?— -(Pro/wsor Kaji) : We might make efforts to start 
societies in these villages. 

Kaji, 



134^. Suppose the niilhands come from 2,000 different villages, would you Imvc 
societies in all these 2,000 villages ?— Wo can have oonveniout groups of villages and in 
these groups we can have societies. 

13413. Has no such attempt been made so far ? — No. There was tliat idea, but 
it never fructified. 

13414. Do you think that these millhands, whenever they save anything, send it to 
the members of their families in villages ? — When they save, they do bo. 

13415. And, therefore, they are not likely to join a society 7 — They want to borrt>w. 
They are borrowers always. I remember when 1 was connected with the Bassoon 
Institute, they wanted to borrow for a short term and oach millhand has a sort of a 
standing arrangement with tlio bania and thus he goes on borrowing two rujiees after two 
rupees. This could only be got rid off if wo have a co-operative organisation and not 
merely a credit society. 

13416. And the industrial bank, you propose, will look after different industries in a 
district ? — es. 

13417. Do you propose an industrial bank for all induBtries or only for certain 
industries ? Take the cas<’> of a district town. There will be weavers, shoe makers, 
metal manufacturers and so on. So there will be half a dozen industries. Do you 
propose an industrial bank for all these industries together Yes, I would take all these 
U»gother unless there is an exception. If one industry is particularly predominant, thitt 
industry might have its own society afiiliated to such a bank where its interests will be 
more closely watched, but 1 would suggest in general one industrial bank. 

13418. And it should arrange for the supply of raw material and also sell the finished 
products ? — Yes, but I do not know in what way. 

1.3419. But have^you taken into account the fact that the veabnl interests aie 
so strong to-day that it will lxi very difficult for a bank like this to make arrangement for 
the sale of commodities ? — 1 do not mean merely sale in the city. 1 mean a sale organi- 
sation in Bombay or in United Provinces or wherever those articles are likely to find a 
market. 

13420. But these merchants have themselves covered those places to-day ? — 
1 understand the difficiiUy of the situation, but, if we could overcome it, we must start 
it, otherwise we had better not stall at all. Do not start to fail, but starti where you can 
make an arrangement. In Surat, about the gold and silver thread industry I felt it was 
quite possible to win over one or two merchants and with their assistance we might be 
able to start it so that it might not be a failure. 

13421. Mr. Katnai : About your suggestion to expand communal banks like the 
Shamrao Vithal Urban Co-operative Bank into a people’s bank to help shopkeepers and 
small tradesmen, is this a feasible idea ? — It depends upon the strength of the communal 
feeling in each individual case, and this feeling will be strongly against the conversion in 
proportion to the success already achieved by a society. 

13422. This success is probably achieved because of the communal tie of members 7 — 
It need not necessarily be always this reason. It is not necessarily the communal tic. On 
thib contrary, the communal tie does provoke quarrels. In several instances it docs 
create quarrels which end in personal animosities. We were talking of favouritism then, 
but 1 am talking now of animosities in societies. 

13423. Mr. Lajmi, what is your experience 7 — {Mr. Lajmi) : It is possible, but it is not 
our experience as we ore an educated community. We do not generally quarrel. 
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134^24. There is again another element. When you lend out to a shoplfieepeT* 
repayment may depend on the aucoessful charaeter of the man and the way in whieh 
he conducts his shop ? — We look to his character as credit. 

13425. You will not be able to assess the character of the shopkeeper to whom you 
have lent in the same way as you would be able to assess the character of one of your 
own community people 1 — In that oaae we require men of vast knowledge. 

13426. But the difficulty is only about the question of want of efficient 
management? — Under the existing circumstances wo are not in a position to expand 
ourselves. 

13427. For the purpose of management you could look to paid men if you have not 
got experienced men. But can you recover the money so t^asily from a shopkeeper as 
you would do fi-om a salary-earner, whom you know ? — In that case we generally put 
a condition that he can pay the loans in the smallest possible instalment. We would 
make it easy for him to make payment. 

13428. A shopkeeper generally over-trades and sells on credit. Would it be so easy to 
recover from him as you suggest ? Why is it that shopkeepers are not obtaining ordinary 
finance from a shroff 1 Wliy should small trades people or shopkeepers, if they want 
finance, not go to shroffs ? There must be some inherent difficulty on the part of shroffs 
in helping shopkeepers. It is not a question of paid management and the difficulty of 
having paid managers? — {Professor Kaji) : What security could these people offer to 
shroffs ? 

13429. What could they offer t<.> you ? — Character. The Co-operative system is that 
even without security, if a man is of good character, wo advance loans to him. 
{Mr, Lajnii) : Ours is a collective surety. I stand surety for these two gentlemen and 
these two stand surety for me, but the shroffs do not accept it. 

13430. You do not anticipate any inherent difficulties in the very risky nature of 
shop-keeping and the manner in which trading is done although the shopkeepers may 
have good character ? — {Professor Kaji) : With good management 1 anticipate no great 
trouble if, of course, all proper precautions §.re taken. I feci there is no inherent 
difficulty. {Mr. Lajmi) : A shroff is more exacting than societies. That is why people 
do not go to him. 

13431. How are salary -earners’ societies working on the whole ? — Take, for instant'^o, 
the G. I. P. Railway Emjdoyees’ Society and the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Employees' Society ? — {Professor Kaji) : Beautifully well. They are building up 
resources year after year. 

13432. Here the chief feature is not the communal question, but it is the trade woioii 
spirit ? — ^No. It is occupational tie. There is no trade union spirit at all because' the 
employer is in all oasc^ closely associated. Ho is the chairman of a society, or if he ianot 
the chairman or the president, it is one of the most important officers under the hand who 
is the chairman. 

13433. 1 do not mean trade union spirit in the hostile manner, capital versus labour, 

but I mean that they are hold together by the tie of the same occupation 1 — Yes. 

13434. And this sort of spirit could he utilised to have many more urban banks oot- 
lide Bombay in the same manner as in Bombay with rafeVeoee to these roilwayswiid 
other services ? — Yes. Salary -eamd^* socletiea are being ozgaiiixed in very many outaide 
places also. , There ore municipad school teachers’ sodtttiea and postal soeletiee. 

Pr4^moril*L,Kaji* 
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l»4*is. I want U> know whether the Movement well-estahiwhed ? — -Ye«, it in being 
carried on all right, and most of flu* societies are generally A class societies or B 
class societies because the management in general is safe and sound. 

13436 . Mr, Buckley : To what extent do yon think you could get the capital nMjuireil 
for co-opt^rafive industrial banks ? — I have not worked out figures. I have not 
thought of any detailed scheute. 1 suggest, therefore, in m,y note that the Department 
of the Industries and the (>)-operativ<^ Department may sit together and work a 
scheme in a well selected area and when the scheme is there, with tiie help of Ux^al gentle- 
men of influence, they can w'ork out the capital and aw^rtain what capital could 
be obtained and how much w'ould be nei-essury. All thew^ details 1 have not w't>rkcd 
out. 

13437. Do you think you could do all this without Government hfd]) (iovernment 
help might be required at the early stages, but, in my scheme, I am not counting on 
Government help. 

13438. Mr. V. L, Mehta : In these salary-earners' societies and employe<;s’ 
societies, is there any complaint in reH|)e('t of borrowing that tlie small man does not get 
his due ? — I have not heard of any such thing. 

13439. Not even in the bigger societies ? — In bigger Hocieties it is JU)t ditbeult to 
obtain loans. Then* might l>e the danger of a small man being neglectt^rl if there is 
some mismanagement somewhere, otherwise not. 

13440. With regard to these salary-earners* s/>cieties, do you not agree with the view 
put before us by some witnesses in Bombay that they generally (uicouragc borrowing 
rather than thrift ? — 1 should straight away differ from this viow\ 

13441. About the textile workers’ societies, is not the present arrangement this that 
you have societies in mill groups and not one society for a mill but yoit have departmental 
societies ? — In the Currimbhoy group of mills there are departmental societios and in the 
Sassoon mills there is a single society for all departments of a mill. 

13442. Which is the Ix'tter system -I think the mill-system is llu* l>est system, 
I am not in favour of departmental societies at all. 

13443. What is the point in favour of having departmental Hocicties 7 — They keep 
closer together. In a millhands’ society the idea is not closer touch. Ho long as a mill- 
hand is under one particular mill agent, it does not matter whether he is in the bleaching 
department or in another department. T would not mind this except for its unwieldiness. 

13444. Do you want any special committees or local committees for different 
departments ? — ^Not necessary. The idea of knowing character and all that would 
not enter in the case of millhands* societies as in the o.ase of prodneers’ credit 
societies. 

13445. If you ha ve a smaller society for textile workers, the man in charge of it 
would know bow the money is utilized ? — We need not worry alK>ut it, but from the point 
of view of co-operative ideal we should certainly watch him. 

13446. With regai-d to your idea as regards the paraUel systems of running co-operative 
industrial banks, commercial banks and urban banks, do you think you have the resources 
in men and money for these throe different organizations 7 — ^Monej^ will be forthcoming. 
About xeaourees in men, I do not know\ Our oo-oflorative institutions cannot afford to 
pay aa highly as people might expect. This is the greatest rub in the development of 
oo-oporative organizations. 



13447. Would you >|)ut forward thia as an ideal or as a practkal suggestion !*-rl do 
not merely put jt as an ideal to be achieved some day, but I would like that a beginning 
should be made immediately. 

13448. * Do you do not expect any conflict of interests; ? — No. They could be easily 
managed. 

13440. Do you think they could Iki worked in (! 0 -ordination ? — Yes, with great 
harmony. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

7'hf Cofftmiltt e ih€7i adjourned njtd rea^acmblcd al iJluirmir on Monday, 
the 10th February 1930, 


JFfc^mor //, L, Koji, 
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Monday, February 10th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Persbwt : 

Mr. J. A. Madan, C.T.E., T.C.S. {Chairman), 

Mr. L. I). L, Buokley. Mr. B. R. Kamat* 

Prf»fessor V. O. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. il, P. Masani {Secretary). 


Mr. J. ABOTT, I.C.S., Collector of Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5. — The burden of debt cannot bo estimated by any valuation of land or 
other security offered for the debt. Landlords are only too reatiy to advaut;© money 
to tenants without set.urity, and by skilful manipulation of interest accounts and fresh 
loans to intTcase indebtedness vmlil the t4*nant with a small indeiiendent hokiing has to 
part with his land . 

In tlio Kolaba district is the system of k/ioli tenure, to be (dearly distinguished in- 
cidentally from the tenure bearing the same name in the Ratnagiri district as legislation 
applicable only to the latit‘r district has caused a sharp differentiation in the working 
of this tenure in these tw^o districts. The object for many a decade of the khnift has l)eeii 
by piling up the indebtedness of the tenants to deprive them of their rights and mid to 
their own khoti khangi land. 8peaking from memory, 1 think that in the Mahad laluka 
alone s<#rae forty thousand acres have in the past few years passed from the tenants into 
the khasgi posscasion of the khrjU, The files of the Collector’s Office, Kolaba, would add 
corroboration to my remarks. 

Another way in vvliich the pressure of debt is employed by landlords, is through fear 
of closure for debt, to turn permanent tenants into annual tenants and tliereby l>e able 
to add to rents. This also is a common practice in the Kolaba district. 

The mldari system of labour in Khandesh which used to be a mtxlifiod form of slavery, 
is still, J Mieve, far from extinct and illustrates yet another motive foy allowing tenants 
to pile up their indebtedness. 

I think tliere is little to Ixj gained by trying to collect statistics illustrating the purposes 
for which debt is incurred. The purpose declaretl is frequently not the real purpose at 
all, and the only rational view is merely to accept the willingnesH of the ortl inary agri- 
culturist to get hold of cash if he can, independent of any consideration of future ability 
to repay it. If some means could be devised by which landlords could l)e prevented from 
lending to their tenants, or if such loans were put as wagers are placed beyond the Jaw, 
muf'h of the indebtedness of the agriculturist would di^pp^r, for the landlord ia practi- 
cally the only person ready to lend him money without 8e<iurity and the rates of interest 
oh^rged by professional money-lenders are almost prohibitive, 
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fiMl-Enthnot. 

13460. The Chairman : Mr. Abott, yoa are th© Collector of Dhanrar ? — Yea. 

13461 . Have you any figures about indebtedness for any tract or for any village either 
m Dhanvar, Kolaba or any other district ? — speak more particularly of the Kolaba 
district as I have not examined closely the relations between landlord and tenant in this 
district. 

13462. You refer in your note to the landlord as being the chief source of credit for 
tenamts ; is that in Kolaba district mainly ? — Yes. 

13453. And you say that in that district a large area of land has passed from the 
hands of tenants into the hands of khotA ? — ^That is in the Mahad toLulca. 

13454. Does the land pass to the landlord through the khota or without the interven- 
tion of khfda ? — As a matter of fact I have sent for these papers from the Collector of 
Kolaba, but I have not yet received them. The hhoti tenure is a complicated system. 

13455. Is the khoti tenure in Kolaba not the same as in Katnagiri ? — It is different. 

13450. Have you not occupancy tenants as in Katnagiri ? — The tenants have certain 
rights, but the occupancy is not as stable as it is in Katnagiri. 

13457. So they have to depend mainly upon landlonls for whatever they want ; they 
cannot get from outside Y — -I cannot say they cannot get, hut the landlord is only too 
willing to lend. They get very easily from the landlord on any o<'ca8ion su(b as wedding 
or other ceremonies. 

13468. Does he charge a high rate of interest Y— As far as I know he has to pay 
a high rate of interest. 

13459. Does the kM himself require finan<‘e ? — 1 did not UM>k into this khoti question ; 
it is a complicatetl system. 

13460. You say that landlords should l>e prevented from lending to their tenants. 
If that is done, they would have to go to some other agency for the finance that they 
require ? — Yes ; but 1 think there is a difference. If you make it difficult for those 
tenants to get money, I do not think they would borrow as much as they would if you 
make it' easy, and it is very easy for them to get money from the landlords. And one 
of the objects of the Union formed by the Pen agriculturists was to dissuade the tenants 
from applying to the landlord at any moment for money. It is a movement to stop the 
tenant from borrowing from the landlord* 

13461. But the tenants are not in a }> 08 ition to carry on their agricultural operations 
without borrowing Y — ^This money borrowed from the landlord is not for agriculture. 

13462. 1)0 they not require any money for agriculture ? — ^They do not always require 
for this particular purpose but fbr many purposes. 

13463. I)o you think a large number of cultivators in this district, Kolaba district 
and other districts is indebted Y — Yes. 

I3464w Can you suggest any way in which they could be redeemed of their debt which* 
as you know, is borrowed at a very high rate of interest ? Would you favour the forma- 
tion of an institution like the land mortgage banks Y — ^That would only redeem what you 
might call gofiulne debts, but you will always have spurious debts, debts which are iwK 
covered by any security, of which no proper accounts are kept, debts which never come to 
a man, and these spurious debts sute the heaviest burden on the agrioulturist. 

Mf* 4604. 
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1346^. Would you favour tlje passiinp of an act like the Money-leindora’ Act in which 
moneydonders have to keep accounts and give extracta to their bomnvers ? — I think an 
Act like tliat wonld i>e evaded. There would be del>tH given which Ahe landlord could 
not recover by lav% but which he would recov'^er by a threat ot turning the tenant out. 
And ao long as the tenant’s tenure is insecure, so long the landlord can go on piling up 
the debt. It is not so much in the regulation of accounts. 1 think that one of the best 
ways of stopping this spurious indebu^tlness is to make the teuur<^ of the tenant secure, 
so that no threat can >>e held over Ids tenure. 

13466. Is there much amount l>eing given as tm'rari for land itnprovenient here 1— 
No ; I do not know the figure.^. 

13467. Could you send us some Hgures, say, for the last live years, for loans ativanced 
for land" improvement as well as for current agricultural needs separately ? — ^Yes. 

13468. Ib this iaccuvi not given for land improvement l>tH*fiU8e there is no demand for 
it, or because Government themselves do not wish to giv’^e this kind of finance ? — I think 
there is very little demand. * ^ 

13461). From your (ixi^erieuce of this distric t, do you not think that there is 
room for land improveiiient, for bunding, or for irrigation, or for fencing ? — Ofcour.se, 
we have given a lot of /arrnr/ to Iwxlie.s like agriculturiatH for small repairs and small 
improvements. 

13470. If there v ere more propaganda, could not a larger amomit be utilm’>d for this 
land improvement work ? — Yes, it is possildr. 

13471. As regards land values in this district, are there any iiguros available ? — Yes ; 
I have got them here. In general there is a slight dilfercnoe la)tvveen the value in the 
malkuf tract and the value in the ordinary dry trac ts. In the dry tracts garden land varies 
between Ks. 5(10 and Rs. 1,000 \>cr aero and in the mallad tract between Rs. 600 and 
Rs. 700. Tari land in the dry tracts varies l)etw,een Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 and in the 
'mcUlad tract l^etwoen lls. 200 and Rs. 26(h In the case of dry crop, rtxl noil varies 
between Ks. 100 and Rs. 160 and black soil between Rs. 200 aiid Rs. 400. 

134f2. r expect as Collector you get certain decrees of civil court for execution T — 
Yes. 

13473. Do you find in sales of land in execution of such decrees that there 
are sufficient numbt'r of bidders, or does it often ha})peri that the land is ])urcbaiied by 
the plaintiff ? — It is very often difficult to get buyers. 

13474- We have bt^en told in other districts by some non-official wituesst's that the 
Record of Rights is not v'ery much up-to-date. Have you receivwl any such ('omplaint 
in this distric't ? — No ; very few. 

13475. Other people have suggested! that the R<?cord of Rights, which is a record of 
possession, should l>e changed into a record of title, so that a man would l>o able to raise 
money on the seeurity of that V — I think that would be dangerous, l)ecause the enquiry 
made even into possession is made summarily, and so 11101*0 would l>e a great danger in 
making the Record of Rights a record of title. 

13476* In some countries like Germany the record is a record of title and it enables 
the man to raise money ? — I think in the former German colonies, as far as I know, it 
wm a record of possession. 

,13477. Mr. F. L. Mehta : Have you a fairly large population of what we might call 
backward tribes ? — ^Yes. 
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13478. Are they holders of agricultural land or merely tenants or labourers ? — ^No ; 
the backward tribes hero are casual labourers and a good many of them are pilferers. 

13479. Do these people not hold any land ? — No ; many of them come under criminal 
tribes* 

13480. Have you some landholders here, who possess fairly large holdings, say, big 
inamdars ? — ^Yes. 

13481 . Have you any idea as to whether these larger holders experience any difficulty 
in getting finaiu^e ? — I have one application this week of an inamdar to mortgage his own 
villages to meet the difficulty. 

13482. Would ho get taccavi ? — had to make a special reference to Gov'ernment in 
his case. 

13483. Have yon under consideration the question of introducing the Cotton Markets 
Act hero ? — Yes. 

13484. What is the general feeling ? — The general opinion is against it. 

13485. Both at Gadag and Hubli ? — Yes. 

13486. What are the general grounds of opposition ? Is it tiiere sentiment ? — Yea ; 

I think it is largely sentiment. 1 can let you lia\e Die replies of the Munieipality 
to that. 

13487. Profesi^or Kale : .Speak'uig of Kolaba, do you think that the question of 
finance of agriculture there is mainly or very largely a question of tlu* tenancy system 
there ? — I tliink it is ; 1 think it would l>e very closely correlated. 

13488. And the problem of tlnajiee (jannot be satisfactorily solved unless some 
permanence is given to the tenant ? — Yes. 

13480 Do you think it would be worth while enacting in Kolaba some kind of khoti 

legislation as oldains in Ratnagiri, iK^cause 1 am givcui to understand that the conditions 

of khoti system in Kolaba are nearly the same as in Ratnagiri ? — That is the mistake 

which sessions courts or high <-(nirts and even Government have frequently made in 

confusing the two. 

% 

13490. The khok'i also say that ? — The khoU have been trying for some time to get 
the same legislation. If intrixluced, it would favour them and not the tenants. 
Speaking from memory, as far as 1 reinemlwr, the khoti system in Kolaba district, as it 
now stands, is better for the tenant than the khoti system as stabilised in Ratnagiri, 

13491. In Ratnagiri the special kind of tenant ha.s been recognised by law and certain 
concessions have been granted to him. In Kolaba probably the occupancy might not 
be so sta-bie, so that the question of financing the cultivator becomes a very difficult one, 
because unless he has some security, neither the sowcur nor the co-operative society nor ^ 
Government can afford to advance him money for the purpose of cultivation 1 — Yes ; 
but if he is a tenant, a tenant pure and simple, and has no right in the land, why should 
he need money for land improvement ? 

13492. But the tenant will himself require some finance for improvement, and he will 
have to borrow ? — Then the landlord will give him money. 

13493. But you do not wont the landlord to give him money ? — I do not mind him 
borrowing from the landlord for productive purposes, but I do not ‘want that he should 
boi^w from the landlord for unproductive purposes, 

i Mr, J. kbott. 
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13^. Tt is very difficult to draw a line between producti\'e and unproductive loan ? — 
It would be impossible for the landlord to recover the productive loan alx>vo a certaiix 
pertmhtage of the value of land ; and with the unproductive loan we have no concern at 
all. Btlt the productive loan must l>ear some proportion to the value of land. If the 
value of land is Rs, 100, why slioukl the landlord advance up to Be. 500 ? 

1 3405. Do you not think that, as the eond itions staml at present, it would be a hardship 
for the tenant himself if he is preclu<le<l from lx>rrowing becauw? most of the l>orrowing 
is for marriage and other purposes ? — Yes ; and the agriculturists’ Union haa been trying 
to prevent that. Some Roeietics have bi^en formed. In Pen about five thouwind agri- 
culturists have joined together to stop that. 

13490. So it is a tenants’ movement amongst thomscdvcH to improve ? — Yes, in the 
Kolaba district, to get the burden of debt reduced. 

13497. Do we conclude that this would l)e a bettt*r way of approaching the problem 
than by legislation ? — I think possibly legislation might assist. You might make it 
if you could distinguish between the spn»‘iv)us ami prcxluctive loans, and make it imposBible 
for the landlord to lend more than a lei tain proportion of the value of land for productive 
puiposcs, and make the spurious loan like a gambling loan, making it impossible to 
reeover. 

13198- I think it would be a bett/or mrtl)od if the tenants themselves were to organise 
and refuse to take loans Thai would be the h.est way, if the tenants ri fuwd to borrow 
from landlords for wedding and other ]>urposo.‘^. 

13499. Witli regard to th(' lb cord of I'iglits. is the change in the posscHsion of the 
land immediately entered by tlu; village offic ers ? — Yes. 

13500. Because we were told in certain places that the village officers do not 
imn\cd lately enter it ; they are not in a position to enter the change V — No ; as tar as 
1 know, it has to be entered at on< e. 

i3oid. ^\iul if it is a private }>ariition, whuh is not registered, naturally it 
cannot < ome in the records ?— I think a private partition ■would, if there is partition by 
possession. 

13502. That would have to la* establislmd iji the <'ourt of law Y— Pos.session is not 
established in court of law ; it is established by a summary enquiry by wandntdar, 

13503. The Chairman : Have you any ijiforniation on your hies about the size of the 
holdings in this di.strict, holdings umler 5 acres, between 5 and 10 acres, ladweerr 10 and 
20 acres, and so on I think it is there. 1 think it will take a litth^ \vorking out. 
1 can get it for you. 

(The witness withdrewn) 

Mr, FAKIRAPPA L. LAKSHMESHWAR, Member, Divisional Board 
of Agriculture, Gadag. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Qukstioj? 1. — The agriculturhit in the Dharwar district obtains finance in the following 

ways : — 

(a), (6) and (c). — ^Co-operative societies, money-lenders and d<iluh ; and in the case 

of (6) Government in the form of laccavi loans. 
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He finances himself thus on the security of his landed properties, on pledge of omamenta, 
j^romiasory notes and on personal credit and also securities. 

The interest of the co-operative societies varies from D| per cent, to 12J i>er cent, and 
of others from 12 pt^r cent, to 25 per cent. Interest on taccavi loans is OJ per cent- The 
Co-operative Central Bank advances loans to credit societies at 8 per cent, interest to 
grant loans to its members on condition that they should sell the produce of their lands 
through the co-operative sale societies. 

The mono/- lender, incase he is a merchant, insists that the produce should be sold to 
him and if ho is a <kilal, then the produce should lx? sold through him. There are a few 
joint stock banks in Dharwar doing a very small business in this connection. Tliere 
are no firms trading in fertilizers, etc., here. The Imperial Bank’s operations have not 
yet reached the rural area. 

The total cultiv^ated area is 20,43,005 acres of which 10,77,374 acres is dry land ; 
63»108 acres is wet land ; and 3,003 acres is lift irrigation. The cultivation charges are 
Rs. 13, Rs. 16 and Hs. 000 reajjectively per acre, tofal charges Ijeing Rs. 2,84,91,382, 
out of which Rs. 39,03,992 have been advanced l>y the credit societies, and it is 
difiicult to ascertain how much of the remaining amoxmt is met by the cultivator from 
his own resources and how much by loans from other sources. 

For the permanent improvement, the credit societies have ailvaneed taccaii to the 
extent of Rs. 77,000 and the Ooveumment have advanced alK)ut Rs. 1,210)00. 

The system of advnmcing loans in kind is in vogue, but it is difiicult to know its extent. 
But however the rate of interest in kind in this case varies from 18 to 50 jx?r <‘ent. The 
only remedy for this is to organise co-operative grain and fodder societies. 

Question 2. — The principal crops are cotton, wheat, rice, J and groundnuts. These 
are brought to market on carts either by the agriculturist himstdf or by the petty mer- 
chants. Wheat, rice and jimr are sold by uieasuros ; cotton and groundnuts by weights. 
Portion of cotton is ginned in the village ginneries, biit groundnut is also decorticate<l 
in the villages to some extent. The cotton sale societies are doing immense good to the 
producers by pas.sing receipts for the weight of dolcran immediately after their arrivals, 
and by grading, insuring and selling by public auction. These facilities cannot be had 
from (hilvUi^. In order to improve the present undesirable state of things the Bombay 
Cotton Market Act should lx* brought into force at an early d ate to the good of the agricul- 
turists. Money is also advanced up h> 79 per cent, of the market value of the dokras, 
by the sale aocietievS and dahls. 

In this coiuieetion 1 must .state, that there ought to he a numhei of ginning societies 
in the rural area.s and only lint in pressed -bale.s should he sold on spinning tests. There 
ought to be co-operative pressing societie.s in <‘otton markets. A co-operative fire 
insurance Hociety should be organised for sale societies and ■warehous<*s should be 

built by^ Government and handed over to the sale societies on reasonable terms. It is 
absolutely necessary to Improie the coinmunicatioii.s from villages to market places. 
For wheat and groumlnuts sale societies should be organised. 

Pooling sj’^stem seems to Iw? unworkable. 

The sale societies liavc cash credits from co-operative banka while daJ^Us have the same 
from the Imperial Batik or they borrow from indigenous bankers or money-lenders. 

FaHmpya L. Jjakekyncshivnr, v 
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Ql^lMRnoN 3. — There are three tracts in this district ; Maijlad, Gadm^vd and Bolval. 
The i^hie of land in Maluad is from Hs. 100 — 300, in Gadinacl Us, 300 -000, in Belval 
Rs. 100 — iOO per acre. In case of garden >scul the value ranges from l,0iK> to 1,200 
per acre. 

The value of land in (a) is less than in (^) since the land is confiscated for the non- 
payment of the assessment which itself shows that the land is too ])oor. In the cose of 
the decree holder cares for his decretal amount which is generally higher than that of 
(a). If anybody does not come forth to bid, the decree holder hinxself bide. The value 
of land in (c) will be higher than thost' of (a) and (6) ; as the buyer and the seller are both 
interested a reasonable value is paid. 

There is legal impediment to watem land only. The Land Movtgagt' Hank is receutly 
established and it has just lx‘guri its opt^rations. There arc no other joint st4>ek 
banks. 

(a) The sub-registrar should l>e re<tuired to inform the village ofiicers of the deeds of 
land with, no loss of time. As soon as the iiifonnation. is receivt’d from the sub-registrar, 
the village officers should recortl the same in the Record of Riglits. 

The Civil Courts should also inform ilie Village Officers attachments and cliarge of 
decree on lands to make entries in Record of Rights in a sjHH.ial column. 

{b) As to the question of fore< losure and sale of mortgaged lands the lanil mortgage 
bank should have Afull power aiul a f]*ee hand, but as the aims and objec ts of the mortgage 
bank are to protect from selling their lamls, it should generally take posstjssioii of the 
lands and rent them out till th<' land is redeemed. 

QtTESTio>J 4.- — The working capital of the land mortgage bank should be derived from 
(a) deposits, (6) fmids from central institutionn and (r) debenture bonds. Tim Govern- 
ment should guarantee debenture bonds for principal and interest both. 

Deposits should be accepte<l on long terms. 

Sfi|ire c apital anti reserve funds should l>e deposited in central institutions yr in 
Government securities which would ensure the first three heads of finance. 

The Government should arivance subsidies on low rate of interest. 

Tacc/ivi loans should Ih' advan< ed direcdly thremgh land mortgage banks only. 

Loans to the extent of half the v alue of lands should be advam-cd and the rate of 
interest slioaid l>e fi| per cent, and the repayment should be 40 annual instalments. 
Interest on deposits, etc., should never be higher than 5 per < ent. Land assessment 
should not be enhanced till the loan of the land mortgage bank is repaid. 

Question' 5. — -I have ma<le an economical survey of the village Marti in Gadag 
taluka. This village lies to the south of Ga^^lag at a distance of seven miles on the provin- 
cial road. It is by the side of a hill. The climate is dry, and the soil is black and 
reddish black. There are two wells for drinking and other purpos4‘8 and a tank for the 
use of the cattle. The population of the village is 1,324, divided inU> 294 families. 157 of 
which have lands. 12 families keep grocery shops and 7 of which have lands. The 
carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, barbers, washermen, Korw^ars, Woddars and 
depressed edasses people together make up 22 families of which 7 have lands. Jvur, 
wheat and cotton are largely grown. There are some vegetable, sugarcane and betel-vine 
gartlons- There are two primary schools atteude<l by 128 l>oys ami 63 girls. It has a 
co-operative society with a working capital of Rs. 59,876, a co-operative seed and 
implepient society, a fodder storage and a reading-room. There is also a Grain Bank 
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and a Mysore Preminm Bull. The cotton of the whole village is sent to the Cotton Bala 
Societies, Gaclag, for sale. They sow cotton seeds evolved by the Agricultural Department. 
The total area under cultivation is 5,782 acres out of which 3,181 acres are owned by the 
village of Harti, and the rest by the outsiders. Two hundred and eighty- two acres are 
pasture lands which include the hill. The total assessment of land sowned by villagers 
is Rs. 4,806. Ninety-eight families out of 157 are in debts amounting to Re. l,06,22fi — 

(a) Rs. 55,769 is on registered mortgages of lands (801 acres) mortgaged to money* 
lenders and credit societies. 

(fc) Rs. 6,225 is enhaii(?ed amount by the money-lenders. 

(c) Rs. 4,000 on the mortgage of houses and ornaments. 

(d) Rs. 39,231 on sc»eiety"tt ordinary bonds and promissory notes, etc. The debt has 
been incurred for the following purposes : — 

(a) Rs. 43,199 to repay old debts. (5) Rs. 5,855 for mortf^ges. (c) and (d) 

Rs. 28,135 for famine and payment of assessment and household expenses. 

(t) Rs. 050 to sink and repair wells, {j) Rs. 1 ,892 for construction and purchase 

of houses. I have not taken into consideration the houses, grains and cattle, etc., 

as the agriculturists want them for the next year. 

The debts amount to Rs. 31 per aero which means 21 times the' assessment on the 
total laiul owned by the villagers. Duidiig the last year 1 ,320 acres of land was cultivated 
on lease for Rs. 17,170 on an average of 13 rupees per ac re. 8 families have sold 
57 acres of land for Rs. 14,400 to the people of the same village and 3 families sold 
26 acres to outsiders for Rs. 8,900. 

Forty-five persons, ^mostly women, trade in butter of whom 20 belong to landed 
families. The Korvvars prepare baskets and mattresses from toddy tree leaves. There 
are no other subsidiary industries followed by the agri< ulturists. 

The village is of the typical villages in the district. The pc^ople arc p^^acelovers and 
are united. They have forbiddcji l>eggar 3 ^ <^*nmmoii consent. Only difsabled ♦and 
r»ld people are allowed as exceptions. Owing to a selfless band of workers, these improve- 
ments are effected. Among them Basajigowda Fakirgowda Patil is the leader. The 
village has greatly improv^ed in the last decade. No disputes are taken to Courts of 
X#aw but are settled bj’' arbitration among themselves. The leaders of the village are 
even invitwi to settle the disputes of neighbouring villages. The co-operative movement 
has mode very good progress on sound lines and the village lias good many nalmal 
advantages. In spite of all these there is so much indebtedness in the village. This, 
in my opinion, is dire to partly scanty and unequal rains and partly to rack-renting. 

The rate of interest charged by the' co-operative society is Of per cent, while that of 
the money- lemlers ranges from 12 to 25 per cent. Money-lenders calculate interest 
according to Hindu calendar and thus they save eleven days in a year, and they 
usually calculate at compound interest. 

The money-lender resorts generally to law courts even when the ryoia have not been 
able to discharge the debts owing to failure of crops and he gets a decree against him to be 
satished by instalments, generally 5 or 6. If the ryoia is not in a position to pay off the 
instalments regularly tlie money-loider sets execution proceedings in motion. The 
Court forwards the said proceedings to the Collector for action. The Collector leases the 
land by auction and this secures fresli victims to the money-lender, because the tenant 

FttJtmippa L, Lakahmtahwar, 
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tog^tlwr with his ifiireties suffer the same fate in turn, to meet the demand c»f the money- 
lender by saeriiicmg their own estates ; if noboiiy eomes forward to bid in auction for 
the lease then the land is sold by auction and in case no one conies fons^ard to bid the 
money-lender is free to bkl himself for any price he likes. In this way the small holders 
are fast losing their lands and are either turm^l into tenants or into agricultural labourers 
or they migrate to industrial centres as labourers. 

Tlie Land Revenue Code is generally favourable to the landloni and not to tlie tenant. 
The petty land bold era as they are obliged to go in for lease of atlditional lands in order 
to earn enough to maintain themselves are victimised by big landlords who in many 
cases are money-lenders also. Furthermore, the agriculturists arc heavily taxed by the 
existing Stamp Act, Court Fees Act and Pleaders’ Fees, etc. 

Thus money-lending and rack-renting and heavy taxation by Government systems, 
as they are going on unabated, are taking away from the ryo/ the interest and incentive 
to produce efficiently. This state of affairs prevails moie or less In all the three 
tracts. 

Question (k — Regarding subsidiary industries, the introduction of machines in rice 
milling, cotton ginning, spiiuiing and weaving has deprived the agricultural class their 
most oominon subsidiarv induslries. These are now ( aj)tiired by tlio capitalists. Gt/r 
making is going on on scientific basis introduced by the Agri(niltnral Department. There 
are no facilities for dairy fanning. It is only po.ssible by co-opi^rative organisations 
with a free grant of grazing lands by Oovernrnent. 'rberi^ is jio scope for individual 
enterprise. 

Owing to insufficient rains most of the garden wells in dry tracts are dry. and garden 
produce is fast dec reasing. For instance, the village of Sortur in Gadag talvku 
there were more* than 1(K) betel-vine and Bugarcano gardens some 10 yeans ago ; they 
were all iji good condi lion. Now there are barely 10 gardens and they are in poor 
condition. 

Shepherds have their industries mainly rearing sheep and weaving kawbfif<. But 
agriculturists as siuF have no big industries at pr<‘sent. They c an develop gvdar weaving 
and spinning and rope-making if properly encouraged. Tliis is almost the duty of the 
social workers, of course supported by Government. 

Weaving which was one of the main industries of industrial classes of urban ami rural 
areas is also very seriously affected by the introduction of machinery. In order to protect 
cottage industries it is absolutely necessary to inculcate f he habit of self-ifdiancc in the 
^ people and so weaving and spinning should be compulsorily taught in primary and middle 
schools. 

Central banks should dispose of loan applications promptly and in case of special 
limits for emrent purposes and long-term loans the sanctioning authority should ))e the 
Assistant Registrar to avoid delay. 

To facilitate adequate finance, the village credit societies should hold economic survey 
of the members of their villages, for the loans advanced by the co-operative credit 
societies are misapplied . 

TahtJea co-operative banks should l>e organised which will attract local deposits and 
thus bring forth additional resources. These should be affiliated to the District Bank. 
There should be one representative from each taluka Bank on the Board of Directors of 
the district banks, 1 to represent limited societies, and 3 to represent individual share- 
holders arid thus 16 Directors should be elected from their own constituencies. 
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The total amount of old dolit on lands amounts to roughly h (‘rores of rupees anddtebt> 
due to annual agrit ultural expenses amouiite to roughly 2 crores. The credit notdetieB 
and Oovornment together have advHn(‘t‘d about 60 lakhs 'whi< h is only per cent, of the 
whole amount. 

8. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has done more harm than good to the 
agriculturist. The money-lenders have resorted to unfair dealings to safeguard them* 
selves to the ruin of the ryoU. The rt*peal of the Act will not easily remove the evils 
as they are dee])- rooted alrefwly. Therefore the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act 
should be mcKlitied emlxKlying the following principles ; — 

(1) The restriction of tlie transferability of land to non-agriculturist and tvatandnrf^ 
though they arc agrievdturists. 

(2) Any kind of debt simple or em umbered conlra< ted by an agi iculturist should 
forthwith be registerC^l in the Record of Rights so that his tinnneial position bo easily 
ascertainable. 

(3) The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be modified so as to enable the 
Courts to grant a large number of instalments, say 2t) or 30 according to circumstances, 
and it should be made compulsory in the matter of grant of instalments — (no discre- 
tion should be vested in (kuirts) and further in case of failure to pay any instalment, 
the cretlilor should be iruxle to take over the land on usufructuary mortgage for a 
number of years according to circumstances and after that period the land should be 
declared as free from debt. 

To redeem the old debt of agriculturists, the best way would be for the (jovernnfent to # 
float a specific loan at interest to 5 per cent, and lend the same to ryots at rate not 
more than (ij per cent, and to recover thc^ same in easy instalments spreaKi over along 
peticni and collect the sam(^ along with the land revenue. 

Oral Evidence. 

I am a landlord myself ; !• pay nearly Rs. 600 assessment. 1 am also a member of 
the Divisional Hoard of Agriculture, 1 cultivate half of my land, and 1 lease out the 
other half. 

As regards the cost of cultivation, for a man of my position it would be Rs. 16 
per acre for cjotton, wheat and jwar, and for an actual cultivator, who cultivates himself, it 
would Ik^ alKuit Rs. 10 per acre. There is not much of bayayat cultivation in my land. 

The rate of interest (diarged to cultivators when they pledge ornaments varies from 6 
to 10 per ( cut,; in some cases it is 12 per cent, also in villages. 

There are three joint stock banks in Dharwar, which advance money against 
agricultural produ(?e. 1 think the Rcddi C'o- 0 ]M‘rative Bank also advances money against 
agricultural produce. 

In my lalvka there are eight or twelve co-operative fodder soc ieties and two co-operative 
grain societies. They are working well. They are very useful in times of famine. Jt 
would bo useful if more of such societies are started. 

As regards marketing of groundnut . it is taken to the market and sold to the merghante 
through^ As soon as the bargain is struck, the bags of groundnut are weighed and 
delivery is taken. The dalal^ charge daluliy hanmU and dharmada. The dalal pays oadi 
immediately to the agriculturist, but the purchaser pays the didal after ten days. The 
do/oi makes up the loss of interest in rfrt/o/i. 

f'akirappa L, 
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& Hie case of cotton, when it is sold by the agriculturist direct or through the dalal it 
is lieighed after sale. When it is sold through a sale society, it is weighed immediately 
on its arrival. The cotton is weighed in the presence of the agriculturist in the case of 
sale society, but in the case of sale through dalals^ it is not weighed in the presence of the 
agriculturist. When buyers come in, some sample is taken out of dohras and after the 
buyer sees it, the sample lot is not put back in the dokras but is removed to the dalaVs 
house. Thus the agriculturist loses when he sells through dalals. 

There is one co-operative ginning society in Gadag. There should be a number of such 
ginning societies. There are many ginning factories here, and all are working well. 
There is room for more ginning factories- 

Pooling system seems to be unworkable here, because people at present sell separately. 
They sell cotton of the same grade together, but they are not prepared t-o distribute the 
price for the whole season. 

The sub-registrar should be required to inform the village ofhcers of the deeds of land 
immediately. At present the information is given after a month. The civil courts also 
should do the same. The village oilicers should record the entries in the Record of Rights 
immediately. 

I have made an economic survey of the village Harti in Ga<iag taluka in October 1929. 
I made individual enquiries with the help of the villagers. The rents charged in the 
village arc very high, and the profit from agriculture is not sufficient to pay the rent. 
People go in for lands in spite of high rents as there is no other industry for them. In 
pre-war days also the position of the tenauts was not gofxl. During the war the price of 
cotton went high, and the agriculturists began to purchase land at abnormal prices 
and afterwards lost heavily. These tenant s are mostly annual. 

1 am in favour of having indejieudent taluka banks. 1 think there will l)e 
sufficient amount of money coming forth a.s deposits, and efficient management will also 
be a’l^ailable. 

In my opinion the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should l>e amended restricting 
the transferability of land to non-agriculturists and ivaiandara as the land of the latter is 
not alienable. I want that even a simple debt should Im? registered, as it will be a warning 
to the money-lender. 

It is a fact that in the ca.se of primary societies the money that is lent to members 
does not all go into the hands of members, but there is some leakage. It was a common 
complaint formerly, but now it has improved. 

In the economic enquiry that I have made in the village Harti in Gadag taluka the old 
debts amount to Rs. 43,199. It does not necessarily mean ancestral debt ; it may bo 
eight or ten years old. Rs. 960 were spent in sinking wells. There is not much debt 
contracted for marriage and other ceremonies on account of propaganda carried on by 
selfless band of workers. 

The Land Revenue Code is generally favourable to the landlord and not to the tenant. 
Other creditors have to go to the court to recover their loans, but, under sections 87 and 
88 of the land revenue code, the landlord has the summary powers to recover the debt. 
Moreover, one- fourth fine is levied on default as if it were land revenue. 

I suggest that the land should not be transferred to non -agriculturists from the point 
of view of agricultural industry as a whole, because when the land passes into the hands 
of non- agriculturists, they do not care for the land, and naturally the agricultural produc- 
tion Is affected, and the small peasant proprietor, who is the cultivator, suffers. The 

UO Y 
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idea is thftt somehcrw or other the peas&nt proprietor should not be e xp ro pr iated* 
1 would restrict this to those who are peasant proprietors and < ultivate the 
themselves. 

To redeem the old debt of agriculturists. Government should float a specific loan at 4^ 
to 5 per Cent, and lend money to ryots at the rate not exceeding 6J per cent, and recover 
the same in easy instalments and collect it along with the land revenue. The ryots should 
l)e debarred from borrowing loans from any other source except with the consent of the 
first creditor. This may l)e done where there are no land mortgage banks, otherwise 
this work may be done through the land mortgage bank. 

For the |)erniarient improvement, the eo-operative credit societies have advanced 
laccavi to the extent of Hs. 77,000 only. The rate of interest charged by them is 
7J per cent. If the people borrow direct from the Ke venue authorities, they would get 
it at 6i per cent. I suggest that it should l)e given through the credit societies and not 
througli the bank. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


T, T. MUDIRADDI^ Esq., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SKOTION 1. 

Agriculturists in the Dharwar district take loans from aowcars for short periods during 
cultivation sf^ason, promising to return after harvest. They pass bonds, promissory 
notes or make entries in the Ihata of the sowcar. 

It is not easy to tell definitely what amount Is required by agric ulturists in the Dharwar 
district. Agriculturists sell their agrictdtural produce now-a-days after holding it for 
favourable prices. 

System of licensed warehouses as adopted abroati will Ik? helpful if followed in this 
country. In the Dharvvar district prices vary from Rs. 200 for ordinary soil to Ks. 400 
for good soil per acre. Factors which affect are as under ; — 

1 . vSatisfactory rain. 

2. Handicrafts. 

3. Nearness to market. 

4. Good road to it. 

5. Variety of crops. 

6. Presence of banks nearby for finance. 

7. Availability of information regarding marketing. 

No marked difference is visible in any case. 

There is no hindrance to mortgage lands. Co-operative societies, urban banks and the 
district bank supply finance. They raise capital by shares, deposits and loans. 

I.and mortgage bank is not tiT)rking in this district still. A mortgage bank for the 

district should be allowed to collect money from the co-operative institutions in the 

district and from sowcars willing to deposit and wait for long periods. 

**»■ 

Keoortl of Rights is maintained by the village oflicerB. This has given rise to a number 
of troubles. A committee of five may be appointed. Where societies exist, three 
influeutial people from the committee and three other men may be appointed, 

Mr^ T"* T. Mudirqddi^ 
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If mortgage banks cannot raise enough capital, the (Government should help in 
issuing debentures, which should be guaranteed by Grovemment. In the case of non- 
payment of loan, the sale of land cannot be very helpful. The bank should have authority 
to dispose of it as needful and convenient. 

Weaving is an important industry of Dharwar district. Rice and oil mills are also 
run. But these should be run on co-operative linos. (Government should help these 
industries for a few years at least. Agriculturists hav’^e enough work in the fields. Still, 
when they are unavoidably idle, they may benefit by subsidiary industry. 

In Bharwar district, there is good relation Ix^twoen co-operative and other banks. 
The Imperial Bank branch, however, can compete with them due to CfOvornment help. 
At places where the District Co-operative Bank exists or has a branch, a branch of the 
Imperial Bank should not be started. Co-operative bodies can command needful finance. 
Due to other iiifluence, the rate of interest has gone down. Rural societies have increased 
their reserve f uiuls. 

The Dokkhan Agriculturists’ Act has <loue ill-sorvice both to the sowcar and the 

agriculturist. But in the shape of stamps Governm mt has gained and vakils have like- 
wise profited. It is better to do away with than to amend this Act., 

SECTION II. 

There are many people who do banking in the ordinary way, t.e., giving loans and 
issuing httndis. They do business on |K)rsonal <;apital. Tlicy gi\’e loans on promissory 
notes or against mortgage of ornaments, houses, etc. Rate of interest varies between 
7 to 18 per cent. Due to insecurity of landeil property as a result of diniiiiishiug rain, their 
business is going down, h'hcy do not risk their inmey now in loans to agriculturists, but 
deposit their money in eo -opt* rati ve societies. 

In the Dharwar district, there arc enough numl>er of banks to induce habit of invcRt* 
ment. They do not compete with each other. But depositors think it unwise invest 
all money in one bank, and hence distribute their money in different banks. There is an 
impression that agriculturists like to hoard in the shajHi of ornaments. But it is very 
unlikely. Agriculturists try to meet their need, keep a small amount at hand and then 
try to provide for unl'oreseon occasions. Over and above this, they can spare little to 
spend on oniaments. 

Oral Evidence* 

13504. The Chairman : Mr. Mudiraddi, you are a landholder and a banker ? — ^Yes. 

13505. How much assessment do you pay ? — I pay Ra. 1,100 for land assessment and 
Rb. 400 income-tax. 

18506. Do you cultivate your own lands to any extent ? — No. I give most of my 
, lands on lease. 

13507. Is your bank a partnership bank or a joint stock bank ? — It is my own bank 
and there are no partners. It is not registered. 

13508. Do you do the same kind of business as a joint stock bank does ? — ^No. 
Practically I do not take any deposits. 

13509. You work on your own capital ? — Yes. 

13510. Is there any special reason why you do not accept deposits ? — 1 have surplus 
money which I cannot fully utilize. Ro I do not take deposits. I practically lend money 
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On the security of ornaments. Formerly I used to give money on promissory notes atul 
on properties. I have stopped doing so because the money is not coming back. There- 
fore I have confined myself to only lending money on ornaments. 

Do you advance agriculturistB at all ? — I advance money to all classes. 

13512. Why did you give up loans on promissory notes ? — I gave it up because 
T practically did not get it back on account of the scarcity of rain, etc. 

13513. You did not get back money even from urban classes ? — No. 

13514. Do you advance money on the security of produce ? — No. 

13515. Do you do any huiidi business ? — No. 

13516. Your bank merely advances loans on the security of gold and silver 
ornaments ? — Yes. 

13517. And does no other business ? — To some of my acquaintance who are 
well-to-do people and who have good (character, I give loans on promissory notes. 

13518. Are there many indigenous bankers here, i.e., people w^ho do receive deposits 
and do hundi business ? — Except joint st.ock banks, no other people receive deposits. 

13519. Do not individual bankers receive deposits ? — No ; not so far as I know. 

13520. Is this the case in the whole district or only in Dharwar ? For instance, in 
places where there are big landholders, do they not go to indigonoiis bankers and deposit 
their money ? — I do not think that indigenous hankers receive any deposits. 

13521. Supposing a big landholder sells his cotton and gets Rs. 10,000 and he does not 
want it at once, would he not keep it wdth some sowcar or banker ? — If he were to get 
Rs. 10,000 he would himself do baking business. 

13522. We have been told that the money-lenders here are not the same as in the 
l>eccan but they are usually uatandars and patiU't — There arc some marwaris who do 
money-lending business ; and it is these people who lend money to such people like us. 

13523. To people who do banking business like you Yes. At the time of cotton 
business people like us take money from the manriiris and lend to dalnh. People from 
placee like Hubli and Gadag used to get money from juarwaris. 

13524. Are these viarwaria confined to places like Hubli and Gadag or are they to be 
found in smaller places also ? — We can find them in places like Hebsur, Annigiri and 
Navalgimd. First of all they start business as cloth merchants and afterwards they do 
money-lending business. 

13o25. When a village sotecar wants money during the cotton season, does he go to 
somebody in the big towTi and borrow' money or does he always borrow' from a marwari 
money-lender ? — ^There are also others besides marwaris from whom he will borrow. 

13526. The marwaris are in big towns but do village atru'cars always deal wdth their 
own capita,! or do they take deposits from outside ? — I do not think that they take deposits 
from outside. If a mdrwari wants money, he goes to his brother-tnuncari. 

13527. Do you have any dealings or do other bankers have any dealings with joint 
stock banks or the Imperial Bank 7 — Some sowcare have credit with the Imperial Bank. 
A man like^yself also can get money ivom them on the pledge of ornaments. 

1352S. Do you get money from the Imperial Bank on the pledge of ornaments ? — 

Yes. 


Jtfn T, Ti Mudiraddi, 
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13$29« How many joint stock banks are her© ? — ^Thex© are three joint stock banks — 
the Ankalgi Bank, the Dharwar Bank and the Indnstrial Bank. 

13530. Is the last mentioned bank a new bank ? — No ; it is an old bank. 

13531. Are they all based on share capital system ? — Yes. They take deposits also. 

13532. Does the Industrial Bank finance industries largely 1 — 1 do not know mucii 

about it, but its name is the “ Industrial Bank 
i 

13533. Who does hunJi business in this part ? — The marwaris, the Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank and some urban banks do hundi business. 

13534. Do other bankers who are not marwuria also do hundi business 1 — They might 
be doing it on a small scale. 

13535. Do you, as a banker, think that there is need for more capital in this 
district ? — I do not think so. 

13536. Are not the rates of intercKt very high ? — They are from 7 to 18 per cent, or 
even 20 per cent. The smaller the sum is tlie larger is the rate of interest. 

1,3537. Is this rate to agriculturists or to traders ? — To all. 

13538. What do bankers do with their surplus money during the slack season ? — 
They deposit it in co-operative societies for 3 or 4 months. 

13539. Do you know if the Imperial Bank sufficiently finances all traders here ? — In 
Hubli, they arc financing on the pledge of goods to some approved customers. 

13540. Do they not do this kind of business much here or in places like Gadag ? — Only 
very few people pledge their goods and this too only if they find it profitable to them. 

13541. How many years have elapsed since the Imperial Bank here has commenced 
giving loans on the security of ornaments ? — Only one year and a half has elapsed since 
it has commen<’cd giving loans on the security of ornaments. 

13542. Has this kind of business affected the business of pt^ople like you ? — No, not 
here. Perhaps it would have affected the business of people in Hubli. 

13543. You say in your It is not easy to tell definitely what amount is required 

by agriculturists in the Dhaiwar district As a landholder yourself, can you tcdl us 
how much amount is required for cultivating an aero of land on an average ? You need 
not assume that you cultivate the land yourself. How much money do you have to 
spend for cultivating lands every year ? — I have not got accounts. 

13544. Suppose you have to cultivate 12 acres of land, how much amount you have 
to S|>end in cash ? — I cannot exa<*tly say this. Sometimes we have to buy the manure 
and at the time of sowing we have to buy seeds. In this way for the whole 6 or 7 montlis 
we have to spend money. I cannot say in the absence of any accounts exactly how much 
money will be expended for an acre of cultivation. 

13545. You further say “ Agriculturists sell their produce now-a-days after holding 
it for favourable prices.*’ Do smaller agriculturists also hold up their crops ? — They 
cannot afford to hold up their crops. 

13546. You say you are in favour of a land mortgage bank 1 — ^Yes. 

13647. Do you expect ordinary co-operative institutions to deposit their money 
in the land mortgage bank because you know it will require long-term capital ? — The 
bigger sotoems who have money can deposit the same in the land mortgage bank. 
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13548. What about co-operative institutions? — The reserve fund \vith them might 
be utilized here. 

13549. Are you satistied with the way in wiiich the Kerord of Rights is kept in this 
district ? — No. 

13650. Why not T What is the difficulty you find there ?— -From the Record of 
Rights many disputes arise. Suppose I am against one particular man and if I write 
something about him it will go against him very much. Suppose I am not in possession 
of a particular land, the hulkarni or the paiil may write in the Record of Rights that 
I am in possession of the very laud, as a result of which the real owner is deprived of 
his ownership. 

13561. It is for everybody to see that the Record of Rights is maintained in a correct 
way ? — But nobody is seeing it. There is a rule that cacli man can get his own register, 
but a man like me cannot got it. There is difficulty of getting it. I have suggested, 
therefore, one committee to be appointed consisting of five persons- 

13552. What will this committee do ? — At least two or three persons are far better 
than one having power, 

135p3. What pow^er do you want to be given to this committee — Suppose one man 
dies, there might be disputes as to the rightful iieir. If it is properly entered in the 
Record of Rights, there might not be such disputes. The committee can guarantee to 
the village people that entries have been ])rop<'rly made iji the register. 

13564. Are you interested in some of the secondaiy indusl ries ? — Yes, I am interested 
in giidar industry which is a secondary industry. 

13556. Has it devlopcd here ? — It is doing very well. 

13666. Is this industry restricted to only one village ? — Yes. 

13557. Can it be spread elsewhere ? — 1 do not think so because the people must know 
how to w'eavo. But these agi’icultiu*ivsts who are taking to tliis subsidiary industry are 
doing this business for a very long time. 

13558. Do they take to gudar weaving in addition to agriculfiire 'I — Y^es. At the time 
of the agricultural season, they leave this business and when the agricultural season is 
over, they take to this business again. 

13559. Do you think that other people from other villages could be trained to do this 
work ? — Yes. 

13560. Have any attempts been mewle ? — No. In Hebsur the society has taken this 
business. 

13561. Have any attempts been made to train people ? — I know in some villages 
schools have been opened for weaving, but I do not know much about them. 

13562. You say that at places where district co-operative banks exist, there the 
Imperial Bank should not open their branches. Why do you say so ? — If Government 
entrust the business to a district co-operative bank, it can do their business. 

13563. Why do you want that the Imperial Bank should not oj)en its branch at a 
place where there is a central co-operative bank ? — It comes in our way in the matter 
of hundi busmess. Secondly they have now commenc'ed to advance on gold and silver 
oiiiainents. If they do this kind of business any longer, they will naturally come in the 
way of oo^perative banks. 

Mr. T. f 
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About indigenous banking you say : ** There are many people who do banking 
in the ordinary way, i.e., giving loans and issuing. Awndis ”• I thought you have said in 
the beginning that there were not many indigenous bankers here ? — In Dharwar there 
are not many, but in the Dharwar district there are many indigenous bankers, and some 
are merchants. 

13666. Professor Kale. — Do you want the Dekkhan AgriculturistK’ Relief Act to be 
entirely done away with ? — Yes. 

13666. Would you not like to amend it ? — No. 

13667. It has been stated to us by many witnesses that this Act, if it remains on the 
statute book as at present, would still further destroy the credit of the cultivator. What 
is your view ? — This Act has made both of them dishonest and not only dishonest hut also 
the credit of agriculturists has been more harmful. 

13568. Do you not think that some steps will be necessary to protect the cultivator 
after this Act has been repealed ? — Protection is wanted for both of them. If you do 
not protect money-lenders, there will l>e none of them. Protection is wanted for both 
of them. 

1 3669. Do you think it an evil that land should pass from the hands of a cultivator 
to the hands of a non-cultivator ? — It is again going into the hands of a third man. 

13570. But the landholders do not like the idea of lands going out of their hands into 
the hands of money-lenders or of tltc non -agricultural classes. Do you think therefore 
that there should be some restriction in this matter ? — If you put such restrictions, the 
value of the land would go down. They must he free to purchase the land and at the 
same time there must be a check on them. 

13571, Do you think the rate of interest charged by money-lenders should be restricted 
by law ? — Suppose we pass a law that he should not charge more than 9 per cent, interest, 
in the case of a needy borrower what would happen is this : The money-lender will sg-y 
that according to the law he is not to charge him more than 9 per cent, and that therefore 
if he wanted money from him, he must pay him two or three years’ interest in advance. 

13572. Do you think the law will be evaded ? — Yes. There are also good people 
both amongst aowcars and del)tors. In their case this law will bo helpful and in others’ 
case it will be evaded. 

13573. It has been suggested to us that money-lenders should be compelled to keep 
their accounts in a particular form. Are you in favour of such a proposal ? — Yes ; and 
they should give re’ceipts. 

13574. And the debtor must know what his position is, what he has repaid and what 
he owes ? — ^Yes. 

13576. Do you issue pass books in your bank ? — Yes, and receipts also ; but they 
refuse to take the receipts, 

13676. You say at the close of your note, “ Agriculturists try to meet their need, keep 
a small amount at hand and then try to provide for unforeseen occasions ”. Do you 
think that ordinary cultivators make provision for unforeseen occasions ? — They keep 
in the form of ornaments. 

13577. But not with money-lenders or sowcara or with banks ? — No, 

13578, Is there a tendency amongst people who are members of co-operative societies 
to deposit their money with societies ? — Yes, And non-members also deposit their 
money with societies. This tendency is growing. 
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13579. You suggest that a committee of five persons may l>e appointed in connection 
with the Record of Rights. What is the committee expe<rted to do ?— Whatever he writes 
they are to see in consultation with him. 

13680. Do you want that the committee should guarantee or certify that the 
information put in the Record is correct ? — Yes. 

13581. Mr. V. L. Mehia : You say that it is the practice here for agriculturieta to 
sell their agricultural produce after holding it up for favourable prices. Suppose an 
agriculturist want4? to hold up his produce, is therci any facility for storing it ? — Yes. 
There are no difficulties about godown accommodation. They gel advaiu es also on it. 

1368i2. You say : ' Wea ving is an important industry of Dharv'ar district. Rice and 
oil mills arc also run. But these should he run on co-op<^rative lines. Government 
should help these industries for a few years at least Do 3 mu refer to Government 
assistance to rice and oil mills or to the weaving industry ? — I refer Goverument^help 
to the weaving industry. Suppose in Mallad they want to put up a rice factory, Govern- 
ment help is necessary because the surrounding big villages can avoid brintzing their 
produce here. 

13683. In what form should Government help ? — They should help for the purchase 
of machinery. 

13684. At the close of your note you say that it is ni)t the general practice for 
agriculturists to hoard in the shape of ornaments, but they might buy ornaments for 
their own use. Is that common ? — Yes. An illiterate man, if he gets mom'V, will not 
hoard it. 

13686. When agriculturists in this district get surplus mone 3 % is it not the practice 
for them to purchase lands more and more ? — Yes they do so, but in that case they part 
with tlieir ornaments. 

13686. Suppose I am a small agriculturist, I have Rb. 1,(KKI and 1 like to buy a few 
acres more for which I have borrowed something, do you think that thLs kmd of 
puri^'hase of land is advisable and can be encouraged ? — If the truth is to bo told, 
practically for buying the land, a good many people have lost their lands also, because 
there is no harvest. 

13687. Probably this tendency was very common when c'otton was selling very 
high ? — Yes. 

13688. Have you experience of co-operative societies ? — Yes. 

13689. Would you like to suggest any changes in the working of co-operative 
societies ? — No. 

13690. With regard to the introduction of the Cotton Markets Act which you suggest, 
wo have been told that tbore is some opposition to the idea ? — Because it is a vested 
interest, people are coining in their way. 

13691. Is there any opposition on the part of agriculturists? — No. They are in 
favour of this Act, but the dalah and merchants are against this Act. 

13692. Mr. Buckley : You make a remark about the Imperial Bank of India that it 
should not open a branch where a district co-operative bank exists. Is the branch at 
HubU one ol the new branches which was opened by the Imperial Bank recently ? — I 
thin k was started five or six years ago. 

Mt. T. T, Mudiraddi, 
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13d93* Are they going to open more branches where there are district co-operative 
banks already working ? — They have not opened their*branehes in district places. 

13594. Bo you say that weaving is an important industry in this district ? — Yes. 

13595. How does it compare now and five years back ? — It is going down now. 

13596. To what would you attribute this ?~Be(^ause it cannot compete with mill- 
made cloth. 

13597. Have yoil any mills in this part — In Hubli we have one weaving mill. 

13598. J/r. Kamat : If weaving cannot compete with mill-made cloth, you suggest 
that it should l>e run on co-o}>erative lines ; do you think that it can stand the competition 
merely because it is done on co-operative lines ? — If an individual cannot stand the 
competition, do I take it that a co-operative society would be able to stand the 
competition ? In turning cotton into thread, they cannot stand the (competition of 
mills, but in turning yarn into cloth, they can compete with mills. 

13599. You mean that spinning does not pay, but weaving may stand the 
competition ? — Yes. 

1,3600. Tkp Cfcairman : In what cases can weavers stand competition ? — In rough 
blankets, gudarSy chaddars ; and in some silk things which the mills (cannot do. 

13601. Mr. Kamat: There is a hojje only if we depend upon such designs 
which mills do not manufacture at present and where there is no competition by the 
mills V — Yes. 

13602. Could you tell us what should be the longest period for long-term deposits ? — 
In famine-stricken Rvea.s, it should be for not less than 10 years and not more than 
25 or 40 years. 

13603. Suppose you wish to take long-term deposits, what would be the longest 
period ? — 10 or 15 years. 

- 13604. In this part of the country can you expect people to give you ten years* 

deposits V — They have given for five or six years and renew it again. 

13605. Its long-term is really five or six years ? — Yes, 

13606. Bharwar is supposed to be a very progressive district for kha^dar and as such 
has not the Movement helped the weaving industry ? — For an outsider everything looks 
so. Every thing, on the contrary, is going down. 

13607. Is the Khaddnr Movement not making any progress ? — No. It has become 
only a fashion to wear khaddar now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Tuesday y the 11th February 1930. 
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TuesdajTj^ February 11th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Madan, 0,I.E., {Chairnmn), 

Mr. L. D. L. Buckley. | Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Professor V. G. Kale. j Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. R. P. Masani {Secretary). 


Rao Saheb C. S. SHIRAHATTI, Managing Director^ Co-operative 
Cotton Sale Society, Limited, Hubli. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1. — (a) The aKricultuript in this district obtains finance for expenses during 
the cultivation fi'om tlie following sources ; — 

(i) Village mivmrs, 

(ii) Dalals. 

(in) Agricultural co-operative credit societies. 

(b) The village eoivcur gives loan on cojidition that the cultivator should sell all his 
produce to him and that too at concession rate, e>g.. Ks. 5 to Us. 10 less per in the 
case of cotton. Similar concession is claimed for other ju cMiuce also. In addition to 
this the soivcar charges interest at 1 to 2 per cent jx r mensem. The period of loan is 
6 to 0 months. The security is generally his standing croj>. 

(c) The dalcU also gives loans on condition that all his prexiuce should bo sold through 
him only. He charges commission for selling the produce and in addition to commission 
h© charges interest at 1 to 2 p<*r cent, per mensem. The period of loan and security are 
the same as above. 

{d) In case of agricultural co -operative societies, there is a fixed limit to the amount 
of loan granted. This is generally fixed on the credit of the borrower and it often happens 
that the cultivator does not get his demand fully satisfied, also the rate of interest is very 
high, i.e., 11 per cent, per annum. The cultivator, therefore, goes to the dalal or the 
SQwear for more financial help. 

Except granting tacenvi lo^s on long-terms for permanent improvement such as sinking 
wells, field embankments, removal of hariyaU, etc., Government do not play any other 
part in the agricultural finance required by the cultivator for cultivation of crops. 

The Imperial Bank, joint stock bank and other agencies do not play any such part in 
agricultural finance. ♦ 

Loan in kind is given for a period of four months on condition that one-fourth of the 
quantity taken should be given in addition as interest. This loan consists only of grain 

Mao O. S. ShirahattL 
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generally taken for eating. The practice is predominant in Mallad and Belwal ; it is 
rare in Oadinad whore crops arc more or less sure. 

There is no ro- ordination among the various credit agencies except between the 
Government and co-operative credit societies in respect of advancing taemvi loans. 

2. Defects and Remedies. — The greatest defect in all the above hnancing agencies 
is the high rate of interest which the cultivator cannot in the least afford to give. Interest 
alone amounts to as much as ono-fourih of the capital in one year. Besides, the 
cultivator incurs the loss in selling his proiiuce to or through the money-lender and he 
also has to pay the stamp duty of the loan document. 

In the casSe of c()'(»pciati\ c credit st)t“u-ties, the interest charged is also very high. The 
machinery is rather elaborate whicli the illiterate cultivator does not understand. The 
cultivator docs not get the money as he wants. When ho is given the loan in one lump 
sum he is tempted to spend it away for non- agricultural purposi^s. 

It is common kimwledge that no dala/„ trader or tlu* village nionoy-Lender can lend 
money at clieaper rate of inti i'est than the Go-ojKrative < 'cntrtil Bank and credit societies 
do. Why Ihen should the n/oti; he foil ed to have rect>ursc to the dalal, trader or the 
village money-lender V ’J'he answer (o this <picstion is that the ryot does not get loan 
money at the titne Avhen he needs it most. It is the general practice of the Bank and the 
credit societies to advance money in the months of dune and ,luly. The budget estimate. 
viz.f the Normal Credit Statement is general J v prepared in the months of March and April. 
Thougli this credit statement contains many many heads imder which the cultivator may 
Vk^ ena bled to state his needs, tlu' statement is not acted up to loyally both by the 
Commitlt'c Members as well by the borrower. Loans sanctioned for different purposes 
are generally advanced by the society at one and the same time to the cultivator who ia 
tempted to speird the whole amount for his other unforeseen needs ; and thus in a way he 
is made to go Ix^yond the rules of tlirift, to inculcate which the Co-opf'rativo Movement is 
brought into being. The cultivator needs money to pay off hi.s lease amount to his land- 
lord in December and January and again to paj' off his (tovernment land assessment in 
the months of January- and March, and in some places in tlje months of February and 
April. During these months the crops in the fields are not ready for the market. Full 
loanshaving been already advanced in the months of June and July, the Bank and the 
credit societies have jiaturally to close their doors on the ryots at this time. The dalal, 
trader and the village money-lender advance money at this time w'hen the cultivator 
needs it most for paying off his lease amount and Government assessment. They are fully 
successful only because they feed the himgry mouths, whereas the co-operative feasts 
in the months of June and July when the ryot has no inclination for such a treat, are 
long forgott-en. 

I would, therefore, urge that the financing time may be changed to the months 
December and January and to the months when the Government assessments fall due. 
True it is that arrangement exists to odv^ance loans month by month, but the rule is hardly 
followed in any credit society ; because the members are illiterate and the honorary 
workers cannot be expected to work throughout the year at the cost of their own private 
businesB. 

The cultivator should be properly educated so that he realises the principles of 
co-operation and follows the ways of thrift ; and also should be taught to adopt improved 
methods of farming so as to increase his production. 
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Witlim a raditu of fiv© to eix miles in a tract there are about 20 viUage«. These villager 
should be grouped together. There should be a credit society for each village and to 
manage this group an agricultural graduate paid by the Government and working under 
the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, B. P., Poona, should be oppointed. This graduate 
should be responsible for carrying on all the operations, agricultural and co-operative, in 
his group. He should work day and night for the uplift of the villagers in his charge. 
He should advise the cultivators to adopt improved agricultural methods, such as sowing 
good seed, use of manures, improved implements, field emlmnkments and co-operative 
marketing. He should also see that the cultivators get a<icquate and timely finance 
from the societies and inspect their account bt>ok8. He must freely consult the two 
Departments concemetl and must freely mix with the cultivators with a feeling of 
brotherhood. The district local boards should intrcxiuce free and compulsory education 
in every village. For every group of 20 villages there should be one agricultural bias 
school. The graduate should also lx; responsible for introducing cattle breeding and 
small bye -industries wherever possible and report in time on the crop and cattle diseases 
to authorities concerned. In short the graduate should act like a missionary of that 
tract and endeavour for the rural reconstruction of the tract. 

Question 2. — Pkesknt method of marketing rRiNcirAL crops. — The existing 
market facilities and the existing system of marketing and the distribution are not 
satisfactory. So 1 wish to deal with mainly cotton marketing and as such before 
making any suggestions in existing market facilities 1 wish, in the first instance, to state 
in brief the present system and customs of the market of Hubli and Gadag which are the 
largest market places of the Bombay Karnatak commanding about two-thirds of the 
cotton produce of the Jvumpta and Dharwar-American arcni. 

(1) General. — Cotton stands pro-eminent among farm crops in the Southern Maratha 
Country in the ease and cheapness of its production and is the chief money crop of the 
cultivator. It forms the chief rotation in our part for jvar and wheat, the staplfe food of 
the cultivator. In the Dharw ar-Amerit an tract almost no rotation is followed in some 
places. Cotton after cotton is grown for many years. The following statement gives 
an idea of the average annual area under cotton and the average production : — 


« 

Name of district 

/ 

j Average 

1 area of 
cotton 

Average 
production 
in bales of 

400 lbs. each 

Remarks 

Dharwar 

5,96,220 ’ 

1,19,100 


Belgaum , . . . j 

2,05,900 

43,640 j 

Average of last 12 

Bijapur 

5,08,060 

05,170 1 

years. 

Native States* 

2,03,610 

29,040 I 

i 


Total . . 

15,12,780 

I 

2,86,850 j 



* Native States of Jamakhandi, Sangli, Miraj, Ramadurg and Kolhapur are included. 
Boo Sakeb C* S* SMrahaUu 
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On an average the area under Dharwar-Ainencan is about 2i lakhs of 
aore3--^20 per cent, in the Bharwar district and 20 per cent, in the Bijapur district. 
The following statement gives an idea of production and area in the Southern Maratha 
Country : — 


Variety of Cf)tton 

j Average 

Average production in bales 


area 

1 

of 400 lbs. each 

Kumpta 

1 

.. l2,b2,7SO 

2,20,860 

75 lbs., average 

Dharwar- American 

2,50,000 i 

00,000 

yield per acre. 

Total 

.. 15,12,780 

2,86,850 

1 


From the above statement it 

will be seen that 

the total 

cotton production 


of the Southern Maratha Country is about 2| lakhs of bales grown on about 
16 laklis of acres. Out of this 16 per cent, is grown under Bbarwar-Aincrican type 
of cotton. 

• 

There are in all 11 cotton market pla<*es in the Southern Maratha Countiy where 
exporters and local buyers buy tiicir requirfunents through their representatives or 
dal^l^. The foil >wing statement gives the details of arrivals of bales in each of the 
market places with approximate value : — 



("otton ar- 

Approximate 

Name of the market plac^e 

rivals in 

value at 


bales of 

its. 350 per K.han 


lOO lbs. each 

■ 

di of 784 lbs. 

Hubli 

1,00,000 

; 1,75,00,000 

Gadag 

60,000 

1,06,00,000 

Dharwar 

3,000 

6,26,000 

Savanur 

10,000 

17,60,000 

Bijapur 

1 25,000 

43,75,000 

Bagalkot 

30,000 

52,60,000 

Bailhongal ... 

15,000 

j 26,25,000 

Athani 

10,000 

j 17,50,000 

Miraj 

10,000 

17,60,000 

Sanglj . . . . . . . . j 

5,000 

1 8,76,000 

Kudachi, Jamakhandi Hudhol and Bavangere ..| 

1 

18,000 

31,50,000 

i 

Total . . j 

2,86,000 

6,00,60,000 


^ (2) MABKETiwa OF pBOOtrcF. — the Southern Maratha Country hip<X9 aa wall 
as cotton (lint) is packed in a gunny which holds about 35() lbs. of kapas and about 160 
lbs. of lint. Each fille d gunny is commercially called a dokra. 

(3) How THB Cotton Crop is pisposei) of. — Some ryots are in need of money 
or who think that th'^y will get better prices for sianding ciop sell it before it is picked. 
This practice is in Togue and is carried on lo an extent of 5 per cent. Such fields are 
generally bought in th<‘ Tillages by the villagr* j>rtty merchants who sjK'Culatc tlie price 
of cotton in the corning yea.^nn and deduct all charges included from pif'king up to 
disposing of the crop fro/rr tlie ‘estimated \'icl(i and buy the fields. In this kind of 
transaction both partic*'? try to deceive ca^ h other. 8ojnc sniall ryofs to an extent of 
about j)er cent. pic‘k thrur kapas and H(*IJ jt ui their villages to jjetty merchants or 
Htit'ot buyers. Similarly, labourers who get kapas their w'agcs dispose' it also iji 
villages. Thes*' ountry merchants deeci\ ' the ignorant people in weights, scales, etc. 
There is also a c'ustotn to sell tire kapas in their store-room without actually weighing 
and any one of the ]).u’lie , und<‘rgoes loss as thi i is a sort of gambling. The remaining 
ryofa^ about 75 |K*r coni, bi-ing their seed cotton in dokras cacli weighing about 12 
maunds on an averaLm lo tho cotton markets near their villages and wi*l]-to*do ry(ds 
to big markets w'hcre tlu'v v. ill mlurally get liiglier prices for their kapna. It is to be 
uot(‘d that onlv a few' w'cll-to-do ryata fjei their Oliarvvar-Ameriean or Upland 
cotton ginned m the ginning factories near their places and keep seeds for cattle feeding 
and bring the lint in loose dokras for sale to big markets. Tliis is to an extent 
of 6 per cent. 

The two big important cotton markets in the Dharwai district mentioned above are 
Hubli and (ladag. Tiiese markets were staTted about 50 \t ai ^ }>.\( k and siiiic tlieii they 
have been well established. Tn Hubli there an* about 70 touimission agents wlio are 
doing this businesh since the establishment of llu' maiket. These pooph* advame money 
from time to time to ryots on standing crops at th< higli rate of int^Te.'^t varying from J2 
to 24 per cent, on condition to bring their cotton Jor sale to them. The >ynia bring their 
kapna dokr<M to the godowns of these uiidtUenu n in the cotton markets. These middle- 
men write their (eultivators’) names on the dokras and stock them in their godowns but 
<lo not weigh the dokras Ixdore they arc sold. Tho farnu'rs will liavc to wait tlicre for 
a few' days until the dohaa are sold and until they get money. The middlemen take 
only brokerage or coinmission for having sold tJu ir kapas and interest on the amount 
ad vanc.ed and capital. Sometimeb, if the murkei is dull, the ryots will go back to 
their villages and will come again when they are intimated of tlie sale of the kapas. 

(4) There is also another system of selling in the market whit li may be described 
as follows ; — 

Suppose, there is a certain lot of dokras of kapas for sale. What is generally done by 
the seller in this case is that to the face of the Jot he keeps kapas dokras of good colour, 
high outturn and good staple in order to show any buyer that the lot consists of Superior 
kapas. The buyer goes there, sees the sample of a few* dokras on the face of the lot and 
offers satisfactorily rates on the understanding that the kapas would l>o of good quality, 
i.«., equal to the sample shown. After the bargain is struck, the buyer goes away and 
oomes back with one clerk and two hamals to take delivery of doibrflw equal to the samples. 
Then, they inspect sample of each dokra very carefully before it is put into pan and if 
any kapas dokra is not found equal to the sample shown, they either reject the dokra or 
ask fop^^dlqwance which varies from 2 to 14 lbs. At times, even the lot is rejected if it 
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%ny dohras of Inferior kap<xa. The buyers are qtdte justified in making 
a strict ielection. While taking out samplee from dokroA much kapas falls on the ground. 
So, owners of good kapas are put to loss in this case. The same system also holds good 
in the case of ready ginned cotton. 


(6) CCSTOMS OF THE CoTTON MaBKETS AT HuBU AND GADAG — KaPAH. — ^METHOD OF 
BTTiriNG. — Bargains are settled on the basis of samples shown to the buyer by the dalaL 
Merchants buy at big cotton markets. The villager^ bring the kopas in dokras and each 
dohra of kapas generally weighs 12 to 13 maunds. 


Basis of Weights. — One nag of 48 maunds of 1.341 ll)s. each. (One maund equal to 
28 lbs.) weight is done by a big bc’am scale and the I are is doduetc d at tlie tune of Mciglung 
the dokras of kapas as follows : — 


The bft/dan or tare weight in dry weather is 14 tlis. tor dry dokrtu^. In addition, 
a stone weighiiiiT one lb. is added. The tare diifers m ditfiu'ent markets and in the same 
market in different seasons. In rainy season, tlie tare is alxiut 20 to 21 Itis. or more. 
For dokra'i wet by rains while m transit or on aceoimt of any other reason, buyers tak<* 
advantage uj settlini.^ the bargain. 11 a dukta weighs 13 Mds., 2 lbs. more are deducted 
Similarly, 2 lbs. are dediu ted for e\ery mauud of iiu'ieaso ovei* 13 Mds. Besides this, the 
buyers bring forth some other <.onij)laiiit< an<l tlniin I to 3 lbs. allowance per dokru. The 
actual bnrdan weight is alxiut 8 to 10 tbs. onl\ . If all these items are considered in detail, 
the aggregate loss of the ) got in wtULdd will he eonsulerable. 33ie <*\eess weight in 
bardan is due to foreign maltei such as dust aid jubhish matt('i' ot various description 
being deposited on dokxi inside and outside godown, in transit, (d<*. This is n long stand- 
ing ( ustom. Tlie hiiver takes this extra weight into cousideratuni while offering rates. 
While fcwdtling the a<‘coiints of the buyers, 2 Itis. of sample j>er dokra are deducted out of 
its n«d weight and <o\en to buyers a'^anrding to the market custom. 


Bases of Puu f. Pnci^s arc based per nag of 1344 tbs. of kapas. 

Allowances run iNrEuiORiTv of qtalitv and admixti ke. —While taking delivery, 
if the stulf is found inferior, the bi\yer can reject the bargain or claim the allowance 
proportionately. 

Teems of Payment.— Payment is ma<le within three days after the huIo is effcctesl and 
weighments are made. 

Time of closing and dpening market. — Market opens at 9 a.m. and closeH at 
noon ; and reopens at 2 p.m. and closes again at h p.m. 

Ginned Cotton (Lint) ; — 

Method of BrviNc.. — Bargains are settled alter examining the stuff through the 
daial. 

The chief buyers in big markets like Hubli and Gadag are repreaentativea of mills in 
Bombay, exporters and supply merchants. Some dalals carry on the purchase euul sale 
business. They purchase the kapas when the market is low, and they sell it locally to 
mill representatives and at times send pressetl bales to Bombay for sale in the * Bull ’ 
market if found profitable. The representatives buy kapas through dalals and get it 
ginned and pressed in the local ginning and pressing factories and send pressed bales to 
their mills. They employ brokers for their business, one of those dalals to help them in 
buying, weighing, making payments, etc. from whom kapas is bought and for which they 
reoeive certain commission. Some of the supply merchants (small buyers) also own ginn- 
ing and pressing factories where they get their bought kapas ginned and pressed and send 
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bales to Bombay to the parties concerned. Besides this, they gin the kctpas of other 
buyeiT* on usual charges. In the interior places where there are ginning and pressing 
factories, the ovmers or the agents present generally buy fcnjuiN get it ginned and pressed 
and then deijpatch bales to Bombay direct. In places where there are only ginning fao* 
tories the seed cotton is l)ought and gimied and lint sent to places, like Hubli and Oadag 
where it is sold and pressed and then the bales arc despatched to Bombay. Thus the 
mills in Bombay buy freely from their representatives in big markets on their 
description. The mills give their agent limits of price on whu h to buy and take all the 
cotton he can giv^e them at the figures named, provided the type is upto the description 
and the price is within the limits named. Other buyers in big markets send bales 
to the Jethas concerned in Bombay who will dispose them oil in Ik^mbay to mills or 
exporters. 

Finance. — I t must be understood that <^otton is a cash crop aiid all c otton is paid for 
in cash on the spot. Therefore the buyers require a great deal of money which 
transaction is carried on by hundis and cheques. Hecently, a branch of the Imperial 
Bank of India at Hubli has taken up this work and is doing its business on a small 
percentage of discount. 

The defects in the existing system of marketing are summarised as under 

(tt) In most cases the dokra{< are weighed after sab s arc effected ; receipt as regards 
their tveight and rate is passed wdiou deliv(*ry is made. 

{b) In mosi) cases the bargaiii is struck in the presence of the ryot. The ratos are 
not declared openly Imt settled privately between the buyer and the didal. Then the 
rate is intiinat-ed to the grower. 

(c) The t4irc weight is ever changing. 

(d) Some allowance is granted to buyers in c^ase of scdling lots containing dokras of 
inferior, superior kapas, false packing, etc-. 

(e) Superior and inferior kapan are mixed together ; hence the ryot is pul to loss in 
point of rates. 

(/) High rate of interest is charged on the amount advanced. 

' {g) Standing crops arc sold by ryots — a sort of speculation. 

{h) Kapas is sold to village l>etty merchants or street buyers. 

(t) Want of knowledge about tbc imj)ortanee of improved seeds and clean picking. 

(j) Mixture of kapas of different pickings due to want of "knon ltxlge of the fact that 
the quality of the kapas varies in proportion to the different pickings. 

(k) Sale of kapas in the .store room without actually weighijig — a sort of BjKJCulation 
or gambling. 

• (/) Want of understanding al>out the importance of pure seeds and sowing mix^ 

seeds of Dharwar-American and Kumpta cottons. 

(m) Intentional mixing of Dharwar-American w ith Kumpta in ginneries and presses, 
(ft) Kapas is not insured against loss by fire. 

So I prefer the marketing of agricultural produce, especially cotton, on co-operative 
lines to the present local system described above. 

The process of marketing cotton passes through certain well recognised phases. It may 
be described as a progress from the grower to the small dealer, then to large dealer, 
thence to manufacturers, back through another set of wholesale dealers to the retailers 
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ikod to the coasusaera. It is perfectly possible for the original grower of cotton and 
nltiiil&te consumer of cotton goods to be one and the same person. In fact it is not an 
unooinmon sight to us to find the farmer or his wife on any bctzar day in the cotton 
season buying household cotton goods and paying for them the money which he or she 
has just received for his or her kapa^. 

Thus we see in the present system too many middlemen between producers and 
consumers; and to eliminate all unnecessary middlemen, the co-operative marketing is 
quite essential. In villages, co-operative credit societies are necessary from which the 
ryots will get money to fulfil their needs. Then to sell their produce at adequate prices 
and minimise the losses undergone by the ryots if sold through middlemen, co-operative 
sale societies are a great need in big market places. The object of these organisations is 
two-fold : first to faf'ilitato the improvement of agricultural methods and results and the 
spread of new discoveries, and second to benefit the farmer by obtaining for him a larger 
return for his work. Both these objects are for the benefit of the community at large as 
well as the benefit of ryots. For, the production of large staple crops is to the great 
advantage of the country because they will be pro\ided with ample food and clothing. 
On the other hand, it is of value to have the ryot well paid for labour because only thus, 
can he be for long induced to raise large crops and because this buying power is of great 
assistance in bringing about a demand for all manufactured articles which will enable the 
industrial population to be fully employed at good wages. Therefore the associations 
of ryots such as co-operative credit societies and cotton sale societies are quite welcome 
and are of urgent necessity for the financial and economic uplift of our country. 

(а) Place of a farmer in the co-operative marketing is worthy of attention. 

(б) Principal aims of co-operation are to help the farmer. 

(c) Co-operative sale societies should chietiy compose of farmers. 

(d) Only growers of farm products should join. 

(e) Co-operative sale societies should be controlled by farmers. 

It is verj^ much interesting to know what role the farmer should play in solving the 
problems of marketing his farm products. The time has arrived when we must advance 
by careful study and clear thinking under the guidance of good leadership. We must 
profit by past experience. We must study co-operative marketing a great deal more and 
it is worth all the study and effort we can give it. 

(fi) Aim of Co-opebattve Marketing, — ^Let us first see in what way the farmer is 
connected with co-operative marketing and perhaps we can better determine his 
responsibilities. The aim of co-operative marketing of farm products is principally to 
benefit the farmers. It is with the farmer in mind that co-operative sale societies come 
into being. Other groups share in the benefits, to be siure, but it is principally the farmer 
we have in mind when we talk about co-operative marketing of farm products. When 
the benefits of co-operative marketing are enumerated, it is usually the benefits accruing 
to the farmers about which we are talking. If it were not for the fact that the farmer is the 
principal recipient of all the thmgs accomplished by co-operative marketing less interest 
would be taken in the Movement to-day. Our economic society is so inter-dependent 
that one group cannot prosper without that prosperity being reflected to greater or less 
degrees to other groups. It is a case where the farmer can best serve others by serving 
himself. Co-operative sale societies are principally organisations for farmers. It is with 
^be hope of improving the condition of the farmer that they are specially organised. 

Then another very important fact about the co-operative sale societies is that they 
should chiefly consist of farmers ; at least it is intended that they have fanner-members* 
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Oo^operAtive orgaimatioii is instituted and operated not for any one pereon or oIms cif 
peratms but is of the peojrfe, by the people and for the people. 

CO'Operation of the farmer and busineftsman whose interests are one and indivisible 
will make the fanner salesman a familiar hgore in the marts and markets of the world 
and bring to the fanner much needed economic independence. 

The only man who can help tlie farmer is the farmer himself. He has all the power. 
He has all the need. He should not do anything except to get off his knees. He should 
not lean on anybody but himself. It is an admitted fact that if he stands with his fellow 
growers he can build an organisation that will solve his problem and do his work. 
Co-operation is here. ft*i8 his remedy. If is hie weajK)n. It will achieve tommeroial 
independen<3e. 

Better farm products are produced when the selling is done through co-operative sale 
societies on the basis of grade and quality. Under the old system of selling there is an 
indifference to the matter of quality of crops whereas under the new plan the growers 
feel and show a greater interest in the quality of crops they grow for market, and are 
continually striving to improve their methods of production. 

The farmer is not getting his share of the value of the pnniuct of the farm under the old 
system of marketing. Orderly co-operative marketing means that the fanner's share 
will go to the farmer. 

It is true there are possibilities for the members of the co-operative sale societies — 
possibilities of better price than they have* been receiving under the old system. One of 
tbese^^possibilities lies with the elimination of the profit usually made by cotton 
merchants — men or firms — who buy cotton legitimately from the farmers and sell it 
legitimately to the consumer. These men or firms are entitled to a legitimate profit, but 
the co-operative sale societies being non-profit organisations will save to the members 
of the societies that margin of profit ordinarily earned by the cotton merchant under the 
old method of selling. Another possible method of increased price to the members of 
cotton sale societies is found in the saving of a certain amount of money on Jtopa# 
on account of more careful grading and classing. It is not a refletdion on the cotton 
buyer to suggest that he is not an expert in the matter of grading or classing. Every 
farmer knows the method folloMcd by the ordinary (‘otton buyer. He takes sample 
from the dokra of kapas and gives it more or less casual examination. He does not 
meastire the staple, but determines in his mind as best be can the grade and the staple 
of cotton and offers a price for it which naturally covers the element of i*haiit!e which he 
takes in the matter of grading. On the other hand, when the cotton is delivered to the 
sale society by the members it is graded and classed by experts and the experience of the 
past years has demonstrated that the grading and classing are of actual financial benefi^t 
to the members and that their grades are higher than they would ordinarilj^ receive 
under the old method. 

('o-operation in marketing will make the farmer a better citizen. Through participa- 
tion with his neighbours in seUiug his crops, the farmer will gain a better understanding 
of his duties as a citizen with respect to local, State and national affairs. 

The primary purpose of the co-operative marketing is the estalffishing of the tsotton 
industry from the farmer to the ultimate consumer and to secure the fullest Ipr the 

farmer. 
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A «<3!iib]^rstive farmers’ businese organkation muiHt adhere eomui businefse prineif^ks 
if it is to succeed . 

The lociU unit or group in the licart of any organisation with a large m^berahip. When 
the locals ceast? to fimction, tlu* organisation he on its way to the gi*ave. 

The main bnainestt of the c<»-opt:rativo cotton sale Mo<‘ieties should, be (1) to sell cotton 
of its memlM*rs and non-members for adequate price by auction method , (2) to sell other 
farm products of members and non-meml)ers at satisfactory prices, (3) to supply them 
pure cotton seeds, gunnies and barflaihn (4) and to dissominatc information regarding 
agriculture and trade amongst the rpot^ and buyers. The first thing to be done is that 
the dokras of the ryot'^ shouhl be weighed in their presence as soon as thej'^ are received 
in the comp<^imd and a receipt is passed to that ejEFect. Then if the ryot wants any 
amount for his immediate* expenses he may l>e paid Od per cent, of the current value of 
his icap<if<. If the stuff is to be sold by private sale, then too the dokras should bo weighed 
in their prestmoe and a receipt passed as usual. Weighment in their presence naturally 
(Teates tlieir confidence in the societies' dealings. Dokras should be sold by auction as 
well as by private sale, should he kept separately and the dokras of ditferent varieties of 
kapas should be 8to<*ked in different lots. Kapas for auction sale should be graded and 
classified by an expert grader, due consideration l>eijig given to colour, cleanliness, purity, 
staple and ginning percentages. Then kapas dokras should be heap(xl separately accord- 
ing to the classes. A statement showing the number of dokras in each class and the ginning 
percentage of the stuff in each class should be sent to all buyers along with the sample 
of each cotton. Then the buyers send such samples to their millowmers for inspection 
and get special limits of prices to purchase. The date of aut^tion sale should be notified * 
to all buyers who will attend the auction and offer competitive rates for the stuff as there 
will arise a keen c:ompetition among them. Thus the ryots will realise adequate prices 
for their stuff. Even in the case of the kapas to be sold by private treaty the inferior 
and superior stuff should be kept separately and attempts should be made to secure 
adequate pritics accordingly. In the case of auction sale, strict and careful grading forms 
the important factor to secure satisfactoiy rates for the stufl'. 

The ryots should become members of such sale societies, who will get bonus on 
the quantity of stuff sold and the divideml and the share amount. The auction sale 
system will eliminate middlemen to some exteni and bring the ryots in touch with the 
buyers. 

The present drawbacks for the progress of the co-oj)erative stile movement are: — 
(1) want of adequate and timely finance, (2) want of branches to canvass business and 
to sell other agricultural produce, (3) w^ant of systematic, and vigorous propaganda, 
(4) want of larger area of operation, (5) absence of co-operative ginning factories tn the 
interior wdthin a radius fi to 6 miles for a group of about 20 villages under the ownership 
and management of co-operative cotton sale society in the central place, and (fi) abseiuic 
of suitable godowns attached to the cotton sale society for storing cotton as protection 
against fire and rain. These six important factors are inter-dependent upon one another 
to push on satisfactorily this co-operative sale movement. 

7. Fikancb- — ^The question of adequately financing the agriculturists has been already 
dealt with in reply to question No, I. I have suggested the formation of groups of 20 
villages, to be placed in charge of one i^gricultural graduate for each, who will deal with 
all matters concerning agriculture, co-operation, village sanitation, finance, education, 
co-operative marketing and ginning and rural re<‘onHtructJon of that group. If the 



soggestioii is ftcted u{»on, 1 sum sure that the question of finance, which is of 
importance, will also be solved. 

Village credit societies have no doubt come into existence and they are playing ibeir 
part to some extent- But the number is yet too meagre and the relief gained by the 
farmer is quite insignificant. Unless concentrated efforts on the lines suggested by me 
are made, real benefit from co-operation is far to seek. It is high time that overhauling 
is imdertaken and I am glad to know that the present Banking Enquiry Committee is 
sitting and has this as one of the objects of its deliberations. 

So long as the net-work of the co-operative credit societies is not spread over all the 
area, the sale societies should be allowed to finance on joint bond system their members 
in areas without credit facilities. This system means that amoimt should be advanced 
to a group of 6 or 7 persons on their executing a joint promissory note for the amount 
and pledging all their standing crops. This joint promissory note not only shows the 
whole amount grantetl to sucli a group but also the details of the amounts paid to each 
individual requiring loans, Such loans should be granted after carefully inspecting the 
crops, ascertaining the area under cotton and other crops, the number of acres he owns 
and also taking into consideration the lowest market rate and alw> the future tendency 
of the market. This system throws individual as well as joint responsibility on the 
group of persons signing the bond, ensures the safe ret^overy of the amount and also 
attracts all the produce of the tract. 

(8) Branches to Canvass Business and to sell other Agricultural Produce. — 
Cotton collecting centres (cotton canvassing centres) are a great need for the material 
progress of the co-operative sale movement. Sbice, as already stattd in my foregoing 
lines, Hubli and Gadag are the two biggest cotton market places in the Bombay Kamatak, 
smaller cotton sale societies in mojunaily in other places, should he converted into 
collecting centres as they will find it hard to thrive proj)er]y on account of the following 
disadvantages : — 

(o) Want of sufficient quantity of cotton of uniform quality. 

(6) Want of ginning and pressing factories. 

^ (c) Want of good residential quarters for buyers. 

(d) Want of well-to-do commission agents for buyers. 

(e) Want of healthy competition in sale on accoiuit of only a few buyers in these 
places. 

(/) Want of bank facilities for buyers. 

{g) Want of timely supply of waggons in these places, being sway from the head- 
quarters of the Railway authorities. 

{h) Want of godown to stock goods. 

(♦) Want of covered sheds in the Railway compound for storing goods before 
despatch ; hence possibility of damage to goods either by fire, rain or weather. 

These smaller societies should collect leaped which should be graded and sold on sample 
through bigger societies like Hubli and Gadag possessing all the needed facilities. If 
these smaller as well as bigger societies work independent of one another without any 
co-ordination among them, no substantial and beneficial results can be achieved for the 
weHar^ of the farmers. 

The cotton sale societies should also undertake on co-operative lines the sale of other 
agrietdtorai produce such as juar^ wheat, groundnut, etc., in the interest of the 
itao kaheb C. 8. ShirahatU. 
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ThiB activity ehould constitute a section of the sale society but should 
not go into an independent body. 

(9) AOEiCULTmuL Bubeau Rkpoet. — The exac t area under iH>tton is not determined 
here early by Governmout to estimate the yields. Crop estimation only by private^ bodies 
ia made. But in America, the first cotton pjx)ducijig country in the u^orld, where cotton 
sowing continues from March 26th to the end of April and in some places even up to Ifith 
May, the I>epartmeiit of Agriculture issues in the first week of July an Official estimate 
showing the cotton acreage and condition of the crop called The Agricultural Bureau 
Report.” These are Government figures which are accepted by the trade as the basis 
to estimate the yield for the ensuing season. In Kamatak cotton sowing commences 
in the month of August and continues till the end of September and in some years in 
October also in certain parts. The Government publication of acreage under cotton as 
well as Mari/* and rabi crops is possible to be made here by the end of December. But 
at present the figures are not obtiiinablt) earlier and hem e they are no use to the trade. 
Therefore, it is earnestly suggested that such an early publication of information by the 
Agricultural Dej>artment is a great necessity in the interest of the growers as well as 
consumers. 

(10) Co-OPEBATIVE Ginbino Factokies IN THE INTEKIOB.— At present a large portion 
of the produce is carted to the central market placid and that too mostly in the form of 
seed cotton. This involves great loss and trouble in carting. It is always more expensive 
to cart kapas than to (^art lint. Only four dokrats of kapas can be ( arted in one cart ; 
while eight dokras of lint equal to sixteen dokra^ or four cart loud s of kapa^ ( an be carte<l 
in one cart. Then again the seed jecpiired for feeding and sowing purposes has to bo 
carried back into the interior. I ba vr* already proposed the formation of groups of 20 
villages, each such group will lx‘ a collecting eentre, where the eultivator eau easily eart 
his seed cotton. In each of these groups, there should bo eo-operative ginning factory 
started, with suitable godowji aecomnuxlatious. All these mojussil ginning factories 
should be under the ownership and management of the central c o -operative cotton sale 
Booiety. The lint that will be obtained in these factories should be carted to the central 
place for sale in large lots by auction. If this develops it may be possible to have 
a co-operative pressuig factoiy^ in the central place, for pressing the genuine (^otton into 
bales and selling them locally or in Bombay. Another advantage of this system is that 
the seed will remain in the interior at the door of the cultivator ; and there ia no cKance of 
mixture, which takes place in the central ginning factories at prestuit. Thus the crop 
also will remain pure. The central society can make aiTangements with the buyers to 
dispose of the surplus seed. It is estimated that each siicli eo-ojKjrative giiinmg factory 
to be established in the interior will cost about Rs. 15,()()0. An amount equal to 
one-third of the share capital should be collected together from the central sale 
society and the credit societies in each of such groups,’ the remaining two-thirds 
being given as a loan by the Provincial Co-operative Bank at fi per cent, interest for 
a period of 16 years. 

By establishing the above proposed ginning factories, the central sale sotdety will Ijc 
brought within the easy reach of the cultivator and would ensure advantages both to the 
society and the cultivator. This arrangement will naturally give scope lor selling the 
cultivators* cotton by pooling system, which means a real co-operative sale to the full 
advantage of the grower. Efforts like the above are supremely necessary to l)e sprea<l 
in the interior ; and I am quite sure of the benefit therefrom. All the surrounding villages 
will be fully covered by improved cotton seeds and this will greatly enhance the value 
of the Kumpta and Uplcmd cottons. 



Tile experience gained by tbi** move will lead u» on to erect factories thiowgliimt t3i© 
district and Native States as well. Thus it will be seen that my intention is to see that 
every group of about 20 villages in the district w'ill get a small ginning factoi*y of from 4 
to h This the Americans do and w'hy not we ? In this way we shall be able to 

spread a net -work of co-operative ginning factories in the interior of the district which 
will eventually mean a bumpe^r supply for a pressing fa<‘toiy’ at Hubli which %vill have to 
be brought into l>eing in the near future. A pressing factoiy with all these feeders will 
greatly enhanct' the importance of the society and the presse<l bales, if srdd by auction 
or by sending prt^ssed samples to btiyer to lk)mbny% wdll fetch higher prices to the 
growers themselves. 

(11) Wabkhouse THE Ckotral Place. — It is a characteristic feature of the cotton 
trad© in Karnatak that suitable godowme for storing the cultivator’s cotton before it is 
taken delivery of by the buyers are rarely seen. C-otton (hkrm lie in open spa«^> subject to 
the damage by rain, white aiiis and also arsddental lire, (iariag and Hubli Cyotton Sale 
Societies arc no exception to tliis rule. During the cotton season J pass mj sleepless 
nights under anxiety of this rlamage. Eveiy^ year, J am sure that the cultivator is put to a 
loss of ten to fifteen per cent. When imtimely rain damages the cotton, sales cannot be 
effected. If in the meanwhile the rates go down, the state of the cultivator can better be 
imagined Ihandescrilied- Karnatak is characterised by untimely rains whi<‘h invariably 
fall from March to May when the cotton season is in full swing. During the past season, 
such untimely rains were more frequent than ever and the cultivator was put to a loss of 
as much as 20 to 26 per cent. Besides, there is the loss of gunnies by the attack of white 
ants. I have al^ found it a rather difficult matter to properly classify the cotton and 
dispose it off. The buyers are always unwilling to buy damaged kapa/t and they have 
often expressed to me that unless the society protects the cotton by storing it in suitable 
godowns, they would not encourage the society. They would even go to the length of 
saying that the Hubli and Gadag <;otton sale societies are no better than ordinary dalals' 
shops in respect of gwlown facilities. Under the circumstances, 1 would strongly urge 
np(m Government to make ativances to these societies, say at least Rs. 50, <>()() to Hubli 
and Rs. 60,000 to Gadag for building of rain and fire proof godowns as long-term loans 
of 60 years. The interest charged for these loans for the building of godowns ought 
not to bo more than 3 per cent. 

When all tlie above proposed ginning and warehouse facilities are made available, it is 
then an easy matter to the central sale society to give a guarantee of weighment, safety 
and the quality of cotton. Subsequently tbelh.'onse system can edso be intixKluced by the 
central sale Society. The owner of the cotton will get a receipt for his cotton and 
also a certificate showing the grade in ivhich his cotton has fallen according to the 
test made by the responsible officer of the Agricultural Department. This certificate 
can bo made use of for obtaining advance on the security of his goods from any 
oo -operative bank or its branches. This will also obviate the necessity of the central 
sale society dealing in advances on the deposit of goods and it can concentrate its 
attention more to grmling and securing adequate prices and propaganda of improvement 
of cotton. 

In conclusion, therefore, I again strongly urge that all my above suggestions deserve 
special deliberation of the Committee ; and, if they are developed on the lines suggested 
by me, I believe that there will be a thorough development of co-operative cotton market- 
ing, by which the producer will come in direct touch with the consumer. As mentioned 
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tlw) ultimate aim is to introduce the system of selling? the produce of the grower by 
pooling system by which only the grower realises manifold advantages of real oO'Operation 
and consequently gets real salvation^ I have* therefore, placed my above suggestions 
before the Committee for favour of its kind consideration. 

Oral Evidence. 

13608. The Chairman : Rao Saheb Shirahatti, you are the Mauiaging Director of the 
Hubli Cotton Sale Society ? — Yes. 

13609. Since how^ long has this society l>een working Since last twelve years. 

13610. Besides selling your cotton, are you also doing other work, such as, 
introduction of new varieties ? — Yes. 

13611. IJo you get improved seed from the Agricultural Department? — ^Yes; and 
we distribute them amongst the members. ^ 

13612. Do you think it is desirable to introduce the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in 
this District, especially in a place like Hubli and Gadag ? — It is desirable. 

13613. The Collector, who was examined yesterday, said that there was some 
opposition. Is that opposition from the agriculturists ? -No. 

13614. Is it from dalaU 1 — DalaUt and factory owners. 

13615. Is there any sort of committee now which regulates the market T-^-Yes ; in 
Hubli there is one committee, and in Gaciag there is a committee. 

13616. Of whom is this i^ommittee composed ? — There are only daldl^ and no 
agriculturists. 

13617. Is it the representation of the agriculturists to which the daUdn are 
opposed L’hey say we have our own old committee and there are members who are 
looking after the interests of ^the cultivators, and it is not necessary to have a new 
cbmmitt^'e. Even the city Municipality is against 

13618. Why are they opposed to it ? — I do not know. 

13619, Does your society hiiance the cultivator iiefore the crop is actually brought 
into the market 7 — Yes. 

13620. Hoav is that system working 'i — It is working satisfatsturily. 

13621. Do you get cotton from th(^se }woplo ? — Yes. 

13622. Do you know if these exporiing tirms tinance the cultivators at all 7 — No ; 
we have the firms of Ralli Brothers, Volkart Brothers, l^atel Brothers and Japan Cotton 
company ; they <lo not advance money. 

13623. We were told in Bombay that some of these exporting firms buy prtKiuce, 
groundnut, here and stdl it in lk>iubay, and thereby depress the market. Does that 
happen bere ? — Yes. 

13624. Does that haj)peu also in the case of <K)tton 7 — Not for cotton, but for 
groundnut and oil scerls. The buy and then sell to the firms. 

13625. Do they depress the market by selling in Bombay 7 — Only this year we see 
this happening. 

13626. What is the object 7 Is it to lower the price 7 — Yes. 

13627. Is there no competition ? — AH these companies have combined. 
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18628. Do Hie daloh finance the onltivfttors ? — ^Yes; they always finance tb6 
cnltivatore at the soason time, 

13629. Not for cultivation purposen ? — ^Never, 

13630. Is it in order that they may bring the produce to them ? — Yea. 

13631. How are the dalaU themselves financed ? — Some of them have their own 
capital ; some borrow from shroffs. 

13632. Does the Imperial Bank finance shroffs 1 — No. 

13633: Have you any connection with the Imperial Bank ? — No. 

13634. Do you advance on the security of produce and get finance from the central 
bank? — Yes. 

13635. Do you think you would get finance from the Imperial Bank T — If the Depart- 
ment allows, we can get. ^ 

13636. Do you think you would get at a lower rate ? — Yes, 

13637. Have you not moved in the matter ? — No. 

13638. Does the Imperial Bank advance money on the pledge of cotton, seeds, etc.?— 
Yes. 

13639. Professor Kah : What is the rate of interest ? — 6 to 7 cent. 

13640. And what is the rate charged by the co-operative bank ? — 8 per cent. 

18641. Mr. y. X. Mthta : Do you borrow from the urban bank ? — Yes. 

13642. The Chairm^in : And do you advance to the people at a higher rate ? — 
Rb. 9-5-0. 

13643, You say that the greatest defect in all the financing agencies is the high rate 
of interest. Do you refer to the high rate of money-lenders ? — Yes. 

13644. Is the rate of interest ^arged by co-operative societies appreciably less 
It is less looking to the market rate of interest, but looking to the interests of the 
cultivators, it should be still less. 

"13645. How can they advance at lower rates if they cannot Imrrow at cheap rates ? — 
Many banks have surplus money and they invest in Grovemment securities ; if they 
can give us the money, we can help the poor agricultuxista. Ciores of rupees are lying 
idle. 

13646, You say the cultivator needs finance in December-January and again in the 
months when the Government assessment falls due. Does he require the money before 
the crop is actually ripe ? — Yes ; l>ecauBe the inamdars and others, who own lands, collect 
the lease amount in December and January, 

13647. When is the cotton crop ready ? — In March. 

1364B. So people are forced to lx>rrow ? — ^Yes. 

13649. When are Government duos colloclod ? — In April and May, and in some Udukas 
in March and April. 

18660. Is the crop not ready then? — ^Yes; but if the market is low, they 
compdled to sell; they cannot hold it. 

13661. Yon make an interesting suggestion in your statement about grouf^ng viliagea 
and having an agricultural graduate. Is it not done in some areas Not so. 
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13662 . Kot necessarily an agricultural graduate, but some officer looking after the 
societies ; is it not done ? — Not so ; we want a technical and scientific man. 

13653. Do you want a graduate ? — graduate from the Agricultural College. 

13654. Will it not be expensive ? — 1 do not think it will be expensive. If the 
societies are grouped together, they will pay the expenses. Now they have a supervising 
union. 

13656. Instead of having a supervisor, do you want to have an agricultural 
graduate ? — Ho is placed at the disposal of the auditor; he cannot supervise all these 
thirty or forty villages. The agricultural graduate must look to every question of 
agric ultural economics. 

13656. As regards marketing of crops, you say that the agriculturist is compelled to 
sell cotton, but the Indian Central Cotton Committee mode some enquiries and they foujid 
that except in Sind the agriculturist is not compelled to wll his cotton at once ? — In this 
Division, the financial conditions of the agriculturists vary from those of the upcouiitry. 
The cultivators do require money to pay the lease amount to the landlords and the 
rjovernment assessment before harvesting of their crops ; so they are comjielled to sell 
their standing crops to middlemen at the lower price in many villages. No sooner these 
middlemen bring the kupas into market, they comj>el their daluU to sell their dohrun 
at spot ratos even though there is chanee of higher tendency of the market. 

13657. Do not a certain number of people still hold up ? — Very few ; they are big 
agriculturists, 

13658. Not small ? — No ; especially in Hubli taluka and other ialukaa there a-re poor 
agriculturists. 

13659. Is that because there are no godown facilities ? — Yes. 

13660. Besides, 1 think, the system here is that when the cotton is placed in 
the godown, the dulal does the rest and the cultivator goes away ? — Yes. 

13661. Is that the reason why they do not hold ? — There are co-ojwrative sale socie- 
ties ; the dokras are weighed in their presence, and if they want finance, they are advanced 
up to fifty or sixty per ctmt. ; but they .say that so much finance i.s not suftitdent. 

13662. Kven sixty per cent. ? — They say like that, 

13663. You say that five per cent, of the ryot wll the stand ing crop and twenty 
p<?r cent, sell to petty merchanf s. ]>o the remaining 75 j>er cfMit. bring their <;otU)n to 
the market themselves ? — ^Thore are middlemen also. 

13664. What is the percentage of actual njotSy who bring it to the market themselves ? 
— Genuine farmers about 26 to 30 per cent, 

13665. Do these cultivators know the prices of cotton in their village.s -Yes. The 
dalals do intimate them the rates of the market by post whbdi is always delivered once 
or twice in a w'eek within which interval of time the rates are flu<;tuated So, the 
actual rates will be known to them when they come into market. 

13666. Supposing they bring c^otton to the market and there is some dispute, who 
settles it ? — ^The panch, 

13667. Is that a committee of dalals ? — Dalals and buyers. 

13668. Who represents sellers ? — dalals represent cultivators. 

13669. As regards the basis of weight, are you in favour of uniformity ? — Yes. 
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13070. T)o you think the buyers and dalals will agree ? — Yes. 

13671. You say that the rates are not declared openly but settJeil privately between 
the buyer and the dalcU. Does the seller not know the rates he is present in the 

market, he will come to know. 

13672. After the sale ? — Yes. 

13673. I s' he not consulted 1 — Usually he is not. 

13674. Why ? — Because the market rates are not declared before for different quality 
of cotton, but when the market opens, the rates are declared at once, and if the cultivator 
does not want to sell his kapas, he will inform the dalal not to sell the kapas that day. 

13676. Do you always get premium for the improved cott/Ou grown from the agri('ul- 
tural farms and from the seed supplied by you 1 — Yes. 

13676. Do buyers get any premium for t leanliness ? - -Yes ; they also get good prices 
in Bombay. 

13677. Does your society sell only t-ott-on ? — Uotton, some groundnut and wheat. 
13678. Is your staff oc cupied throughout the year ? — Yes. 

13679. Do you think a sale society like yours should confine it^lf entirely to cotton 
and have a separate organisation for each of the other c omnuKlities, or should there he 
one orgaTiisation ? — 1 think there is no harm in including all in one organisation by having 
separate departments, say, cotton department, seed department and groundnut depart- 
ment. The management will bt^ one imder the control of one man and the c harges of 
(tffice establishment will l>e divided. 

13689. In America they go in for one society for each produc e st^parately ? — There 
they have bigger area and extensive agriculture in each commodity. In our division 
the conditions are reverse, and, therefore, it is desirable that all commcxiities sliould Ik‘ 
marketed and sold through one agency. 

13681. Not even groundnut ? — Only groundnut : |)erhaps next year t here will be very 
small area under groundnut. 

13682. Why "t — On aec cuint of heavy loBses this year. 

1368.‘i. Is it because of fall in prices Y — Yes. 

*13684. What is the price now Y — Lost year it was Ks. lo to Ks. 16 ; this year it is 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 10. 

13686, Is it not still a morcc paying crop than Jnar or w heat Y — Not in my opinion. 
Kven cotton is not more paying than juar. 

13686. Will cotton also disappear ? — Perhaps its cultivation will he lessened by some 
thousand acres. 

13687. Does your society suffer from want of adequate finance, or is there no difficulty 
about it ? — As for my business 1 get adequate finance. 

1368B. Ik) cotton growers get adequate finance Y — There are many complaints in 
villages ; they do not get adequate finance, because their credit is limited. 

13689. Have you your own godowiis Y — ^No ; I hav e no godowns. Since last many 
years I have been tr3ring. 

13690. You suggest that Govemmeiit should ativaiue Its. 6(^000 for Huhliand 
Rs. 60,000 for Gadag ? — Yes. • 
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l36dK Would you like that to be in the form of a loan ? — Ves. * 

13692. In how many years is it to be repayable 1 — In twenty years. Kvety yeat 
I am paying Rs. 2,70(> to Rs- 3,000 for godown rent. 

13693. Have you made an attempt to get the loai\ have applitd to the 
Registrar through the Assistant Registrar ; I have not heard anything since the last 
six months. 

13694. Have cUitals private godowns ? — Yes. This year J have suffereii heavy losses 
on account of lack of godown facilities, I'.c., mj' business also suffered to a great extejit. 
And the Municipality is not giving me a piece of land. There is no land, mid they aiv 
< thinking of shifting the market to another pla< e, but that is under contemidation ainee 
the last ten or fifteen years. The present market is thickly occupietl by the dalalH. 

13695. You say that you are proposing to establish (o-operative giiuiing f/o'tnries 
in a group of villages ; do you tind any difficultieH ? — No. 

13696. Are there not many gins ? — Not in the interior. 

13697. i)o you think the agrieulturists will agree to s(dl liu( instead of |t 

is more paying to sell lint ; and if they stu* the lieneht, they will agree. 

13698. Would there l>e no opposition on the part of the agri( ultnrists or the buyers ? — 
Why should the buyers oppose ? 

13699. 8omeb(Kly said that buyers prefer to buy hipcus h('caus<‘ tlu^y aje sure alxuit 
the quality ? — I have suggested the serviees of an agrh ultural grad wale, and h(*. will grade 
the kapa^\ They will get their own seed, and they will have < onfidejiee in our setwl, and 
the carUge will be saved. There is much profit in selling lint. We shall also avoid 
competition if we have our ouji pressing and ginning factories. V\V shall send samples 
to raillovimcrs, and we shall l)e saved all the pressing and ginning <hHrges. 

' J3700. In Dr. Mann’s statement he hH<l given < ertain figures about your sale society. 

From that it seems that since 1925-26 the number of dokran grafted has fallen from 15,006 
to 581 and the percentage of graded dokroH to the total dokraft is 3 ' 4. Is there any si^cial 
reason for this? — V^ariatioii of quality and the lower tendency of the future market; 
all the bad cotton was rejected from the auction. The quality received was not 
uniform and the raU‘s at the outset of tlie season were high and profitable to the 
cultivators. Taking all these into consideration verj carefully, my society thought it 
desirable with a view to profiteering its members and with their cf>n8tuit it tritxi to 
dispose of it in one lot without grading at best rate possible. 

13701. Was most of the colton that came to the society bad ? — Yes, on account of 
early rains, the quality was not uniform and there were stains also in the kapas. 

13702. Mr. Kaviat : In this district in addition to the village aowcar and the 
co-operative society you have dalaU also as the financing agen<‘y ? — Yes. 

13703. That is to say, there are three financing agencies. Is that^ood for the district 
or bad for the district ? — When there are no proper faxulities for giving finance at cheap 
rates, the present three sources are better, because the agriculturists can get money at 
the time they need . 

13704. You say the standing crop«»ere a security to the sowcars and they are a security 
to the dalals also. How is that so ? — One aowcftr takes the security and he distributes 
mon^ among certain number of cultivators and he takes the money from the daM. 
He is responsible to the dalal to bring all the cotton from certain villages, 8o the dAtlal 
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and the village metchant or the village money-lender combine together and do this 
business. That is the system. 

13706. Is it possible in the near future to eliminate the dalal as a financing 
agency ? — Unless the co-operative credit societies reduce their rate of interest to 5 or 
6 per cent., it is impossible to eliminate those middlemen from the villages as a 
financier. 

13706. In the suggestions which you have made alx>ut market ing, many of the reforms 
you suggest are concerning marketing organisation and not the question of additional 
finance. Why cannot the sale society bring into force certain reforms "with regard to the 
customs and usages prevailing here ? It is all a question of improving the present usages. 
Can you not do that by propaganda or some other methods ? — If the Provintdal Bank 
or the (jcntral })ank helps me in opening ginning factories I have suggested, I think 
1 shall be able to do mucli work. 

13707. The Chairnuin : Will you be able to do away with the market practice ? 
— Of course. I shall try my best to introduce scientific marketing. 

13708. Will not the buyers combine and give you trouble as they have done in the 
past ?'- If we introduce a scientific market w'hieh is in the bmia fide interest of growers 
and conBumerg, I think there will l>e no opposition. 

13709. Mr. Kamat : Your suggestions arc more ginning factories ? — Yes. 
Please refer to my written statement about the co-operative ginning factories in the 
interior. 

13710. I do not know why private eiit/er]>rise is not < oming in for opening ginning 
factories. They are small concerns costing about Rs. 16,000. Is there not euflicieut 
finance with the merchants that they do not open these ginning fac tories ? — Some 
individuals have ginning factories. 

13711. But you are looking to the Provincial Bank ? — I want that < ertain area should 
come into co-operation and that the factory should b<^ controlled by the cutton sale 
society as a co-operative society. 

13712. You are looking to the Bombay Provincial Co-optnative Bank for your finance, 
when probably there are private people here, w'ho can open ginning factories, if they are 
really paying. But if it is not paying to the private people, how will it be paving to the 
co-operative bank 7 — Here we have members of the society. There arc five thousand 
members in the society. They are all shareholders of the ginning factory. They will 
bring their cotton to the ginning factory in their own circle, and sufficient and detailed 
information is already submitted in my written statement. 

13713. So you have to show that the thing which is not jx)8sible for the private man is 
possible and profitable to the co-operative bank, otherw ise what is the use of asking for 
finance from the Provincial Bank ? — It depends on the workers. I-ot the Provincial Bank 
give me four or five ginning factories, and I shall show that it is a profitable concern, and 
afterwards they will be ready to give finance. Here there is no competition. Here the 
shareholders are members of the cotton sale society and the ginning factory as well, and 
they will bring their cotton to the ginning factory. 

13714. Your second suggestion is about Rs. 60,000 loan for warehouses at Hubli and 
Gadag. Here again, ore there no big merchants who can invest Rs. 50,Q00 for building 
godowns and charge rents, if that investment is profitable ? — It is profitable. } am 
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giving Rs. 3,000 rent for godownw every year. But I am not sure whether they will 
(^ome continuously to me or go to somebody. I want godowns or warehousos solely U> 
give help to the cotton sale society. 

13715. As regards this agricultural graduate^ apart from other things which you expect 
from him, I want to know how he will solve the question of finance of twenty villages ? 
You say that if your suggestion is acted upon, the question of hiiance will also l)e solve<l. 
Do you mean to say that by merely appointing an agricultural graduate, your difficulties 
about finance will be overcome ? — I want siKJcially an agricultural graduate to carry out 
the propaganda work as stated in my written statement and also grade the cotton in 
the interior ginning factories. 

13716. In this leaflet, which you have jtist placed in our hand, you say there is some 
difficulty alx>ut the recognition of your Kumpta and Upland ('otlon in Bombay markets. 
What is exactly the difficulty ? — There are three important eontra('ts in Bombay, viz,. 
Broach, Omra and Southern Hedge contrai ts. The Southern Hedge contract is not 
traded in on the Bombay market ; it is practically a dead eoiitra<“t. Now the ICast India 
Cottt)n Association have included our Kuiiij)ta and Upland cottons under the Southern 
Hedge (umtract, which is for all practical purposes a dead contract. Thesi^ Kumpta 
and Upland cottons are far superior in quality, staple and test to most of the (^ott^on now 
tenderable against Broach Hedge contract, such as, Dholeras, Kalagin, etc. 

13717. iVxe you fighting with the East India Association ? — Yes ; they have a charter 
from the Government. I have made repeated represtmtatioiis to the East India (Jotton 
Association requesting them to (.‘onsider the legitimate and longstanding grievances of the 
growers and traders of these Kumpta and Upland cottons by allowing their cottons 
to be tendertxl against Broach. .\nd lately, 1 am informed that they have appointed a 
committee to go into the matter and settle the disputt'. 

13718. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You said in reply to the Chairman that at present you get 
as much money as you want from the urban bank. But the Director of Agriculture 
wrote to us four or five months ago saying that the Hubli Sale Society could not get enough 
finance. May we take it that that is past history and the position is now changefl ? — 
Yes. 

13719. You have suggested overhauling of the system of finance in villages. Have 
you any other suggestions to make, besides wliat you have mentioned, with regard to the 
overhauling of the system of finance T — Looking to the condition of the people, 1 think 
there should be a close supervision over the use of the loan. I c^annot suggest any other 
thing. 

13720. About arrangements for pooling of the cotton throughout the season, you say 
that if ginning factories are started in the interior it would be better. Do you think 
people would agree to pool ? — There is no liarm. There are three qualities of cotton, 
viz., Mallad, Gadinad and Belaval. Gadbiad quality gives more |>crcentage of lint than 
Mallad quality, and the Belaval quality gives less percentage of lint than the Gadinad 
and Mallad quality. But there is no harm if they are mixed up after ginning. Buyers 
will have full confidence in purchasing our cotton. 

13721. What exactly is the arrangement for receiving payment from the buyers. 
Does it take a very long time ? — In Hubli there is no difficulty. 

13722. In Gadag ?-~There, I think, they take one week or so. 

13723. In the meantimo the dalal or your society will have to find money r — Yes 
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1.1724. Is it possible U) ijitrodoce any system of trade bills ? — The Imperial l^ank do 
not allow the co-operative banks to deal in demand drafts. The urban bank had a fight 
with the Imperial Bank last year. 

13725. You have been doing the work of sc^d distribution and that is intended to 
facilitate your sale work and to improve the motion. From another note 1 find the sale 
society cannot do much of seed improicment work as there is not enoug)i finance. Is it a 
fact that you have asked for assistanc e from the lixlian Central Ikitton Committee ? — Not 
in that sense. Everyw'herc 1 have l>een suflering losses of thousands of rupees owing to 
fiuetuations in prices. 

13726. What is the form of assistance you required from the Indian Central Cotton 
CommitU^e ? Is it a sort of a subsidy ? — Yes ; they have given that assistance. 

13727. Have you not sufficient finance to buy seed ?~We have to pay 8 per cent, 
interest, and 1 want money from the Indian Central Cotton Committee without 
interest. 

13728. W'hat do you think of the scheme which they have adopted in F^gypt 
for financing and marketing of cotton ?~-l think, it is not possible here, and that is why 
I have mode an alternative suggestion of starting giiming facbjrics. 

’ 137 2U. The Chairman : Why is it not practicable here ? — There tliey have a new' 
market and a new system and god owns and w'areViousing facilities ; here we have 
hor^litary dalaU from hundreds of years ; tliey have their own <‘lients and they 
have given them loans and they are under the thumb of dahth. So by opening ginning 
factories we can do something. 

13730. FroJesHOr Kale : How much iutcrest do you < liargc on advances U» 
cultivators ? — Hs. 9-fi. 

13731. Is it your experience that holdijig up of < otton may turn out to be a gamble 
sometimes ? — Not so always. We must see to the tendenej^ of the market, and if it is 
adv'isable to hold up cot ton, W'e must do it. For instance, no^v the rate of cotton has gone 
down, and this is the time to hold up. 

13732. It may happen that yom* gains may Ix^ set ofi by losses on account of a fall 
in prices when you hold ? — When the rates reach the low^est bottom, there is iio fear of 
holding up the cotton. 

13733. What is your experience so far ? — There is some point ; now’ the Kumpta 
(■otton is valued at Rs. 250 ; it cannot go lielow Rs. 250. 

13734- Mr. Buckley : Have you the gift of deciding that the rates of cotton will not 
go below' a certain point ?— The market rates have gone k) 14 to 15 cent-a, and many 
people say that> this is the lowest. When the market is considerably low, that is the 
time for holding. 

13735. W^hat has been your experience ? Have you on the whole lost or gained by 
holding up the cotton ? — Those who have held up cotton in better market expecting 
further rise in the market have sufierod . 

13736. What about others? — Others have gained. 

13737. Have you any figures, say, for last five years, to show whether people on the 
whole have lost or gained by holding ? — 1 shall give you approxunate figures of the 
market. I shall submit to the Committee whatever information I have. 
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You say that in the Dharwar- American tract there is no rotation at all, 
but 0ie cotton is grown year after year. What is the effect of that ? — No crop and the 
yield i« reduced. 

13t39. You said that the cultivators in the villages have no information as regards 
the rise and fall in the market, but in other places we have l>een told that many of the 
cultivators now*a-daya are able to find it out ? — When they come to the market place on 
any occasion, they try to find out. 

13740. Professor Kale : Do they come the market ? — On many occasions they d<» 
come to the market, and the available information is given to cultivators. 

13741. The Chairman : Is it not published anywhere ? — It is not published by the 
Market Committees, but some local newspapt'rs collect the informat ion from market and 
publish in their weekly, 

13742. Professor Kale : Do tliey not get i< from newspapers ? — Yes, they get, but 
most of them are illiterate. 

13743. They can get the information from others V- -How can they go to others ? 

13744. 1 understand that some adulteration is practised by cultivators with regaivl 

to kapas ‘t — Y()h. 

13745. H<ov can you then blame the dalal or the buyer when be insists upon certain 
allow’ance.s ? — Jn that cas*r I < amiot blame the buyer. On the contrary, lie is justified in 
insisting upon ( crtain allowance for inferior <‘ot1on, 

1374fi. You say that one of the tlefects in the existing system of marketing is that, 
dokras are weighed after sales are tdTected. How does it a<l versely affect the cultivator ? — 
This is the long-standing market system ; if the dokras are weighed correctly, the 
cultivators are not affec ted . 

13747. If the weigbment is correct, how will it ufT(‘<‘t the cultivaU»r ? — 1 cannot say 
anything in this respect. 

13748. Docs the cultivator suffer from it ? — 1 cannot say that. 

13749. You have said it is a flefect ? — The society takes the weighment before the 
sales are matle and the market is weigliing after the sales are made. The difference bet- 
ween the. market syst4'm and the cotton sale s4K iety’R system is show'll. So, I cannot say 
anything more than this. 

13760. The co-operative (otton sale .soiueties, we are told, sell the cotton of 
non-members also. Why do you sell a non-membt^r's cotton ? — He is a prospective 
member. In order to attract liiTii into the Movement, we* sell the cotton of 
non-members. 

13751. Mr. Buckley : In your statement you say that a farmer should not live on 
anybody but on. himself ?— Yes. 

1.3752. Turning to your suggestion about an agricultural graduate working amongst 
a group of 20 villages, why do you insist on Government paying him ? Would it not be 
possible to bear the < ost of this agricultural graduate among.st these 20 villages ? — For 
some time Government must pay. 

13753. You do not think it would be feasible for these 20 villages to bear the cost from 
the beginnin^^ ? — No. AfUr they are well trained and are showm that there is some 
profit and^ithey are gainers, we can change it. Up to that time, the Government must 
bear the cost. 
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13754. Would you then qualify this Government aid as for a time only ? — Yea* 

13755. You make a point here that co-operative sale societies should chiefly oonsist of 
farmers. May I take it that at present there are many non-farmers ? — It is not so. 
It may be 2 to 5 per cent. Formerly when the society was started, at that time some 
non-agriculturists were taken . After that whatever membership is there, they are all 
cultivators. 

13766. At the present time are there more cultivators than non- cultivating 
members T — Yes. 

13757. And you want to emphasize that this should remain so ? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew. ) 

Professor S. G. BERI, M.A., B.E.S., Karnatak College, Dharwar. 

Reply to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1. — (a) The average agriculturist has very little capital of his own and obtains 
finance for meeting his cultivation expenses from the following lending agencies : — 

(i) Money-lenders. —Inspitc of the progres.s made by the Co-operative Credit 
Movement the money-lender continues to occupy a large portion of the field of agricultural 
finance. The more elastic financial methods of the .wiccar who allows credit for any 
purpose, the legacy of the old indebtedness of the ryot who is thus under the control of 
the money-lender and the limited progress made by the Co-operative Credit Movement 
so far as compared to the total needs of agricultural finance are some of the factors that 
account for the predominance of the professional class of money-lenders. While the 
raonopedy of the money-lender has been definitely challenged and his rate of interest has 
been somewhat lowered, he continues to l>o the indispensable financier of the peasantry. 
Wo would do well to romeml>er this basic fact specially in connection with the legislative 
policy of the State towaixls the money-lender. 

(ii) 'Co-OFERATTVE CREDIT SociEiTES. — The co -Operative credit society is playing 
a part of increasing importance in finamdng agriculture, specially so far as current needs 
are concemod. Some of limitations have already been noticed. 

(tti) Dalals and Adtyas. — In some cases middlemen, dealers and merchants advance 
loans for cultivation expenses so as to ensure the sale of the commercial crops so raised 
through them on a commission basis. This applies especially to commercial crops like 
cotton and gnmudnut that oi'cupy considerable areas in this district. 

(iv) Indigenous Bankers. — ^Thero are a few indigenous bankers other than the 
professional money-lenders and dealers who advance money to cultivators. Their 
dealings are, however, mostly confined to advances to middlemen merchants. 

(v) Government Loans. — Government taccavi loans are advanced for meeting current 
needs of cultivation generally in famine areas and backward tracia xmder the Agricul- 
turists* Loans Act of 1884. 

(5) Fob Capital and Pebjaanent Improvements. — As the Agricultural Commission 
point out » contention confirmed by Mr. Darling’s enquiry in the Punjab, •the Indian 

Professor S. G. Beri» 



agrIMturist very infrequently borrows for permanent and capital impro\^meuta such as, 
buniU]^, fencing, sinking of wells, reclamation of land from deep weeds, etc. Where they 
are undertaken at all, the finance is supplied by the following agencies : — (i) Money- 
lenders, {ii) Co-operative credit societies: — These generally lend largely for current 
needs, though sometimes also for the purposes above specified. Irrigation, bunding and 
fencing societies which are still in their infancy are extending the use of loan funds for 
such puiposes. {Hi) Land mortgage banks : — ^These have already been started in some 
districts of the Freaidency including Dharwar. Long-term loans for the improvement 
of land, etc., are a special feature of the aims and objec^ts of such banks. It is too early 
to pronounce judgment on this aspect, of the work of these banks which have begun to 
function only recently, (iv) Government taccm'x Government taccavi loans under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 are advanced for the above purposes, though the 
total amount so advanced is not at all commensnrato with the needs of the agriculturists. 
This is partly due to the inevitable elasticity of a Government lending agency and partly 
due to the paucity of ideas regarding land iinpix)vement. The former defect is largely 
remedied by the issue of such loans through the co-operative agency to members of 
co-operative societies. The utilisation of the agency of the newly started land mortgage 
banks for the same purpose is also highly desirable. 

(c) Famine Finanob.— D hanvar district does not present the problem of famine 
finance as acutely as the neighbouring district of Bijapur. 'As stated above, the machinery 
of Government taccavi for the issue of loans for ciiiTent needs is of special value in times 
of famine, and is freely put into operation b}" t'tovernment. It is not easy to say whether 
and how far the agricadturist borrows s}w:*citically for the paAunent of land revenue. 
Complaints are still heard that the syste<n of revenue collecdions in resixjot of instalmentB 
and the time when they fall due and also in respect of the enforcement of the rules 
regarding suspension and r<uui8Hion of land revenue quite apart from its incidence, is not 
sufficiently elastic and increases indebtedness. In a few cases an agriculturist may 
borrow for paying land revenue if he wishes to withhold his produce and to wait for the 
market to take a favourable turn. This is as it should lx?. 

Rates oe intekest charge n : — 

Ix^nding agen( v Range of the rate of interest 

Co-operative societies . . 9-fi to 12-8 (10-15 is the most common 

rate). 

Government taccavi (advaiice<l through 

co-operative societies) . . 7-13. 

Money-lenders , . 12 to 25 according to the security opered. 

The rate charged by them on loans against the mortgage of land varies from 12 to 18, 
while that charged on the loans against the deposit of ornaments is usually about 12. 
Wherever co-operative societies have been functioning for some years, the rates of interest 
have been reduced by three to five points. It is common knowledge that exorbitant 
rates are charged by the Pathan or Kabuli money-lenders wrho are not altogether absent 
from the Dharwar district. 

Security. — F or small loans (under, say, 600) co-operative societies accept personal 
security of the borrower supplemented by that of two solvent sureties. For larger loans 
Iftnd mortgages are accepted. The money-lender favours the security of land and oma- 
mexits but also lends on the personal bond signed by the borrower. Standing crops 
«e also pledged as security especially when advances are made against them by adiyas 
and daidU aind exporting firms. 

Ito Y 106—66 
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Conditions attaohino to sue e Loans. — lu the last caiie as well as in the case of lowifi 
issued by money-lenders a usual condition, specific or implied, is that the produce when 
harvested should be sold through tbe lender. The borrower is thus committed in advauoe 
and loses his freedom of action in respect of the marketing of his produce. In fact, there 
is a very close relation between indebtedness and marketing and the latter cannot well 
be improved unless the machinery for lending undergoes a corri^sponding change. 

The Imperial Bank of India : — This Bank has a branch at Hubli. But it does not 
advance any loans dii’ectly to cultivators. It gives accommotiation only to dealers and 
merchants against hn-ndiL ornaments, promissory notes or hypothecation of goods. 

The joint stock banks : — These banks, as a rule, function generally in urban areas and 
the security of land is not suitable to their commercial banking functions. In urban areas 
loans are sometimes advanced against the security of ornaments for agricultural purposes. 
In the case of bigger co-operative hnaucing agencies cash credits are given to them by 
some of the jjrominent joint stock banks. 

I)efkot.s in the existing system of aghicctltuual Finance. — The most glaring 
defect of the existing syst-om of agiicultural finance — and this is also largely true of indus- 
trial finance — is the high rates of interest payable on loans. Anirdhing like 10 to 12 per 
cent, is too high a rate for the agriculture and industry to l)ear in view of their low 
productive capacity, much more, rates higher than these. In this respect the money- 
lender is the worst offender, next < ome the (‘o-ojx^rative societies and lastly Government 
taccnin. The rates charged on faccari loans are on the whole fair, though a further 
redm tiou is a desideratum. 

The i auses of the high rates of interest rates may be found partly in the shortage of 
supply of capital and partly in the lack of organisation among borrowers. In the ease 
of many of the loans there is a large element of risk and the high rate is largely an insur- 
ance against risk. The shortage of capital in relation to the demand for it is partly the 
result of the small margin of savings in the case of the bulk of the population and of the 
low national dividend and partly the persistence of the hoarding habit about which more 
anon. 

SriSClAI. DEFECTS IN THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF AtlRICULTUEAE FINANCE.— 

(t) The Professionae Money-lender. — The (lefeets of his system are well known. 
Its most serious fault is that it supplies uueontrolletl credit devoid of any educational 
value and thus never offers a fair chance to the borrower to l)e solvent and to be fre^ 
from debt. Other defects are that the money-lender is free from any obligation to 
mainta(in and supply his accounts to the borrower in preserilwd form. Moreover, 
thanks to the disintegration of the village community and its control over the 
money-lender and thanks to the increased facilities for recovery of debt through the 
machinery of civil courts the scales are heavily in favour of the money-lender in his 
dealings with the isolated, needy and illiterate ryot. As will be shown later on the 
only notable attempt made to regulate these dealings, viz,, the Bekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Belief Act of 1879 as amended by subsequent statutes, has by no means solved the 
problem, nay, it has created new complications of its ovni. It is by no means my intention 
to suggest a policy of ‘ down with the money-lender.* His resources, his thrift and his 
wide buaineas knowledge are far too valuable to be set aside lightly and a well-devised 
attempt to utilise them in a comprehensive scheme of rural credit must be made in the 
interest of rural prosperity. 

Pro/easor S O , Beri , 
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(^1) Co-OPBEATiVE Finabtob. — I n certain respects co-operative linance ia superior to 
thai anppLied by the money-lender. It supplies controlled credit and pOBseses high 
adoptive value especially in respect of keeping down unproductive expenditure. It 
also eij^bles the borrowers to organise effectively, to obtain credit on reasonable terms 
and to remove competition among them. Of course, it is not as elastic and facile as that 
provided by the money-lender, but this is a merit rather than a defect. Nevertheless, the 
system of co-operative finantie, as it is administered to-day, is not free from several 
defects. Delay and red-tape in advancing loans, favouritism especially in favour of 
committee members, inadequate finance, unpunctual repayments, want of proper super- 
vision over the objects for which a loan is ostensibly taken and more serious occaaionable 
lapses are some of the drawbacks of the system. With proper supervision and education 
of the members in t^o-operative principles most of the defects are capable of being 
considerably minimised and most people will agree with the opinion of the Agricultural 
Commission that “ the greatest hope for the salvation of the rural masses from their 
crushing burden of debt lies in tlie gmwth and spread of a well-organised (\>-(>perative 
Movement *’ and that “ if eo -nix' ration tails, there will fail the best hope f<jr rural India 
While it is highly desirable that the control should be from within the Mt)ve!ment and 
that no efforts should he spared to evolve an effic ient non-official agency for the purpose, 
even the moat enthusiastic ad voeate of non-offieial coi\trol must submit himself to the 
painful necessity of increasing for some time the official staff in t be interest of the 
stability and health of the (^o-opiTative Movement. An i ven greater need is, however, 
in respca.'t of education, general and co-operative, and the Movement will rest on the 
foundatioiis of sand if this jieed is not pr()])ei ly attended to. 

{Hi) iiovEKNMKNT Taccavi Loans. — Loans under the Taccavi Acts have never proved 
themselves to be popular and whatever may be done to improve the system of ad\'ancing 
loans through the direct agency of the State they can hardly t>e cxtaji ted t^) supply 
satisfactory rural credit. They are undoubtedly useful for meet big an emergency like 
iamiuc or floods ami also in backward tracts peopled by tribes like the ///o7.v. I'here 
are, liowev^er, two ways in which especially loans for the permanent improvement of laml 
can la* used to greater advantage, riz,. the ust^of the co-operative agency and particularly 
the newly started land mortgage banks for the issue of such loaiis and an intensive propa- 
ganda for land improvement. It is proposed later that suite l>le tinarndn) help to the 
agriculturists t!an l>e given by Government by making a part of its surplus cash available 
for short periods and by the purchase by Government of the debentures of the laud 
mortgage banks. To conclude, the system of Government loans directly administered 
by the Revenue Department can hardly be relied upon for the satisfaction of the normal 
needs of the agriculturists and it will always contain some element of red-tape and lack 
in educative influence quite apart from the possibility of grave financial risk to the 
Government in case the policy of relaxation of precautions and restrictions is carrieti 
beyond certain limits. 

Co-ordination among the various C redit Agencies. — No systematic plan has been 
devised in the past for effecting a proper co-ordination among the various credit agencies. 
In this connection the following suggestions may be made. 

{%) Co-ordination among the Co-opeeattve hdciETiES.— There should be a better 
co-ordination than what exists at present between the various types of agricultural 
societies, such as credit, cattle-breeding, sale, purchase, etc. There should be a federation 
of such societies in a taluka and it should buy the agricultural requisites for the members 
of societies and well their produce or pass on the orders to the member sale societiea. The 
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credit Bociety Mbould, wberever poasible, advance credit in Jcind, any an improved plough 
or ieed« or a pair of bullocks, these being purchased through the taluka federation* So 
also, it is necessary for the rural credit society and the land mortgage bank to work in 
union with each other, for example, say the latter should take over the old debts of a 
member and the former should give him the necessary credit facilities for his agricultiiral 
operations. There is also no proper co-ordination between the district central banks and 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank. The latter should be a true Apex Bank and avoid 
as far as possible the direct financing of primary societies. A special point of oo-ordina- 
tion arises in connection between the sale society on the one hand and the primary credit 
society and the District Central Bank on the other. It is desiiable that a system should 
be devised under which the sale society would act as the agent of the District Bank and 
receive payment for it and advance money against deposit of goods to the cultivator being 
a member of a credit society in c lose consultation with the primary credit society and the 
District Bank, thus eouipleting the chain of advances and reco\ cries. It may also be 
suggested that interlending among the Provincial Banks should l>c systematically 
encouraged. 

(tt) Co-oKi>iNATiojJ betwee:n Uoverkment Ta(.c’\m LoA^s AX)> Co-operative 
Societies. — It has been suggested above that m noimal times these loans sliould bt* 
advanced only through a co-operative s<»cjety. Where a good sodety exists no one 
should get those loans unless he becomes a mcinl«.‘T of it. The tiruuic ial help to land 
mortgage banks by Government will be dealt with bitei . It may 1 h‘ suggested hert' that 
Government should help the agriculturist througli the (o-operative agency in the 
following ways : * 

(i) By allowing well -managed distiict «entiftl and urban c o-o}R*iat ise hanks to manage 
the district treasuricB or sub- treasuries on the same term-! as the ImjKwial Bank or in the 
alternative placing a (’crtain proportion of the cash balances at the dir^po&al of such banks 
to enable them to finance agric ulture at marketing aud other staues (short-term loans) 
at lower rates of interest. I think that the time is rijie foi- such state recognition of, 
and help to, the co-operative organisation. 

(//) The possibility of introducing in India, an ith suitable moilittc atiou, the lilgyptian 
Scheme of loans on the'seeurity of cotton to assist the small prcnlucor should be carefully 
considered. The Indian Central Cotton Committee have rdready made a move m 
the matter and the Banking Enquiry Committee may bc‘ cxpintcd to mak(‘ useful 
recommendations regarding Go vein mental assistance towards the construction of 
godownfl, and Government deposits in various banks, co-operative and joint stock, so 
as to enable them to encash the warehouse certificates. 

(ui) Co-ORDINATIOK BKTW’KEN PrOFESBIONAI. MoNEY-LENUEBS AND THE OTHER UnITS 
OF THE Credit System. — ^This seems about the most difficult problem of co-ordination. 
State policy has hitherto been directed towards more or less undermining the influence 
of the money-lender. The latter has, however, survived the attacks aimed at him and 
continues to be the indispensable financier in extensive rural areas. The new policy of 
tJie future must therefore seek U> make him an integral part of the machinery of rural 
finance. The mortgage bonds to lx> issued by^ the land mortgage banks will no doubt 
offer him a safe investment, though so long as the rural rates of interest remain high he 
would not look upon them as a remunerative investment. It has already been said above 
that the high rates charged by money-lenders are to be looked upon as an Insutanoe 
agaiiut bad debts and as a payment for the worries and expenses of the renewal of debts 
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And^Hieir recovery. Wliile it ia abeolutely necessary to introduce equity of dealings 
beti^esgs him and the borrower, it may be urged that reasonable facilities should 
also be given to him in the letter of recovery. Money-lenders should also bo 
encouraged by Government guarantee of interest or otherwise to finance industries 
other than agriculture or to themselves invest their capital in them. The most suitable 
indristries for this purpose are those connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption and export such as cotton-gmning, decortication of groundnuts, 
rice milling and husking, also manufacture of agi*icultural implements, etc. The grant of 
reasonable facilities (including the offer of arbitration) for recoveries proposed above 
should be made conditional upon the money-lender submitting himself to certain provi- 
sions of the Money-lenders Act such as, the keeping of accounts, charging of a certain 
statutory maximum rate of interest, etc. Whore a money-lender ad vances a loan to a 
person who is already a member of a co-oj>erative credit society, he should be required 
to notify his loan as also its subsequent recovery to the society concerned on pain of for- 
feiting his dues if he fails to comply with this piovision. This would lx* in the interest 
of both the co-operative society as well as the money-lender. 

(iv) Go -ordination iK^tween indigenous bankers (other than professional money- leiwiers) 
and other credit agencies will be dealt with later on. 

(v) Co -0111)1 KATio>’ WITH JoiKT (STOCK Banks (including the imperial Bank). — 
These banks will perhaps ever remain imsiutable agencies for direi*t loans to cultivators. 
They can render useful service, however, by offering cash credits and discotmtiug facilities 
to co-0£)erative banks and by making advances against warehouse certificates issued by 
approved godo\^-ns, etc. As the Imperial Bank enjoys a large amount of Government 
l>atronage, it should t)e required by statute to offer these facilities subject to suitable 
precautions. Insurance Companies and I’rust Funds should l>e required to invest a certain 
minimum amount of their funds in bonds issued by land mortgage banks. So also the 
system, adopted in Bengal, and to some extent in Bombay, of interlending between 

. oo-operativc banks and tlie joint stock banks should be iiirth(?r iw tended. 

Question 2. — (i) Methods ok mabketino.— (u) In the villager the cultivator sells his 
pioduce to the petty dealer or to or through the aowcar to whom he has often pledged his 
crops in advance at the time of borrowing. In the rice -growing tracts especially, the 
cultivator sells his produce in the nearest market (weekly) where he takes it in small 
headloads. ( 6 ) Intermediate between the village and big markets like those at Gadag 
and Hubli there are smaller markets like those at Navalgund, Haveri, Aliir, Kanebennur, 
etc. Here, say, the cultivator of cotton may sell his produce through a dalal or to gins 
or to sale societies, (c) In the bigger markets of Gadag and Hubli, the bigger cultivators 
or those who have received advances from dalals on condition of selling their produce 
through them and the petty dealers and merchants who have bought in the smaller 
markets are the sellers. The sales are usually effected through dalals or through the 
'Cotton sale societies to mill agents or exporting firms’ agents or to other dalals. 

(n) Defects. — ^Though the co-oporative sale organisation is improving the marketing 
facilities, it is yet largely true to say that the cultivator fails to get a fair price and a square 
deal for his produce. There is a close connection, as said above, between indebtedness 
and other cash payments such as the rent and land revenue on the one hand and defective 
marketing on the other. Indebtedness deprives the agriculturist of his freedom of 
aoHon, while the need for cash payments forces him to effect a hasty sale of his produce. 
The absence of suitable godowns and of the system of advances against warehouse receipts 
makes matters worse still. The cultivator has to accept what price he can get and has 
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to submit himtteif to ^leveral unautborised deductions and other malpractices* The 
establishment of sale societies not only for the sale of cotton but lor all agrioultiiral 
produce supplemented by suitable marketing legislation on the lines of the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act and the provision of godowns and encashment of warehouse receipts 
are the principal directions of marketing reform. This can be effected the more speedily 
if the Agricultural Commission's recommendation, that a marketing officer should be 
appointed in every Province, were put into execution.’ The cotton sale societies, which 
are the most flourishing among the sale societies, have hardly captured more than a small 
fraction of the total market and it is necessary to forge ahead in the direction of co- 
operative sale. A proper co-ordination between the sale society, the credit society and 
the district bank, as suggested above, is essential for aucce.ss. 

{Hi) Pools, KTC.—The ponsibility of forming pools on a co-oiierative system should be 
fully explored. Marketing <‘ontracts should l)c made by individual members of credit 
wicieiicK with the sjile soi iety to the effect that they would sell their produce through 
it under the pool system. Warehouses and cotton gins should be establi-shed in mofusail 
areas where grading should take place and the produce should be sold act^ording 
to Haraples (graded) through the central sale society, delivery l)eing given at a 
suitable centre. A preliminari’ propaganda to induce the cultivator to accept the pool 
system as l)eing most beneficial to him should be carried by the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments and the co-operative societies. The services of expert 
graders should be lent free of charge by Government, at any rate in the initial stages 
of the experiment. A federation of all the sale societies dealing in a particular staple, 
say cotton, as in the case of the jute sale societies of Bengal, should Ije effected so as 
to establish more direct contact l^tween the mofumnil areas and provincial centres 
like Bombay. 

(ip) Pabt played by different classes of Banks and Bankers and Merchants, 
BTO. — *Toint stock banks exist only in central places and a branch of the Imperial Bank 
has only l)een recently established at Hubli. This branch offers cash credit facilities, 
overdraft, discounting of hundis and godown advances to merchants and dealers, shroffs 
and daiaU. The latter also make advances against goods to the cultivators during 
marketing. Tlie advances made by them during cultivation have been already noted. 
Big indigenous bankers’ firms do not deal directly with the tmltivator but give advances 
to or discount the hundis of dealers and merchants. 

Question 3. — V^alue per acre of different classes of land. — Dharwar district 
is usually divided into three tracts, (t) the Yerinad (the eastern black cotton soil tract), 
(u) the Gadinad or the intermediate transition tract, andjtn) the Malnad or the red 
soil rice tract. The value of land differs in these different tracts. 

The factors that affect the value of land are fertility, lay-out and situation of the l^d 
irrigation facilities (natural ^d artificial), the crops grown, the prices of crops, permanent 
improvements on the land, etc. In addition to tliese the value of land is also infiuenced 
by the land hunger of the people partly due to the absence of other suitable occupations 
for the majority of the people and partly due to the traditional sentiment in favour of 
land. Speculation also, especially during and since the war in cotton tracts, ha^been a 
factor of aome importance in determining land values. Under these circumstances, the 
capital and rental value of the land must be discounted to some extent before it can be 
accepted as a true index of its productive capacity. 

iS. G, BfT%. 
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Qt'BtfmDK 4 , — La2^i> Mobtoaok Bajsks. etc. — A laud mortgage bank has re<‘ently been 
eftabliihad in the Dhanrar district. It has not, however, begun to function properly. 
It will undertake the issue of loans for debt redemption, improvement of land and 
methods of cultivation and the purchase of costly agricultural implements and machinery. 
Its working capital will be derived from the shares taken by borrowers and the loans 
received from the Provincial Co-operative Bank wliich will issue additional debentures 
enjoying guaranteed rate of interest. The Government of Bombay will purchase some 
of the debentures themselves. Loans will be made on first mortgages up to a limit of 
50 per cent, of the value of land mortgaged. An expert valuer of land has alrea<ly 
been appointed by the Government. The whole scheme will he p^o^dsionally worked 
by the Provincial Co-opetative Bank pending the eventual establishment of an apex 
mortgage bank. ^ 

It may be suggested that the working capital of the bank should also consist of deposits 
received for not less than five years. The District Central Bank and the urban banks 
should be allowed to lend to land mortgage societies such part of their deposits as have 
been received for periods not leas than, say, three years. Land debentures should not be 
issued by the local banks as the experience of Madras has amply demonstrated. This 
should be done by a (central agency, preferably an ax>ex land mortgage bank, for the whole 
province. These bonds should carry a Government guarantee for interest. Government 
should go further and subscrilx* to a portion of the delxnitures floated by the central 
organisation and issue through the agency of land mortgage banks iarravi loans for long- 
terms. The Federal Farm Loan system now in operation in the United States should 
be carefully studied with a view' to introducing some of its featiires in this Presidency. 
While the need for land mortgage banks organised on co-operative lines is im|)erative, the 
greatest- possible care and circumspection are necessary both in their inauguration and 
conduct to prevent the possibility of failure which may mar the prospects of the new'^ 
movement which to-day gives great promise of improving the economic position of 
the ryoU 

The possibility of loss to Government may \ye met by (i) effecting the valuation of land 
through an expert Government official, {ii) by giving a seat on the Board of Management 
to a Government nominee and (Hi) by establishing a bad debt redemption fund to which 
say half a per cent, interest charge<l should b(^ carried annually. As the principal 
service such banks are expected to render is to low’er the rate of interest on long-term 
locms, not more than one per cent, extra rate of interest should l>e chargwl by them to 
their borrowers so as to just meet t heir expenses. 

I' 

There are, in addition to^the land mortgage bank, some other facilities for long-tonn 
loans offered by other agencies. The issue of farravi loans through the co-op<^rative 
agency (The Kamatak Central Bank) has already been mentioned. This Bank advanced 
in 1028-29 approximately Rs. 95,583 as taccavi loans (being received from the Bombay 
Provincial Bank) and Rs. 77,550 for redemption of old deb#. Tn view of the establishment 
of the land mortgage society at Dharwar, the Co-operative Department has placed restric- 
tions on the issue of loans by the Kamatak Central Bank for redemption of old debts. 
Co-operative credit societies can advance a loan up to Rs- 750 to their members for such 
purpose without referring to the Co-operative Department and some societies have 
availed themselves of this provision. The establishment of a separate land mortgage 
society for ^ redemption of old debts is, however, a move in the right direction and the 
only quBittiOn requiring consideration is how' best to bring about a co -ordination between 
it and the Kamatak Central Bank which, in view of its surplus funds, has resented the 



r^riction placed above. A certain percentage of the debentures should be reserved for 
the Central Bank which may also be allowed to lend to the land mortgage bank (by > 
arrangement with the Provincial Bank) such of its deposits as are reoeivedy say, for five- 
years and more. 

QxrRSTXOV 6.— A full enquiry into existing indebtedness in each and every village Tfe'Otdd 
be very expensive. An inquiry into some typical villages as is now being conducfod in 
the Dharwar district under the auspices of the Banking Enquiry Committee would give 
a fair idea regarding the increase in credit facilities to the agricultural classes. The 
possibility of introducing a column for total indebtedness in the Revenue Records should 
be carefully considered. A^illages having a co-operative credit society should undertake 
an enquiry into the indebtedness of their members through the agency of the society. 

Question 6.- — Small subsidiaey indu^tbiks allied to agriocjltitee. — There are 
some rice-husking mills in the Malnad area, for example, at Mugad, Kalghatgi, Alnaver, 
etc. Dairy-farming is practised where grazing facilities are available. The encroach- 
ment of non -fodder crops like cotton upon juar and other fodder crops and the 
irregularity of the monsoon together with want of attention to the quality of the milch - 
cattle are some of the factors that handicap the progress of this industiy which deserves 
to be widely extended especially in the areas surroimding tu baii centres. Cotton ginning 
is a widespread industry in the extensive cotton areas of the Kamatak, especially at cotton 
centres like Hubli, Gadag, Bagalkot, Dharwar, etc. It has already been proposed above 
that cotton sale societies should establish ginning factories at (convenient mofwtsil centres. 
Sheep-breeding for the rearing of w’ool is practised as an industry by certain shepherd 
(kurtnir) communities. Blanket-weaving and f/^/dar-making arc practised as subsidiary 
industries in some cases. Garden produce is an industry practised in the red soil tract 
which grows mangoes and guavas and also in Gadinad tract which has some betel-leaves 
and plemtain gardens. A further intensive regional enquiry into the economics of this 
industry as also of other rural industries in the District is an essential preliminary to a 
systematic policy for their improvement. The co-operative organisation of these 
industrieB in all their stages, purchase, credit and sale, seems to offer the best chance for 
the encouragement of these industries. The recommendations made by the Agricultural 
Comnfission in respect of such industries should )ie carefully considertMl by the Industries, 
Co-operative and Agricultural Departments. 

Spare time occupations for ire AaRiccLTunisTS. — ^This is a problem that has to be 
tackled especially in dry tracts where there is not enough work for the agriculturist on his 
form. Carting as a spare time occupation is becoming less remunerative with the spread 
of railway facilities and the tiis traffic. It has already been suggested above that the 
prospects of dairy-farming and market-gardening should be carefully examined. Kfntddar^ 
spinning offers a very limited opportunity of adding to the income of the agriculturist 
so long as no other more remunerative spare time occupation can be followed by him. 
It may also bo suitable to som%members of the backward classes who have a very narrow 
range of choice of occupation. The agriculturist can get employment in the neighbour- 
ing rural areas, if, as suggested above, industries connected with the preparation of 
agricultural pi*oduce for t^nsumption and export such as cotton-ginning, decortication 
of groundnuts — its cultivation is fast increasing — rice-milling, manufacture of agricultural 
implamenC paper manufacture near forest areas abounding in bamboos could be 
sboceAsf uUy established . Poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, tannmg, toy-making, bamboo and 
cane^wprk are some other industries that deserve attention in this connection! . 

O, Beri* 
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Oo^opemi^tive credit. State loans through the Industries Department and Government 
gnaraniee for interest on private capital invested in such industries should be adopted 
according to the merits of the case for securing the working capital. The establishment 
of industrial banks assisted by Government seems to be an imj)erative need for 
supplying credit to the middle class industrialist who is at present greatly handicapped 
in the absence of such facilities. Without such help enterprises in rural areas giving 
employment to the farmer in his spare time cannot l>e adequately financed. 

Question 6 A. — Handloom weaving is an important industry in the DHarwar district, 
the principal centres being Hubli, Dharwar, Ik^ttigeri. Giidag, Lakundi, Karajgi, etc- 
Hebsur is the centre of pi///ar-weaving and Airani (Ranebennur) is the centre of blanket, 
weaving. Basket-making and cane-work, shoe-maldng, pottery, oil-crushing, etc., are 
Other small industries, but many of them are c^arried on in a bad way. Co-operative 
organisation lor their credit and other business needs is again the only hope for increasing 
their resisting capacity. The IndnRtrie.s Department ought to chalk out a bolder and 
comprehensive policy of encouraging village intlustrics, small and large. 

Question 8, — The Dkkkuan Aoricueturistvs’ Relief Act. — This Act, it must 
be f rankly ad mittccl, has been on the whole a failui'c and must be either drastically change<i 
or better still abandoned altogether. “ It has inercami litigation, disturbed the structure 
of normal credit by inirociucing extreme uiu ertainty into the transiictions l>etween Tyni^s 
and sowenrs, it has led to an abuse of concessions V)y the (‘ultivators and made money- 
lenders more careful and exacting in their dealings w ith them, thus in<Teasing the difhculty 
of borrowing.’' (Indian Economics by dathar and Beri, Vol. 1, p. 321.) The Commission 
which reported on the Act in 1912 did not exaggerate its elfe(;t when they sahl : “ It is a 
contest of dishonesty, in which that side is likely to gain the uppf;r Imnd which is prepared 
to go furthest in purjury and iu the pn^lucdion of false evideiif'e ”. Nor can it l>e said that 
the transfer of property both by sale and mortgage had l>ecome less frequent since the 
Act was passed. If a suitable Money -leudcr.s’ Act w^ere to bo placed on the statute book 
and the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 could l)c prop<mly enforced, there does not seem to 
be any need for the continuance of the Dokkhau A’^riculturists’ Relief Act. 

Question 9.< — Money-lenders’ Act.-— 1 would favour legislation in India on the lines 
of the English Money-lenders’ Act of 1927 under which all money-lenders are required to 
take out a license, compound interest is prohibited and the money-lender is required 
to supply, on demand by the borrow'cr (and iu any case every six months), information 
relating to the state of the loan and copies of documents relating thereto (.Agricultural 
Commission’s Report, paragraph 3bb). As provided for under the Punjab Bill, the 
money-lender should be required to maintain regular books of acco\uits. 

These remarks should be road with what has been said above. The aim of such 
legislation, should not be to harass the money-lender or to drive him underground hut to 
secure clean and fair transactions botw'een him and his clients. 

SECTION II. 

(1) The OBOANiSATiON OF INDIGENOUS BANKING SYSTEM. — The Indian indigenous 
banking system plays even to-day a very important (general) part in the monetary 
organisation of the country. The indigenous banker is called by various names such as, 
shroffs, mvUanis, banias, rnarimris, sotvears, mahajans and chetties. There are small and 
large bankers ranging from the small village capitalist (whose case has already been 
considered above) to the wealthy well-established private partnership, generally a family 
partnership of merchant bankers which has agencies in and out of India, (Oubbay's 
MO X 106—66 
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Intligenous Banking in Lidia’*.) They have played a ueefnl part in the banking organic 
sation of the country’ from times immemorial, and though in recent times modem }OUit 
stock banking has btfcn iiitrorluc?ed into the couutrj^ it can hardlj" be said that they have 
been dislodged from their position of pre-eminence. They form an indispensable link 
between the Indian money market and the vast trading community which by the nature 
of the case cannot be directly sc^rved by the joint stock banks which confine their activi- 
ties to the principal towns. They finance the internal trade of the coimtr^' and assist in 
the movements of crops to the consuming areas or to the p<3rts and distribute all kinds of 
goo<l8 in the interior of the country. In some ways they coiue in competition with the 
big joint stock banks organised on modern lines. They have got considerable resources 
of their own and they attract deposits more readily than the bigger banks by offering 
higher raters of intcrc'st. Their requirements of security are more easy to satisfy than in 
the cast^ of banks. The Babington Committee have given a very graiihic description of 
the way in which the indigenous financial agency has b(*(m made to fit in with the modem 
monetary organisation in the following wonls : — “ Tiie people with whom the banks deal 
directly are for the most part large shroffs of good staiuling in the principal < ities. These 
men operate with their own capital, and generally speaking it is only when they have laid 
out all their available capital in purchasmg the hundis of other and usually smaller shroffs 
that they come to the Presidency Banka (now the Imperial Bank). The shroffs, whose 
hnndia the larger shroffs have purchased, have probably also similarly finain ed other and 
still smaller shroffs or wnhajans, and so on, until wc get do-wm to the smallest flea of all, 
vie., the village bania or the grain-dealer or goldsmith.” (Sec also Indian Kconomics by 
Jathar and Beri, VoL 11, p. 488.) 

It will be seen from the above description that though tticrc is a c('rtain amount of 
co-ordination between indigenous banking and modern joint stock banking, the link is 
not very substantial and the former li(‘S largely outside the fold of the latter. One of 
the main problems ladore the present Banking Enquiry Comiuittoc is to suggest how liost 
to bring about an assimilation between the two systems of banking. Mr. Gul)bay in his 
interesting pajK?r on indigenous banking has suggested that tlie question turns on the 
possibility of bringing about a mixlification of the basi.s on whicli the bazar hundi is now 
grounded, so that the latter will conform, in those essentials, to the requirements which 
will make it acceptable as a suitable investment for banking funds. Mr. Oubbay 
complains that there is a paucity of genuine trade bills which can be accepted as socurity 
by banks in this country. The bank makes ailvances on the sigiiatm-e of the endorsing 
shroff Vfho is on the bank’s list of approveil shroffs. It is t his signature rather than the 
intrinsic value of the bill, which the traders draw, which makes the banks accept the bill. 
A differentiation is professedly made between paper drawn to finance commercial 
transactions and hand hurtdis which are pure finance paper, but as in neithei' case is the 
paper accompanied by any documents in support of it, the differentiation can only rest 
on general assumptions. There is no means in the existing conditions of India available 
to the bank to connect the bill or advance with any particular lot of gotxls or produce : 
sale contracts, invoices, documents of title are usually not tendered in support of the bill 
or advance. This is a question for the banking experts to decide and the present 
Committee would surely give their best consideration to the problem. 

(2) Tk» Impkeial Bank autd the indigenous bankers. — The multiplication of the 
brmiobes of the Imperial Bank has no doubt brought modern banking facilities nearer the 
boydigenouB banker than formerly, though there is considerable resentment among Indian 
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Joint stod^i liaiikfi like the Central Bank regard iug the unfair eompetition of the Imperial 
Bank xrith them. The Imperial Bank enjoys thc^ prestige of a State Bank (though it is 
virtually a eommerejal henk) and considerable paiionage including the iise of large State 
balances fi’ee of charge. This raises two issues: (A) Shoir * the Imperial Bank retire 
from this hold in favour of branches of a joint stock bank or of an urban co-operative 
bank, and (B) if this is not done, what additional facilities should the imperial Bank 
offer to the indigenous hankers ? 

(A) Regarding the first tfucstion, it may l>e suggested that in some selected district 
where co-operative bankijyg has taken a deep root , an urban co-operative bank should be 
utilised for being eonneett J with the indigenous Itajiking system. Klsewhere, if there 
is alrearly a branch of a joint stock bank other than the Imperial Bank, it should be 
recognised for that purpose. In either case, some (lov('!rnment patronage by way of 
leaving a portion of the c ash balam es of the Government free of charge or subject to 
a small charge should be extended to the banks ( omerned. 

(B) Regarding tlio sccotki question, it may be pointed out that the Imperial Bank 
should bo required to mr.kc a local in\ cstigation into the standing of likely borrowers and 
thus get into more intimate toin h with the indigenous bankers than is the ease at present. 
Also, there should be formed a local advisory committee at tlie p]a< e where the branch 
of the Imperial Jkvnk is situat^'d, < onsisting of the rcjncsentatives of local indigenous 
bankers, traders, co-ojKTat ir e ami jo sto( k kainks. Tfiis committee will give a useful 
lead and advict' regarding the best way in wliicii tl»e affairs of tlic bank, csikh dally its 
lending transactions, shcuild be conducted. It has al really heen .suggested above that the 
basis of the hiuiJi should cfianged so as to make it directly acceptable to the Imperial 
and other joint stock banks con. trued. 

SECTION III. 

1. BA^KI^T; RKBotTHctis IN Tii F, DiiAUWAK OiSTRicT. — A survcy of the hanking 
resources of the Dluirwar district woiiki be of some interest here. There were on 
3lHt March 11^20, 47d agricultural smdetie.s mo.st of wdiich are credit sot ieties. They had 
a working capital of its. .51,117,125 and a mcmljership of 39,485 in a total population of 
10,36,000. On the .same date there were 48 urban banks in the Dharwar district of which 
those at Hiibli and Dharwar are bv far very important and well-known. The Karnatak 
Oentral Baniv is one of the prcinit r oistrict t o-opcralivc banks in this Presidency, having 
three branches at Htd-d, Omlag and b!a\ eri. There are five joint stock banks at Dharwar 
and some of them have branches at htufus.^il places. In addition to these, there is a 
branch of the Imperial Bank at Hubli and postal .savings barik.s and indigenous bankers 
in the diatrirt. The nunila’r of the latter cannot U* easily' a.scertaincd. As suggested by 
the Agrii ultural < orajnission the Income-tax Department should pulffish yearly reports 
about money-lending giving statistics regarding the number of money-lenders, etc. 

Institutions fok the encoi'kaoement of savings and investment habit. — All 
these banks offc!- facilities for ei/couragirig .savings and most of them have a sjjecial 
savings bank depart meat. The depo.sits attracted by th(;se banks are increasing, but it 
must lie said that moat of the increase is traceable to the savings of the middle class in 
to-wns consiatmg of Govemment servants, landlords, trorlera, public institutions like 
Municipalities and District Boards. The postal insurance ami other insurance facilities, 
which also no doubt promote thrift, are again largely availed of by the same classes. The 
co-operative credit societies in the villages are, however, gi adually winning the confidence 
of the village public who are thus availing themselves of these new facilities for saving* 
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So far a» the exiating facjilities for the investment of savings are <*oncemed, there is a 
notable gap in this distriet as indeed in the whole of India, viz.t the absence of investment ' 
banks which may be trusted to give sound advice regarding the investment of 
savings. The starting of land mortgage banks will partially meet this deficiency, 
but the need remains for the establishment of special industrial banks whh h will at onoe 
ofier credit facilities for industries and also oft'er advne and facilities for investment 
of savings. 

Habits of the tbopll of India to invest in sjlvfji, gold and land. — ^The Indian 
habit of hoarding the precious metals has long Ix’ieix the subject of comment among 
European economistn and various estimates of these hoards have l>een made from time to 
time. Mr. Macleod who was the first economist to got the Indian hoards on his brain, 
estimated them at not less than £300 millions. Lord Curzon plaied them at Rs. 826 
orores, Mr. Arnold Wright writing in the Financial Review of Reviews, December 1916, 
arrived at an estimate of £700 millionH. The lateral estijnate is that of the American 
Trade Commissioner who puts the hoarded wealth ol India at £1,000 millions. (vSee 
Indian Economics by Jathar and Beri, Vol. II, p. 5.'U).) 

In ac'couniing for this wealth we must remember a lew relevant facts. In the first 
place, the population of India is nearly one*fifth of the world population and there is 
nothing surptising in the above figures even if they vere a<'cepted at their face value. 
The consumption of gold in recent years by an Euroi>ean (’ountry like the United States 
of America has Ixsen so large that she has perhaps ex<'elleti India as “ tlie sink for pre(^ious 
metals.'' Tru<‘, much of the gold and silver in India does not find its way into the banks 
and through them into the production of wealth. Much of it is used for industrial and 
domestic purposes which are also common in almost everv" other country. Of course, 
it must be admitted that long centuries of misrule and insecurity and the lorcc of social 
customs has perhaps resulted in the diversion of an unusually large }>ortion of the precious 

S etals from productive channels. Also, it must l)e rememl)eretl that there arc very in- 
loquate banking facilities in tins country lor tapping the savings of the i>oople and the 
occasional bank failures impede the progress of the banking habit as also does the illiteracy^ 
of the people. It should also be remembci-ed that the cuirency and exchange policy of 
the Government in the pact has not only not inspirc<l tiio confidence of the people but has 
actually encouraged the hoarding habit. It is ooly the establishment of a genuine Gold 
Currency Standard that will wean aw'ay the {H‘ople from the wasteful habit of hoarding. 
One last thing that deserves to l»e mentioned is that the hoards are held in endless, 
scattered, individuallj’’ insignificant amomits and may be regarded as a cause of poverty ^ 
than an index of prosperity. 

Investment in Land.— Some of the factors mentioned above such as the long tradition 
of insecurity and the absence of suitable banking and investment facilities along with 
certain peculiar causes such as the strong social sentiment in favour ot land, and the land 
hunger of the people which is also due to the ruralisation of the l ountry making land the 
bcksifi of subsistence for large numbers of the people and the distrust of joint stock 
companies due to bank failures and the collapse of a number of joint stock industrial 
enterprises also acc'ount for the popular preference for investment in land. 

. 2. Pp8T Offiob Cash Ceetificates. — They are on the whole winning their way to 
public popularity, though the lowering of the rates of interest for some time arrested 
this process. The recent enhancement of rates, though not as high as at the outeet, bids 
fair to the renewal of their popularity. It should be noted, however, that the classes 
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patffOkiuniig them are largely those already* noted above in the ease of the inereaee of 
depoAita. The investment in cash certificates is in its infancy in rural areas. 

To increase their popularity it may b(.‘ suggested that the rate of inten st should be at 
least 6J per cent. In the case of certificates of the value of say Us. 10, *20 and 60. The 
existing r^te is sufficiently* attractive in the ease of certificates of higher denominationM. 
Secondly, the numb(‘r of post offices in the mofu^.sil doing business in cash certificates 
should be increased and the certificates diould be issued in vernaculars. Thirtlly, the 
period of earning the first instalment of interest should l>e reduced to six mouths. Lastly, 
the proceeds of these <'ert.ifieatea should lie made available for financing agriculture 
and industries in the district in ^'hah they are collected (hroiigli a suitable agency, say 
of co-operative or industrial banks This would also meet to some extent the coniplaint 
that Government are diverting a large |K)rtion <»f the sav ings of the people for their ovn 
needs at the cost of agrit ulture and indi^stry. Ko doubt, they require funds for their 
own capital needs such as for railways and irrigatitm works. It would, however, 
lie more desirable if the (Government were to borrow in the open market at large, 
transferring the procc'cxis of cash certificate's as also a p<>rfit>n of the deposits of jxistal 
savings banks to siiitable agencies for assisting in the economic development of tlio 
district concerned. 

The staff in charge of postal savings banks should be increased so to expeilito 
the work of crediting deposits and withdrawing them and thus save a lot of worry 
to the people. Also the rate of interest on postal dcjKJsits should be raised by one 
per cent, and the maximum limits of aiumal and total deposits should be further 
enhaaeed. 

4. The (Cheque habit.— The cheque is a new t\}>e of negotiable instrument in India 
as the indigenous bankers did not and do not deal in t lieques. Before the advent of the 
co-operative bank the use of the cheque was contiued to the principal towns. It is, 
however, now spreading as banking fa<ulilics are lauiig iiitrodm-ed into the interior with 
the multiplication of the braju jies of the hn|)erial Bank and the grow’th of <‘0-%K *rative 
urban, district and provincial banks. Jbii even to-day pHynienlK by cheques are confined 
to the middle classes and the conimer<dal <‘Iasses. Tn the villages, even the c urrency note 
has not yet established itself into the hearts of the village folk, much less the cheque. 
The use of vernacular scripts and the payment l>y members of lo-operativc societies of 
their dues by way of land tax and nuit, etc., would otfe^r the necessary education to the 
people in rural areas. The establishment of more (Clearing Bouses eventually at every 
district headquarters would also increase the rapidity of < irculation of cheiiues which at 
present is very slow*. 3 am in favour of payment of Government servant and liank 
employees by cheques. 

6. Is THE BANKING AND INVESTMENT HABIT IN INDIA OF VERY SLOW OKOWTH If 

Something about this has already l>eeu said above. The failures of Indian joint 
stock banks have been interpreted by some unkind critics of India as a proof that 
Indians are incapable of building up and maintaining the modem credit organisation. 
This is, however, an unsound inference, for the history of joint stock banking in every 
coimtry has been strewn with such failures. Also it must be remembered that the 
unfortunate failures of 3 9 Lb 14 were due to some extent to the absence of a (Central Bank 
and suitable banking law^s. Government also had no policy calculated to inspire con- 
fidence among the people regarding the institution of banking. The low national dividend 
and imder-production and the fluctuating currency policy have had their share in the 
slow growth of banking and investment habit. Lastly, banking education has hitherto 
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l»e^ practicably neglected and our banks have suffered at cordingly at the hands of 
amateur managers. If allow aw e were made for all these factors, %re need not blame the 
people so much as the negiec t of the essentials of a sound banking progress. It is only a 
careful consideration of all these requisites leading up to the formulation of a comprehen* 
sive banking policy that will rid India of her numerous I'anking and currem^ ills and 
place her in the forefront of rtuslem industrially advancerl and economically prospei ous 
nations and offer her a fair chance of achieving her economic salvation and of attaining 
her full economics stature. 

Oral Evidence. 

K17|5H. The ( 'hairnmn : Mr. bleri, you are Professoi of History and Economy 

m the Karnatak College, Hliarwar ? — Yes. 

13759. Have' you or any of your predecessors in your College held any economic 
enquiries in this distri- t or anyw here in the Karnatak \ — In 1024, I sini ted enquiries with 
the help of Borne of my econoniich' students in two villages in the Dharwar district, rtz., 
llulkot i and hlalavdi. 1 had heen there only for a w'eckor so and collected family budgets. 
I alwr ma<ie a general study of the economic conditions, but I w^as not able to resume the 
enquiry later on. 

13760. Did you publish anything in connection with your enquiry ? — I pui)li8licd an 
article in the Bombjiy ('o-o]>crative Quarterly (Juno 1925) about Hulkoti village. 

13761. Was this a general economi<' cn<)uiry or was it conlined to s]>e< ial points ‘i — 
Jt w'aa antic ipaUid to be an intensive enquiry aiid a week or so that I spent there was 
devotod to a geucrol economic enquiry including the study of budgets of ty]>}cal village 
familicB of various classes. A study of the cost of cultivation was also made and the 
results have been included in the articles just referred to. 

13762. Did you go into tlic question of indebtedness ? — No. not much. 1 was very 
much interested in the qfiestioa of economic holdings and that of net profit. !So, 1 did 
not stu(^ the <iuestion of indebtedness particularly, but in conmndion with the study of 
budgets there was the item of indebtedness and some figures were collected for certain 
families. 

13763. Are you acquainted generally with the rural conditions l)csides thos<5 referred 
to in these enquiries ? — Yes, 1 bad an occasion to visit some villages. 

13764. Do you think there is lack of capital in this di3tri< t for current agricultural 
puTpost^s ? T find you saying that one of the reasons for the high rate of interest is w^ant 
of sufficient; capita) ? — There I am referring to more or less all -India conditioiih. 
The same remarks also apply to Dharwar district with certain modifications. There is 
lack of organization among the Dharwar borrowers and the supply side has not been 
properly mobilised . 

13765. Do you mean that the capital which cultivators require for their cultivating 
expenses is not forthcoming to the extent that they require ? — If we take into considera- 
tion the various lendmg agencies, I do not think that so far as the effective demand for 
capital is concerned, there is any deficiency at present ; but it is possible that the present 
demand might expand. 

13766. So fair as the present demand is concerned, there is no deficiency of capital ? 
Would ymu like to take into consideration all the financing agencies 1 — I am not likely 
to be very^ accurate about this point because I have no figures. 

Professor S» Beri. 
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13767. What is your general impression ? — I should think that so far as the present 
needa are concerned, the various lending agencies, if put together, can supply the necessary 
capital. 

137()8. Have you any experience about co-oporative credit societies in this 
district ? Have you had any personal touch with any of these societies ? — T visited 
some of the co-operative societies especially in the Kanara district in company with 
the Rogiatrar, >Ir. Bhide, and T have come across various types of co-operative SiXneties. 

13769. What do you think of the financial potentialities of tl)e Co-o}>erative Movement 
in this district ? — The potentialities arc very great particularly in the I)harw ar aud 
Bijapur districts, but tiio personnel we get is not of the right In Kanara district, 

however, I have come across some wtdl-managed societies. 

13770. Do \ou think that the personnel on the management is not efficient ? — ^We 
have satisfactory j^wTsonnel in the case of some bigger type of societies, e.g., sale societies 
or urlian banks, but I am referring to village societies whose working is not satisfactory 
on a(? count of the lack of good pcMsonnel. 

13771. On what |X)int ? — Partly because they have no proper co-operative training. 

13772. Is it your view that the personnel is available and is not on the management 
or is it not a vailable at all ? — Partly both. In this connection, I say that the conditions 
in the Dharwar district do not very mnehditfer from the general conditions that we find 
in the rest of India or in the rest of the Bombay PrcsifleiK'v. I mean people of the right 
type in tlie village are verv^ few', and secondly, not all of thmn get the cliancc of l)eing at 
the top of affairs. There is no guarantee that they will alw'a^ .s l>e at the hcful of the 
management. 

13773. Have you any suggestions to make as to how' this defect could be removwl, 
apart from education 1 — To get the right tyj)c^ of men at the head of the manageniont, a 
few suggestions that I may make may be considered somew’hat iindemocraii<it. For 
example, I should think that as things stand at present, the elect ion of tbe^ committee 
members and chairman should )k' subject to ih»^ sain tion of the AssiKtant Registrar of 
the Division. Ho ought to know' the persoiis in the village. 1 do not advocate this 
measure of control on the part of the Assistant Registrar as a permanent one. I should 
think that he should liave a general control not only over the committee membeis, but 
even on the apj)ointmcri1 of secretaries and office-bearers and union supervisors, 

13774. Would yt)u have this control over the appointment of paid officials or would 
you have it also on the appointment of managing committees ?— T should <;onfino the 
powers of the Assistant Registrar to the appointment only. 

13775. Would you give him the right to vote ? — i should think so or they might 
recommend some more names. 

13776. Who might recommend some more names ? — ^Tlie societies might recommend 
some more names ; and the Assistant Registrar should select from among them. 

13777. You distinguish an indigenous banker from a money-lender — Yes; this is 
an important point so far as the study of Indian economics is concernerl. In Indian 
economics we distinguish an indigenous banker from a money-lender as one who not 
only deals in money-lending primarily but also in hundis. Perhaps this line of distinction 
may be helpful to tackle the question of co-ordination between various money-lending 
agencies. On the other hand, I think, to avoid ambiguity, we might refer to him in the 
narrow sense of the term as a shroff ” who should be dealing in hundu. 
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13778. Are tiiere many indigenous bankers in this district who receive deposita I 
have no accurate information on the point; but I understand that indigenoua bankers 
as judged in the narrow sense of the term are very few. 

13779. I am talking about village money-lenderH. l)o not even shroffs in a place 
like Hubli or Oadag receive deposits ? — So far as I know, they do not receive large 
deposits. Even in a place like Hulkoti which is the centre of the Co-operative Movement, 
a portion of the loan was taken from money-lenders. 

13780. By members of societies ? — No ; by people who are outside the society. What 
I mean to say is that the society there was able to finance the bulk of agricnlturists, still 
a portion of the loan was borrowed from money-lenders. 

1.3781. When you speak alx)ut famine finance, you mean finance during and -after 
famine ? — -Yes ; practically during famines. 

13782. During famines, it wonkl be for maint-enance ? — Yes. 

13783. Do you think the present facilities for cultivation purposes are adequate ? — 
This question particularly as 1 have pointed out in my memorandum does not arise in 
the Dharwar district. 

13784. Not even in some of the eastern talukas ? — Occasionally. I think the present 

machinery at oiu' disposal should meet the reqihrements of the Dharw^ar district. 

13786. You say that there is very i lose relation between indebtedness and marketing. 
What do you exactly mean by indebtedness here V Do you mean old debts or loans 
taken for current expenses or both ? — I mean both. I wo\ild, however, rather hesitate 
to say whether this statement <*an Ikd generalized from some enquiries that have been 
mekde by the Indian Central Cotton (committee and from iny paper on “ Marketing ” 
which I submitted to the last Economic Conference at Allahabad. 

13786. At'cording to the information, it seems that most of the cultivators bring their 
produce to the market itself ?— There is some ambiguity about tliis point. For example, 
the perc-entago given by the officers of the Agricultural Department secerns to be rather very 
high. 1 personally cannot accept it. It has been e.sti mated at 75 per cent., those 
who take their produce direct to the market. From Mr. Naik's enquiries, which he 
carri^ out in a village called Sangur, it would appear that the proportion is just the other 
way sound. 

13787. We are told that this 75 per cent, includes ryots as well as petty traders. 
You say that your estimate is different ? — I have not made any estimate. I have my 
own doubts. In fact I have quoted from the Central Cotton Committee's Report. 

I say that an accurate enquiry in this matter is absolutely necessary before any accurate 
conclusion can bo arrived at. Also I have my own doubt about the percentage 
of cultivators who are supposed to be financed by dalals. I cannot believe in this also. 
This percentage has been estimated at about 60 to 70 per cent. It is said that about 
60 to 70 per cent, of the cultivators are indebted to dalals, ue,, that dalals advance not for 
cultivation purposes but at the marketing stage they advance to about 60 to 70 per cent. 
This percentage I think is rather exaggerated. 

13788. Where did you get this figure ? — From Mr. Dharwarkar’s note on “ Cotton 
Marketing 

13789. About agricultural finance, you said that so far as the present demand is 
concerned, the supply is not insufficient, so that it could not be one of the reasons for this 
h%h rate of interest ? — No. 
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13790. Your second point is that the high rate is largely an insurance against risk. 
Evea taking this point into consideration 12 to 25 per cent, is rather high ? — A part of 
the explanation is to be found on the other side of the e(|uation, vir., want t)f organiwition 
on the part of borrowers, 

13791. Even if there i.s no organization, should not competition Iw^tween various 
agencie.s ordinarily bring down the rate of iTiterest ? — There is not nnich coinj^w'tition 
except where there is a good co-o|wrative society, otherudse the village moncy-lcmler 
has practically the monopoly of the situation. Now that a few well-to-do agriculturists 
have started mone^-lending, there is a certain amount of eompetition. 

1.3792. What do yotJ think should be done to bring down the rate of interest to a 
very reasonable figure and quickly ? — This is perhaps a very gen«Tal problem. 

13793. It is a very important problem from onr point of view ? — First of all draw 
out the hoards and, in t'ertaiii cases, supplement the funds so collected from (lovcrnment 
funds. 1 mean subject to certain preeautions. I liave indicated in various paragraphs 
of my 'WTitten statement tlie w’ay in \vhi<‘h finaneial assistance can he given by 
Govemraent. 

13794. Do you think that finaneo by (Government is the most important remedy to 
bring down this high rate of interest ? — If the objeed is quickly to bring down the rat(‘ 
of interest, 1 think the introduction of Govenxmeiit finance cannot be avoided. 

13795. Do you suggest Goveinment finouee eve n for current agricultural purposes ? — 
Except at the marketing stagru I should not ask for any (Government loans. 

137i)b. Hut for ordinary cultivation is it nc<*essary ? — ENCopt in very backward 
tracts, ill other tracts it is not necessary. 

13797. You say that further assistance sliould la* given to agriculturists through 
joint sto(‘k banks including the liii|M!rial Hank. In what way do you want theni to give 
this assistance ? ^'ou know tliat joint stock banks at ]>resent julvanc(‘ only sl\urt-term 
loans ? — Yes. 

1379S. So this would not lx* apprc»priate. in the < aso td agriculturist ?- - ( Vuniiiereial 
banks cannot do very mm h except by way of making their resources avjiilable to co- 
operativ'c societies wlieneA er they require them so that pei iiaps th(' existing <'o-operati vo 
soeieties may work on a narrower margin (of cash resiwves). 

13799. You eoine down to ro-operative societies for redm ing the rate of interest 
through joint stock banks ? — This is one of the remedies. < ’o-operative waueties alone 
would not l>e equal to the task. 

13800. Why V — They are not allowed to take up general l>anking business. J un<ler- 
stand that ordinary primary societies in villages arc now being diseouraged from receiving 
deposits. In fact the village f^eople are advised to go to distric t banks or tlu'ir branches. 

13801. Ar(‘ co-operative societies not allowed to take deposits ? — 1 mean this sort 
of policy may be justifiable in a way because the people at the head of affairs in a society 
cannot be ontrustod with the safe custody of this money and it is now maintained that 
the district bank is extending its activities of starting branches and that people should go 
to them. 1 do not personally approve of this policy very much. I should prefer that this 
should be left with primary societies rather than that they should be discouraged from 
accepting deposits. I should suggest that primary societies should be treated as agents 
of the Central bank for this purpose if it is found that the deposits they received are too 
large, 
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13802. Would you allow them to take dejwsits ? — I would allow A class societies to 
take de|>osit8 and lay down an upper limit to the deposits that may ho received by iheim 

138d3. You further say : “ In certain respects co-operative finance is superior to that 
supplied by the money-lender, it supplies controlled credit and possesses high educative 
value, especially in respect of keeping down unproductive expenditure. It also enable® 
the borrowers to organise effectively to obtain credit on reasonable terms and to remove 
competition among them. Of course, it is not as elastic and facile as that provided by 
the money-lender, but this is a merit rather than a defect But most of the witnesses 
have said it is a very serious defect ? — I have in mind the contrast h>e tween co-operative 
finance and the finance of a money-lender. The money-lender never enquires into the 
purpose for which the loan is wanted, whether it is productive or not and so on. 

13804. So only as regards the control of credit you blame him ? — 1 have also blamed 
the C5o-oporative Movement for its greater red tape, delay and m on ; for instance, the 
various formalities regarding normal credit statements. 

13805. You do not think that normal cre<lit statements are necessary ?■ — They are 
necessary. They are not, however, prepared in time and partly it is the fault of the 
inspector and the committee of the society. 

13806. You suggest a sort of federation of various types of societies. Will you have 
it as a sort of business federation ? — Yes. For the particular object in view, I would 
welcome a business federation. 

13807. There should be a federation which should transac t business both on the 
purchase and sale side of a society. Do you favour the formation of such societies ? — 
I should like to confine to one kind of agricultural produce only. * 

13808. Would you have a society like the Irish society iloing purchase and 
sale business ? — I would not like to lay any hard and fast rule. 

13809. For a time would you support the idea of allowing a society to purchase ? — 
Provided the society is helped by the federation which I have suggested. 

13810. You further say : State policy has hitherto been directed towards more or less 
undermining the influence of the money-lender.s One of the remarks made in the 
Agricultural Commission’s Rejwrt is this that it is not the polit‘y of the State to undermine 
the interest of money-lenders but to save the agriculturists from undue exactions ? — 
It is possible to view it in that light. I mean the effect of the policy has Ixjoii to undermine 
the influence of money-lenders. I should like to draw a line. For some time the policy 
of the State was to secure the best pos.sible contractual freedom for both parties ; 
and they never worried about money-londers. J^ter on, they introduced legislation 
like the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act which has been directed more to the 
needs of a borrower than of a money-lender. The nionev-lender’s position hasnot l^een 
appreciated. 

13811, You say that the interest on loans given by money-lenders should be 
guaranteed by Government ? — Provided a money-lender supplies finance at a certain 
approved rate of interest. In order to secure an useful outlet for the funds of the money- 
lender, this suggestion of mine may be adopted. I should wch ome the investment of 
such funds in suitable industries in rural areas. 

13812. If interest is guaranteed at 6 or 6 per cent., will he stop charging 10 or 20 per 
cent, as he does now ? — ^This is our main problem. It is a sort of a vicious cmde and we 
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must break it somewhere if we can, expanding banking and bringing down the rate of 
inter^t. If a money-lender is assured that his capital is quite safe and there will be no 
worry for him to get back payment of his capital, he might be c'ontent with a lower rate 
of interest. 

13813. Can you say why the rate of interest against the security of gold is lower in the 
case of certain people than in the case of others ? What makes him to discriminate ? — 
1 think to a certain extent there is also the personal factor. 'If a person is a man of 
education, he might be able to get better terms than an ignorant and illiterate villager 
who will 1)0 exploited all the same by the village money-lender. 

13814. Do you know' why there is a grent deal of opposition here to the introduction of 
the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in the marketing centres ? — 1 have come to the conclu- 
sion that Government should remove th(‘ optional nature of the A(*t and should make it 
compulsory bt'causc I do not think that the local lx)dies and municipalities who are 
concerned with it can exercise independence in this matter. 1 mean the traders have 
a certain amount of infiuenco. 

13815. Is it optional now ? — Government eaniiot introduce it without consulting local 
opinion. 

1381 0. Does it iiu aii that ( •overnment after consultation with local board must follow 
their wislies jiccessarily ? — 1 have no idea about it. 1 should straightaway make it 
compulsory. 

13817. That is to say. (h^v^ernment should intro<lu('e it in any centre they like without 
consulting local opinion ? — I.ocal opinion is not quite reasonable so far as particular 
provisions arc concerned, because of the vested interests, and if Government were to hear 
them, this means that Government pays too invi-Ti importance to the local opinions. 
I should not like Government to show any aggressive spirit m this matter, but 1 would 
like the immediate introduction of the Act. For example, the Cotton Transport Act 
has been introduc ed now. 8o also (Government can now introduce this Act here. 

13818. What do vou think of the cllcct of the opening of branches by joint stock banks, 
especially by the Imperial Bank of India ? — 1 think the effect has been to lower the rate 
of interest for tjaders and tihroj'jH. 

138111. This is good for the country V — Yes. I think, how^ever, there is a complaint 
in the case of some branches that they drain away the local resources to their Head office. 

13820. Is this a good thing or a btwl thing ? — In a way it is a good thing and in a way 
it is not a desirable thing.* 1 do not think that the Imperial Bank has always properly 
carried out its responsibility regarding the needs of the district or the needs of a particular 
region where a branch is situated. 

♦ 

13821. If there was a demand for capital in the district, would it not invest it in the 
district ? — For its satisfactory management, it should constitute local advisory com- 
mittees c’onsisting of local tradei-s and merchants having a thorough knowledge of the 
local conditions in order that local opinion should be taken into consideration. The 
Imperial Bank, I should think, does not adequately consult local opinion so that in the 
mofussil it is of very little use. 

13822. Have you thought about the question as to what should be done in places 
where the Imperial Bank or a joint stock bank cannot afford to open branches ? — I 
have suggested that in some places urban banks should be brought into touch with 
ixidigenous bankers. 
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13823. How ? — Well- conducted urban banks might establish branches in the mofusaiX 
areaa. 

13824. Should they finance indigenous bankers or give banking facilities to 
indigenous bankers ? — In some cases they can give them facilities as well as to traders 
and artisans. 

13825. Are they not now financing traders and artisans 'i — 1 do not think so because 
their operations are more/ or less confinetl to big towns. 

13826. You mean that instx'ad of joint stock banks (v]X'ning branches, urban banks 
could optm branches and this <^an f>edone ? — Y^es. I should in\dte the attention of the 
Committee rnendxjrs to a proposal made by Mr. .lain in his« book Indigenous Banking 
in India.'’ Th<*re it appi-ars that best way to eo-onlinate the indigenous agency 
with modern joint stock banks is to organize a sort of a oiof us.sil joint stock bank c*<.)nsiating 
of indigemms bankers. 

13827. This is a good idea ? — VVe do not want them to l)e thrown out of the banking 
system. At the same time, tlieir present organization is rather unsatisfactory. 

13828. Do you think that indigenous l)uiikers in this district will b<* willing to 
combine ? — It depends upon the pressure brought to Ix ar u^kui them partly by a quickly 
expanding Co-operative Movement and partly by intensive propaganda. If no 
limitations arc imposed on them and they could have a voice in the management of the 
7nofus8il bank, they might eombine. 

138211. Have you (‘onsidcred the question of the (M-onomics of hand loom induslry V — 
No, not in this district, 

13830. In general, what do you thiidc is going to its future - So far as 
the statistics of handloom industry are coneerued they go to sho>v that on the w hole, it 
has maintainetl its pace and particularly' during the war it expanded. Kven now the 
production of handloom cloth is very apprec iahk'. it is about 25 ]>cr cent, of the total 
internal consumption and 1 should think that it <ieserves eveiy assistance that the 
Govei'ninent or the co-operative agency could give. 

13831. VVe have been tnld that certain kinds of products of handloom weaving 
industry cannot stand com|K*tition with mill-macb' products? — The process of natural 
elimination will determine it. 

13832. There are certain kijids of })rodin'ts which we ha\e been told can stand the 
conqKdition of mills l>ecause mills as a matter of fact cannot go in for them. The question 
is whether financial facilities should be afforded to all kinds of prcKlucts without distinc- 
tion ? — Discrimination will have bj Ix) exercised and particularly so in some cases in big 
centres, for instance, in the case of l)ig capitalist organizations. 

13833. Do you find such an organization in this district 'h — In no other place except 
in Hubli wdiere a few' small power loom factories Inwve been started but not on the scale 
we have in Calicut and in 8holapur. 

13834. Do you think there are many genuine trade bills ? — ^There are some, but there 
is a deficiency. 

13835. Have you come across any genuine trade bills being used ? — I have no first 
hand information about the various methods or the various forms of trade bills, but there 
is a general deficiency. 

13836. WTiich arc the five joint stock banks in Dhaiwar ? — 1 do not remeunber their 
names, but there are five banks. 
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13^7. Ill Dharwar disir’K-t V — Yos. 

1^8^. Is there much hoarding of gold in this district *? — 1 cannot say dciinitely about 
it, but I have no reason tn lx*lieve that the general conditions in this district arc different 
from those prevailing elsewhere in India. 

113839. Profefisor Kale : Yon say that tH>-ojH^rative societies have a high educative 
value because they keep down unpnxluctivc expenditure. Have they succeeded in this 
attempt to a very largo extent ? — It is so. so far as Dharwar is concerned ; but at times 
loans which arc taken for prodtictive purjmses have been utilized uiipnKluctively. 

13840. You have made another statement, cjc., you vv’ant some Government control 
over this Movement. Would it not in- rather retrogression than progress in the 
Co-operative Movement ? — I do not hold this view, but for the time Iwing 1 cannot 
lielp saying that a certain stiffening of Government eiuitrol is necessary". 

13841. Are we to understand that at least temporarily certain Govcriimeut control is 
necessary? Vs tins your view? — i have already givenmy' reply that the power of (ontrol 
should l>e given to the Assistant Registrar. 

13842. You make this propo.sal Ikh ause you feel that coiulitions with regard to the 
Co-operative Movement in this district an‘ uu. satisfactory ?- — So far as the personnel in 
village .societies is concerned, 1 dare stiy it is misati.sfactorv. 

13843. If the election of managing coiurnitte(‘ memhccs was subjt;ct to tln> veto of an 
official, the (’o-o[H"rativ^e Movement loses all its value. Rather close the sho[» and start 
ordinary banks ?— 1 bavc modified my stauunent later on by suggesting a sort of panel 
whic'h should be supplied by the ( Jeneral Committee and from which selection should Xh.' 
made. 

13S44, It comes iti tin'; sarn<‘ thing. While in o\ir municipalities and local boards avc 
are asking for elected members, yoii want iiominatjori here ? — They are as a rule mor(‘ 
enlightened than village so< icties. 

13845. But is it not the cultivato]' who ought to rule the affairs of co- 0 |>ei’ative 
societies ? - 1 fully share your ideals of co-operation so faj’ as the control on the Movement 
from wdthin is concerned. 1 do not advocate State control over the ( V)-operative Move- 
ment in the way advocated by the Maclngaij Committee, })ut I ad vo( ale a certain amount 
of stiffening. May 1 add that the staff of tlie Go-o|K*rative Department is inaxft^quate for 
the grow ing number of societies. 

13848. Tim (Jiuiinnan : Did you make this sugge.stiua of stiffening just now' as regards 
all societies ? — It is only as regards village so< ietieH. 

13847. Projetfsor Kale : iVre wc to take it that you are rmtirely satisfied with the 
ethe ient management rff district banks or urban banks ? — This would Xxt an unwarranted 
inference. Still we c an leave them to themsedves to c ontrol theii‘ affairs and th(*y will 
become wiser. 

13848. 1 want to know' about their comparative efficiency ?— There is no doubt about 

the comparative efficiency of urban banks and big banks and it is better than that of the 
village societies. 

13849. You do not want any interference even temporarily with regard to the actual 
management in the case of urban banks and big co-operative banks ? — There should be 
no interference exc ept by way of mediation when any difficulty arises. 
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l3BoO. Why do you want a money-lender to notify any loan lie grants to the members 
of (io-operative societieB to them V — Because lots of borrowings take place in the dark. 
As it is, a < o-oporativc society does not know where exactly it stands. 

13851. Why should it know ? — Otherwise, it would not know its position. 

13852. Why do you want the State to interfere with the trade of a money-lender ? — 
Tt is a piece of benev^olent legislation. If a member of a society does not understand 
businesslike methwls and wants to borrow from all sorts of agencies we ought to 
check him. 

13853. It has already been stated that meml>ers of co-operative societies are not 
adequately financed by societies and if you stop this source of finance, you will be doing 
more harm than good to cultivators?—! would certainly advocate expansion of 
co-operative finance. What I want is simple information so that the society can adjust 
its policy towards a needy }x>rrower. 

13854. But a money-lender will be unwilling to give this information, and when you 
put a restriction upon a memlxjr's borrowing from outside in this way, you will be doing 
him harm indirectly? — If this provision went band in hand with adequate faeilities 
and the normal crctlit stabmient was also liberally and promptly prepared, I do not 
expect any difficulties. 

13855. ICvon afUu' normal < rcdii statements are prepared liberally, if the cultivator 
finds it neccHsary to go out and borrow, how are you going to overcome this difficulty ? — 
That is be< ause ho docs not understand the state of things. 

13856. Wc have to educate him ? — We want to improve him. 

13857. Do you want to punish someone else who is not to blame ? — 1 would, on the 
contrary, exhmd some facilitic.s if ti»ey are amenable. 

13858. What facilities ? — I have .said that a certain provision should ix" made for 
the recovery of their loans, cti . 

13851). Only when these provisiojis are grantod, then there should be legisla- 
tion ? — Yes. 

13860. You make certain suggestions with regard to the Money-lenders' Act. If you 
restrict the operations of a money-lender in the matter of lending, do you not think there 
is the fear of the law iK'ing evaded, and the money-lender insteatl of lending money might 
sell goods on credit and achieve the same thing as he is achieving to-day ?— I think if the 
money-lender i.s «il.vo hel^xHl to a certain extent in the way of the recovery of his dues 
1 do not expect any undesirable consequences from this restrictive legislation. 

13861. I have noted your remarks about the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 
You say that lM>th the money-londer and the lK>rrower have been demoralized. If a 
Money-lenders' Act is passed, this will lx> an additional source of demoralization ? — I 
have made a suggestion in my memorandum, laz,, If a suitable Money-lender’s Act 
were to 1x3 placed on the statute book and the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 could bo 
properly enforced there does not seem to be any need for the continuance of the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act 

13862. You say that an urban co-operative bank should be utilised for bringing about 
a connection between banking and indigenous bankers. Who should do it ? — The urban 
banks should do it. 
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13863* What prevents them from doing it to-day ? — There is no quest ion of prevent- 
ing them from doing so ; but there should tx' a sort of diret tion or polit y udvot atetl by 
the Co-operative Department. The initiative has got to b<‘ taken. 

13864. Who should take the initiative ? — Partly by < ertain well-eondut ted urban 
banks and partly by the Department. If this ]>oliev is plac ed before them, they might 
start some mojussil business. 

13865. You suggest the appointment of a (committee to atlvise the lm|K'rial Bank. 
Do you think this is a practical proposition in view of the suspieions of individuals with 
regard to the position of one another. You know’ they are very c hary alH)ut letting otliers 
know w’hat their position is ? — This is only a sort of < t)nsuUative eommittee for guiding 
the Imperial Bank regarding local knowledge, it is an advisory eommittee.# The 
difficulty is this that as the Imperial Bank is constituted, it has liot the necessary 
agency for getting first hand information atK>ui mofuf^mL I want some sort of a 
representative c*omraittee of the district or of the niofu-'isil area to hel]) the branch in its 
administration. 

13866. Why should it give general advi(‘e and not a binding advice ? — No ; not about 
individual transactions. It will lx? its duty to supply iiiformation regarding the 
standing of borrowers and so on. 

13867. Y’^ou say : As suggested by the Agricultural Commission the liK'ome-tax 
Department should publish yearly reports about money-lending, giving statist i(!s 
regarding the number of money-lenders, etc. ” ? — Right or w rong, this is the suggestion 
imwle the Agri<'ultural Commission and I agree with them. 

13868. What is exactly their view ? — To get some information which is at prest?nt 
altogether lacking as to the extent of borrowings. Wo c an get sonn? idea al lout borrowings 
from the Co-operative Department, but we have no idc^a at all of th(‘ aggre gate* indebted- 
ness which is wantexl for improving the existing statistic al information. 

13869. Do you think it is correct for the liicome-t/ax Depart rm rit to divulge individual 
profits which are given in confidence ? — They are not to divulge* the individuHl piolits 
of money-lenders but they art* only to aggregate the U)tal ainouut of indc'htedness. If 
the name of the money-lender is not disclosed, this can lx* done. 

13870. Is it for a particular district or for a particular lahika or for a village Kven 
for a particular taluka or for a village, this can be done. 

13871. But the shroffs are very strongly opposed to anything of this kind ? — I want 
a sort of aggregate figure of inclebtedness and nothing more. 

13872. 1 wanted to know' whether the machinery of the Income-tax Depart- 
ment is the proper agency ? — There is no other agenc-y Ix cauw* the Income-tax 
Department comes into touch with money-lenders for assessment pui^jo.ses. Even in 
England, the machinery of the Jncome-iax Department is utilised for getting valuable 
statistics. 

13873. Speaking about the postal cash certificates, you say that the existing rate is 
sufficiently attractive in the case of t'crtificates of higher denominations. How is that ? — 
The point is that T want the attraction of these certifi<tates to b(* increased for the less 
well-to-do people. 

13874. How are the rates favourable in the case of (certificates oi higher 
denominations ? — They are not favourable, but they arc? suffit ient. 
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13875. But the rate is the same whether you take a certificate of Rs. 10 or Rs. 200 ? — 
I want that the rate should he inc reased in the case of certificates of lower denominations, 
viz.y Rs. 10, 20 and 50. It should l>e at least 0^ per cent. 

13876. Do you want that the money so raised should l>e utilised in the district itself ? — 
Yes ; because there is the complaint that Government are diverting a large part of the 
savings of the people for their own needs at the cost of agriculture and industry. 

13877. That Is the very idea of Government ; they have to spcmd money oji railways 
and irrigation works ? — l.*et them tap the wider money market. 1 do not l>elieve in this 
polic^v of Government taking away this money for <^apita] expenditure. 

13878. Do you think the money which g(K*s into cash c'ertificates would have otherwise 
gone^nto agriculture ?— I want that (loverninent slioiild draw out funds and hand them 
over to well-conducted banks. 

[*l87d. Thereby do you want some Government agency as a substitute for co-operative 
banks and joint stot;k banks ? It is only a qiu^stion of ageru y for raising the funds for 
the benefit of co-operative and other banks. 

13880. But you have to establi.sh that there is scarcity of money ? — ft shows itself 
IsH-ause the rate of interest is high. The money that is taken for prcxluctive purposes 
is spent for unprcMluctive purposes. If loans given for pnxluctive purposes by co-opera- 
tive societies are properly utilised, it can he said that they are adequate. 

13881. Do y(m waul to i?i<rease th<\se fa< iUties for giving loans for uapnai uctive 
purposes ?— -Not for unproductive purposes ; I would lik<‘ to have more demand for loans 
for land improvement. 

13882. Mr. Bvrklcy : You sugge.st that lnsurai|ce (k)m})aTU(‘s .‘^liould ho requirenl to 
invest a certain minimum amount of their funds in honds issued by land mortgage hanks. 
Have you any figure in view for that minimum ? — I have no figure in \ iew. I simply 
consider that it is a desiral)le form of investment. 

13883. Yon make a remark that the Industrial Department ought to chalk 
ouf a holder and comprehensive policy of cm emraging village industries. Have you 
any first-hand information of the a<"tivities of the iiulustiial Ik'pai tinent Whatever 
information I have is derived from the annual reports. 

13884. Have yon any personal knowledge of anything they have done here ?— I have 
no personal knowledge except afn^ut the wturviug schools which tin y uuiijvtain in certain 
centres. 

13885. How many are these ? — 1 believe, six, 

13886. Are these travelling schools — Yos, p<>ripatetie. 

13887. Mr. Kamat : You said that you were conducting certain economic enquiries 
in villages. What ivS the impression you have gat hercxl about net profits ? — {<(> far as 
1 can remember the average net profit ^vas w orked out roughly at Rs. 14 to 20 per acre. 
My general impression is that there was profit over a series of years. And 1 made certain 
calculations and found that a holding of about thirty to twenty acres would l)e economic 
to give a sufficient income. 

13888. May I take it that below' thirty acres a man can make no profits ? — 

I am putting it in tenns of the requirements of the agricultural family ; it may be 

profitable^ 

Froftawr 8, <?. Beri, 
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13890. About briBging down the rate of interest, even supposing you have an amount 
of funds either through Government or other sources, do you think you can bring down the 
rate of interest by mere force of finance ? — I do not think it will be a quick process ; it 
will take some time. In fact I want to find out a place for the money-lender, at the same 
time giving him certain facilities. 

13890. Even supposing he holds the field for some time to come, do you still want 
the rate of interest to be reduced ? — Certainly ; because the present rate of interest is 
very high. 

13891. Will mere ample finance help the co-operative societies to reduce their 
rate of interest as long as they do not find a suitable outlet, because the borrowers are 
not of the right tj^ 7 — Well, adequate fiiiant^e does mean that the finance is projyrly 
utilised. 

13892. If the co-operative societies want finance, do you mean to say that they are in 
difficulties about finance ? — Personally I have great doubts about the management of 
their finance. 

13893. So there comes the question of management and not of finance ? — Both ; we 
want to mobilise further money at the same time to insure its proper utilisation. 

13894. Speaking about the handloom industrj^ and finance, would you advocate a 
certain amount of control over the factories and mills so as not to crowd out the handloom 
industry ? — In what w^ay 7 

13895. A sort of control as regards certain patterns ? — I believe in the natural process 
of elimination of certain (dasses of textile fabrics whud) (cannot bo ecionomically produced 
by the handloom producer. In certa^ lines there is no competition. I want some agency 
to be created to help and sdvise the handloom weavers. 

13896. The mills, which depend on the machinery, will surely compete with the 
handloom industry in improving any pattern of the weavers 7 — That is true in a way. 
I would certainly like as much help as is possible to be given to the handloom 
industry, but I would not retard the progress of industrial revolution in any way in 
India. 

13897. That is to say, you allow the law of survival of the fittest to operate 7 — I would 
not altogether allow the law of survival of the fittest to operate ; I would, for example, 
have a certain amount of supervision, finance and better marketing of its produce in the 
case of handloom industry. 

13898. About marketing, if your suggestion is that the Cotton Markets Act should be 
made compulsory, what would be the position of the sale societies in that case 7 — I think 
it would be a good thing to the sale societies. The sale society is not in any way in favour 
of malpractices. 

13899. By the introduction of a regulated Markets Act the malpractices would, 
I expect, be stopped, and all that the sale societies intend to do is automatically done 
by the Act ? — Not everything ; for instance, scientific and proper grading done i>y 
co-operative societies is not provided for in the Cotton Markets Act. 

13900. Do you mean to say that co-operative sale societies will still remain if all the 
malpractices are checked 7 — ^They will remain useful ; financing and grading will be done 

thorn. 

IfO Y 106—68 
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18901. Grading may form a part of the regiilated Markets Act ? — ^At preeent there Is 
no provision in the Act. 

13902. About the point of veto vested in the Registrar’s hands over the appointment 
of secretaries and members of the managing committee, you suggest a panel ? — ^Yes. 

1390.3. Even in the case of Municipal bodies and their President, I think Government 
retain power of veto in the case of certain small Municipal bodies. So the principle of 
control is there, and from that point of view, if that is done in the case of village societies, 
it would not be an out-of-the-way thing to do t — Quite so ; I would take away the restric- 
tion as soon as I find that better material is forthcoming and conditions are improving. 

13904. About the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, do you want a Money-lenders’ 
Act and abolition of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ? — 1 also want the Usurioua 
Loans Act. 

13905. What is the difference between the Usurious X-oans Act and the Money-lenders’ 
Act ? — It is more easy to enforce the Usurious Loans Act ; there are certain provisions 
intended for checking the rate of interest. 

13906, Do you mean to say that the money-lender would not circumvent the Usurious 
Loans Act although he resents the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ? — He might resent ; 
but I think the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is not necessary ; I think the Money- 
lenders* Act along wdth the Usurious Loans Act should suffice. 

13907. If a Money-lenders’ Act is passed, would you insist on money-lenders keeping 
pass-books disclosing all the accounts between them and the borrowers ? — Yes. 

13908, About this rate of interest on the postal cash certificates, you want to raise 
it to 6J per cent, for certificates up to the denomination of Rs. 60. Elsewhere we have 
received suggestions that on the contrary the ratej|hould he reduceti ? — Even in the case 
of lower denominations ? 

13909. Of course t — 1 hold to my view ; but 1 would not mind a certain amount of * 
reduction for higher denominations, if my suggestion of keeping the money in the district 
ifl carried out. 

13910. The criticism is that it takes away the money which would have found its way 
to shroffs and money-lenders ? — I have appreciated the criticism and, therefore, I have 
suggested that Government should tap the money and utilise it in the district. 

13911. Mr. V. L. Mthta : How will the appointment of a marketing officer assist in 
the solution of the problems of local marketing ? — The marketing officer c an supply 
information regarding the various channels through which trade passes. 

13912- So far as we can understand theii* difficulties and problems are different ; they 
are problems of finance, arrangements of warehouses, problems of transport and so 
on ? — All these problems will have to be studied by the marketing officer. 

13913. Do you expect the marketing officer for the whole Presidency to study the 
problems pf Dharwar and Sind and other parts ? — I think he should have certain staff 
under him to assist him in the various Divisions. 

18914. Do you think another department is necessary ? Do you not think 
the assistance of the Agricultural Department is sufficient ? — One man cannot manage the 
whole 8h6w. 

13916* Is the marketing organisation here considerably assisted both by Government 
and Agricultural Department ? — Yes. 

ProfssioT 8* Q. BerL 
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1391^. You suggest the fixing of the rate of interest for the land mortgage hank, and 
you say that there should be J per cent, for bad debt redemption fund and 1 per cent, for 
expenses. Would you not take anything to the sinking fund ? — The bad debt redemption 
fund is the sinking fund. 

13917. For what period would these loans be ? — The period should vary in different 
cases. It would ordinarily be ten to twenty years, and in some cases, thirty years, 

13918, How do you utilise these five-year dejwisits 1 — J have limited functions of these 
deposits. 

13919, Would they not be utilised for agricultural advances ? — They would be a sort 
of reserve for enabling mortgage societies to meet their obligations, in case some of the 
borrowers, who have borrowed money from the land mortgage bank, make default. 1 
understand in the Madras Presidency the deposits are allowed for three years. I do not 
know whether we could introduce the same feature in our scheme. 

13920. You suggest in your statement that cnltivaters should be kept duly informed 
about current prices and so on. Is that being done now by cotton sale societies ? — In 
the (‘ase of cotton sale scK ieties it is l)eing done. 

13921. Hy what means ? — I suppose they receive telegrams ; and as far as I know, 
the information is made available. 

13922. Do yon think it is possible for the people in the villages to know the prices ? — 
No ; T am speaking about the centres of co-operative cotton sale societies. In ordinary' 
cotton markets the prices are not made available to the village people, but in the case of 
sale societies they are mtule available. 

13923. Do you know something al^out the boycott of one of these co-operative cotton 
sale societies ? — Yes. 

13924. Vi'as it due to anti-rfn/o/ propaganda ?-- l think this was one of the causes, 
M'ithout which, however, I am not prepared to say that the boycott would not have come ; 
YKjrhaps it would not have assumed that magnitude, if the whole thing hod been mort*. 
tactfully conducted. I think there was a certain amount of miii-dalal propaganda ; but 
I do not attach much importance to it- 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. D. L. PATIL^ Chairman, Reddi Communal Co-operative Bank^ 

Ltd., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Quostionnaire. 

The Aoricultukal Finance in thi.h District (Dharwab). — Agriculturists borrow 
money from local sov^arM, co-operative societies, if there are any, from outside money- 
lenders and daJaU in commercial centres. The local ^otfcar in some cases happens to 
be a person combining in himself both a petty-trader and a money-lender. Such a money- 
lender ridvances loans to the agriculturists on condition that the borrowers should sell 
their produce to him, who in turn sells it in the nearest mturket and derives profit there- 
from. In this way he gains interest as well as profit abovedescribed, and so he is doubly 
benefited. Besides him, there are other BovKOfe who are pure money-lenders: In many 
vill^es there are no sowcars ; and » if there are any, their capita) is not sufficient to finance 
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all tha Tillagers* Hence arisee the need of borrowing from ontaide money-lenders. Hie 
do-operstive societies of late play an important part in the agricultural finance* There 
is no marked difference between loans taken for purposes of cultivation or for those for 
capitaLand permanent improvement of land. In villages with co-operative societies, 
the members borrow for land revenue purpose from societies and in other cases, i.e., 
(non 'members and agriculturists having no societies in their villages) borrow for land 
revenue from ddkUa (commission agents), local and outside sovjcars. 

Interest charged to agriculturists by money-lenders- -from 12 to 36 per cent. 

Dcddls 16 to 26 per cent. 

Co-operative societies 9f to 121 percent. 

For taccavi loans ?! to 9f per cent. 

The question of period dona not arise in ca%e of loans taken from dalaU and sowcare, 
but in case of village societies the period for repayment is fixed . the amount being payable 
by instalments. 

The security for the loans from sonvars is in the form of gold and silver ornaments and 
goods, bonds, promiseorj^ notes, mortgage of houses and lands. The co-operative societies 
alone accept personal security for major portion of their advances ; mortgage of lands 
and bouses in the case of long-term loans which are very few^ 

In the case of loans from sowcars there is the evil practice of taking bonds and notes, 
etc., for double the amount advanced ; and in case of mortgages a sale deed is sometimes 
taken where mortgage bond ought of have been taken, the real tranwiction being a mort- 
gage and not a sale. The excessive need and want of funds of the agriculturists is the 
main reason why they resort to such defective methods of finance. Unless and until 
the co-operative aocdetics which have been an ^bsolute necessity for the village 
population develop themselves into big and efficient financing agencies, the question of 
timely and adequate finance to agrit ulturists remains unsolved. The present state of 
affairs relating to co-operative finance is far from satisfactory^ as it is inadequate and 
not timely. 

Question 2. — Mabketing of Principal (aBOps. — The principal crops in this district 
are cotton, wheat, ^‘war, rice, groundnuts and other oil-seeds. These may bo classified 
into two classes, those that are exported and those that are locally consumetl . Cotton, 
wheat, groundnuts, and other oil -seeds come under the first class, while rice, pulses, 
etc., come under the second class. As regards cotton, it is sold by some producers to local 
dealers in the village who are directly connected with the dalcUs (commission agents) 
dwelling in marketing centres, such as Hubli, Gadag, Haveri, etc. Some producers 
directly take their cotton to markets themselves and sell it through daUUs there. Now, 
since the establishment of cotton sale societies at Hubli, Gadag, Haveri and Annigeri, 
some cotton growers sell their produce through these societies. 

A provision is made in the bye-laws in the village co-operative credit societies to the 
effect that members — cotton growers — should sell their cotton through the nearest 
sale society. This bye-law is being put into force. Similar provision has been made in 
case of c^lly and paddy growers th«ft they should sell their produce through the sale 
societies in their area. 

Tbe^ are sold to local dealers in some cases while some producers take their yield and 
get it epld.4^rectly through dolo/a in big marketing places. 

Fata. 
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* JtLlB AKD Rice,— Major portion of these is being consumed locally, they being the 
chief foodstuffs of the district. They are sometimes sold in small quantities by the 
prodnoers themselves on market days in the nearest village and town m^kets. There 
are also dealers in juar and rice who purchase either directly from the producers or 
through the dalals in the marketing centres. 

It is possible to market cotton, wheat, groundnut, chilly and rice through sale societies 
wherever they exist. Some more should be organised in suitable centres, or the branches 
of the existing sale societies should be opened. 

Ryots require money for paying their land assessment and also for paying off the debts 
or at least the interest to aouxars or to co-operative societies. So, cretlit facilities are 
absolutely essential during marketing of agricultural produce. The facilities that are 
existing at present are too inadequate t%meet the wants and requirements of the ryots. 
Now the agencies from w'hich the ryota get cre<lit on goods are dalala, petty traders and 
co-operative sale societies. The rate of interest charged by the dalals and traders 
on these advances is from 12 to 25 per cent., while in the case of advances from sale 
societies it is 9| per cent. The banks and bankers do not directly advam^e to ryota, 
but they do advance to dalals and merchants, who in their turn advance to ryota though 
inadequate. The agriculturists require only cash. They arc rehit tant and unwilling to 
accept hnndis and cheques. ' 

The need and necessity of more warehouses owned by public institutions and organised 
associations is being highly felt in this distrirt, and Government assistance in this respect 
is very much needed, 

Qukstio.n 3. — Vat.ue of Land in the DisTKK’r. — The land in this distj ict is of 
three kinds : — (1) red, (2) black and (3) mixed soil. This district may be dividtMl 
into three divisions — as Malnjul. Gadinad and Belaval. In Mahiad tract, all land 
is red and the main crop produced thereon is rice. The value p<T acre of this 
land varies from Ks. 50 to Ks. 250. The price j>er acre of land in Gadinad snerh as 
Bankapur, Haveri talukas and also parts of Dharwar, Hubli, Ranebennur talukaa varies 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. In Belaval (cotton black soil) such as Navalgund, Gadag 
and Ron and portions of llharwar, Hubli, Haveri and Ranebennur, the price varies 
from Rs. IQO to Rs. 500. 

Rainfall and quality of the land, productive nature of the soil and the market price 
of the crops are the chief factors affecting the value of the land. 

(a) The price of the land in purchase by private negotiation is the highest that can 
berealisetl, in the case of Government auction for non-payment of revenue is the low^eet 
and in the ease of sale by court decree is midway l)etwoen the two. 

QtTESTiON 4. — A land mortgage bank for this district has been organised very 
recently, and it has just commenced its work. I might refer in this connection k> the 
Reddi Communal C<j-operative Bank, Ltd., Dharwar, which may be called an agricultural 
bank, advancing long-term loans extending for a period of tdn years. It is also 
functioning as a land mortgage bank, inasmuch as it aclvances loans mainly on the 
mortgage of landed proi)erty (such loans forming three-fourths of the out.standing loans). 
The constituents (members) of the Bank are almost all of them agriculturists and are 
distributed in the three districts of Bombay Karnatak, namely, Dharwar, Bolgaum 
and Bijapur, and the purposes for which the loans have been advanced by the Bank 
are old debt redemption, land improvement, purchase of land and agricultural 
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iin|demeitt« and current agrioiiltural needs. The capital of this Bank is raised in tiie 
following ways : — 

(1) By sharos. 

(2) By deposits — fixed and current. 

(3) By loan from the Central Bank, whenever necessary. 

This Bank has been, for all practical purposes, functioning as a land mortgage bank for 
the last 15 years since 1914. The disabilities the Bank is labouring under, are want of 
financial help so as to enable the Bank to advance long-term loans at easy rate of interest. 
If the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank tmdertakes to advance long-term loans as 
in the case of the newly started land mortgage bank, the Reddi Bank will be in a position 
to serve as a full-fledged land mortgage bank for the Re^ldi commuiiity. In this connec- 
tion, I may be allowed to refer to our attempts modc^ to secure financial help from the 
Bombay Provincial Bank. The (Reddi) Bank^as placed the matter before the Govern- 
ment and also the Registrar on more than one occasion. But it is to l>e regretted that 
nothing has been done by way of helping the Bank. 

The working capital of the land mortgage banks should be mainly rai»e<l by issue of 
deljentures and by fxmds from central banks and not by dej)osits. If deposits are to be 
received at all, cuily those of a longer duration (more than lU years) may bo accepted. 
The Government should undertake to guarantee interest, and it is not necessary that 
Government should stand guarantee for principal. The land mortgage banks should 
Ik? allowed to issue debentures for themselves and a Provincial Bank should work 
as an agent to negotiate all the debentures issued by the land mortgage banks in various 
places. 

Question 6. — Sobsidiaby Inbusi'btes. — ISulwidiary industries supplemental to agri- 
culture in this di8tri(‘t are garden produce (betel -leaves, plantains, vegetable, flowers, 
sugar-cane) grwr-making, hand-spinning and hand-weaving, dairy farming. They are 
not at all in a flourishing (onditioii, nor are they very enthusiastically ( arriod on . Garden 
^produce is possible only wherever there is well irrigation, the wells Inking generally dug by 
the owners themselves at their own cost. This industry is foimd chiefly in Bankapur, 
Haveidj Ranebennur, Kod and Hangal talukafi of this district. Hand -spinning and 
weaving is also to be found in some of the villages of the district. Gttdar-making i.s 
undertaken by some of the agriculturists. Dairy farming is not organised. Individual 
agriculturists keep cows and bufialoes. They use some of the butter and milk for 
their domestic purpose, and sell the excess in the nearest market or in the village itself. 
Artificial irrigation can help substantially gai-den produce. I'he shepherds in this 
district rear sheep on small scale. They are generally poor people witli very little 
landed property. For want of pasture land the shepherds cannot carry on sheep breeding 
on a large scale. 

Soap and candle-making, paper and cloth manufacturing, ship building, pencil and 
mat<*h factories should be organised so as to employ some members of the agricultural 
families, that are without any work. Such industries should be started in small touTis. 
Government should liberally finance such industries and should take initiation and active 
part in organising and developing them. The problem of unemployment in general and 
of agricultu|ists in particular cannot be solved at all, as long as Government is indifferent 
in thii respect. The initiation taken by Mysore Government in the direction of organisa- 
tion and development of indostfies, such as soap-making and iron and metalware, is an 
instance in ]^(^t. 

Mr.D.l.p€aiL 
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QxrHSinoK 6A. — Weaving (^j/tan, sari, dhoii, shirting and coating c loth, chaddar and 
kambH, etc.) and dyeing, metal works, are some ot the small industrioe. These are not 
thriving on account of foreign competition and for want of organised efiort. 

Question 7. — Some of the village societies are not working properly, their management 
and staff being inefficient. The district central banks are in a position to finance short- 
term credit and, as a matter of fact, they do advance to all the societies classed as “ A 
or “ B They are very slow and cautious in advancing loans to C ” class societies. 
In the case of long-term loans for the redemption of old debts, the societies have to^submit 
their application to the central banks through the Co-operative Department, 
and so, imnecessary delay is caused. The rate of interest on such loans should never be 
higher than 6 per cent, per annum. The existing rate on these loans in several societies 
is 9| per cent, per annum, this being very high. ’ 

* 

The privileges and concessions such as exemption from income-tax, registration fees, 
stamp duty, which the co-operative societies are enjoying at present should continue. 
The financial needs of the agriculturists are met by co-operative societies to the extent 
of about 10 per cent, in this district. 

Questioi^ 8. — The legal procedure in civil courts relating to the execution of decrees 
is complicated and cumbrous and as such much dcday is caused in recovering the amount 
of the decree. So, the sov^cars and money-lenders are very reluctant to advance money 
and in some cases they take bonds for double the amount on account of the delay likely 
to be caused in recovery. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has been of much use 
and benefit to the agriculturists. It has saved many an agriculturist-debtor from the 
clutches of saivcare. There is soijie opinion that the abolition of the Dekkhan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act would improve the ortxlit facilities for agriculturistH. J entirely differ 
from this view, if at all any mcHiification is to be effected in the Dekkhan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act, it should be in the direction of affording further concessions to the 
agriculturists. 

Oral Evidence. 

13925. The Chairman : Mr. Patil, you are the Chairman of tlic Kenldi C\>mmunal 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. ? — ^Yes. 

13926. Are you also a practising lidvocato here V — Yes. 

13927. What is the working capital, the share capital and the reserve fund of your 
bank ? — Rs, 500,000, Ks. 54,000 and Rs. 21,000, lesiKictively. 

13928. And the remaining is all deposits ? — Yes. 

13929. Are these all or most of them one -year deposits ?— Nearly fifty per cent, are 
one-year deposits. 

13930. Are the others for three to five years ? — Yes. 

13931. Are three -fourths of your loans long-term loans ? — Y^es ; the maximum pericxl 
is ten years. On an average loans are advanced only for four or five ^ears ; there are 
some loans for ten years, 

13932. What is the percentage of loans for ten years ? — About ten per cent. Nearly 
Rs. 75,000 are advanced for ten years. 

13933. Are these deposits, which are kept with you for four or five years, renewed 
or withdrawn ? — Generally they are renewed. 

13934. Are they mostly from your own community ? — From non- members of other 
oommunities also. 
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13^5. Wliat do yon think would be the percentage of members of your eom* 
munity ? — Rs. 60,000 is from Reddis and the rest is from non-Reddis. 

1 3936. Do you find any difficulty in repaying the loans 1 — We have found no d ifficulty, 

13937. How much fiuid resource do you keep T — Rs. 60,000. 

13938. Have you any arrangement with the Central Bank for cash credit ? — We have 
taken Rs. 20,000 cash credit. 

13939. Do you keep a list showing how much you have to repay every year and how 
much you expect to receive every year ^Yes ; a list is kept. 

13940. Have you any arrears ? — 13 per cent, of the outstandings. 

13941. You say, “ In many villages there are no sotvcars, and, if there are any, their 
capital is not sufficient ^ finance all the villagers.” That is to say, the sotcrar should 
finance certain villages at a time ; is that your idea ? — Yes. 

13942. Supposing there is a sowcar in one village, does he usually finance the 
surrounding villages also ? — Yes. 

13943. What class of people do this money-lending business ? Are they 
outsiders ? — Usually they are villagers themstdves. 

13944. Do you also get people from outside the district, who come and lend in 
villages ? — Very few. 

13945. You say that members borrow for land revenue purposes from societies and 
non-members borrow either from ddlaU or from sowcars. Wo have been told that since 
the dates of instalments have been changed, members do not borrow for land revenuf' 
purposes. Is not land revenue made payable after the crop is ready ? — ^Not after the 
crop is ready. The crop is ready in March or April and is sold in May or tiune, so the 
villagers are forced t6 borrow. The first intilalment of assessment falls due in March 
when the crop is not ready, and the second instalments falls due in April. 

13946. You say the rate of interest charged to agriculturists on iaccari is from 7J 
to per cent. But the rate for taccavi is never more than 9 per cent. Ik) you know’ 
any people who have borrowed at 9| per cent. ? — These are taccuvi loans advanced 
through village societies. 

13947. Speaking about marketing of cotton, you say that members of co-operative 
societies should sell their cotton to the sale society ? — There is a bye-law . 

13948. Is it being enforced ? — Yes. 

13949. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Is there a similar bye -law’ in your bank ? — No. 

13950. Chairman : Does your bank advance money for current agricultural 

purposes also ?- — Yes. 

13951. Have you branches ? — We have one branch at Bagalkot which is not working. 

13052. You finance from the centre ? — Yes. 

13953. Do you finance people on the security of produce ? — Yes. 

13954. ^Where is the produce kept ? — We have hired a godown and we keep it 
there. 

Idfi55. Is this the only one in Dharwar ? — We have one godown at Nargund only. 

13956. ^re there any other godowns kept by co-operative societies or daiah ? — No. 

Mr. J>. 1. Pofi/. 
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13967. Thcwfore yours j* the first ?— Yes. We Ivftvo only iwlvarutst Hs. ri.OOO *n(l 

not much. 

13658. You bad to keep your o’«'u man ? - Yos. 

13959. Do 3 'ou expect the buftiness to develop in Nar^vuid ? — Ych. 

13960, Will you send U8 a copy of your la^t balance sheet showinji the asset statement 
and the perioda ou which the deposits fall due ? — Yes. 

13961. You say you have inacle some attempts to get some help fro7i\ the Ihnnhny 
i ’; ov iiicial Bank ?— Yes. 

13962. Can you not gel it from the Karnatak Bank ? - Tlieir rate ol interest is too 
high. It is 8 j)er cent. In the Bombay Provincial Baid; the rate is less. 

13963. Yon want this capital in the same way as it is advanct^d to a land mortgage 
bank Yes. AVc pro}>ose to a<lvan<*e loan repayable V>y i?0 or 30 instalmrnts which tvx' 
cann€»t do . 

1396-1. As you are an atlvocate, 1 slmnld like to know yoor views aViout the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists' Belief A< t. You say : * The 1 >< I khun AgricoHurists’ Belitd Act has Ix^en 
of much um^ and benetit to the agri<‘ultiiriKts." We have l)een tohl that it has rcduc tMl 
the credit of agrimlturists and the agriculturist is noAv worse off than what hf‘ was tsdorc. 
You seem to Indcl an opposite view' ?- Yes. 

13965. Is it yonr expcricin c in this distriid — If it is aholislied or amended 1 do not 
understand how it would improve tlie i rcdit <»f agricultujists. Only tlicv will lose wlmt 
lit1l(‘ libc^rty tln^y have now' to (iefend themselves. Even if lh< ic was no sucli Act, 1 do 
not see Itow HrmrotM would stop at once tukine: bonds for double or treble the amount. 

1 39ti6. You do not think they will e\ entually stop doing so V’ery likely they miglit 
do so, but not at once. At present these agriculturists' dccrc'es are cjc-parlf decrees in 
go(Hl many cases. M(»st of tin* » ases are tried snimnarily as .'^nmll (^unse suits and 

9- 

disposed off at on<’e. Only in some case.s they pray for instahnents. Even if they 
produce some oral evideix c which is genuine, on account of some ju’ejudice regarding 
oral e\’ideiu*e on the part rff judges they fail. I think 29 ru‘ 25 per <^ent. succeed in 
their cases and they are benefited. So if the Dekkhnn Agriculturists’ Belief Act is 
taken away, even these 20 or 25 |)er <u*nt. will suffer. 

13967. You do not tliink that eventually, if the Act is w ithdrawn or mcHlilied, an 
agriculturist would refuse to pass a sale deoa ? — On account of their ignorance, this is 
not well understood. 1 think, if at all it is amended, further facility ought to l>e given. 

13968. What furt her facility ought to be given ? — Now^ there is discretion left with 
the tjourts to grant instalments. It must l>e made obligatory on llie (ourts to grant 
instalments in the ease of agriculturists if they pray for them. Arrist and imprisonment 
should not be ordered as at present. 

13960. We have been told by some thht the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Belief Act has 
made agriculturists dishonest ? — It might have done so in both cases. Generally my 
experience with most of the agriculturist debtors is this. They say that they ha\c 
honestly taken the loan and they only pray for instalments. 

13970. When does this happen ? — This happens when they are defended. It is only 
bt rare cases they ple^ this defence. In the last Karnatak Divisional Co-operative 
C<mferen<?e this point was discussed on both the sides. A resolution was passed to the 
effect that the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be retained, 

MO V 106—69 
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13971. Mr. KmncU : TK) you wa-nt any TDodifii^ation of Section 10 (a) of the Act ?— 
No. It miibt be retained as it i« now. 

13972. About thin Keddi Communal Co-operative Bank, when you give out loana for 
long- terms, do you take the land an security T— Yee. 

13973. How much do you give ? — We give 30 per cent, of the value of the land. We 
take at least three times the value as security. 

13974. Who values the land ? — One of the officers of our bank makes enquiries and 
values the land. 

13975. Are repayments of annual instalments punctual, or have you to .give exten- 
sions ? — We have to give extensions Iwcause our members are all agriculturists and 
on account of absence of rainfall, etc., we have to extend the period of repayment. 

13970. As for debt redemption, whenever you give a loan, how do you satisfy 
yourself that the amount is really applied t-o debt redemption ? — W'e ask for the bonds 
or promissory notes from previous creditors. W'e take them in some cases to the 
Sub-Registrar’s office and there we satisfy their debts, and keep in our custody those 
bonds and promissory notes. 

13977. Do you give loans for current agricultural needs and also for long-term 
purposes to the same individual ? — Yes, sometimes. 

13978. 8o, for long-term loans, land is mortgaged ? — Yes. 

13979. And for short-term loans ? — We give on surety. 

13980. Mr. T'. L.,M^hta : T><» you advance any loans for land improv^ement ? — Yes. 

13981 . Do you make enquiries as to whether it is de.sirable to effect the improvement, 
what w'Oidd be the cost of improvement, what would be the increased income and so 
on ?— Our local committees or directors or inspectors make such enquiries. 

13982. Do you get any assistance from the Agricultural Department ? — Soihetimes 
we do got. 

1 3983. At what rate do you give such loans 'i — At 9J per cent. 

13984- Have you tried to get lacmvi through the District Central Bank at a lower 
rate of interest 1 — No. 

13986, Could you do it ? -1 do not think that they arc allowed to do this work and 
this work has l>een handed to the land mortgage bank. 

13986. Y’ou say in regard to loans for long-term, and in ""C" class societW that 
some unnecessary delay is caused and bo on. How would you get over this delay ?- — 1 
cannot suggest any remedy. In the above cases the applications have to go through 
the Department and so delay is caused. I think in the case of ‘‘ C ” class societies the 
Central Bank itself should appoint some officers to look to them because the staff is not 
efficient. ^ 

13987. Under proper supervision and control money should be made available in 
their case ? — Yes. 

1 3988. say that co-operative finance is not timely and adequate. Have you any 

dednite suggestions as to how^ to make finance both timely and adequate ? — I have no 
suggestions to make. The Central Bank has under its management 600 societies iiow 
and they are not appointing many inspectors, 

Mr. i>. L. raliL 
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JlfifNIfi. So do you wAut the appointment of more inapet^torK and some more 

hrai^ohes of the central bank should be started and there should not l>e centralisation 
of irork< 

13990. This M ill not remedy the situation in the primary soeiety ? — 1 think t hey ‘ nn 
attend to primary societies quickly if ea(‘}i bi*anch has not more than 0K> societies nnclei 
it« management. 

13991 . I)ot‘s your Bank make advances against the seciuity of gold and sil s cr ? — Yes. 

13902. At M'hat rate of interest ? — 8 per cent. 

13993. Have you started this busint'ss recently ir — ^'es ; only one year hm k we 
started tliis kind of business. 

13994. You have not found any diHiculty in taking up this business ? — No. 

13996, You want to function as a land mortgage bank in the district . W ill not tlu i<‘ 
lx? any contiict between your land mortgage business and the business of the lajui 
mortgage bank ? -Tlu'rc cannot Ik< any eonflii t. 

1399b. How will you pre\cnt your iiienilK’'rs from resorting to the district lar:d 
mortgage bank Those persons w ho ar(‘ inemlMTs of oui- bank should not take shares 
there. 

13997. There is also anothei- point in your note. You combine your long-tejin 
business with your sh(»rt-term business ? (hir short-term business is very Kma|l. Our 
long-term business is the main business. 

13998. So, on the basis of long-term Imsiness, you want to be treated as a land mort- 
gage bank ? — Yes. VVe may start in our Bank tAvo departments, one for the shoi l-tenn 
business and the otlicr for the long-term business. Ojdy we w'ant more money to ad vain c 
and more instalnnmts to Is' given and at lower rates of interest. 

13990. You want t<j get advantage of tin* invcstnn*nts in t In* incial Bunk's 

delienturi’S ? — Y(‘s. Wc cannot now advance at less tlian ])er cent. 

J4ti(;0. But yon cun reduce your rate of inten*ist ? No. \\'c giv(* ti.] p( r rent, on 
deposits. (Tins being the maximum late on deposit.) 

I4tMH. (!an you not borrow at a lower rate of interest than tiiisralc ?- No, wc cannot 
get nn)iiev at a lowei- rate. 

14t!02. J*raft^sof JK«il( : You hu vc (‘Xjncssi'd yourself in favour of the ridenlion of the 
l>ekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Ad. The first etfect of this AMudd be that money-lenders 
would It fuse to lend money to agrieulturists. !><» you think this gap w'ill be filled up by 
co-operative societies ? — If they are develojieil, this gap will be filled up by co-operaf iv<‘ 
aotjieties. , 

14003. But. in the meanwhile, you have to de|fCiui upon them - Kven to-day tliere 
are some honest money-lenders w^ho adv anee money and they have not lost anything. 

14004. \V<‘ are told by many respectable sot/rnrs that tin y do n<*l get ba< k tbeii 

money from cultivators and, therefore, they are mlin ing th(‘ir business of lending to 
ctdtivator.s '■ — At least they will keep their deposits wdth co-o]K*rative societies. 

14006. We are not concerned with M'bat will happen to them. We are com i jjied 
more with cultivators and what w*ill happen to them. They will not receive* loans fr<mi 
sowv<fT& and the end y(»u have in view in retaining tlie ilekkhan Agrievdturists’ Relief 
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At't is likoiy to bti io tills extent ? — Conskleriug the lieneiits ti> agrieultnrists 

it j^uld be retained. 

14006. But if the eultivator (1 cm‘ 8 not get a loan from a how are you going to 

benelit him in the long run ? — 1 do not think that all soirenrs will stop their business at 
once. 

14007, The Howcufs also will have to safeguard their own interest and they may 
purehase the lands rather tlian take them as .security or lend on mortgage and in that 
way lands are likely to pass out of the hands of a eultivator into t^e bands of money- 
lenders. This will not be* bcneticiul to the cultivator f— They are \ ery slow in purchasing 
lands. The money-lenders simply depend upon ihtdr interest. 

14008. But they will bt‘ driven to j>urchase lands ? — 1’hcy are averse to purchase 
thorn. * 

14009. VVe are told that everywhere there is a tendency td lands passing into 
the hands of sotvetPrs. If therc^ is a tendenc^y for lands to pass out of the hands of 
c ultivators, that will not la^ to the la-neiit of the c ultivators and it is likely to be one of 
the eonsequenceH of the retention of the Dekkhaa Agricultuiists’ Rcdief Act. Have 
you (Hmsidered this pcjiiit 'i- What 1 say is this that when they keep their dt‘poaits in a 
society, the society <*an advance them to agriculturists. In this way the agriculturists 
will lie lie noli ted. 

14010. You say that some v illage soc ieties are*ijot workiiig ]>n)pcrly. At what figure 
will you put this pc'rceiitage ? — It will ho per < ejit. 

14011. Is it on account of lack <»f extarriencc' and tiaiaing on the part of the 
staff ? — Y"es. 'I’hey are not intelligent, nor trained. Training (‘lasses are new being 
held. But all secretaries (‘annect he trained at on< e and, moic'over, tlu' soc ie ties cannot 
give them handsome pa}' in their initial stage. 

14012. How will you overcome this diftieediv if a sex iedy is siiiall '!- \ think the 
(ioverniuent must help to pay the .salaries of secretaries of eo-operative societies. In 
the mitial stage Government must he lp co-operative .societie.s just us they are now giving 
free audit. 

14013. Cannot unions of soc iedies undertake' this vi ork 'the unions have no 
separate funds of their own. They entiredy dtqiC'iid on the sul>Hciiptiuns of constituent 
societies. 

14014. Y^ou can exper t the Hepartment to give you the Ixuu'tit of free audit, but eau 
you expect the Department to spend money even on your seeretaric s ? — Tlu' seci-etarics 
may bt‘ appointed by them and paid by thc^m just as cliief oftieers arc kept in the 
municipalities and local boards. 

14015. But they are paid by muuicdpalities and kx al bi»anls ? — Here llie chief offic er 
is paid by the Government. 

14016. Not wholly ? — No, Both of them contribute S4)niethiiig — the Government 
and the municipality or the Government and the local board. 

1401T. Mr. Buckhy : How much paid-up share capital did you jiave in the first 
year W'hen you started your bank ? — Ks. 5,000. 

14018. What is the paid-up capital now ? — It is lie. 54,000* 

Mr. L, PaUL 



What is the average amount of your loans ? Have you a maximum 
limit T^No maximum is . 

14020. What would be the average loan you make oil lands ? — Rs. 5,000 

14021. Processor Kale. : For how many j'ears has your bank been in existence ?— It 
is in existence from 1914. 

14022. Mr, Buckley : W'hen you attempted to get assistauee from the BomVmy 
provincial Bank, did they give you any reasons for not meeting yoiii- demands ? — Wc 
approached them, aaw the Managing Director and also the (ilJhairman of the Bank and 
they said they would consider the matter. Tlieir difliculty was that the Department 
should consent to their atlvancing us. We also approai'hcd the Registrar and the 
Honourable Minister in this matter. Kothing has lieen done uptil nov . 

(The Avitness withdrew.) 


Cvhuni(l< f (hen adjourned (iH 7/ a.tn. on W edne,sduy, (he I'lth February HhV). 
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W«dnes4ay, February iZth, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Mai>an, I.C.8. {CJuiinimn). 

Mr. L. 1>. L. Bdokley. Mr. li. 8. Kamat. 

ProfeHHor V. O- Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta 


Mr. jt. P. Masant {/Secretary). 


Rao Bahadur K. R. VALVEKAR, B.A., LL.B. 

* Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION 1. 

Qukstion 1. — The tiyricuUuriHt gctH firmnce from Ote ]K*r.sf>ns miuI 
nuMitioued below : — 

( 1 ) The fiovrar. 

(2) Tlie laiidloni. 

(.*1) Fellow agricult urints. 

(4) iMUalff and merchants, 

(5) Cnvernmeiit. 

{^) Co-operative societies. 

IhiH well known that tlie ordinary Hgri<‘ulturiHt tinds it dithcnlt to meet his agricultural 
and donieslie requirements with his agricultural income cxce])t by borrowed capftal. 
He is consecj^uentiy in constant need of some person to tinance him. For all the purposes 
mentioned in the question, namely — * 

(1) Cunont agricultural expenses, ' 

(2) Permanent land irjiprovements, 

(.‘1) Other needs. 

Tlie agriculturist goes to the above-mentioned jiersons and institutions, one after ihp 
other, for tinance ; he prefers hrst to go to the sotrcnr who is a professional money-lender 
though he charges a high rate of interest, and though ho does not care a bit for his 
welfare, as he gets a loan from him readily and as he eati put off the repayment tor any 
length of time. The soaH'ar usually waits till tlie expiry of the jH^riod of limitation 
prescribed by law. 

If the a^iriculturist cannot get a loan from the mwcar he gin s to landlord who is not 
always willing to lend money to him. If the landlord lends money to him he will have 
to agree to give him the food-grains, whichhegrowsinhisland, for a low price in addition 

Etto Bahaduf K. E, Valvekar, 
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td TUe laadiord usually fiaauoes his tenants only for ourivut agriealtura^ 

te^i^tements. If the agriculturist cannot get a loan from the landlonl he goes to a 
fellow agriculturist who is rich enough to make loans. If he has money to spare he will 
give him a loan and charge interest which is not generally high. 

Of these three, the ttoiA?cw, if he be a marumru desires and tries to extract as much 
money as possible from the agriculturist in the shape* of simple and (Munpoimd interest 
and does not care at all for his well-being, and if he l)e a Lingayat, or a Brahmin, or of 
any other caste and a jx'rinanent resident of the village he tries to get not only a liigh 
rate of interest l>ut^lso his lands if they can be had cheaply. H© too does not care for 
the welfare of the agriculturist. He is a very shrewd man always h(*nt on taking 
advantage of the exigencies of the agriculturist to demand exorbitant terms. 

In the Karnatak the Pathans do not go to villages and d(» money lending business 
there. 

JMals and merchants make advanees against cotton and t>1her iTioney (‘rops an<l charge 
interest at the rate of IS to per cent. j>lu^ ( tnnmission. 

Government grants loans to agriculturists under the Agricoilturisls' Loans At*t and tlu' 
Land Improvement Loans Act for tlu* pur])oscs mentioned in th«>se Acts. But to seeun* 
these loans the agriculturists have not only to s|»end much, hut also to wait long. 
view of the present rate of interest charged by Government in the (uise of these loaiis 
and of the uncertainty of getting good <*rops on account of j)i*e(‘arious rainfall. I think 
the agriculturists are Jiot imieh benefited by these loans from (L>vernment, 

The c<»-oporative societies ad\ aiK e loans rmly to their m<*mb(*rH. These societies are 
intended neither for thc‘ agriculturistf^ who are rich nor for those who are hop<dessly 
involved in debt and who cannot cons(M|ucnl ly improve their financial pr>«ition by any 
means. Krom my experience of tbes(r societies 1 eari ssy that very few' agrieulturiats 
have derived appreciablr* l>enefit from them. 1 find th<‘ Secredarv, the Cliairman and 
the leading mcmlans of the Managing Committc#* in most soeieties, are imdined to take 
advantage of the smietiis only tc) further their covn and their partisans’ interestH at the 
saeritiee of tlie inU^rests of the other incinbt rs. Some f)f them do not even s< ruple to 
misappropriate dishonestly the society's funds. But if a co-operative society is well- 
managed and transai'ts business stritdly acc ording to co-ojM*rative principles it can really 
l)enefit an agriculturist financially, nn|rnlly and socially. It can no doubt make its 
members thrifty and t^heck their unnoeessary and reckles-s expenditure. It will not 
find it difficult to raise funds for financing its members. 1 nm, therefore, of opinion 
that of all the above financing agenc ies a co-operative societj^ is the only one which c an 
do lasting good to the agriculturists. 

The urban co-op<^rative banks are adapted to the needs of the urban population. In 
a towm it is not possible for all the members of the bank to know one another personally. 
So an urban bank is started w ith a limited liability and a shaie capital. It is intenderl 
to finance small traders, artisans, labourers, salary earners, eti*. I am of opinion that all 
the poor and middle class people w ho live in towns and who need financial help for their 
trade, industries and domestic purposes are greatly benefited by the urban banks as they 
finance them. As I have been the Chairman of the Hubli Urban Co-o|)erative Bank 
for the last 24 years I know' from experience that an Urban Co-operative Bank is essential 
to promote the economic interests of the urban classes. In our Bank, which w as started 
in lOOfi, there are now 2,228 members of whom 103 are women. The Statements given 
below' will show' their classification according to caste, creed and o<?eupation. 
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t<» Classification according to occupation, ■ 


Brahmins 

.512 

Workshop Employees 

.. ^00 



Mill Employes and (rtiolies 

80 

Lingayats 

;i24 

Government Employw^s 

83 



School Mnst^u’S 

110 

Musalmans 

490 

Glerks 

. 225 



Pleaders 

22 

Marathas 

80 

Doctors 

Ifi 



Tea-shop Keej)er« 

12 

(‘^iristiaiiK 

87 

Merchants and Bnsi»>eHs men 

. . 210 



Landlords 

165 

I’arsis 

17 

Agriculturists 

120 



Brass Workers 

86 

Other Hindus 

.‘178 

Weav^ers and Artisans 

275 



Tanners and Shoe makers 

06 

Bhangis, Mahars. <*le. 

Mt) 

Bhangis and Mahars 

.*{26 



J^adies 

103 

Total number 

2,228 

Tola] jiuiuWt 

. . 2,228 


The of the Bank now amount to Br. The main object of the Bank 

ift to render j>eenniary help to and improve the material and moral condition cd the |M)orer 
olaMKes Hueh Maharn, Mongn, Bhaiijziw. TIailwavs servants, artisans and sriiall traders 
atid the object has l>een fairly Attaiiu‘d. 

The bank does also banking business, ft draws, aocepts and discounts hmylis, 
drafts, cheques and trade-bills. 

Tn order to eiiconrage regular and punctual repayment of loans the batik allows relmte 
or bonus on tlie amount of the interest }>aid by llte borrowers. 

Lately the saving ticket system has Iw^en iatrodiieed in this bank in order to encourage 
thrift among the members and also among the non -ment Ians ; tlie objet t is that all their 
available savings should be drawn into the bank as deposits. 

I am of opinion that the c()-o}ierative societies and banks are undoubtedly iH'nelieent 
and usehd institutions started for tlu* ju-omotion of thf‘ economic interests of the rural 
and urban classes. 

The rate of interest (charged by sowmrt< and other indigenous bankers varies from 12 
to 24 per cent, for loans on bonds and promissory notes, and to 18 |>er cent, for loans 
on nu»rtgage bonds, and 9 to 12 per i;ent. for loans on pledge of jewelh^rv* ; while the 
co-operative sooieties oharge not more than 10 jjer cent. |>eT amium. 

The agriculturists take loans generally for a period of one year, but they do not repay 
iu one year. The^^ take 2 or Jl years to repay the amount. For sums below Rs. 500 
loans are given on simple bonds or promissory ludes and for sums above that amount 
they are given on the security of immoveable or moveable property. Hardly any 
advances are made against the standing crops. 

Oo-operative societies grant loans for current agricultural and domestic expenses for 
one year ; for purchase of btillocks, implements, etc., for 2 yeaTrs; for payment of old 
debts and for works of land improvement for 5 years, 

Hno hahadwr K, i?. Viilmhar, 
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l^ve mentioned above that Government advance* loans to agriculturist* under the 
A^rkmlturiets^ Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loan* Act for the purposes men* 
tidbed in those Acts. And I have also remarked that the agriculturiats are not much 
benefited by those loans, 

3?he Imperial Bank does not render any financial help to the agriculturists, small 
traders and industrialists. 


The joint stock banks are also not financing agriculturists and small traders and 
industriaUsts. Their operations are of a banking nature. I have written above about 
the financial help given by the co-operative societies and banks to the agriculturists and 
small trfiwiers, etc. 

The .90T/?car, who is a professional money-lender, advances loans to the agriculturists. 


The indigenous banks and bankers are dealing with towns-nien and not with farmers 
living in the villages. They advance loans on bond' and promissory notes and on the 
personal security or on the security of the immoveable and movTubie properties of tlie 
borrowers. They also do banking business. They are mostly mnnvaris and Brahmin 
shroffs, 

Dalals and cotton and grain merchants make advances to agriculturists against the 
agricultural produce brought to them. They also make advances on the promises of 
the agriculturists that they should bring the produce to them for sale. Ihit the agricul- 
turists do not gain thereby any advantage. 

In the Dharwar district there are no dealers in fertilisers and so no financial help is 
obtained from them by the agriculturists. 

The defect of the present system of financing the agriculturists is that it is not well 
constituted and regulated. Any man can make loans to agriculturists on any hard 
and unreasonable terms he likes. He may enter into any unconscionable agreement 
with the agriculturist who is known to lje ignorant and illiterate. In the interests of 
the agriculturists it is necessary that there should be a limit to the number of the persons 
who make loans to them. The agriculturists l>eing simple-minded, illiterate and ignorant 
they can be easily persuaded to do things to their own |>rejudice by offering them credit 
facilities. A crafty and artful money-lender can easily exploit the needs of an agricul- 
turist. 


In the matter of financing the agriculturists there is co-ordination between Govern- 
ment and co-operative societies. Government grants toccavi loans through co-operative 
societies where they exist ; but there is no co-ordination between (‘o-operative societies 
and joint stock banks, indigenous banks and bankers and eoivcara. The Imperial Bank 
is not showing any practical sympathy to the agriculturists and the co-operative societies 
by rendering financial help to them. It renders financial help to exporters and impor- 
ters who are mostly European merchants and rich and influential Indian merchants. 

I would like to suggest the following remedies *. — 

(1) Government should not keep their funds with the Imj>erial Bank free of interest 
when that Bank does not give any credit facilities to the agriculturists and indus- 
trialists. The attitude of the Bank is not at all conducive to the interests of the 
agriculturists who contribute largely to the Government funds by way of taxes. 
Government should establish their own bank w hose object would be to finance the 
SgrioultimBts and industrialiats. 

HOT 106 — 70 
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(2) The sowcm^M aud the prol^eional money-lenders should get licenses lor 
doing m oney -lending business and should keep proper accounts and the 
maximum rate of interest to be charged by them should be fixed. For all these 
purposes a suitable enactment should be made by Government. In the interests 
of the agriculturists who are generally illiterate, thriftless and reckless it is not 
desirable that irresponsible and unscrupulous sowcars should be allowed to advance 
loans to them. 

(3) The Imperial Bank should discount the cheques, drafts and hundia of the co- 
operative societies whether urban or rural by taking only a small commisBion and should 
not be allowed by Government to refuse to discount them on the ground that these 
societicB take those cheques, etc., from non-meml>ers and do banking business which, 
the bank tliiiiks, may come into conflict with its business and reduce its profits. When 
the Iin^ierial Bank makes use of Gov^ernmeot funds free of interest and when 
Government are interested in and show their anxie y for promoting the welfare 
of the agricultural classes the Imperial Bank should be urged by Government to 
render all possible financial help to the co-operative societies. They should be 
asked to grant them cash credits and overdrafts and charge only moderate rates 
of interest. 

(4) There should be rectification and consolidation of the co-operative societies 
so as to make thorn more efficient and trustworthy and businesslike. They should 
fully and adequately meet all the needs of the members so as to preve nt them from 
going to the soivcar, 

(5) In the Provincial and district central banks there should be no individual mem- 
bers; only societies should be members. The staff of these banks should Ik* efficient 
and well-trained in co-operative principles. The directors should be disinterested 
workers who can afford to devote a great-er portion of their time to the oo-operative 
work. They should arrange for the supervision and guidance of the societies affiliated 
to them and should provide an adequate sum for tliat pur})f>se. If the public come 
to know from the work of these banks that the money they keep with them by way 
of shares or deposits would be safe and tliat the agriculturists would be really benefited 
by the use of that money, large amounts would be no doubt forthcfuning for shares 
or deposits without much trouble and difficulty and the baiiks would be enabled to 
meet the needs of the members of the societies fully. 

The Government should also make deposits with t}>es(* banks. They may impose 
any reasonable terms with regard to the safety and utili/ation of their money. 

(6) The Provincial Bank, the District Bank and all co operative societies and the 
Department should strive their utmost, to propagate the co-operative principles 
and the aims and objects of co- 0 ][)eTative soeietie.'^ so as to make the |^)eop}e 
understand that their economical interests would be surely promoted if they 
b3come members of these societies and act according to co-operative principles. 
Unless the co-operative principles are continually brought to the notice of the 
agriculturists and instilled into their minds they will derive no real benefits from 
these societies, 

(7) For the redemption of the outstairding debts of the agriculturists and for o(M»tly 
improvements of lands long-term loans are necessary. The existing co-operative 
societies cannot grant these loans. Land mortgage banks are to be started for 
advancing long-term loans. 

MaQ Bahatdur K, i?. Vahekt^r* 
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S.—The principal crops in the Dharrrar district are the following 

1. Cotton, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Juar^ 

4. Kice, 

5. Oil seeds, groundnuts, kardj' and tiU 

6. Gram. 

The present system of marketing the crops is that immediately after liarvcst they 
are moved to the nearest market town and there left with the diilai or middleman to be 
sold by him. The dalal finds a jnirehaser for them and when they are ^oid eolleets the 
sale procecHis and hands them over to the eultivator after deducting all his dues, riz.y 
the amount advanced by him beforehand Avith interest, liis eommissiori and incidental 
charges. In the present system the eultivator depends on the righteous eonduei of the 
dalal. But from w^hat Ave hear about the eonduet of the dalals it may be said that his 
conduct is not so very righteous. 

Tlie dalal being himself in Avaiu of funds and Jiaving no rrcdit facilities he sells the 
crops of the agriculturists as early as pussible ev<*n though the market is dull and the 
prices are very low. He bK)ks only to his own interest and not to the inbuest of the 
cultivator. The dalal who does not get financial accommodation is able to advance 
only small amounts for short periods. As the agrieiilltirist gets no financial 
accommodation for holding over his produce till he gets Iwtter pri<’es be is compelled to 
sell it iniDJcdiately although he will liave to incur loss in so doing. 

In my opinion co-operative sale societies are far better than the individual daloU and 
merchants for selling the produce of the agriculturists. It is esscntirtl in the inten'sts 
of the agriculturists that in every market-town a co-operative sale s(K;ioty should l>e 
started. 

In Auow" of the attitude of the businessmen toAA'ards one another pools for marketing 
agricultural xmoduce will not be successful. 

As regards the marketing of cotton the Bombay merchants and millowners provide 
money to the local merchants and dalals against cotton and the local merchants and 
dalals finance the agriculturists. Tlie Bombay mercliants get financial accomnmdation 
from banks against cotton bales. 

The existing facilities for internal remittance are — 

1. Postal money orders, 

2. Insured post, 

3. Hundis, drafts and clieques, 

4. Remittance transfer receipts and supjdy bill and telegraphic triuisfers. 

The cost of remittance is at present rather high. The banks and bankers are charging 
commission at high rates. 

Remittance by money order or insured post is not x^rotitable to commercial men. 

Remittance by remittance transfer receipt free of all charges is only allowed to 
oo-operative societies. The minimum limit for remittance transfer receipt is 
Rs. 150. The limit is high in the case of smaller societies. It should bo reduced to 

R«. 50. 

In the case of supply bills the minimum limit for the issue of those bills is Rs. 5,000 
and the charge is 2 annas per cent, for sums up to Rs. 10,000 and 1 anna j)eT cent, for 
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^ums above Ke. 10,000. As the limit and the charge are too high in the case of tiadera 
and merchants working with moderate capital they should be reduced, the limit to 
Rs. 1,000 and the charge to half an anna. 

Remittances by money order and insured post ar€‘ not advantageous to commercial 

men. 

Remittance by means of hundis^ drafts and cheques are made by commercial men. 
They are generally drawn on bankers and banks in Bombay, Hundis are of two types, 
darahani and mudati. Darahani hundis are drawn in a majority of cases and mudoili 
hundis in a few cases. 

Co-operative societies and banks have l>een doing hundi business ; but lately they 
have been asked to draw and accept hundis only in the case of their members. The 
Imperial Bank used to honour the cheques and drafts drawn by co-operative banks on 
the Bombay Provincial Bank without any commission up to Ks. 5,000, and w ith one anna 
per cent, commission above Rs. 5,000, and below Rs. 10,000 and with one anna and a 
half commission above Rs. 10,00(>. The co-operative banks used to make use of this 
privilege when they had to make remittance to Bombay. But the Imperial Bank now 
thinks of withdrawing this privilege as it fears that the co-operativ^e banks may compete 
with it in hundi business and its profits ma 3 ' consequently decrease. Tim co-operative 
banks being not joint stock banks started for the purpose of making as much profit as 
possible in hundi busiuesw, and working under tlie supervision and guidance of Govern- 
ment, the Imperial Bank should have, in fact, no reason to fear. Its fears seem to be 
more theoretical tliaii real, and this fact shows that it has no real sj-mpathetic attitude 
towards co-operative banks. As the urban banks finance small traders, merchants and 
industrialists and also agriculturists residing in town it is quite necessary that they should 
be allowed to do hundi busiuess in order to facilitate their operations in the matter of 
remittances to Bombay and other places ajid it is also necessary that the privilege given 
by the Imperial Bank should be continued. 

It is essential that co-ojicrative sale 80 (heties should have storijig facilities. They 
should have their own godow'iis but tliey cannot constmet them for w ant of funds. It 
is desirable that Oovernmont should constnict them and allow the sale societies to use 
them on reasonable rent. The societies will then be able to do business more 
advantageously. 

Qukstion 3. — There are three classes of arable lands in this district: (1) black, 
(2) reddish, and (3) mixed (red and black). 

The value of the land in the case of black soil varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 per acre 
and in the case of rod and mixed soil from Rs. 60 to Rs. 200 according to quality. In 
addition to the quality of the land its value is to a considerable extent controlled by the 
annual rainfall over the place where the land is situate, the distance between that place 
and the market-town, and transport facilities. The value would also depend on demand. 
Lands fetch better prices when sold by private negotiations. 

Qubjstion 4. — ^There are some impediments to the mortgage of land. A waiandair 
cannot mortgage his watan land to an outsider beyond his life-time. The Watan Act 
prohibits the alienation of waian proi)erty to an outsider. There are no other 
impedin^nts except the one mentioned above. 

Three land mortgage banks have been registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 
one for the Khandesh distriot, one for the Broach district and one for the Dharwar 

B€u> Bdhiadwr K. R, ^ 
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dijii&t. They have not yet commenced to work, '^ey »r© going to supply 
loiijg-teriii oredit. Tbe Dkarwar land mortgage bank is going to commence it« 
opf^ations shortly. It is too early to say an 3 ^thiug about these banks and their work. 
However, I suggest that in view of the utility of those banks there should be one for 
' each Uduka. 

As the entries in the Record of Rights are made in the tirst instance by the kuikanii 
who is known to bo not very honest and conseicutiouvs the parties aftected by them should 
not be held to be bound by those entries unless they reasonable time to contest 

them after they come to know of them. 

Certified copies of the Record of Rights should be supplied with least dolaj'. The 
village officers do not now supply tlieiii in proper time. 8uch eopic's should be supplietl 
within five days from the receipt of the applications for the same. 

Question 5. — So far as I know no efforts have been made to estimate agricultural 
indebtedness in our Province. It is not possible to estimate it without securing ac curate 
information from individual agriculturists and from Registration Department. 

Question fi. — ^There are indufitrics as ric e -milling, ^?/r-making, eotton ginnerit'S and 
band spinning. Large cotton gin factories are situated in cities and the labour required 
for them is recruited from the poorer urban clasHes, An industry to l>e of use to the 
agriculturist as a subsidiary industry must fulfil the following requirements. 

(1) It should not require comjrlicated and costly mac}liner 3 ^ 

(2) It sliouUl not involve the investment of eonsiderable capital. 

Spinning and weaving ar-e the only two industries wliich will answer these 
requirements. 

Question 6A. — ^There is weaving industry carried on in the Hubli town. It requires 
dnancing. 

Question 7. — Tlie relations l>otween the co-operative banks and the Imjierial Bank, 
the joint stock banks and t he indigenous banks are not very cordial in the sense that the 
other banks do not render any help to llie co-operative banks. 

There is no competition hedween the co-operative banks and joint stock banks in our 
district. 

In view of the funds of the existing co-operative societies they can grant only 
short-term loans and not long-tenn ones. In our district in the present eircumstances 
the agricultural societies do not get loans from the district central bank prompt^ 
and they are consequently unable to meet the needs of the members timely and 
adequate. * 

I would suggest that the following concessions may be granted to the co-o]>eraiive 
societies in order to develop them ; — 

(1) The interest which the societies get on the amount invested in Government 
-aecuiities should be exempted from the income tax. 

(2) The debentures issued by the Provincial Co-operative Bank should be included in 
the list of authorised securities under the Trust Act. 

(3) The cheques of the Provincial Bank and some select centra] and urban banks 
should be accepted by Government treasuries. 

It may be said that the oo-operative societies have succeeded in meeting the financial 
needs of their members to a great extent. If they ate well^managed and get thnely 
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£nancial help from the provmciai oo-operativo and district <‘(»-operative banks they can 
no doubt meet adequately the needs of their mem born. 

Question 8. — The Dokkhan A^riculturint'tt Kolief Act haH done no lasting good to the 
agriculturists. It has not only not improved their condition but it has made them as 
well as their finanoers dishonest, untruthful and insincere. The agricult mists cannot 
now get credit without much difficulty. As a rule they are required to execute a bond 
for double the amount that is actually paid to them. I think this Act should be 
abolished in the interests of the agriculturists and some other Act on th<‘ linos of the 
Co-operative Societies Act should be enacted. 

Question — ^The people in the mofusMil have not yet become aware of the IIsuriouH 
Loans Act and, consequently, it is not availed of by them. 

ShXJTKLN Jl. 

I hnd that the indigenous banker is different from the f>ourar or money-lender. The 
indigenous banker resides and transacts Inihiness in district and taluha headquarters 
and market-towns, but not in the villages ; and the i<OHKar in villages and towns. The 
indigenous banker does banking as well as money-lending business ; wlu rcas the sowcar 
does only money-lending business. The banker accepts dejiosits from the people and 
pays interest on the same at the rate of U to 12 per cent. The jieople hardly make 
deposits with the Moivcar. The village www/r advances loans to agriculturist .s and other 
peo})Ie living in the village for short and long terms and for any purpose, good or bad. 
He is quite indifferent about the purpose of the loan and the welfare of the borrowe^r ; 
hia rate of interest ranges from 18 to 24 per cent, and his loans are on sinijile and mortgagi' 
bonds and also on the pledge of gold and silvej- ornaments. Jn spite* of his usurious 
loans and of his not very fair and honest ways the agi iculturists and other \illage pcojile 
go to him for loans ; they being ignorant and illiterate are quiti' unabie to undcu'stand 
his crafty ways. To save those persons from the (dutches of tlie mywear the best remedy 
is to orgauiso co-ojH‘rative societies in all villages. The societies are the only institutions 
which can promote tlie economic interests of t he agricult urists and others if w ell-organised 
and well-managed. Constant efforts are to lie made to propagate tlie co-operative prin- 
ciples and ideas and instil them into their minds by exjdaining to them bow^ they can 
overcome their financial difficulties and improve their position by means of co-o])erative 
societies. 

The indigenous banker is far l>ett-<*r than the sowcar. As lie is doing banking business 
he rather hesitates for some reason or other to resort to all the nefarious ways of the 
'■'Ohpcar, He is not desirous to advanee loans to agriculturists living in a village. He 
finances the traders, merchants and professional men. He also advances loans to Govern- 
ment, Railway and Municipal servants and laymen. His capital is made up of (1) the 
amount owuiod by him, (2) the amount deposited by people with him and (3) the amount 
borrowed by liim. He borrow's generally for short periods on jiromissory notes and 
mudeUi and tevani hundis. His working exjwnses are very low. The loans advanced 
by him are repayable on demand or on the expiry of the period agreed to by the borrower. 
If the interest is paid to him regularly and if there is no fear with regard to the stability 
of the borrower and the safety of his money he docs not press for the repayment of the 
princi|^. The loan is renewed without any difficulty. 

Oaah credits are not granted by him. He is not very fair and honest in his dealings. 
Implicit relianoe cannot generally be placed on his word. If his present methods and 
Bahadur K, M, Valvtkar. 
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be reformed he will be very serviceable in the matter of financing agrieulture^ 
sixiaB trades and industries. I think there should be some legislation with regard to 
hi# daties, i^sponsibilitios and methods. 

The present number of joint stock banks is very small. It is necessary that they shoidd 
be increased and that they should be managed by persoiis who are thoroughly honest 
and upright and have business habits. 

At present neither the indigenous banker or bank or sowcar nor even joint stock bank 
can finance the industry which requires finance for a long term in view of bis small 
capital. 

So far as I know the indigenous banker or bank ha.s not a large amount of money 
seeking employment, and the net return on his capital after making allowance for all 
expenses and losses that he may incur is about 12 to 18 per cent. 

The relations l^etween indigenous banker or bank and other banks are not bad. The 
Imperial Bank is not as mq^h serviceable as it should be to Indian merchants, traders and 
industrialists. Its sympathy towards them, if there be any, is not practical. 

I would recomniend the establishment of a Central Bank in the Presidency town with 
branches liaving local directorate in all district and market towns to do banking business 
and give financial accommodation to the indigenous hanks, bankers, joint stock banks 
and also to co-operative banks. 

SECTION III. 

Tlie banking institutions which are mentioned below have been taking savings 
deposits : — 

(1) Postal savings bank. 

(2) The Imperial Bank. 

(3) Joint stock banks. 

(4) Co-operative banks. 

(5) Indigenous banks. 

The means now used for investment of savings as well as for encouraging savings and 
investment habit can be said to be the following : — 

(1) l^eposits in the above-mentioned banks. 

(2) Provident funds. 

(3) Premiums on insurance policies. 

(4) Postal cash certificates. 

Out of the above-mentioned banks it is only the co-operative societies and banks which 
are making earnest endeavours to secure savings deposits. They are encouraging and 
promoting thrift among members and iion-merabers by all possibl*? means. 

Insurance companies and provident societies are also very useful in the matter of 
promoting investment and savings habit. Joint stock banks can attract large deposits 
if the < 111 * 00 tors thereof are influential, respectable and honest men and if they are so well 
managed as to inspire confidence in the public abont the safety of the deposit money. 

The Imperial Bank commands the confidence of the public as Government keeps 
their funds with it. It can get any amount of deposits without any trouble if it lowers 
its present rate of interest in case of poor and middle class people and if arrangements 
to receive and return the deposits are ho made as to suit the convenience of all the classes . 
The influence of co-operative societies and insurance companies and also provident 
aocieties can be saill to be. conducive to savings and investment habit. 



Additional capital iH necessary for financing agriculture and industrieB ; but V&at 
amount is required one cannot state with any degree of exactness without aoourate 
information. Relief of agricultural indebtedness will, no doubt* require a huge amount 
of capital. 

Postal cash certificates of still smaller value, bearing a little higher rate of interest, 
aHll enable the poor and middle classes to invest their savings in them. Government 
and Railway servants and professional men resort to them. 

I do not think that agncuJturnl classes can be persuatled to purchase Government 
securities; our experi^noe is that the Government securities purchased by them at the 
war-time were sold by them at a great loss. They are averse to invest their money in 
Government securities again. 

Agriculturists iixvest their savings mostly in gold and silver ornaments and in land. 
They are not usually bent on making loans to fellow acriculturists. 

In view of the fact that almost all agriculturists arc involved in debt it is not possible 
for them to have any surplus money to hoard. J do not subscribe to the view that there 
is a large amount hoarded by them. These persons having no strong boxes to keep their 
money are in the habit of keeping even the money which they require for current expenses 
under-ground as they think that it is safer to do so. 

Question 4. — Cheque-habit is growing popular though slowly. Educated classes 
and merchants use cheques. The abolition of stamp duty on them has facilitated the 
growth. 

I would suggest that the forms of cheques should be printed in English and local verna- 
cular and that the payee should be at liberty to sign the cheque in any language and in 
any way he likes. The general practice is now that the drawee now withholds payment 
if the payee does not write his name in his signature in the same letters and words as in 
his name written in the body of the cheque. If the payee be a true person and be 
identified, the drawee should not raise such objections and withhold payment. 

As people were not used to the present mode of banking and investment and so the 
banking and investment habit i.s of slow growth in India. Conservatism, ignorance 
and illiteracy are a great hindrance to the growth of banking and investment habit. 
People will not hazard their savings in infant industries unless the directorate is such os 
to command their confidence and respect. 

Oral Evidence. 

14023. The Chairmnn : Rao Bahadur Valvekar, you are the Chairman of the Hubli 
Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd ? — Yes. 

14024w Are you also a practising pleader ? — I have retired since the last five years ; 
I had been practising for thirty-five years, 

14025. We have been told that legal procedure at present is very dilatory, and that 
is one of the reasons why some of the bankers are not in a position to advance loans at 
cheaper rate of interest than at present. Bo you think that is true ? — ^The recovery 
is delayed. 

1402fi. Not only the recovery, but also the hearing of the case ? — ^The hearing of the 
case does not take so much time ; the only delay is with regard to the recovery. 

Makaiur K. * 
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14027. Do you think it can be avoided ? — It can be avoided if the present system 
is improved. There should be improvetnent in the present establishment. 

14028. Improvement in the people or moral ? — In the quality. 

14029. Another point made out i« that the Insolvency Act is being abused ; is that 
so here ? — Not in this part. Tliey have just begun to make use of the Insolvency Act 
here. 

14030. Do the cultivators not avail themselves of the Insolvency Act ? — No ; they 
do not know. 

14031. Do you think there should be any special provisions regarding rural 
insolvency ? — At present there is no necessity. 

^ 14032. Are there no people heavily indebted ? — They are heavily indebted, but 

I do not think they have made use of the Insolvency Act. 

<* 

14033. Are not several of them insolvent ? — Yes. 

14034. Do they still drag on ? — Yes, because they take loans from Mowcars. 

14035. Do you not think that special provisions are necessary to bring to their 
notice the present law ? — It is not necessary. 

„ 14036. Another suggestion is that equitable mortgages as in Presidency towns should 
also be introduced in some of the urban areas. Do you think it is necessary t — I think 
it is quite necessary now in the headquarters of the district ; if equitable mortgage 
is introduced, it will facilitate transactions. 

14037. Can you tell us why these equitable mortgages are introduced only in 
Presidency towns and not in other towns ?^B<M;auso the people are not educated. 
They do not know the procedure with regard to equitable mortgages. 

14038. Supposing these equitable mortgages aye introduced universally, what 
is the danger ? — There will bo an increase in the number of fraudulent 
transactions. 

14039. How ? — The people do not know the procedure ; they keep documents with" 
the creditor not as security hut for safe custody, and the creditors make use of them. 

14040. In the case of equitable mortgages in Presidency towns a note has to l)o 
passed ? — Yes ; there the people know that they keep documeiits with the creditor as 
security for the debt. 

14041. Does the membership of your bank consist of various classes of people ? — 
Yes ; of all castes too. 

14042. Are most of your loans for unproductive purposes ?~— Not most, but 
ft minor portion. 

14043. Do you not have two separate departments, one for financing trade or 
agriculture and the other for financing salary earnefs ? — No. 

14044. Do you not think in a place like Hubli it is necessary to separata the 
two ? — Yes. 

14045. Do you do money-lending business as well as banking business ? — Yes. 

14046. Do these go together ? — Yes. 

14047. To what extent are you financing trade and agriculture ? — ^There is no limit, 

14048. What is the amount of your individual loans ? — Fifteen to twenty 
Uioosand rupees. 

MO T lOe— 71 * 



14049. Are there many such loans t— tttiere are three or four such loans, but there 
are many loans of two thousand to fiye thousand rupees ; they are only for short periods, 
for about six months to one year. 

14060. Where do the traders and industrialists in your town get their finance from 
besides the Urban Bank ? — ^There are some marwaris, 

14051. Do they charge a higher rate of interest ? — Yes. 

14062. Why do people go to them ? — ^Nowadays the Bombay merchants have their 
own agents here. They do not wish to become members of our bank, because their 
principals stay in Bombay. They want loans on mudaii hundia, and we do not give 
them loans. 

14063. Do you not cash mudati hundis ? — ^We had been doing that both for members 
and non-members, but since last year we have not been doing that business. 

14064. Not even for members ? — Even for members we did not do it last year, 
because the traders endorse these hundis. All the parties to the hundi, namely, the 
drawer the drawee and the endorsee, must be members. Generally the drawer is 
a member but not the endorsee. 

14066. You have capital of eight lakhs ? — Yes. 

14066. Is it mostly your own capital ? — Yes. 

f4067. Do you not borrow from the Central Bank ? — Never ; we do not require any 
loans from any banks. If we want money we can attract deposits, 

14068. Have you surplus ? — We have. 

14069. What interest do you pay on deposits ? — 5 per cent, for one year and 
6J per cent, for two years. 

14060. Do you take long-term deposits ? — ^We used to take, but since last year we 
have stopped it. 

14061. Why ? — We have to pay high rate of interest and we have surplus. 

14062. Do you give long-term loans ? — Only for two years. 

14063. What is your rate on loans ? — Up to Rs. 500 it is 12 per cent, and above 
Rs. 600, 9 per cent. 

14064. Do you want people to borrow larger amounts ? — ^That is not the case. The 
rate should be lower for larger amounts. We generally give loans to poor people, bhangis 
and mahars. They have to pay 18 to 26 per cent, to aowcars, and they do not grumble 
to give us 12 per cent. 

14066. If a man with good credit borrows from you, he will take Rs. 600 instead 
of Rs. 600 T — Yes, that is the case, because the rate will be lower for sums above 
Rs. 600. 

14066. I expect this has been a point of contention between you and the Department 
for a number of years ? — Yes ; but when these people can get loans at very high rates, 
at 60 to 70 per cent., they do not grumble paying 9 to 12 per cent. Even the Railway 
employees get loans at very high rates. 

' 14067. So you can say that the rate of interest should depend on the security rather 
than pn the amount borrowed T — ^The only security they can give is personal security 
Rao Bahadur K. R, Valvehar, 
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Ami some Bureties ; they have no property. We genearally take a number of suretie«» 
ab<Kit ten, for mahaera and bhangis. 

14068 . Are you doing all the business that joint stock baxiks do T — Yes. 

14069. Are there any joint stock banks in Hubli T — ^There is a branch of the Dharvar 
Bank. The head office is in Dharwar. 

14070. Does your bank compete with the Dharwar Bank ? — ^They do not do much 
banking business ; they lend money on the mortgage of houses. 

14071. What are your difficulties as regards the hundi business ? — ^Therc has been 
difficulty about remittance ; we cannot remit money to Bombay as easily as we had 
been doing. 

14072. Why ? — Before last year we had been remitting money to the Provincial 
Bank by cheques. We were not using remittance transfer receipts, because the 
concession or the privilege given by the Imperial Bank was that up to Rs. 6,000 they 
were not charging any commission and above Rs. 6,000 they were charging one anna 
commission. And when they came to know that we were doing hundi business on a 
large scale they thought that it would affect their interest, and they withdrew the 
concession. 

14073. Did your bank suffer because they withdrew the conoessioiS 7 — They 
withdrew it last year, but before that they came in our way and contended that hVffidi 
business should not be done by urban banks. 

« 

14074. How did it affect your business 7 — The Imperial Bank made a report to 
Government, and Government wrote to the Registrar and the Registrar asked for our 
explanation. The Registrar had to come all the way from his headquarters to Hubli 
to settle the point and ho said that we should not do hundi business with regard to 
non-members. But, as I told you, the non- members come in in one way or the other, 
and, therefore, it is not possible to do hundi business if such a restriction is placed. 

14075. What was the final order passed 7 — The final order passed was that we should 
not do hundi business with non-members. 

14076. Supposing you are told that you are not to make use of the concession of free 
transfer of funds or of getting cheques up to Rs. 6,000 free of commission, would you 
be able to do hundi business as you used to do before 7 — There must be some arrangement 
for remittance to Bombay. 

14077. Supposing you are given the same rates as other banks are given 7 — 
If we are allowed to do business with non-members we can do that. 

14078. Can yon revive your hundi business, if the concessions are withdrawn and 
you have to pay the same rate os other banks 7 — Wo can do it, but not to the same 
extent as before. 

14079. Yon say that when the lingayat or the Brahmin lends money, his conditions 
ore stiffer than those of the marwarif because the former has always an eye on the land 
of the agriculturist. At what rate do they lend 7 — The lingayats charge 12 per cent, 
and the marwaris 18 per cent. The marwari wants only a high rate of interest ; he 
does not care for land. 

14080. You say that co-operative societies in rural areas are not doing well because 
•f the party spirit displayed by members of the managing committee. Are you speaking 
generally of all societies 7 — ^I am Chairman of the Supervising Union, and I know it 
from my experience of these societies. 
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140S1. Which part of the district yon are acquainted with ? — My personal expexienoe 
of societies is in Hubli tcUuka. I was in charge of 34 societies, and 1 hare found that there 
are two parties in each and every village, and I advise them to have a separate society 
for each party, 

14082. Do the managing committee members advance loans to the members of their 
own party ? — Yes, and they do not care even with regard to the ability of the man to 
whom they advance loans. 

14083. What about the members of the other party ? — If they are not members of 
the managing committee, they do not get anything. Generally members of one party 
come into power. 

14084. How many of the 34 societies do that ? — Most of them. Ther^ is only one 
society in each village and I find two i^arties in the society. 

14085. Are these parties due to political elections ? — No ; they are due to purely 
local matters ; they have nothing to do with political elections. 

14086. Still you say that of all the financing agencies the co-operative society is the 
best ? — Yes, there should be two societies in a village. 

14087. ♦ Do you think if there is a separate society for each party, it will work well ? — 
Certainly ; there will be a healthy competition. 

14088. There might be further parties in the new society ? — Then again there should 
be^separate societies. 

14089. What is the “ Savings ticket system ” that you refer to in your statement ? — 
The savings tickets are of the denomination of two annas, four annas and a rupee. 
These tickets are printed. When a person purchases a ticket, he hands it over to the 

secretary. 

14090. When ? — ^At any time. 

14091. Is this issued in the office itself ? — It might be sold by the members 
also privately, because each member is given a cert.ain number of tickets, and he sells 
4t at his Convenience. The man who buys these tickets should go to the office and hand 
them over to the secretary and the secretary credits the amount covered by these tickets 
to the savings deposit .account. 

14092. Is this savings deposit ? — Yes ; we pay 5 per cent, interest in order 
to encourage thrift. 

14093. Have you also savings deposit account ? — Yes. 

14094. What interest do you pay on savings deposit account ? — 3i per cent. 

14095. Are the conditions of both the system similar ? — Practically the same. 

14096. How much have you received on those savings tickets deposits ? — About 
Bs, 1,000. People have not come to know of the system. 

14097. How many indigenous bankers are there in Hubli ? — There are Brahmin and 
marwari shroffs, 

14098. Do they do banking business ? — ^Yes ; they buy and sell hundis, and they also 
buy and sell gold. 

#■ ' 

14099. Do they take deposits ? — ^The Brahmin shroffs do not take deposits. 

Boo Bahadur K, B. Valvehar, 
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i 14100. Do martoaris take deposits f — Even inarvxiri^ do not take deposits. 

14101. If a man wants to deposit, has he to go to a bank ? — Yes ; they used to keep 
d^l^its with some dcUcUs, but now they do not do it. 

14102. You say : “ In the interests of the agriculturists it is necessary that there 
should be a limit to the number of the persons who make loans to them.” How are you 
going to do that 7 — ‘If you introduce the system of licensing money-lenders, you will 
limit the number. 

14103. Do you get any facilities from the Imperial Bank except those which you 
mentioned and which were withdrawn ? Have you cash credit 7 — I have a current 
account. The Imperial Bank has given cash credit to the Provincial Bank ; 1 have not 
yet asked for it. 

14104. What makes you say that the Imperial Bank helps only European merchants 
and rich and influential Indian merchants 7 — I say it from my experienced 

14105. What is your experience 7 — I wanted to deposit my Bank’s money, but they 
said they cannot take it. They refused to receive deposits. I know it as a matter of 
fact. . 

14106. Do indivi^iual merchants get facilities from the Imperial Bank 7 — l^think here 
they do not give any facility to the individual merchants. 

14107. Do men with credit and security approach the Imperial Bank 7 — They have 
approached, but 1 do not know what security they offer, but I know that the Banktloos 
not give any facility to them, 

14108. You say that the conduct of the dalaU is not so very righteous ; what are the 
defects 7 — These cotton dalaU in Hubli do not deal honestly with the agriculturists. 

14109. In what way ? — With regard to weight, with regard to rates and with regard 
to everything. 

• 

14110. Is there no competition amongst the dalals 7 — There is competition ; but they 
advance money indi.scriminakdy to the agihjulturists and do not keep correct accounts. 
With regard to Aveights, they have no good reputation, and with regard to the rate also 
they say one rate and at the time of adjusting the accounts they write a different rate ; 
in other words, their conduct is not very honest or righteous. 

14111. You say : ” It may be said that the co-operative societies have succeeded in 
meeting the financial needs of their members to a great extent.” It seems to contra- 
dictory to w^hat you said that nearly half the members do .not get money at all 7 — That 
is on account of two parties in the society. 

14112. Y’^ou say that the indigenous bankers accept deposits and pay interest of 
9 to 12 i)er cent. Do they pay such high rates of interest 7 — Yes ; because they require 
money. 

14113. Do they receive deposits during the busy season only? — They receive it 
in off season too. 

14114. You say, to save the agriculturist from the clutches of aowcwrB the best remedy 
is to organise co-operative societies in all villages. Do you think *i^ny propoganda is 
necessary 7 — ^Yes, there should be propaganda first before new societies are started. 

14115. What is the tevani hundi, to which you refer in your statement 7 — ^They do 
not send it to the drawee ; they draw the hundi, and keep it for some period. 



14116, Ib it |iot the same as mudaii hundi ; they draw the hundi and keep it 

for two or three monthe. 

14117, Is it a demand draft ? — It is just like a demand draft ; but there is a mutual 
arrangement to keep it for two or three months. 

14118. Is it not to be sold ? — It is neither to be sold nor to be negotiated. 

14119. Is there a particular form 7 — ^No. 

14120. Do they fix the date 7 — They do not fix the date in the body of the document 
at all i but there is a mutual arrangement to keep it for two or three months just like 
a mudati hundi. 

14121. Why do they do that 7 — They think that they would lose their credit by 
passing bonds or promissory notes. 

14122. Is it done to escape the stamp duty 7 — Not to save the stamp duty but to keep 
up their credit, because they think that they will lose their credit by passing a bond or 
promissory note. 

14123. Professor Kale : You said that most of your clients are people who use their 
loans productively ; but from certain calculations made I find that 56 per cent, of the 
loans are non-productive. I have calculated from the statistics in your statement classi- 
fying members according to occupation. For instance, school- masters, clerks and work- 
shop emploj'^ees are people who are not likely to borrow for productive purposes 7 — ^They 
do not take loans from us. Tanners and shoe-makers 'take loans from us. Bhangis 
and vnahars take loans. But ladies, doctors and pleaders do not take loans ; there are 
many of them who do not take any loans from us. 

14124. Is it only a classification of membership ? — Yes ; they become members 
just to encourage co-operative members. 

14125. Do the bhangis apd mahars borrow 7 — Yes. 

14126. The Chairman : What do they borrow for ? — For domestic purposes ; they 
were borrowing from Pathans at 75 to 160 per cent. 

'14127. Professor Kale : With regard to your suggestion that in villages where there 
are factions two societies should be started, do you think that a village can stand two 
societies 7 — Yes ; there should not be any limit to membership. In the Punjab there 
are societies where there are only twenty members, and in that case there will be a better 
arrangement and better administration of societies. 

14128. Do you think it will be carried on profitably even with twenty members 7 — 
Yes ; it will be conducted on co-operative principles. 

14129. Are we to understand that after all these years co-operation has failed whCn 
there are factions in every village ? — It has failed, and they do not at all know. Apart 
from that no serious attempt has been made to make them understand the principles 
of co-operation. 

14130. So practically you will have to begin on new foundation 7 — ^Not new 
foundation ; but it is better that there should be propaganda work before we start 
societies. 

14131. Was it not done before 7 — Propaganda has not been largely done unfortu- 
nately. 

ifoo Bdhfidur K. R. Vaivekar. 
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14132. What is the dividend that you give to your shareholders ? — 9 per cent. 

14133. Why should your bank not be able to remit money to Bombay just as other 
people in the bazar do ? Why should you rely on Government concession ? — ^The mar- 
wa/ris remit money in many ways ; they either send currency notes by insured post or 
send half notes by registered poet, but we cannot remit money in that way. 

14134. Can you not buy hundis on Bombay in the local bazar from shroffs ? — I do 
not think it is safe. 

14135. The shroffs are able to remit thousands of rupees ? — ^Now-a-days I am of 
opinion that it is not a safe concern. 

14136. Have you tried it ? — I did try about two years ago, but many of them have 
become insolvent. 

14137. We have been told by representatives of shroffs that they have no difficulty 
in remitting money and they have sufiered no losses ?-— They have suffered losses. As 
a matter of fact I know that they suffered losses in Hubli. 

14138. Do you think that for co-operative banking it is not safe ? — It is not safe 
for co-operative banks to do it. 

14139. Mr. Buckley : In the classification of members, you show that there are 275 
weavers and artisans, but further on you say that the weaving industry requires finance. 
Do you finance these weavers at all ? — ^We do not finance them, because they have their 
own society. Before the weavers’ society was started, some of the weavers who were 
meml)ers of our society were getting some money. 

14140. Is this society of weavers able to finance itself, or is it s)u>rt of money ? — It 
is short of money. v 

14141. You said a short while .back that you stopped taking long-term deposits. 
Is that because you have exhausted all the moans of lending m6ney ? — No ; but at present 
we cannot lend money indiscriminately, because there is not much trade in Hubli and 
many of the merchants have become insolvent, and the condition of merchants is not 
as it was before, and, therefore, it is not safe to lend money to them without good security, 
which they are not able to give at present. 

14142. So you deliberately slow down your policy of lending ? — Yes ; and, therefore, 
I have stopped taking deposits. 

14143. Mr. Kamat : Speaking about the branch of the Imperial Bank, are the 
merchants satisfied with the working of the Bank ? — So far as my information goes 
there are complaints ; they are not satisfied. 

14144. What are the complaints ? — They do not give facilities. 

14145. We were told by the Secretary and Treasurer of the Imperial Bank in Bombay 
that they give accommodation against agricultural produce in the mofussil to zemindars. 
Do you know if there are any difficulties ? — About two years back they used to advance 
against cotton seed. I do not know the terms ; but the merchants did not like to take 
advances. 

I4I46. About the weaving industry, you said that there was a society for weavers. 
What more do they require ? Do they require finance ? — Yes ; they require long-term 
finance. Now the trade is dull, and they require long-term loans to be repaid by easy 
instalments. Such an arrangement will improve their position. 

14147. Is the weaving industry carried in old fashion in Hubli T — Yes. 
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14148. How do they manage the ealeemanship ? — ^They take it on the bazar day or 
they take it to the shops. 

14149. Do they send the goods to the man from whom they borrow ? — They do it 
sometimes. 

14150. In the^ase of members of the weaving society, who borrow from the society, 
where do they sell their articles T — They borrow from the society, bnt they -do not borrow 
against finished articles. 

14151. Are they at liberty to sell their iinished articles anywhere they like ? — Yes, 

14152. Do they require any help for selling their finished articles ? — ^They do require 
help ; there is no society for selling. 

14163. Is there any society, which can advance money to weavers, so that they can 
hold on ? — I think the present society can do it. 

14154. So far as your taluka goes, have there been any new societies formed during 
the last year or two ? — I have no information. There are at present thirty-four 
societies. 

14155. If this suggestion of yours to have a society for each faction in the village 
is carried into effect, do you think sound societies could be brought into existence ? — 
Yes ; the present societies will improve. 

14166. Has this been suggested to the Department ? — No ; I have been advising 
only the village people to have separate society for each party. 

14167, Mr. V. L. Mehta : You said that you have given out loans of as much as 
fifteen thousand ru])ee8 to one individual. On what security have you advanced such 
loans ? — ^Mortgage of houses and lands and on two sureties. 

14168. A suggestion has been made to us thatmrban l>anks like yours should be 
allowed to advance money to large customers. What do you think of that 
suggestion ? — I think it is a good suggestion. 

14169. In that case the small and large men will all be mixed together. And do you 
not think the needs of small members will be neglecded ? — In urban banks there are not 
factions. 

14160. If there is a proposal for fifty thousand rupees to one individual, the bank 
will look to such a proposal instead of to demands from a hundred members requiring 
five hundred rupees ? — The principle of co-operation should be understood, and preference 
should be given to small people. 

14161. In case of banks with small resources, do you not think these banks will be 
in difficulty if they advance large sums ? — They will have to use their discretion. They 
must give preference to the small'loans, and if they have surplus they can advance large 

sums. 

14162. Another suggestion has been made to us that the urban co-operative banks 
might be permitted to deal with institutions registered under the Indian Companies Act, 
that is, admit small companies to membership and make them advances ? — I have 
* admitted them to membership and I have been advancing loans to them. But now- 
a-days the Departmental order is that they should not be made members. * 

14163. What is your own view ?— Under the present rules they can be made members, 
and there is no objection. 





Are not the principles of working of these institations different from the 
principles of the working of your bank ? — Supposing there are ginning and pressing 
factories* what objection is there to finance them if the bank has surplus funds ? 

14165. Are not these urban banks supposed to consist of individuals and not 
corporations ? — They are supposed to encourage trade and industry. And the presses 
and gins are industries, so what objection is there to assist these presses and gins, if 
banks have sufficient capital ? — As I said preference should always be given to small 
people. 

14166. About these low paid workers either in the Municipality or in the Railways, 
do you think it is desirable for them to join a people’s bank like yours rather than run 
separate societies ? — These employers do not take any interest. 

14167. Not even in the Municipality ? — I was a Municipal member for thirty-five 
years. I have occupied all the *posts from the membership to the Presidentship. It is 
for this reason that I have started the society. 

14168. Are there any difficulties about recovering from these small people ? — No ; 
I send my clerk to them on the pay day. Although they are honest people such things 
are necessary in the beginning. 

14169. You said that you enjoy from the Imperial Bank the facility of sending to 
Bombay cheques on the Hubli branch which would be credited in your account in Bom- 
bay at par. Do you know whether it is a special facibty allowed to the co-operative 
bank, or is it allowed to other customers also ? — I think it was a special facility, and the 
Imperial Bank was bemffited, because I was keeping my bank’s cash balances there, and 
they were not allowing any interest on our current accounts. It is lately that they have 
withdrawn the privilege. 

14170. You suggest that land mortgage banks might be started in different talukas, 
but will you have people to work them ? — I think we can get them m some taluka. 

14171. You suggest the replacing of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act by 
some measure on the lines of the Co-operative Societies Act. Does that mean that 
you have more faith in constructive method rather than protective legislation ? — Yes ; 
a co-operative society is the best remedy ; the only difficulty is that it is not well- 
managed. 

14172. The Chairman : I expect you are also a member of the District Central 
Bank ? — Yes. 

14173. Is that working properly 7— To tell you frankly, it is not doing its business 
properly. 

14174. Has there been no meeting for some time 7— No. 

14176. Why it is not working well 7 — It is due to factions and parties. They do not 
care for the interests of societies ; they want their own people on the directorate of the 
bank. 

14176. This was one of the best banks. Since when has it happened 7 — I was also 
a director for some time in the beginning. 

14177. Was it working well then 7 — I may say so. Now-a-days it is not working 
well. They do not look to the interests of societies. 

14178. What interests do they look to 7 — I cantiot say that. 

(The witness withdrew. | 
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Mr. K. B. ANKAUGI, The Ankaligi Bank, Lti., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.— The agriculturiflt in the Dharwar district obtains finance (a) for 
expenses during cultivation from (1) his village sowcar or maruyadi^ (2) daXals in the 
marketing town, (3) Co-operative societies, (4) Joint stock banks, (6) for capital and 
permanent improvements from (1) Government, (2) Co-operative societies, (3) Joint 
stock banks and (4) sowcars^ and (c) for other special needs, e.g.y failure of monsoon, 
for land revenue, &c., from (J) soivcars, (2) Co-operative societies and (3) Joint stock 
banks. 

The rate of interest charged on loans varies according to the nature of security he offers 
and the amount he borrows and the institution from which he secures his loan. 

Government and the Imperial Bank lend out money at rates varying from 5 per 
cent, to 8 per cent. The Imperial Bank has a flat rate of 6 per cent, on loans advanced 
against solid gold and silver and the Bank rate varies according to season if the loan is 
advanced against gilt-edged securities. 

Co-operative societies advance loans only to their members on ^oint bonds or 
on mortgage of immovable property at rates varying from 9 to 12 per cent., with a clause 
for penal interest of about the same rate in case of default, which works out invariably 
at 3 or 4 per cent, over and above the agreed rate. 

The joint stock banks advance loans on the pledge of ornaments and on personal and 
joint promissory notes, bonds, personal or joint, or mortgages of immovable property ; 
and their rate of interest varies from 7 to 12 per cent, according to the nature of the 
securities. If the party desires a loan against his own deposits, tliey charge only 1 j^er 
cent, over the deposit rate. On ornaments they charge from 7 to 12 per cent, accord- 
ing to the amount of the loan. On bonds a rate of 12 per cent, is charged. 

The village souyear usually charges 12 per cent, to 18 per cent, interest. In the case 
of ornaments he charges from 6 per cent, to 12 per cent. 

The Imperial Bank does not advance small loans and it is not possible for the common 
agriculturist to approach and secure loans from the Imperial Bank. But even the 
common agriculturist may contrive to secure small loans from Government if the same is 
required for purposes specified in the Agriculturists’ Loans Act when he has some 
influence with the village oflBcers. But now-a-days Government rarely advance loans 
to individual agriculturists. They advance their taccavi loans through central banks 
and co-operative societies. 

The co-operative and joint stock banks do invariably insist upon the mortgage of 
immovable property when the amount is a big one and the loan is to stand over for a 
longer period than a year. 

The eowcar does his lending business on the same lines as those of joint stock and 
co-operativo banks. 

The (kUals or martoaris finance to such persons as are likely to become their prospective 
customers in their trade. 

Mr, iC. B, Ankaligi. 
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QthfBTiouf 2. — The agriculturist, as he reaps his crops, takes them to the nearest dalal 
whom he knows and entrusts the sale thereof to him and receives from him the maximum 
amount the dalal is willing and ready to advance against the goods. The agriculturist is 
illiterate and is not in a position to know the central market rate of the goods he has 
sent to the market nor has he the patience to wait for the better price. Under th<> 
circumstances the ryot goes to his dalal and troubles him for the price of his goods. The 
dalal taking advantage of the ignorance and impatience of the ryot tries to satisfy him 
by paying him small advances according to his necessity and knocks down the goods for 
the lowest possible rate and debits the ryot with all possible charges t.e., such high rate 
of interest as may be possible to charge on the amount advanced, dalalif godown rent, 
insurance and other charges, charity, etc. But even the amount that may become due to 
him is not paid to him promptly. Some of the amount is paid in the shape of goods 
required by the ryot and the balance is paid in cash and that too after many visits and 
reminders. 

Thus the facilities for the sale of the ryot's produce are very meagre and he has hardly 
any credit facilities to support him for waiting till he gets good price for his goods. The 
Imperial Bank is no doubt advancing money on the security of cotton and other export- 
ing goods stocked in their own godowns or godowns in their complete charge. But 
this arrangement can be taken advantage of only by the merchants in Hubli where the 
Imperial Bank bas a branch. 

In this line tne co-operative societies can do a lot of good to the ryot, A thoroughly 
businesslike co-operati\ o sale society for the sale of principal crops should be organised 
which should, as far as ]30ssible, value the produce brought by the ryot as a temporary 
arrangement, and immediately on valuation the ryot should be asked to draw a hundi 
on the sale society against the goods delivered by him and the sale society should 
accept the huridi and h^nd it over to the ryot. The ryot should delivet this accepted 
hundi to the wholesale co-operative stores to be organised at a principal central place. 
The wholesale co-operative stores, as soon as it receives the accepted hundi^ should give 
him the necessary credit and supply him with all the goods required by the ryot. This 
arrangement will naturally satisfy the urgent necessity of the ryot and ho will wait for a 
length of time for the final settlement of his account with the co-operative sale society. 
The co-operative sale society also in their turn should act as the ryot's agent and trustee 
and should try to \vait and bargain for the best possible rate and price for the goods, and 
when the price is finally settled the sale society should transfer the amount due to the 
ryot through the wholesale co-operaiivc stores. The co-operative sale society in con- 
sultation with the co-operative wholesale stores should try to secure such goods as the 
wholesale stores may require from the manufacturer or wholesale merchants in exchange 
for the price it may have to receive from them. By this arrangement the ryot gets 
advantage both in the matter of sale of his goods and the purchase of the goods he rc' 
quires. He sells his produce at the dearest possible rate and secures his goods" at the 
cheapest possible rate thus benefiting himself in both the transactions, by whietj 
process the buying power of the ryot is improved. 

Question 3. — In our district the prices of the land varies according to the nature of the 
soil and its situation. The agricultural red soil is sold at Rs. 10 to 50 per acre, and black 
soil varies from Rs. 10(J to 200. At Government sales it fetches nearly 60 per cent, 
of the above, at Court sales about 60 per cent, and at private negotiations about 76 
per cent. 

Question 4. — Lands held under the.Watan Act and Restricted Tenures, shetsanadi 
lands, are not accepted by way of mortgages. 
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A land mortgage bank has newly been started in onr district. It has not yet begun 
its work. The Bank has been registered under the Co-operative Act at the beginning of 
the year. I learn the Bank has been receiving applications for loans in numbers. They 
are authorised to raise capital by shares and debentures. 

The Record of Rights Register does not give good and complete information about 
dispute that is going on about the property. Such information is absolutely necessary 
for the purchaser and the person entering into some transaction regarding the same. 
It takes some months for a copy of a registered deed to reach the village oflioer from the 
Sub-registrar and some years for a copy of the decree to reacli the village from the 
Court. The difficulties may be solved by insisting on the maintenance of a register 
regarding disputes and prospective deeds. The village officer should keep a record 
showing the purposes for which copies of the Record of Rights are supplied and the 
Sub-registrar should insist upon the verification of the title by village officer brought 
for registration. 

This procedure will give the village officer all possible scope for keeping a record of the 
disputes and the intending documents regarding the land in question. 

The full working capital of the land mortgage bank should be derived from the shares 
and debentures only. The debenture bonds should carry guarantee from Government 
both for the principal and interest, inasmuch as the |x^riod of repayment is to spread 
over many years and for generations. The land mortgage bai\k shouM give necessary 
seats to Government on their board of management to keep efficient check and should 
maintain a Government administrative officer. 

The land mortgage bank should raise its capital by debentui'es bearing interest at 
a rate not exceeding 6 per cent, and it should lend out money at a rate not exceeding 
7 per cent. 1 per cent, interest margin is ordinarily sufficient to meet all expenses 
of management. 

Question 7. — The co-operative banks have no free dealings with the joint stock banks 
or indigenous banks or bankers. The rural co-operative societies have not so far 
attracted sufficient local capital. Tijey mainly depend upon tlie central banks for 
their finance. The urban banks are in a position to attract sufficient local deposits ; 
but they discourage deposits by offering low rates of interest for their deposits. They 
have no free scope for investments. They are keeping their surplus funds at a lower 
rate in the central banks or invest them in gilt-edged securities which gives them poor 
return. 

The Karnatak Central Bank has also, I learn, an unduly large surplus balance which 
shows its inability to utilise all its funds. 

The co-operative societies have so far not done any systematic work in financing any 
spociaj class of people, such as small trader or artisan or agriculturist. 

Question 8. — The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be abolished altogether. 
It has brought much distrust between honest soiocars and good debtors. The distrust 
has gone to such an extent that good uneducated debtor has simply to act according to 
the dictates of the sowcar and the result is that the debtor has to pass bonds for double 
the amount of the debt or has to pass an out-and-out sale instead of a mortgage bond or 
has to rely wholly or solely on the word of the sowcar or has to agree to the passing of an 
award and a consequent decree thereon leaving thereafter no legal remedy to the 
debtor. 

Mr* B* Ankali^i. 
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Dekkhan Agrieubturists’ Relief Act iastead of giving relief to the agriculturist 
has xioBtroyed all his credit. 

Quibstion 9. — ^The interest charged by the sowcar is not exorbitant. He gives 
rebates in deserving cases. The Usurious Loan Act has not therefore been used so much 
in our district. 

I am hot in favour of passing any enactment for the control of money-lending business, 
because in villages there are small investors who are benevolent and the poor agricul- 
turist is likely to derive much help from such persons. If an enactment is made the 
village ryot will lose such help and ho has to come to town for petty loans which 
becomes a hardship both to the poor agriculturist and the small investors, 

SECTION II. 

Question 1. — In Dharwar the indigenous banker is a sowcar doing the business of 
money-lending only. Very few persons agree to receive deposits and pay interest and 
. fewer people do the business of transmission of money by hu7idis or cheques. 

Question 2 . — He lends out money to the agrbuilturist if he comes to him for a loan. 
He advances loan on. ornaments, personal or joint promissory note or a simple mortgage 
bond. He does not keep any godown and has no mind to advance on goods booked by 
rail against railway receipt or goods ordered under railway receipt against the same nor 
against raw material of any industry. 

Question 8. — 8o far as my knowledge goes I do not think that, with the exception 
of a few good sowcars, the ordinary sovfcar is able to advance or has advanced as much 
as co-operative societies or joint stock banks have done. Each individual concern does 
not go over lakh. Their volume of business is not such as would give employment to 
one or two whole-time clerks. Their expenses are on a modest scale. Usually the sowcar 
works himself and in case of necessity takes tlie assistance of one or two clerks. The 
sowcar has no mind to consult or co-operate with another sowcar or bank. The indi- 
genous bank relies wholly and solely on his own personal capital. He does not receive 
deposits because he does not want to work for another and give a guaranteed interest 
on the capital of others which he thinks to be risky, nor does he want to wait on and 
serve the depositor. In spite of all this, 1 do not think the sowcar earns more than 8 or 
9 per cent, on the total capital invested by him in the concern. 

Question 7. — I do not think there is any serious prejudice against the sowcar. Some 
of the sowcars are much talked off. Their dealings are honest and benevolent. Their 
rate of interest is low. They keep good accounts wbicli can be relied upon, but still the 
courts do not attach any importance. They try to set aside their agreed rate of interest. 
They are disbelieved on the dishonest contentions of their opijonenls. 1 suggest tliat 
the burden of proving the contentions against the accounts of the sowcar should be thrown 
upon the party alleging it. 

Question 8. — ^The indigenous banker keeps accounts under single entry system and 
is very simple in nature — kirdi and khaiavani system. They are willing and ready 
to show the accounts of their customer to him if a dispute arises. They also give copies 
of the same when required by the customer. They actually supply copies of verified 
extracts of their khata and kirdi at the time of filing a suit. The certified extract of 
khata and kirdi should be admitted as evidence in civil courts if the indigenous banker 
does not follow any other business or keeps an independent and separate account of 



ban&ing business* — Bankers 'would surely protest against any unnecessary law 'whicb 
cuts obstructions in the way of their business. 

QUB3TI0N 9. — It is not possible for the indigenous bankers or banks to supply suffi- 
cient capital to meet the demands of their customers. Their resources are limited. 
They often times refuse loan on some ground or the other, but they do not directly admit 
their insufficiency of capital. 

Question 10. — Important indigenous bankers whose capital is over Rs. 25,000 or 
who pay income tax should be recognised and treated as bankers and they should be 
given rights of membership to the bankers’ association of the locality and they should be 
required to place 5 per cent, of their business capital as a reserve fund in the Central 
Reserve Bank of the locality which should in turn be affiliated to the Provincial and 
National Reserve Bank. The local reserve bank should have a board of management of 
its own and should have the right to send representatives to Provincial and National 
Reserve Banks. The Reserve Bank should not deal directly with individual customers, but 
rediscount or advance loans only on the bonds or instruments of the individual banks^ 
or indigenous bankers. 

Question 11. — I do not think we have any surplus funds lying idle witli the indigenous 
bankers in our district which does not find employment. 


SECTION III. 

Question 1. — ^The existing facilities for savings and investments are : (1) in tlie rural 
area we have postal savings banks, 

(2) In the urban areas we have the urban and the central co-operative banks or their 
branches and the joint stock banks or their branches and the Imperial Bank's branch 
at Hubb, 

(3) In the rural areas the rural co-operative societies accept only fixed deposits. 
They are not allowed to accept savings deposits even, not to speak of current deposits. 

The influence of co-oiierative societies in this matter has been marvellous. It has 
educated the people to become thrifty. They have developed banks and have 
encouraged the people to become more prudent. They have giv^on more business to 
the insurance and provident societies. I am of opinio?i that good rural societies may 
be allowed to open savings bank accounts. 

By constant preaching and education, money under the control of persons who have 
no desire to earn interest may be attracted. Many of the Mahomedans, who are 
prohibited by their religion to earn interest, are now coming round and have been 
depositing their funds in banks. They may be attracted to join an institution in the 
system of a chitt or bisi fund which will serve aa a charitable institution or they may 
be induced to join the insurance or provident fund which does not come in the way of 
their belief. 

The agriculturist when he has surplus fund and has no immediate use for the same, would 
prefer to buy gold because it will please his family if the same is converted into ornaments. 
He may also use the ornaments on festive occasions, holidays and in marrieiges as pre- 
sents. He will pledge them when he is in want of money. He can easily sell them when 
he has an occasion to purchase landed property which may be required for his additional 
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Investment in Jand gives him sure income. It does not fluctuate, no rapid 
depipoiation and it is a necessity. A man having no lands has no status in society. He 
is not easily married. He has no credit. The fluid money may be squandered away 
easily and quickly. Landed property will be resorted to as a last resort inasmuch as 
some formalities have to be gone through before trajisfer. Hence people prefer landed 
property first and then gold and silver. 

2. Postal cash certificates ai’e popular only among the educated class and especially 
among Government servants who do not care to enquire about profitable investments. 
I do not think that Government should increase the rate of cash certificate. They should 
not compete with local banks and bankers by giving more facilities and attractive terms 
to savings bank deposits, cash certificates and treasury bills . 

Qubstion 3, — Nowadays people have begun to take advantage of cheques. Merchants 
and business people transmit their money by cheques. But its circulation is very much 
limited. They use more as an instrument for withdrawal of deposit money. The aboli- 
tion of stamp duty has a good effect and cheques have increased in number. Educated 
people only use cheques. 

I am for using cheques for the payment to be made to Government and bank 
employees. But such cheques should be crossed and the payee’s .specimen signature 
should appear on the face of the cheque. Government and Local Bodies and 
Municipalities ought to move in such matters very early. They may do more good and 
popularise cheques very quickly, Ijecause their payments are numerous. Though 
Government have in all their circulars relating to payments have published that 
payments should be made by cheques, they rarely isspe cheques in regard to such 
payments. 

In the case of court cheques it is hardly possible to accept cheques issuec^ by them, 
because the High Court circular states that it should bo cashed on the same day which 
is well nigh impossible and the practice is against the principle of hanking. A cheque 
should not be considered stale before six months as all bankers consider. Hence I draw 
the attention of the Committee to this hard restriction in High Court circular regarding 
court cheques. It requires to be amended at an early date. 

Oral Evidence. 

14179. The Chairman : Mr. Ankaligi, you are the Managing Director of the Ankaligi 
Bank, Ltd., Dharwar ? — Yes. 

14180. Is it a joint stock bank ? — It is a private joint stock bank. 

14181. Is it a sort of partnership ? — It is a registered body under the Indian Com- 
panies Act which differs from partnership. 

14182. Have you share capital ? — Yes. The number of shareholders is limited to 
50 and there is some restriction on the transfer of shares ; that is why it is called a private 
joint stock bank. 

14183. Is your business exactly that of a joint stock bank ? — Yes. 

14184. Have you to submit your balance sheet to the Begistrar of Joint 
Stock Banks 7 — We have to submit our membership list every year and not the balance 
sheet. It has to be audited and the other restrictions are there. 

14185. If there is a change in partnership, is that to be submitted ? — Yes, every year. 
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141 S6. Can you tell us what your capital is ? — Ou|; paid-up share capital is 
Rs. 15,000; the general reserve fund is Rs. 1,000 and the special reserve for depreciation 
is about Rs. 9,000. 

14187. Do you take deposits ? — Yes. 

14188. Do you get any help from the Imperial Bank of India or any other joint stock 
bank ? — Yes, I have an overdraft from the Imperial Bank of India, the Bank of 
Baroda and the American Express Co., Inc., Bombay. 

14189. Whom do you usually finance ? — I give preference to commercial people and 
small men. 

14190. Are your loans usually short-term loans ? — Yes, they are from one month to 
three months. 

14191. Do you do any hundi business ? — Yes, through cheques drawn on the 
Imperial Bank and the Bank of Baroda. 

14192. Is there much hundi business done ? — I do not buy hundis. In Dharwar 
especially there are no merchants who sell hundis. 

14193. Is there not much of export from here ? — There is. 

14194. How do they transport money to sellers ? — The buyers issue cheques on 
their bankers in Bombay. 

14195. When produce is sent from here, do they not sell cheques ? — I do not know 
how many of them do this kind of business here. 

14196. How many joint stock banks are here ? — There are 4 or 5. One is ours, 
and the others are (1) the Dharwar Bank, (2) the Madhwa Bank, (3) the Kaniatak 
Industrial Bank and (4) the Jey Laxmi Bank. 

14197. Are they all private banks ? — Except our bank all are public banks. 

14198. You said you do the same business as joint stock banks do, i.e., giving over- 
drafts and cash credits 1 — I give overdrafts to very few people. 

44199. Do you give cash credits ? — Yes. I also give loans. 

14200. What is your usual security ? — Gold ornaments. 

14201. Do you think there are sufficient financial facilities for traders in 
Dharwar ?~Yos. I think nowadays the Southern Maratha Urban Co-operative Bank 
has opened a godown and it advances loans on goods. The Reddi Bank has also been 
advancing loans on goods. 

14202. Have you heard complaints that there is not sufficient money available here 
for trade ? — No. 

14203. You say that agriculturists obtain finance from joint stock banks. Is it to 
any very appreciable extent ? For what purposes do they obtain finance ? — The 
agriculturist is financed for all his purposes under the ordinary system that is followed 
by co-operative banks. But they do not analyse purposes of loans like co-operative 
banks. Anyhow, agriculturists do borrow from joint stock banks. 

14204. For what period 1 — For three months, six months and even up to one yeai\ 
but the purpose of the loan is not scrutinized by joint stock banks. They look to the 
security only. 

Mr. X. Ankaligi^ 
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” 14|M. Is much money |riven by joint stock banks on mortgage of immoveable pro- 
petrties t— *-Now-a-days, they are advancing on this kind of security, i.e,, on lands and 
hous^. Formerly they advanced only on pit>mi88ory notes and joint bonds. 

14206. For what term deposits are received by these joint stock banks ? — ^The maxi> 
miim period is two years. Usually tliey receive deposits for six months. 

14207. Have any of these joint stock banks branches also in this district ? — The 
Dharwar Bank has two branches — one at Hubli and the other at Gadag. 

14208. Has your Bank any branches ? — Yes, one at Ranebcuinur and the other at 
Hirekerur. 

14209. Are they merely kept there for advancing money to traders or do they also 
get deposits ? — ^They get deposits also. 

14210. What staff do you keep in a branch like this ? — Hirekerur has a population of 

3.000 to 4,000 people and there is only one agent. The population at Ranebennur is 

16.000 or so. At Ranebennnr there is one agent and a clerk. 

14211. Can you tell us how many years since have you had these bran(‘hes at Hire- 
kerur and at Ranebennur ? — The hran(;h at Ranel>ennur is working for the last four or 
five years. The Hirekerur branch is only one year old. 

14212. Do these branches attract sufficient business to make them pay ? Could 
you tell us what you pay to your agent ? — 1 paid last year Rs. 400 to the agent at 
Ranebennur and Rs. 300 to the agent at Hirekerur. 

14213. Is he a full-time man? — Yes ; and his pay de])ends upon the business 
done. 

14214. Do you advance on the security of agricultural produce ? — I have not yet 
commenced doing this kind of business. 

14216. Is it your intention to do so ? — Yes. 

14210. Do any of the other joint stock banks here advance money on the security 
of agricultural produce ? — I do not thiitkso. 

14217. Do you have, as other banks have in the presidency towns and other places, 
s|^ck season and busy seasons here ? — Uptil now I have not come across such seasons. 

14218. During the busy season do you not have demand for money ? — From 
July to October, our money is flowing out and from January to April, it is 
coining in. 

14219. ^ Do you finance mostly agriculture ? — ^Yes ; it appears so. 

14220. Do you know how dalals are financed ? You know they have sometime to 
pay advance money to agriculturists. Do they come to joint stock banks like yours ? — 
Yes, they do come. 

14221. What security do they give ? — ^They bring ornaments. 

14222. This is during the busy season ? — Yes. 

14223. You say that a co-operative sale society should work in co-operation with 
^co-operative stores ? — Yes. 

14224, Has such a system been tried here — No ; but this is my idea for the purpose 
of increasing the buying power of the agriculturist. 

14225. The question is whether it would be possible to manage big co-operative stores 
ifi'some of these outljnng places 7 — If they are carefully worked, there will be no difficulty 
MO X 100—73 
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heoaufta I know ihc^t illiterato and uneducated people like the shoe -makers are mainginig 
^ store. 

14226. You say that co-oi^erative banks have no free dealings with joint s^ock banks 
or indigenous banks or bankers. Bo you think that it is possible to co-ordinate ihe 
work of all these different agencies ? — In an urban area it may be possible but not in 
a rural area, * 

14227. How can, for instance, an urban bank or a district central eo-operative bank 
work in co-operation with joint stock banks in such places ? — One of the functions of 
a banker is the transmission of money. In this branch they may co-operate. 

14228, Bo you mean that they may co-operate in remittance business ? — Yes, 

14229. Speaking about indigenous banking you say : “In Dharw^ar the indigenous 
banker is a soujcar doing the business of money-lending only Does he not receive 
deposits ? Are you referring to Dharwar town or to the Dharw ar district ? — It may 
be true as regards the whole district. 

14230. Bo they not take much by way of deposits ? — No. I know that big sowc^rs 
like Mr. Koshavdas do not like to take deposits. 

14231 . Bo people from the town knowing that these people are very rich, not deposit 
their money with them ? Where do they usually deposit their money ? — They deposit 
in urban banks as aowcars do not receive deposits. 

14232*. Boes your bank advance money against railway receiptH ? — Yes. 

14233. Bo indigenous bankers advance against railway receipts ? — No. 

14234. Has this kind of business any dangers at all ? — No ; we know the actual 
value of the thing as the invoice is received. We can know the exact price and can 

advance. 

14235. You say that the system of accounts which the indigenous bankers have is 
very simple and it is very good Wo ? — Yes. 

14236, What system do you follow ? — I follow the double entry system. 

14237. Why do you not give preference to the indigenous banking system ? — It 
is not suitable for my business. 

14238. Their system is only suitable for a simple business and not a complicated 
business like what you have ? — Yes. 

14239. About investment habit you say that the influence of co-operative societies 
has been marvellous. In what way has it been marvellous K — ^They know' that it is 
good to save and also they know that whenever some amount is required by them they 
can approach some person. 

14240. You mean from the point of view of members ? — Yes. 

14241. But from the point of view of depositors, do you say that they prefer co- 
operative banks ? Is this what you mean or are you only referring to the fact that 
members can place all deposits and get advances from such banks ? — As there aie 
no competitive institutions they go to co-operative institutions. ' 

14242. But where there are competitive institutions what will happen ? — It wtll 
be distri|>uted amongst various agencies. 

B* AnMigi, 
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What do you mean by “ coixrt cheques ** ? — We have court deposits. They 
are kdpt in the treasury. They call it as a court deposit account” ; and whenever 
the oourt has to return the money received from different parties, they issue cheques 
against t^ deposit account. These cheques have to be cashed on the very day of issue 
otherwise they are considered as stale. 

14244. Your point is that they may be allowed to circulate as ordinary cheques ? — 
Yes ; otherwise they should not be called cheques at all. The High Court circular is 
herewith for ready reference. 

THE BOMBAY HIGH COURT. 

CIVIL CIRCULAR MANUAL CHAPTER 22. 

Para. 27, page 324. 

(21) Withdrawals from Treasury by cheque. (Form L.) 

Withdrawals from the Court's deposit account with the treasury shall be by cheques 
(Form L) signed by the Judge or Assistant Judge or (wJth the approval of Government) 
the Registrar or the C^lerk of the Court. Tn such cases the District Judge shall inform 
the treasury ofticer of tlie name of the officer authorized, and furnish a specimen of his 
signature. Whenever it is convenient to make several small payments to different 
persons, one cheque for the aggregate amount may be issued in favour of the Nazir ; 
but payimnis to parties, when the amoxmt excttds Its. 20, can be 7nade by a cheque in favour 
of the payee at the option of the latter : but tlie payee must be informed that payment can only 
he made at the treasury on the dale of issue. If it is late in the day, and there is a possi- 
bility that the cheque cannot presented on the date of issue, it can bear the next day’s 
date. If the euiTeiicy of a cheque has lapsed, it may ho revived by an endorsement 
thereon for immediate payment, on satisfactory explanation being furnished. 

14245, Mr. Karnat : There are four or five joint stock banks in this area in addition 
to the Imperial Bank branch ? — Yes. 

14246. Do you think that if these banks function well, the Imperial Bank branch 
should retire from tlie field ? — I do not think that oven if all these joint stock banks 
are put together, they can serve as well as the Imjicrial Bank. 

14247. The Chairman : What will be the w'orkiug capital of all these joint stock 
banks ? — I do not think that i t can go over tw^enty lakhs of rupees. The Dharwar Bank 
has about Rs. 12,00,000; the Industrial Bank has Rs. 2,00,000; my Bank has 
Rs. 1,60,000 and the other two banksmay have a working capital of Rs. 1,00,000, or so. 

14248. Mr. Kamat : Although there might be four or five joint stock banks, still 
the branch of the Imperial Bank is a necessity ? — Yes. 

14249. On the other hand, I find, on referring to your note, that each bank 
which has been started has finance but has not the scope for engaging its funds. You 
say : “ The urban co-operative banks are in a position to attract sufficient local 
deposits, but they discourage deposits by offering a low rate of interest for their deposits. 
They have no free scope for nvestments If there is finance, where is the difficulty of 
finding out an outlet for it ? — ^The co-operative central and urban banks have large 
surphises lying idle. I will take first the Karnatak Central Bank. It has deposits to 
the extent of Rs. 36,00,000 or Rs. 36,00,000. A lakh or two may be less or more. I am 
speaking subject to correction. It has with itself something like Bs. 15,00,000 or 
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lift. 20,00,000 lying idle invested either in tne Government Promiseoiy Kotes or in 
Provincial Bank or with the Imperial Bank or somewhere. It haa not been utilized for 
the purpose for which the Bank was started, i.e., for ftnancing co-operative societies in 
this district. This means either the co-operative societies do not go to t^m or the 
Kamatak Bank has not been supplying all the needs of co-operative societies, 

14250. This is exactly the thing I ask you. What has been your own trouble ? Is 
it due to want of confidence or bad management ? — I am only concerned with the result. 

14251. You are unwilling to say that it is due to lack of confidence ? — I am only 
concerned with the result. 

14252. Professor Kale : May it not be possible that they have taken a large volume 
of deposits which is not justified on account of the trade depression and fall in prices ? — 
I am of opinion that they ought to take all the deposits they can command. 

W '■ 

14253. Mr, Kamal : Yet, in tliose days of depression, is there not a cry for more 
finance from some quarters ? — Many applications may be coming in because we know 
that when the land mortgage bank was started, they received applications to the extent 
of rupees two orores from this district. The land mortgage bank could not afford to 
finance the whole of it. Xooktalukahy talvlc^x. They have financed the Bankapur 

taiuka and have gone to Gadag taluka. 

14264. Y ou suggest : “ Important indigenous bankers whose capital is over 
Rb. 26,000 or who pay income-tax should be recognised and treated as bankers and 
they should be given rights of membership to the Bankers' xVssoeiation of the locality 
and they should be required to place 5 per ctmt. of their business capital as a reserve 
fund in the Central Reserve Bank of the locality which sliould in turn be affiliated to 
the Provincial and National Reserve Bank.” Is there no other process of 
selection ? — ^This idea struck me and so I jotted it down. 

14255. What would the Bankers’ Association do ? — It would watoii the interests 
of sJl bankers and rediscount bills of bankers. 

14256. Ib it intended to safeguard their own interest or is it to serve the public pur- 
pose by bringing about better contact and touch between bankers and the Imperial 
Bank on the one hand and the public on the other hand Y — It will be an association to 
watch the interest of bankers alone in the first instance and indirectly serve a public 
purpose. 

14257. It is more or loss for self-preservation ? — Yes. 

14258. And not for any public purpose ? — Indirectly it will serve a public purpose. 

14259. Would you like the idea of having an advisory c;ommittee for the branch 
of the Imperial Bank of India ? Would it work well ? — Yes ; but I do not know 
whether the agreement between the Imperial Bank of India and Government will be 
renewed or not. 

14260. Apart from the fact whether they like it or not, suppose in Hubli, if seven 
pe<^le are to be chosen to be on the advisory committee, do you think you can get seven 
people who would do their duty impartially ?— Yes. 

, 14261. Mr, F. L, Mehta : There is another suggestion with regard to the Imperial 
Boidc ol d^ia. It has been suggested that instead of having branches and advisory 
ooeoiiBdttees and so on, in places where the Imperial Bank wants to develop banking or 
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wants to see development from the banking point of view, the Imperial 
Bank sikonld appoint as its agents some indigenous banker or bankers ai;d entrust them 
with all duties whieli their own staff would have done otherwise. What do you think 
of this pllbposal ? — ^This will be the best thing. 

14262. Would you wish an individual to take up such an agency or should a group 
of shroffs run such an agency ? — A group of shroffs should take such an agency. 

14263. Could you find people to combine ? — ^Yes. 

14264. And this business would be distinct from their own private business ? — Yes. 

14265. Would they like to stop their own banking business ? — No. 

14266. Do you think it would cheapen the services of the Imperial Bank of India ? — 
Yes. 

14267. You '?^ere connected with urban co-operative bank for some time ? — Yes. 

14268. Could you tell us whether in your opinion it is desirable for urban banks to 
go in for large loans or they should concern themselves only with small men whose 
requirements do not exceed beyond Rs. 5,f>0(> or Rs. 10.000 ? — Some restriction ought 
to be placed. 

14269. Would you like them generally to deal with all customers ? — No ; the lendihg 
power should be on a sliding scale with the working capital. 

14270. But if their working capital increases, do you object to their going in for large 
business ? — No. 

14271. Is it only on the basis of their resources you would like them to do 
business ? — Yes. 

14272. But on a point of principle do you think there is any objection to their doing 
business on a large scale ? — Persons with common economic needs can take advantage 
of the Co-operative Movement. The new Act does not make any distinction between 
the rich and the poor. 

14273. What do you think of the otlier suggestion that urban banks in jhacea where 
there are no other )>anking facilities may be |>ermltted to deal with corporations regis- 
tered under the Joint Stock Companies Act. For instance, you have a private bank, 
now you stand in need of money to-day. Under the present position you as an indivi- 
dual cjpin go and borrow from the Southern Maratha Bankn but your Bank cannot do it. 
Suppose there is a small electric supply company, should it be allowed to go to an urban 
bank and draw money from it, or do you think that bankers for such concerns should 
be joint stock banks ? — My opinion is this that according to the law at present there is 
no objection for a joint stock company to be a member. 

14274. There might not be any legal objection, but again both on the ground of prin- 
ciple and from the point of view of policy, what do you say ?— ‘A co-operative society 
may join a joint stock company, but a joint stock company should not join a co-operative 
society because co-operative societies are Working under restrictions and, therefore, 
they should be given all facilities and free scope to make progress. 

" 14275. Have you any experience of the progress of insurance in these parts ? — Yes, 
I have some experience. 

14276. Is it growing only amongst the non-agriculturist classes or do the agricul* 
torist classes also take to insurance ? — It is not popular with agriculturist closes. 
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14277. What is the difficulty in spreading this ? — The first thing is they have hot 
proper facilities for transmission of premia. 

14278, Bat through small banks like yours or co-operative bauks can they not remit 
ftmds ? — In the urban areas people do insure. In rural areas of the district there ore 
no facilities and many agriculturists will have to be left out. 

14279. Have any proposals been mad© in this part of the presidency for insurance 
of crop or cattle though not on a co-operative basis, on a joint stock or any other basis I — 

No. 

14280. You say ; “ I am for using cheques f<ir the payment to be made to Government 
and bank employees But why is it necessary that such c deques should be crossed 
and the payees" sj^cimen signature should appear on the face of the cheque ? — It is neces- 
sary to prevent fraud. Suppose a man comes and forges the signature, I think either 
the issuing officer or the department will have to suSer. So, to be on the safe side, the 
payee’s specimen signature should appear on the face of the cheques. 

14281. Why could you not treat them as ordinary cheques ? Why would you dis 
tinguish these cheques for payment of salaries to Government servants from any other 
cheques ? — In order that Government may have the satisfaction of paying the amount 
to the proper party. It may be treated as a traveller’s cheque. 

14282. About this land mortgage bank, you say one per (;ent. margin is sufficient to 
meet all expenses of management. Will you not provide for a sinking fund and make 
provision for bad debts ? — I do not think that there is any nec essity for sinking fund, 
depreciation or bad debt fund. 

14283. Go you not expect any bad debts ac^crufhg out of, this business ? — No; be- 
cause the land is there and it is not likely to depreciate more than 20 or per cent. The* 
security goes on increasing as instalments are paid in even a(’cording to the l>est possible 
ratio. A mortgage is not taken beyond two- thirds of the price of the land. The price of 
the land is not likely to go down below (K) per cent, or sc . 

14284. From this point of view, will one per cent, margin be enough ? — Yes^ 

14285. Profemor Kale : Speaking about cheques, do you tliink that vernacular signa- 
tures should be allowed on cheques ? It has been suggested to us that the cheque habit 
will be spread if signatures are allowed in vernaculars. Do you think that there will 
be any difficulty in deciphering the vernacular signatures ?■ — There will be no difficulty 
about the vernacular of the place, but if a cheque comes from a foreign place or from otlior 
presidencioB, 1 think some difficulty will b<? felt for deciphering the signatures, e.g., in 
Gharwsr people may not know Tamil, Telugu, Bengali or Gujarati. 

14286. But in a compact area it may be tried ? — Yes. 

14287. And it w ill facilitate trade ? — Yes. 

14288. Is there truth in the complaint made agadnst indigenous bankers or mweara 
with regard to their so-called extortionate methods or is the criticism exaggerated or 
does it epply to a few cases ? — It applies to a few cases onl 3 ^ Generally an ordinajy 
sotoese^ is not taking more interest from his borrower. If we calculate his income, say, fol* 
4 period of ten years, we %vill find that he has not earned as much as he would have got 
on his capital if he had kept the same in smne bank. 

Mr. K. Ankaiigi. 
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Tim may be true from a ttowca/r's point of view, but what about the cultivatjor ? 
You know he has to pay 11 to 12 per cent. ‘Ho a co-operative society' whereas he is 
charged 16 to 18 per cent, by a aouKar ?-^l do not think the rate is so high. His 
rates are on equal footing with joint stock banks or co-operative soc’ieties if wo 
oaloplate for a given period. 

14290. In the evidence we have had from very many people, it is said that a sowfar'e 
rate is never less than 16 to 18 per cent. ? — It applies only to small and petty 
transactions. It is 18 per cent, for sums below' Rs. 20 or Rs. 40. His working expenses 
in such cases are also heavy. 

14291. You mean the risk is great ? — Yes, and the expenses are also heavy, 

14292. Now' that the number of joint stock banks is increasing, do j^ou think that if 
such banks will he able to lend to a large number of cultivators they will replace the old 
type of aowcara a?ld to a (‘ertain extent co-operative societies also ? — 1 do not think that 
any number of joint stock hanks will be able to replace the aowcare either now^ or in the 
near future. 

14293. You are not in favour of any restrictive legislation like the Dekkhan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act? — No. 

14294. What has been represented to us is that unless the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, as it is or in some modified form, is on the statute book, the interest 
of the cultivator will not be safeguarded and that his lands will pass out of his hands 
to the sowcar and the cultivator wdll still be harshly dealt with by the aowcar and so on 
and tberefore some sort of protection in one form or anotlier will l>e necessary. This is ^ 
the view put before us by some witnesses who appeared before us ? — I think if we have 
the Usurious Loans Act, it will be quite sufficient. As we liave the Dekkhan Agricultu- 
rists’ Relief Act, that Act has not been made use of, otherwise we would have taken 
advantage of it. 

14296. Do you think the Usurious Loans Act will suffice ? — Yes. 

14296. Mr. Buckley : With reference to postal cjash crertificates you say that Govern- 
ment should not increase the rate of interest. But are you satisfied that they should 
continue issuing certificates at this rate ? We had had some evidence that they 
should be withdrawn altogether ? — The Government should not come in the way of 
development of joint stock banks. 

14297. Would you go so far as to say that postal cash certificates should be aboU^hed 
or would you say that the rate of interest should not be excessive ? — The rate of interest 
should not be excessive, 

(The witness withdrew. ) 


Mr. S. S. SALIMATH, Daputy Director of Agriculture, Dhsrwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

(a) For cultivation purposes, the agriculturist requires only a small amount of cash 
money. Home labour is predominant and wages for hired labour are mostly paid in 
kind. Seed in almost all cases except cotton is generally stored by the cultivator 
hiih solf. He requires cash mainly for the maintenance of his family and for purchase 
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of bollookii if he Iosob any. For the^e porposea he either borrows from aotocor or from 
the credit society. He purchases seecf and sundry articles mostly on credit and pays 
the amount after reaping and selling his money crops. 

(b) Capital and permanent improvements are attempted only by a few welbto^do 
agriculturists when they got their own capital to spend. They are also done to a certain 
extent through iaccavi loans from Government. 

(c) For special needs like failure of monsoon, the agriculturists generally borrow money 
, from aotocara at any cost. 

The members of credit societies get loans at Rs. 9-6-0 to Rs. 12-8-0 per cent, interest. 
Others who borrow from sowcara are required to pay always more than 12 j>er cent., and 
up to 24 per cent. The period for which loans for c\irrent needs arc contracted is for six 
months to one year but in many cases it is again extended after due date. Taccavi loans 
for land improvement extend over a period of 6 to 10 years. If the cultivator borrows 
money from a dalal ho sells liis produce through him, and if he does it from a village soic- 
cor he promises to repay it after the sale of his produce. In cases of big loans taken for 
marriage litigation, etc., security of land is offered. Government gives only long-term 
taccavi loans for land improvement. The Imperial Bank of India and the joint stock 
banks do not play any part in agricultural finance. Co-operative banks are now playing 
a very important part by issuirig loans to the agriculturists through the credit societies. 
They are fast building up their share capital and are freelj’^ getting deposits indicating 
confidence of the |)Coplc which they have attracted. There are no indigenous banks 
in rural areas. Professional money-lenders exist but arc generally declining in number 
giving way to credit societies. Merchants and dealers give advances of money and 
purchase the produce of the cultivators at cheap rates. Tlie interest charged in such 
oases is ordinarily 12 per cent. Companies trading in fertilisers do not exist in the dry 
tract but play their part in C.hikodi and Hukeri talukaa and in the Gokak Canal tract of 
the Belgaum district where sugarcane and other garden crops are grown under irrigation. 
In some parts of the dry tract especially in Haveri and Kanebenmir talukaa of the 
Dh^rwar district dealers sell bullocks on credit at exorbitant prices and recover the 
dues by instalments. 

On an average I consider that an agricultural family with two bullocks wants a ca^ih 
amount of about Rs. 100 for agricultural and Rs. 200 for household expenditure in a 
year. On this basis the cultivators of Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur districts 
owning 1,10,031, 94,638 and 85,215 pairs of w^orking cattle require Rs, 1,10,03,100, 
R«, 94,63,800 and Rs. 85,21,500 respectively for agricultural purpose and 
Rs. 2,20,06,200, Rs. 1,89,27,600 and Rs. 1,70,43,000 respectively for household 
expenditure. The amount required for other needs such as failure of crops and land 
improvement cannot properly be estimated. 

The main defect in the present system of finance is the high rate of interest which • 
farmer in the dry tract cannot afford to pay from his earnings. This is due to the low 
income of the cultivator and high detoaand for the aowcar'a capital. The remedy is to 
teach the cultivator to increase his income and never borrow more than what he deposits. 
He must hlways draw from his savings. 

There are four credit agencies in rural areas, viz,, money-lender, dalal, co-operative 
credit society and Government, and there is no co-ordination among them. The culti- 
vator bolriows from more than one and loses much. When one creditor demands his 
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dues, cultivator goes to another and borrows at higher rate of interest. TI ere eec its 
to be no soope for co-ordination. Co-operative credit sorieties should attend pt to 
oust dakds and money-lenders from rural areas and make them deposit their 
money in the banks at low rate of interest. Government may also cease to operate 
independently and help land mortgage bank. 

Question 2. — All principal crops are sold through dulcds who charge commission 
and who combine with the buyers against the interest of producers. Co-operative 
marketing is possible and should be attempted at least for all money crops like cotton, ^ 
tobacco, groundnut and other oil seeds. Co-operative marketing of cotton has 
attracted the attention of cultivators at Hubli and Gadag and needs development, 

Dtdals at present advance money on deposit of goods if they are to be kept for better 
prices and charge interest. Co-operative sale societies should have close connection 
^vith the central b&nks and should get necessary capital for advancing without any 
difficulty. Warehouses attached to co-operative sale societies will go a great way to 
help the cultivators. 

Question 3. — In Mallad, the value of rice land is more than Hakkal land where in- 
ferior millets are grown. The value of rice land differs according to its position, naturt> 
and water-supply which it gets. The low-lying fields always fetch better prices than 
upper terracing ones. Fields under tanks with good watcr-8uj)ply also fetch better price 
than ones without tanks. The value of rice lands varies from 100 to 500 rupees per acre. 
Hakkal land fetches from 50 to 200 ru[)eos per acre according to nature and tilth of the 
soil. Population of the village in Mallad is also an important factor which determines 
the price of the land. In villages adjoining the forest where there is great attack from 
wild pigs and where the population is spars© even good lands fetch very little price. 

In Gadinad, the value of the land varies from Rs. 100 to Ks. 500 ])er acre according 
to nature and tilth of the soil and its proximity to the village/ Black soil fetches 
better price than red soil. Well cultivated and bunded fields fetch also better price 
than neglected and hariyali affected fields. Good fields near cities in this tract fetch up 
to Rb, 800 per acre. 

In Yerinad (Eastern dry tract) the price of the land varies from Rs. 150 to Rs. 350 
per acre according to nature and tilth of the soil. Deep black cotton soil fetches better 
price than 'shallow Mardi and Karl land. The value of the land in this tract is in 
general less than that in Gadinad due to uncertain and low rainfall conditions. 

The main factors that affect the value of the land are : — 

^ (1) Rainfall. 

(2) Nature of the land. 

(3) Climate. 

(4) Population of the village and competition of the people to cultivate. 

(6) Proximity to the village. 

(6) Development of the land effected by bunding and levelling. 

(7) Tilth of the soil. 

Question 4. — Land mortgage banks are needed more for land improvement than 
for redemption of old debts. I doubt whether a land mortgage bank will really be able 
to redeem a ctiltivator from old debt. His average earnings especially in the dry tract 
are too email to achieve the object in view. A portion of his holding will have to be sold 
xo r lOd— 74 
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and sooner ii is done the better to avoid further interest aooumulating to oafutal* la' 
most oases the old debt is too heavy to be repaid out of the savings that a cultivator 
efiects. There may be some deserving cases here and there no doubt ; but they ahonld 
be considered as special cases. .Well>planned land improvement increases the produc- 
tive capacity of the field and enables the borrower to repay the loan in a certain number 
of years. Fencing against wild pigs and tank building in Mallad and bunding against 
surface erosion in Yerinad are the most important improvements to be effected in 
Kamatak and long-term loans are needed for these than anything else. Well sinking in 
Suitable sites also deserves attention. Land mortgage banks will not serve any useful 
purpose if they help absentee landlords with long-term loans to clear off their old debt. 

Question 5. — The existing Indebtedness of the agricultural classes can only be measured 
accurately by instituting special enquiries in different localities. Fairly reliable 
information, however, can be obtained through the village officers who are in touch 
with the dealings of the people in their villages. Correc^t amounts are not generally 
shown in records. 

Question 6 . — ^Lands are gradually going out of the hands of farmers especially in 
dry tract and cultivation is suffering. It is taking away from the actual cultivator the 
incentive to produce more. 

Question 7. — ^The best by-industry is land improvement for which the cultivators 
should work at spare time either individually or co-operatively. Funds needed for 
the purpose should come from land mortgage banks. The second in importance is 
cattle breeding and dairying which have got scope in Mallad and Gadinad respectively. 
Poultry breeding has also scope to a limited extent all over the Division. 

SECTION III. 

The cultivator is generally indebted. As soon as he sells his produce, the dedal deducts 
his dues. When as the cultivator gets the rest, he first buys his main requirements 
such as cloth, cattle-feed, gur, etc. He sometimes purchases even a little gold or silver 
without minding the debt he has incurred with his sowcar. He returns home with some 
cash which he gives to other creditors such as landlord and local shopkeeper who supplies 
sundry articles on credit. The sovjcar's loan invariably accumulates with interest. He 
buys his requirements mostly on credit at dear rates and sells his produce cheap and in 
so doing he is not able to repay the loan once incurred. At the most he goes on giving 
interest. If he has taken loan from the credit society he borrows from soxvear at higher 
rate of interest to return that amount in due time as required by the byelaws of the 
society and again takes the loan from the society to repay the amount due to sowcar. Tllos 
the cultivator is always borrowing instead of attempting to deposit any. Good culti- 
vators, who have not incurred any debt, try to effect saving but invest all their savings 
in gold and silver and in purchasing lands when they can afford to do it. Sometimes 
they also go into debt to purchase lands if the amount saved falls short. Majority of 
the members of credit societies are borrowers. Those who deposit and draw their own 
money ai;e very few. A good propi^ganda is needed to educate the farmer to realise that 
agriculture needs a certain owned capital and that he should always have it in the hank 
or village society. He cannot make agriculture pay with borrowed capital nor can he 
afford to borrow money for maintenance. It is necessary to teach him that a two- bullock 
ouliivat<^ should have at least a capital of Rs. 300 always in reserve. Further he should 
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09 to earn on hia savings rather than look it up in gold and silver or lose it in 

titigatioxb 

General. 

Majority of cultivators in Karnatak are small landholders and take for cultivation 
the rest of the land on lease. The rental value of the land has gone high and is dispropor* 
tionate to the income. Agriculture being the only industry to follow in rural areas, 
there is always competition for cultivation except in parts of iMalJad adjoining the forest 
areas where there is attack from wild pigs. Farmers invariably lose in this competition 
and incur debt on the credit of their own lands. The debt gradually increases and they 
lose their own lands. Their own land is too small a unit for cultivation even with one 
pair of bullocks and they must go in for some more land on lease to cwid to their own. 
Under the circumstances a Tenancy Act is what is desirable. The period of lease should 
be as great as possible, say 30 years, a period taken for revision of assessment and the 
amount of lease should be carefully worked out for difierent tracts andfixed for 30 years. 
It may bear certain relation to assessment or actual income. If small farmers who 
form the bulk of the rural population are left to compete for cultivation, I am afraid 
no system of finance will help them. They will continue to lose their own land until 
they lose their all and be turned out into tenants or labourers. This is already taking 
place. 

Investment habit can bo taught to the people who can save ; but under the compe- 
titive rates of land rent, a majority run the risk of incurring debt which never makes a 
cultivator save. Pure owner cultivators are very few and will go on decreasing in number 
as family divisions take place. An average farmer has no power of buying land to add 
to his own. Tenancy Act, therefore, must come for his help at this stage. 

If land rent is reasonable, and period of lease is long, cultivation will not be so risky, 
as it is now and will make the farmer take more interest in his business. Propaganda 
for investment habit and co-operative marketing of their produce which is necessary 
for their uplift is likely to meet with success if they begin to save first. Otherwise they 
will continue to be at the mercy of their creditors. The root cause of the disease, there« 
fore, is heavy land rent and the remedy lies in setting it right. Credit facilities and 
co-operative marketing should follow. 

Oral Evidence. 

14298. Chairman : Mr. Salimath, you are the Beputy Director of Agriculture 

foi Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur ? — Yes. 

14299. I understand you have worked out some figures about the cost of cultiva- 
tion on your own farms under the same conditions in which farmers cultivate their 
lands ? — Yes. 

14300. Could you give us a copy of these figures 1 — Yes ; I have some figures ready 
for juar and cotton. 

14301. Are you working out figures for other crops ? — Yes. 

14302. Could you send us these figures also T — I shall send them to you later on. 

14303. These figures, which you have given us now, have been worked out for ^ 
last five years ? — Yes. 

14304. Is it on the Dharwar farm ? — ^Yes, 
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14305. And nnder the same conditions in which an ordinary onltiyator would culti- 
vate his land f — yes. We have a separate experiment on Dharwar farm wherein we 
grow cotton and juar. 

14306. I find from your figures that the average cost for an acre of juar comes to 
Rs. 67 and the income is Rs, 74 and in the case of cotton the cost is Rs. 64 while the 
income is Rs. 77. So there is not much difference in the net profits so far as and 
cotton crops are concerned. In one case, it would come to Rs. 17 and in the other case, 
it would come to Rs. 23 ?r-It is a fairly good figure. I must direct your attention to 
one point hero that these are the figures drawn on the Dharwar farm which has been 
developed for the last 20 years. The nature of the land is better than the average land 
round about it. So the yield we get is rather better than that in the Surrounding fields. 

. 14307. What percentage of allowance will you make on this score ? — In the case of a 
cultivator it might come to 900 lbs. jimr per acre, while in our case it has gone up to 1,100 
lbs. per acre. 

14308. If you convert it into money, how many rupees would it come to ? — 200 Ibe. 
will be equal to Rs. 8. Also in the case of cotton there is a difference of 100 lbs. 

14309. The expenses would be Rs. 67 in the case oi jxiar and the income would be 
less by Rs. 8 so that it reduces the profit to Rs. 9 ? — Yes. 

14310. In the case of cotton for the difference of 100 lbs. it would come to Rs. 11 — 
Yes. 

14311. This is in the transition tract? — Yes. 

14312. Have you figures for other tracts ? — We have not got any Government farms 
there. I have one farm at Gokak wherein I have been working out for sugarcane and 
maize principally. 

14313. Have you figures for these two crops ? — Yes ; I will send them to you later on. 

14314. In farm yard manure series, you have mentioned 2J tons every second year 
to juotr crop 7 — Yes. 

, 14315. Is thp quantity of manure you have taken here the same as the average farmer 
uses ? — Slightly more. 

14316. You have your figures for cotton, wheat and groundnut ? — ^Yes. 

14317. Have you worked out these figures after making allowance for the labour 
which the farmer and his family put in ? — ^We have completed the studies of two fami- 
lies in a village called Govankop and we have found out the cost for his maintenance 
and the cost for agricultural operations. In the case of one family it is 22 acres and in 
the case of the other family it is 18 or 19 acres. 

14318. Have you got these figures 7 — I have sent them to Rao Bahadur Patil as 
studies were conducted at his request. You will get these figures from him. 

14310. Mr. Kamat : All these figures are the average figures for five years 7 — Yes. 
The figures of the farm are for 6 years, but studies of two cultivators are only for one year. 

14320. So the areas cover different degrees and quantities of rainfall 7 — ^To a oertain 
extent. 1 oan supply you the figures of rainfall for five yearsf 

14321. 1 wanted to know whether this may be taken as normal and average for five 
years may be taken as the average. 

8. 8* Solimath. 
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1432^2. Tht Chairman : Have you a cycle of good and bad seasons ? — Five years 
ought to be a fair period in this transition tract. 

14323. Professor Kaie : And the value of cotton you have taken from the average 
price for cotton ? — From the then existing taluha price for each year. 

14324. Your figure of Rs. 77-7-9 seems to be rather too high when we compare with 
figures elsewhere ? — My farm figures would give you, as I told you, in the case of 
^ttor 200 lbs. and 100 lbs. in the case of cotton more than the average fanner in the 
transition tract. 

14325. What is the total acreage of cotton crop in these three districts ? — 1 think 
it is about 15 lakhs of acres in the British Territory. 

14326. I may tell you that the total valuation of cotton crop is five crorea and it 
works out at Rs. 37 or 38 ? — I should imagine it may be fair because there arc very poor 
lands. * 

14327. The. Chairman : Is tlie output very much less in the other tracts than it is 

here ? — Yes, in Bijapur, the outturn of cotton as well as of juar is far less than in the 

transition tract. The area coming under the transition tract is very very limited. It 
covers half of the Dharwar taluha^ and parts of Haveri, Rannebennur and Shiggaon 
talukas of Dharwar district, and part of Bailhongal taluka of Belgaum district and not 
others. 

14328. Is the other tract more precarious than the central tract T — Yes. 

14320. Taking an average of ten years, would it mean a reduction in the total value 
of crops ? — Certainly. 

14330. Mr. Kamat : You have taken manure on a kind of casli basis Yes. 

14331. While in the case of a farmer, it is his own ? — Yes. 

14332. The Chairman : As regards this you have made two studies which you have 
sent so far as the farmer’s net income is concerned ? — Yes. 

14333. You also give us another standard here. So far as cash requirements are 
concerned, you say ho requires about Rs. 300 with a pair of bullocks ?-^Ye8, for culti- 
vation purposes with a pair of bullocks. 

14334. Then you again go on with a simple rule of throe to find the total amount 
required by him. AVill this be a correct way of calculating the total amount required 
by him, because we are told that very often a farmer has only one bullock ? — If you 
analyse the cultivators as they stand at present, 75 to 80 per cent, cultivators aie men 
with two bullocks. 

14335. Have they sufficient land or arc they men with two bullocks ? — They 
cannot afford to keep more cattle. 

14336. A man with two bullocks in some tracts can cultivate about 26 acres ? — Yes. 

14337. Supposing he has a holding 12 or 13 acres, still will he keep two bullocks ? — 
He usually takes sufficient land on lease for cultivation with two bullocks. 

14338. Do you think that this number of plough bullocks is a good standard for making 
a fair estimate ? — It is a better estimate in my pinion than anything else. 

14339, Is it not possible to work out the figures for cotton, groundnut, juar^ etc., as 
to what amount is required per acre 7 — ^His business is so well mixed up that we 'will 
h4ve to take the holding rather than the acre as our standard. 
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14340. What U the life xiaualiy of » pair of bullooke and for what period do they 
give service ? — ^The Krishna Valley bullocks last about 16 years on an average. This 
means 10 or 1 1 years work and the Amnit Mahal breed works for 15 years. Its life is 
about 20 years. To give efficient work, we may take it at 12 years. 

14341. What is the average cost of Krishna Valley breed and the avej^e value of 
the Amrut Mahal type ? — ^The Amrut Mahal type costs about Rs. 400 focr a pair of 
bullocks, and the Krishna Valley type is also about the same. If it is mixed breed, it 
is from Rs. 300 to Rs. 350 per pair. 

14342. So even an ordinary cultivator has to spend about Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 per 
bullock ? — Country type costs about Rs. 250 a pair on an average. So all the three 
types exist in this tract. 

14343. I find from your statement before the Royal Commission that in some tracts 
a pair of bullocks can cultivate only 10 acres of land ? — In the west of the mallad tract, 
where the rainfall is heavy, they cultivate about 5 acres of paddy and 6 acres on ordinary 
maX land. In this transition tract they cultivate 24 acres, while in the eastern tract 
they cultivate 40 acres on an average, going up to 6C» acres in some cases. 

14344. Do they do any ploughing \ — No ploughing. 

14345. As regards seed, would it be correct to say that except in the case of i^otton 
the cultivator usually keeps his own seed ? — A majority of them do keep. 

14346. As regards cotton seed, they have to buy ? — A majority of them buy it. 

14347. Is it possible to organise the supply of seed or is it already organized. You 
know they have to pay 25 per cent, extra if they buy seed from a merchant on credit. 
Is it therefore possible in your opinion to organize the supply of seed so that they can 
get better quality and at a very reasonable rate ? — But it is a question of finance. If 
you arc interested, I have sent five schemes for my division to the Indian Central 
Cotton Oommittee and I may submit copies of the same. 

14348. As regards land improvement you or your Department must have evolved 
some new kinds of seed or recommended new kinds of implement. Have you found 
iMiy di^culty in introducing these improvements other than permanent improvement 
because there was not sufficient finance available for an individual cultivator. You 
might have introduced now kinds of seed t — We have come to this position in the case 
of paddy and in the oa.so of groundnut to a certain extent. We have some six trains 
of paddy from the Hugad farm and we give it out in the districts. I have just asked 
the Director of Agriculture for help from the personal ledger account. In a year or two 
I think we shall require large finance for cotton, rice and groundnut seed. 

14349. Have you framed any proposal as to how the requirements for finance in this 
case could be met because the personal ledger account can only go a little way. Would 
yon suggest the organization of societies or would you try to distribute finance through 
banks T — I think co-operative seed stores would be better than an 3 rbhing else. 

14350. You have not boon distributing more cotton seed ? — It is distributed through 
the co-operative cotton sale society because the sale and seed business go hand in hand. 

14351. W^uld you in the case of cotton seed have the new improved variety 1 — Yes. 

14353. Would you do it under your Departmental control ? Is this your idea or do 
you proyofe to start separate ooi>operative sale societies? — ^I would do it through 
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sale societies. One sale society may nnderti^e to sell more thim one 
produce. For instance at SUtverif the cotton sale society has taken np also the sale 
of grotindzuit. 

14353. You think the existing sale societies will be able to tackle this question 

wherever both crops go together ? — Yes. 

* 

14354. And in other tracts what can you do ? — We have to make a begimung. 

14355. As regards land improvement, will you send us your Hoheme ? — Yes. 

14356. What are the main lines of improvement you recommend ? — Bunding, fenc- 
ing, etc. 

14357. Is there a demand for such improvement ? — Yes, provided the dnance is 
forthcoming. 

14358. Take the case of bunding. What finance is required ? Under your scheme, 
will they be co-operative bunding schemes or are they individual schemes 1 — Individual 
schemes. 

14369. You had some co-operative bunding schemes ? — Yes ; we have one at Tallur 
in Belgaum district on the way to Gokak. 

14360. Does your Department recommend a combined scheme or an individual 
scheme ? — We have not yet found out the different advantages of a co-operative 
combined scheme because the distribution of water and silt is very difficult to assess 
over the whole area and also the question of waste weirs comes in the way. We are just 
thinking how best we can induce cultivators to co-operate and ignore their previous 
rights and come for new schemes. This is the point for consideration at present. 

14361. So far as land improvement is concerned you think that it is the combined 
scheme which is more advantageous than individual schemes ?- — Yes. The difficulty is 
only about the distribution of the cost exactly. For instance, if one schotue costs about 
Rs. 1,000 and if you divide it by so many holdings, it will be very difficult to exactly 
know what amount of water and silt we will get over an acre of land. 

14362. How did you work this particular scheme ? — There was one inamdar who 
arbitrated in many cases and roughly fixed a certain amount. I have been working on 
this point more carefully, but I have not been able to lay out any principles as yet. 

14363. Do you think that when you find out the principles, it would be easy to get 
cultivators to agree to contribute their quota in proportion to the principal 1 — I cannot 
say at the present stage. If this is not possible, even then, individual schemes would 
be useful. 

14364. And there is a very great demand for it ? — Yes. 

14365. Why could not they find finance ? Is there any difficulty for getting 
taccavi ? — The Government is only giving a fair amount. In the case of the Biji^ur 
district, in respect of individual schemes they have given taccuvi for the last three years 
about two lakhs. In other districts the amount taken by cultivators through the 
revenue agency is very limited ; and they do not sanction amounts so very easily. 

14366. There is a certain amount of taccavi utilised by Government through 
co-operative societies. Is that utilised for your schemes 7 — That is mainly for indivi- 
dual members of co-operative societies. Some schemes do come in that, but the 
number is very limited at present. 
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14367* 8o yon think that the demand is there, but these schemes cannot be ouried 
ont in practice for want of finance ? — Yes, and for want of techifical advice too. I have 
only two bunding officers at present. The cultivators themselves cannot do much and 
they have failed in the past. If you look over the various bunds that are already put 
up> you will find that many of the rich people have lost their money. 

• 

14368. I understand you have worked out a scheme under which the necessary amount 
can be spent for these schemes ? — I think at present wo would require about four lakhs 
of rupees in three districts for dry tracts for ten years with a staff of bunding officers. 

14369. What would be the cost of maintaining the additional staff ? — Roughly 
Rs. 14,000. 

14370. Can you tell us what is the net increase on an average when the bund schemes 
are completed ? — I have shown in my note which I am going to submit. I will divide 
them in three classes. The first class works on an average would give you anything 
between 20 and 26 per cent., the second class works anything between 12 and 16 per 
cent, and the third class works about 9 per cent. 

14371. As regards irrigation, do you think that there is much scop© for well irriga- 
tion.? — In Bijapur, Chikodi and Belgaum there are already wells, and there is slight 
scope to increase the number of wells. We have not studied the under-ground current 
in other places. 

14372. Are you in favour of more irrigation tanks ? — Yes. 

14373. Are these very expensive ? — There is scope for individual schemes and com- 
munal schemes. 

14374. What would be the cost of constructing individual schemes ? — Some schemes 
are fairly big costing about Rs. 20,rM.X) to Rs. 30,000 : biit individual schemes would 
cost not more than Rs. 2,001), 

14375. How far have your fencing schemes proved successful ? — We have built in 
all now thirty-two miles stone wall and about twelve miles American wire-fencing, and 
there is a demand for eighteen or twenty miles. This is all that we have progressed. 
There is scope for greater extension, provided all the difficulties are overcome. 

14376. Are they difficulties of finance ? — Finance and some technical point. We 
had approaehed once the Registrar to have legislation to the effect that if a majority 
of the people agreed to a scheme, the minority should be forced to join. 

14377. Are some of your schemes held up because some people do not join ? — Many 
schemas have been held up because some absentee landlords have not joined. 

14378. Is it a large number 1 — Though the number is not so very large, the unit 
of lands that they have in that area is fairly large, and we cannot ignore them. 

14379. Does it come to more than 20 or 26 per cent.? — About 20 per cent. 

14380. And if you go by the number of people ? — It may come up even to 10 or 
16 per cent, of the people. If that difficulty is removed, we ought to be able to make 
further progress. 

14381* Are there any other land improvement schemes which can be carried on in 
these three districts if finance were available ? — ^Not on any extensive scale. 


Mr. S. S* Sedimath. 
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You say, “ Professional money-lenders exist but are generally declining in 
number giving way to credit societies.” Are you speaking generally about all the 
three districts or any particular part ? — Generally. 

14383. As regards fertilisers, do any of the companies give fertilisers on credit ? — I 
was told th^t the union agency was giving to a certain extent, hut they have stopped it. 
All of them are selling on cash . 

14384. Is the spread of fertilisers in any way restricted because people cannot get 
them on credit or have no money to buy ? — I think there is no difficulty about capital 
for buying fertilisers. 

14385. You say that the main defect of the present system of finance is the high rate 
of interest. We are told that the cultivators borrow from sov^cars at a bout 12 per cent, 
and from the societies at 8 to 10 per cent. What do you think would be a reasonable 
rate for the cultivator to pay ? Has that been worked out ? — No. 

14386. What is your estimate ? — ^My opinion is that finance for current expenses 
does not pay at all. Finan^^e for current purposes can only pay after carrying out land 
improvements. I do not think the cultivator needs much finance for current purposes. 
The first thing is to make the farm better than what it is. 

14387. If he has to borrow, he cannot pay interest ? — I do not think, except in an 
irrigation tract and to a very small extent in a transition tract. 

14388. You say in your noU^ that most of the landholders cultivate for subsistence 
and not for profit ? — I feel so. 

14389. Coming to the question of marketing, what do you think of the possibility 
of Uie cultivators pooling their produce in order to get better prices ? — At present selling 
of cotton is concentrated in two or three months ; 1 had an occasion to go into the figures, 
and I find that cotton is sold at that particular period at a higher rate than afterwards. 

14390. Has that been the case for several years ? — In the months of March, April 
and May the rates are very high comparatively. When the niillowners are out in the 
local markets they compete fairly well and the prices are generally higher. That is the 
practice here at any rate, 

14391. Would you not recommend the holding of cotton ? — I should recommend, 
provided w^e can steady the market. If there is an efficient staff to see through the 
rates and guide the people, holding is advantageous. 

14392. Do you think the holding of cotton here will affect the prices, when prices 
of cotton here are governed by prices all over the world ? — T thought holding means 
holding by cultivators all over, 

14393. If what you say is correct, then there is not much need for godowns ? — 
I must express that 1 am unable to give you a correct idea about this question. But so 
far Eis I feel, godowns to a limited extent will certainly help. To begin with the godowns 
must be attached to the cotton sale society. When the people understand the princi- 
ples of holding, godowns may be extended in the district. We cannot separate the 
godowns from the sale movement. 

14394- Speaking about by-industries, in your evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture you referred to the experiment of the Ibrohimpur school where sons of 
agriculturists were taught weaving, and said that the experiment vas full of promise, 
jip Y 106 — 75 



Have you been in touch with it ? Could you tell ub what has happened there ? — I am 
sorry, I have not been in touch with it, because the school has been removed- I can send 
you the information. 

14395- Is cattle breeding and dairying organised in your districts ? — It is difficult 
to make it successful ; but there is scope for it. 

14396- You say that most of the small holders have to hire lands and to pay excessive 
rents. Have you any statistics to show what proportion of land is held by the average 
landholder as his own and how much of it he takes on rent ? — I have no ready figures. 

14397, Is that Die general state of affairs throughout the district ? — Yes. 

14398. Then there must be several landholders, who either do not cultivate the land 
themselves or who have big holdings ? — There are many who have larger holdings but 
do not cultivate themselves. ^ 

14399. You suggest a Tenancy Act for fixing the minimum period for which the lease 
should be given and also for fixing the rent ? — Yes ; that is what I have suggested. 

14400. Do you not think that if there is such a keen competition for land, such provi- 
sions could be evaded ? — How ? 

14401. Suppot^ ing you say the rent should be Rs. 20 per acre, the rent on paper 
be Rs. 20 per acie, but there may be a paghdi of Rs. 10 ? — Just like Bombay bouse rent ? 

14402. Yes ? — I do not feel so much ; because people will be educated then and in 
course of time they will not pay it, 

14403. But they are paying it now ? The very fact that you suggest legislation 
ahows that they are paying more than Rs. 20 per acre ? — They are paying because they 
are at the mercy of the landholder. 1 would go to such an extent as to suggest that^the 
collection of the amounts from the tenants should be made along with the assessment, 
if necessity arises ; but I should imagine that the cultivator will he benefited by having 
a fixed rent and a fixed period. 

14404. Professor Kale : With regard to your suggestion that you might go to the 
length of asking Government to collect rents along with their land revenue, are not things 
already bad enough in that respect that you w ant to add to the difficulty of Government ? 
They are not sometimes able to collect the land revenue ? — I should not imagine that 
if it is a reasonable amount the collection should he so very difficult. 

14405. But Government does believe that its land revenue is perfectly reasonable 
and yet it cannot collect it ? — At least in my division the collection of land revenue 
automatically goes, and there is very little difficulty. 

14406. Do you mean there is no difficulty in collecting the land revenue in your dis- 
trict 7 — Not very much except in very bad years. 

14407. Do you think landlords in the district would be reasonable enough to pay the 
Government rent along w'ith land revenue 7 There will be that tendency as we see 
everywhere in life, that whatever laws you pass are evaded 7 — I have suggested this 
because I select the lesser evil of the two. 

14408. You said iij one of your answers to the Chairman that for current needs the 
cultivator ought not to need any loans and he ought to be able to pay 7 — If he gets an 
average crop. 

8. 8^ SaXimaih. 
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um. But in most of ' the parts of the Presidency, he does not get the average 
crop t— *Quite. 

14410. So that he would be driven to the necessity of borrowing ? — Yes. 

14411. So agencies will be required for lending money even for current expenses 
and for expenses of maintenance ? — ^Therefore I suggest that from the point of view of 
the State or the landholder, instead of making people borrow for maintenance, they 
should develop the land in such a way that it would yield a fair income, 

14412. Will this land improvement be possible all over tlie district ? — 1 think in this 
dry tract at least more than 75 per cent, of the land requires bunding and this improve- 
ment is general. 

14413. You say tliat whenever any landholder has any savings, generall 3 '^ he goes 
in for purchase of now lands or ornaments. Is that the genersl teiidencj' ? — Yes, there 
is the tendency. 

14414. Is that one of the reasons why the value of land has gone up and the rent has 
gone up 7 — I do not think so. It is to a very little extent. In tlie first instance, the 
farmer saves very little, and if he saves he buys land, but tlie instances are very few. 

14416. How do you account for the rise in rents ? — Because there is no occupation* 
the cultivators like to cultivate lands at anj^ cost. 

14416. Or is it duo to the fact that when the prices of cotton were very high, culti- 
vators could afford to pay higher rents ? — It has added to the cir^nimBtances. Many 
people went in for cotton cultivation during tlio boom period. 

14417. You say that at the present moment agriculture is not a j)aying proposition 
with a very large number of cultivators. Do you think that co-operation has helped 
the cultivator to the extent that the burden of interest that he lias to pay is lessened ? — 
Yes ; that is a benefit that he has derived. 

14418. But the lasting benefit will come out of permanent improvements ? — Yes. 

14419. Mr. Buckley : With regard to the redemption of old debts, you make an 
interesting suggestion that a i^ortion of the holdings of the cultivator will have to be 
sold, and the socner it is done the better to avoid further interest acc umulating to the 
debts ?■ — I feci so. 

14420. Mr. KamiX : Have you studied the question of distribution of land in relation 
to the population in this district ? In other words, is land well distributed ? — No ; it 
is very unequally distributed. 

14421. For a farmer and a family of four or five people in all how much do you think 
would be the annual profit from his holding ? — May I know what j^ou mean by profit 7 

14422. If he has his own grain for his maintenance what extra cash would he require ? 
— If he has bis own grain, he would require about Rs. 200 and if he does not keep his 
own grain, he would require about Ks. 400. 

14423. Does this figure include also the maintenance of his bullocks ? — No. 

14424. Taking his own family, he must have a profit of Rs. 400 from his holding ? 
— Income. 

14425. For this income what is the minimum size of the holding ? — In this transition 
tract about 24 acres will do. 
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14426. Below this he could never make the two ends meet T — No. 

14427. What is the total area of land in this district ? — It is about 22 lakhs 
of acres. 

14428. Suppose a man has a holding of five acres, to do all the improvements on it 
would be a sheer waste of money, is that so ? — As we understand, 24 acres is the unit ; 
but if we make further developments, we may come down to a lesser figure. 

14429. What would it be ? — It all depends upon the kind of improvement that we 
make on it. 

14430. Suppose if you have a well, how many acres ought to sulfice to maintain 
a family ? — I think that in the transition tract if we make improvements carefully, 
about 12 to 15 acres would be a fair unit. 

14431. It then means that unless you introduce improvements on the land, a man 
having a very small holding can never live on it <>u3y and any finance to help holders of 
uneconomic holdings is hardly well-worth attempting ? — Yes. 

14432. How would your proposal of a Tenancy Act help the farmer in getting 
some land ? — It might help him in getting his minimum annual income. 

14433. What is the provision you suggest in the Tenancy Act ? You say that a man 
has not got sufficient land of his own ? — He has enough land for cultivation. 

14434. Because they take on lease ? — If the rental value cf these lands considerably 
goes down and if it bears a certain proportion to the assessment, which may l>e fixed after 
a careful looking into the actual cost and the income, probably 1 think they will be better 
off. 

14435. Your proposed Tenancy Act is not intended to give security for so many 
acres at least to a man, but it is intended to lease out a certain proportion of land on 
terms which you consider reasonable. Is this what the Ac t should do ? — The cultivator 
has enough area to cultivate. But he must have it on reasonable terms. 

14436* If he leases it out to a particular man ? — Generally he keeps for himself 
enough area to cultivate. 

\4437. Suppose your Tenancy Act is passed, you want to regulate the rents ? — 
Yes, and if the period is fixed for 30 years, he can effect some improvements. 

14438. So the State ought to interfere in fixing reasonable rents and also fixing 
a reasonable period ? — Yes. 

14439. You are not very optimistic about a land mortgage bank unless certain things 
were done ? — Yes, this is my opinion. 

14440. Should no finance be given to absentee landlords 7- — No. 

14441. iff. F. L. Mehta : Y"ou said in reply to the Chairman that in places where 
there etre cotton sale societies already existing and where juar or other crops are sent to 
markets for sale, then they might take up the sale of these products, but in other places 
separate organizations will be nec*es8ary. Now, in the Karnatak, why these organizations 
have not been started so far ? Are there any special difficulties ? — They have not felt 
the need for joint sale of Juar and wheat but for groundnut and for oil seeds they are 
gradually. taking up* We have about four societies and they are taking up the sale of 
these products. 

14442* Because Juar is not a money crop ? — Quite. 

Mr. 8 Salimath. 
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14^$. About groundnut, it is stated in Professor Beri’s note on marketing as follows : 
“ Tbe Agricultural Department has been able to impress^ upon the more iuteiUgent 
cult^ators that it pays them to get their groundnut decorticated and sell the seed, 
and already a number of small decorticating machines have been introduced in 
groundnut areas Do you agree with the description of the position ? — This is on 
a ver^' limited scale, 

14444. Do you agree with the idea that decorticating machines w ould be useful from 
the point of view of marketing of the crop ? — I think so. 

14445. If it is useful, do you see any financial difficulties coming in the way of 
introducing these machines ? — We have not gone upto tliis stage at all. We tried to 
introduce the hand machines, but the hand machines were not found suitable and so 
we gave up that idea. Again we have taken to power machinery. 

14445. This may be set up at some central places principally ? — Yes. 

14447. Do you anticipate any financ^ial difficulties for buying up this machine ? — 
I have not gone upto this stage. 

14448. Who, do you think, should put up these machines ? — The sale societies 
ought to have these machines put up at different centres. 

14441). You sjKiak here of some dealers in cattle who stdJ bullocks on credit at 
exorbitant prices and so on. Who arc these ? — Some people from the Mysore 

territory sell them on credit and require payment by annual instalments. 

14450. But arc they in touch with the i)eople ? — They come every year and there is 
a very beautiful story about them. They come in a group of five or six people and if 
any one does not pay them, they will sit in the cultivator’s house for a fortnight and eat 
freely so that the poor man wull be forced to make payment. I mean there is a regular 
w^andering tribe. 

14461. Have you no cattle bazars ? — We have, but in that emse they will have to 
buy them for cash. 

14462. You suggest that co-operative credit societies should attempt to oust dalah 
and money-lenders from rural areas and make them deposit their money in the banks 
at low rate of interest. Have you any definite means to suggest in their working ? — If 
the credit societies take interest and induce members to take to co-operative sale, the 
dalals will gradually go away. 

14453. At present there is a sort of connection between a credit society and a sale 
society ? — Yes. 

14454. So is this connection not enough, or do you think some closer co-ordination 
is neceasary ? — I think some closer co-ordination is necessary between the credit society, 
the sale society and the bank. The interests of these three bodies should be so well- 
blended that they automatically should work one for the other, 

14455. The Chairman : Some years ago, you were holding some enquiries in two 
villages about indebtedness ? — Yes, I proceeded to a certain e^ctent, but on account of 
want of time I could not proceed further. 

14456. If you have collected any other information on the question of indebted- 
ness, it will be useful to us ? — I will look into this matter and address you separately. 

14457. Mr, V, L, Mehta : Are they the same enquiries in which Mr. Beri took part ? 
--Ko. 


(The witness withdrew.) 



BIr. S. V. SHEVADE, Cotton Superintendent, Dharwar. 


Marketing of Cotton and financing of the Cotton growers in the 
Southern Maratha Country. 

In the Southern Maratha Country cotton ie the most important crop grown in the 
black soil tract and in the British Territory of the Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur dist- 
ricts occupies an area of about 16 lakh acres or about Jth of the total cropped area and 
produces about 2J lakh bales. It is the cliief money crop of the cultivator and the 
largest commodity of trade giving occupation to a very large number of persons directly 
or indirectly. 

Present system of marketing ootton. — At present most of the ct tton produced is 
marketed by the cultivators in the form of seed cotton {kapafi). It is filled in large 
gunnies {dokras or andagia) and carted to the primary markets for sale. 

For an area of about 14,800 square miles of the British Territory in the Southern 
Maratha Country, there are only 6 primary cotton markets, i.e., one primary market 
for about 2,500 square miles. These are situated at Hubli and Gadag in the Dharwar 
district, Bagalkot and Bijapur in the Bijapur district and Bail-Hongal and Athani in 
the Belgaum district. 

There are some secondary markets in the interior but these are also very few. The 
cultivators have to cart their cotton to long distances. Carting kapas is more expensive 
than carting lint. The road communications are few. The conditions of roads are 
not satisfactory. While going over uneven kutcha roads, there are sometimes accidents 
and carts tumble down. The present motor traffic frighUms the village bullocks. More- 
over the cultivators have to pay road taxes. This part of tlic Pre .sidency is liable to un- 
timely rain in cotton season from February to May. This untiinoly rain damages the 
cotton either during transit or in the open compounds of the dalah. If such damage 
occurs tlie cultivator loses greatly by way of tare, weight deductions and reduction 
in price. 

Cotton is never sold by tlie cultivator directly to the merchant. It is invariably sold 
through the dalals Oi other money-lender. In fact as the cultivator takes loans from 
these persons he is bound to sell his cotton through them. The dalal or other money- 
lender naturally guards his own interest more than that of the cllltivato^^ and goes more 
to the side of the merchants. The wcighnient is often done in the absence of the culti- 
vator and the rates are fixed with the merchant by making secret sighB under cover 
of cloth. Thus the cultivator is left in the dark as regards the correct weight of his 
cotton and the correct rate at which it is sold. Besides this th^re arc tare deductions 
and other allowances in weight which are entirely dependent upon the choice of the 
dedal and the merchants. Thus in more ways than one the cotton cultivator is put to 
loss from beginning to end in the cotton trade. There is scarcely any trade as the cotton 
trade in which there are so many vagaries, like sharp flucluations in price, unauthorised 
deductions in tare, weight and allowances, choice of the dalals to sell his clients’ cotton 
at any time not minding the best advantage ol the cultivator, etc. As stated above, 
cotton is the chief money crop of the cultivator in the black soil tract and it is in this 
very trade that he suffers the greatest loss in more ways than one much more than in the 
case of his other produce like juar, wheat, pulses and oil seeds. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that cotton trade is properly organised and 
conduoted to the best advantage of the cultivator. 

Mr. 8. F. Shevade. 
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StWlSTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN COTTON MARKETING. — («) If it is not possible to 
iaorai^ tbe number of primary markets it should be possible to increase the number of 
secondary markets. There should be one secondary market for every 50 square miles 
and there should be greater connection between the primary and secondary markets. 

In fact these secondary markets may be organised as pooling centres where the cotton 
should only be stocked and no actual sale may take place. A certificate may be issued 
to the owner showing the weight and the quality of the cotton. These pooling centres 
should bo controlled and managed by authorised bodies like the co-operative sale 
societies. 

{b) At each pooling centre there should be established a ginning factory owned by 
private individuals or preferably by co-operative bodies. At present the ginning facil* 
ities in the interior are very meagre. The ginning and pressing factories in the primary 
market places are too many and that is w'hy the owners resort to “ Combination ” and ^ 
raise tlie charges which ultimately fall upon the eultivatcr. It may be possible to get 
some of these factories shifted into the country siile to the secondary ipa-rket places. 

(c) Theijp should be a system of licensing the ginning and pressing factories. No 
factory may work except under a Government license. A condition should be laid 
down that a license would be forfeited in case a factory works for less than a prescribed 
number of days in a season. This will prevent indiscriminate starting of factories both 
in the central places and in the mofussil. 

(d) Suitable warehouses should be attached to every factory to store the cotton and 
protect it from damage by rain or white-ants or accidental fire. No license may be grant- 
ed unless a warehouse is built for every factory. Warehouses are indeed a great need 
everywhere. Karuatak is characterised by untimely rain which falls in the cotton 
season from February to May. This untimely rain causes great damage to the quality 
of tho cotton stored in the open yards. 

(e) 0o-o})crative marketing of cotton has now attracted the attention of the cultivators 
as well as of the buyt'rs in this division. The cultivator gets the benefits of correct 
weights, classitication of cotton made by the Agricultural Department and the auction 
sales. The buyers obtain large lots of pure and uniform quality in one place. Co- 
operative salt^ of cotton should bo further dcvelo]>ed. In this division only Hubli and 
Gadag Cotton Sale Societies are progressijig satisfactorily. The sale society at Bail- 
Hongal is showing good promise. But the societies in the Bijapur district are not working 
well. A society in Athani is a need. 

(/) All facilities sliould be given to the co-operative cotton sah^ societies about finance 
and about securing the cotton for sale. Tiie Agricultural Department has given a faci- 
lity by way of the monopoly of pedigree seed of improved cotton and of the grading. 
The societies should deal more and probably only in irapi^ved cottons. At present 
they find it difficult and risky to stock and distribute large quantities of seed. They 
should be granted loans without interest or at low rate of interest for buying seed and 
a subsidy towards the expen-ses of transport and other incidental charges. The pooling 
centres mentioned above may be utilised a-s local centres for the production and stocking 
of seed. From these centres seed distribution can be done at cheap rates by opening 
depots under each centres. 

(g) Another great problem before the co-operative cotton sale societies is the securing 
of cotton for sale through them. The sale societies are not financing bodies. But they 
have a ri^ht on the cotton produced by the memfiers of the credit societies. The 
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question of compelling the members to sell all their cotton through the sale societies has 
not yet been completely solved. 

Fikancing the cotton oeoweh. — Like the grower of other crops the cotton grower 
also wants money. There are indeed very few who have enough savings to spend lor 
crop cultivation and for domestic needs as well. Almost all resort to borrowing in 
advance and attempt to repay the loans after selling the produce. If the crop fails for 
any reason such as failure of monsoon, attack of disease or if the prices are low, the 
cultivator finds it impossible to repay the loans which then accumulate. 

The cotton grower does not want much money for actual cultivation of the crop. The 
cultivation expenses are low. The tillage operations are done with his own bullocks. 
The seed costs only a few annas per acre. The wages of weeding and picking the crop 
are often paid in kind. Even if such operations are paid in cash they do not amount 
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to more than Rs. 6 to 8 per acre. What the cotton grower wants money for is to spend 
for family requirements during the year and to pay off the arrears of his debts. Through- 
out the whole year he goes on buying the sundry articles on credit from thc^illage 
shopkeeper and when he gets his money after selling his cotton, he apportion^ it accord- 
ing to the pressing demands of his landlord, moiocqt, the shopkeeper or family needs.* 
For a special occasion like the marriage of his son or daughter he buys some gold or 
silver or costly cloth not minding his debts. After paying all these persons he has very 
little left with him with which to maintain his family and liis bullocks. It is never 
enough and he further goes into debt. The holdings are small, the income is small and 
demands of debt side are many. 

The Co-operative Movement has come to the help of the cultivator and is alleviating 
his condition to some extent. Credit societies art^ started in numerous villages and are 
connected with the district and provincial banks. Supervising staff is employed. The 
system of preparing maximum credits is introduced and loans are sanctioned in time 
generally. The cultivator has begun to take advantage of these facilities. But the 
loan he gets from the credit societies is not, in many cases, enough to redeem him of 
his debt. As this system of financing develops, it may be possible to increase the amount 
of loan to be given. But after all there is limit to this help. Any amount of direct 
finaoicing for paying debts and for meeting the family expenses will not suffice. What 
after all credit societies or even a private money-lender can do is to put the cultivator 
in the way to load his life. Borrowing for redemption of debts never brings permanent 
relief. Even if the cultivator is once relieved of his old debts there is no guarantee that 
he will not run into debt again either through force of circumstances or his recklessness. 

One of the most important ways of improving the condition of the cultivator is, in 
my humble opinion, to teach him and put him in the way of increasing the production 
from his land and to arrange to secure for him the highest price for his produce and to 
prevent . the little leaks or fosses in agricultural trade from which he suffers at present. 
When the cultivator is able to pay his debt out of his savings and not by borrowing from 
the credit societies or from a new money-lender to pay the old one then alone there is 
real progress. 

Oral Evidence. 

14461.* The Chairman : Mr. Shevade, you are the Cotton Superintendent, S. M. C., 
Dharwar ? — Yes. 

14469. Are you in charge cjf three districts ? — Yea ; I>harwar, Belgauro and Bijapur. 

Jfcfr. Shevade, 
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You suggest the establishment of smaller markets ?<*>Yes ; and I call them 
seoondiury markets. 

14461 « Do you propose that cotton should be sold in these markets ? — No ; l>ecause 
we will not get buyers. 

14462. Do you think that cultivators would agree to bring their cotton to a place 
where they cannot sell it ? — It is a kind of pooling and the present system ought to be 
changed. 

14463. Will they agree ? — They will agree if they are given advances on the deposit of 
their produce. 

14464. Would they not like the prices to be fixed 7 — So far as my opinion 
is concerned, they are not in a hurrj^ to sell any of their produce at once so long as they 
get their financial needs. If their financial needs are satisfied, they will be prepared to 
wait for better prices. 

14466. Is it your idea that cotton should be graderl at these secondary markets and 
sold separtgbely 7 — Yes. 

14406. You refer to the fact that rains sometimes damage cotton and so godowns will 
have to be constructed 7 — Yes. The whole of the Karnatak is characterised by untimely 
rains. , 

14467. Are there godowns in big markets now 7 — No. 

14468. Have da^aU no godowns ? — They have very small godowns. In man^ 
markets you will find cotton dokrm lying in tlie open space and they are damaged by rain 
and are subject to white-ants spoiling them. 

14469. Why does not private enterprise go in if it is a paying concern 7 — I think it 
might be tried. 

14470. Do you think any help for having godowns from outside is necessary ? — 
Financial help will be required. 

14471. Is it the practice here that when a man brings his cotton to the market from 
home it is not weighed ? — He generally weighs it before ho brings it to the market. But 
in the market, it is not weighed at once in his presence. 

14472. By whom it is weighed ? — It is weighed in the preseiu e of the dalal and the 
buyer's clerk. 

14473. But not in the presence of the seller ?*— The seller may or may not come. 

14474. If the weighment is much less thanVhat the cultivator thinks it to be, he will 
lose 7 — He has to submit to the daJaVs whim. 

14476. These deductions that arc made in the market are deductions according to the 
market prat’tices 7 — ^Yes, 

14476. You will be in favour of the establishment of the markets under the Cotton 
Markets Act 7 — ^To some extent I will be. 

14477. And why not entirely 7 — Because we have to depend upon the local buyers, 
apart from dalals. 

14478. But the buyers will not sufier by the establishment of markets 7 — They are 
generally one. They are interdependent bodies. 

xo T 106 — 76 
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14479. I understand that dalaU are opposed to the establishment of such markets t — 
Yes. 

14480. You mean, when they opjwse it, no market should be established at all T — 
8o long as it is made optional it cannot be enforced according to tjie wording of the 
law. If it can be enforced by some worditfg of law, tlie dalals will ultimately have to 
submit to it because it is in the interests of the buyer, the dalal and the cultivator. 

14481. It cannot be in the interest of the dalal ? — Good is good for all because some 
dalals will be eliminated and only good dalals will remain. 

14482. Is there not a sufficient number of ginning factories at present ? — In the 
interior there arc not many. 

14483. Suppose you start ginning faetorieH in the interior, how would they be 
beneficial to cultivators ?— The cultivator will have to be prepared to sell lint. The 
lint can be brought to the central market, examinj|d and graded. This proeess will 
eliminate the inalpractices of mixing. 

14484. Supposing gins are started in the interior, wdn> w ill buy the lint if the buyers 
refuse to buy it ? — The w*hole sy.stem will have to be elianged, but you w ill find some 
difficulty in the beginning. In the end, it wnll be advantag<‘ou8 botli to the cultivator 
and the buyer. 

14485. You say that cotton sale societies in other plac es are working well excepting 
in Bijapur. Are there' any special reasons for their not working w ell in Bijapur? — In the 
first place, there is no guarantee of recovery of amount advanced. These are famine- 
Btriken areas. One cannot be sure about recovery of amounts advanced. 

14486. So societies cannot advance properly ? — No ; they cannot advance properly, 

14487. Is this the main rea.son why they do not work w ell ? — It is one of the reasons 
in my opinion. 

14488. You say : “ All facilities should be given to co-operative cotton sale societies 
about finance and aboiit securing the cotton for sale”. What arc their difficulties at 
present ? — At present cO“ 0 |Hu*ative cotton sale societies are not empowered to give 
financ^ to cultivators in places where there are credit societies ; and in each place there 
is only a limited number of members, but the seed growers or those people who take seed 
from the society are more than the number of members. They are not members, but 
that being the area of operation of that particular credit society, the sale society is not 
empowered to give finance to those; other members. 

14489. Do those people go to dalals or money-lenders for borrowing ? — If they are 
not loyal, they wdll go to dalals or money-lenders. ^ 

14490. As regards the members of these societies themselves, do they now' bring 
their produce to the cotton sale society ? — Some do bring and some do not bring 
their produce to the cotton sale society. 

14491. Are they not enforced to do so ? — ^No. In my opinion this question ie 
yet to be solved. 

14492. How could it be solved ? — My opinion is that every cotton sale society should 
have a right upon the produce of every member of a co-operative credit society and every 
member ^ught to bring his produce to the sale society for sale. 

14493. You want the same rule to apply to societies here as it applies to cotton poole 
in America 1 — Yes. 

Mr. 8, F. Shevade. 
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And arrangements will have to be made for sufficient finance to individual 
men^^efB ? — ^Yes. 

14495« I see that you are not in favour of relieving the cultivator of his old debts 
all at once, but you think he ought to pay out of his savings ? — This will be the ideal 
situation if it can be brought about. 

14496. The main difficulty is that the rate of interest is so high that unless it is reduc- 
ed it is not possible for him to pay ? — Yes. 

14497. So if some agency comes in and advances him at a low rate of interest, he can 
pay out of his profits ? — Yes. 

14498. Mr, Kamaf : About licensing of ginning factories you say : ‘‘A condition 

should be laid down that a license would be forfeited in case a factor^’ works for less than 
a prescribed number of days in a season. This will prevent indiscriminate starting of 
factories both in the central places and in the moJussW' ? — 1 have recently collected 
figures in Hubli and Gadag about the working days and time of working, etc. I have 
found that the amount of work turned out by each pressing and ginning factory is too 
little ; there are some ginning and pressing factories which are lying idle. 

14499. How many are there in Hubli ? — There are 21 factories, and there are 18 in 
Gadag out of which 3 or 4 are lying idle. 

14500. Your proposal is that no license should be given for a fresh factory in Hubli ? 
— Just now there is no system of licensing. 

14501. Supposbig after license is given to a new factory, there is no cotton coming, 
the man will have to suffer ? — He shall have to consider the opening of a factory before- 
hand. There are too many now in the central place and some of them can be sent out 
to the interior if we adopt licensing system. 

14502. At present they adjust this point by competition or combining between them- 
selves ? — Yes, by combining. 

14503. When they want to save themselves they combine, and if they want to kill 
each other they compete. By this they eliminate, but you w'ant the State to interfere 
and stop any more enterprise licensing in Hubli for instance, and thus drive y>eople in 
the interior. Suppo.se there is no cotton coming in that particular place, the man will 
suffer ? — The man will have to think before he invests bis own nroney. He will 
have to consider the interior as well as a central place. 

14504. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You say these cotton sale societies experience some diffi- 
culty in storing cotton seed and distributing the same. Is their difficulty due to fluctua- 
tions in rates or is it due to lack of godowii facilities ? — There is no difficulty about godown 
accommodation. 

14505. Where is then the risk V — In the fluctuations. 

14506. About your statement that a cotton grower does not want much for actual 
cultivation, is this based on any enquiries or is it your general impression ? — It is my 
general impression. 

14507. Because some enquiries made at other parts seem to indicate that it is only at 
the beginning of the season he wants money. This is what the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee Report indicates. But the general impression here is that he does not want 
very much at the beginning of the season. Is that correct ? — Yes ; and he wants it 

much later. 
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14508. Prof€S9or Kale : In this statement with regard to which my colleague juit 
now asked you a question, you have stated that the cotton grower does not want much 
money for actual cultivation of the crop. Do you mean to say that he has his own seed, 
and he has his own labour, and in that way he does not require money for cultivation 
purposes ? — Yes ; his family people work on the land, and the price of seed is not mucbu 
He employs outside labour for weeding and harvesting purposes. 

14509. In that sense you say that he does not require much money for actual cultiva- 
lion of the crop ; but he may require money for the maintenance of himself and his 
family 7 — Yes. 

14510. Should that not also lye counted as the cost of cultivation, because he has to 
borrow for maintaining himself and his family 7 Practically it comes to cost of cultiva- 
tion not in the technical sense but in a lar^^er sense ? — Yes ; so he has to get money 
occasionally and not all in one lump sum, which he may misuse. He has to be provided 
with money at different periods of the year as he goes along. 

14511. Mr, Bvekley : Have you some long staple cotton grown in this part 7 — Yes. 

14512. Do you support the contention that it should be included in the Broach hedge 
contract 7 — Yes, by all means. It is included in the Southern hedge contract ; but it 
is more or less a dead contract. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


The Committee then adjourned till 


11 a.m. on Friday ^ the 14th February 193'^. 


Mr, 8, F. Shevade. 
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Friday, February 14th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Pbeseist : 

Mr. J. A. Madan, C.I.E.» I.C.S. {Chairman), 

Mr. L. D. L. Buckley. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr, B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. R. P. Masani {Secretary). 


Mr. C. B. HULi, Assistant Registrar^ Co-operative Societies^ Dharwar. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Agiucultttral Credit. — When the problems of agricultural finance to a cultivator 
have to be solved, it seems necessary to take into consideration the following points : — 

1. His method of agriculture. 

2. His ways of buying and selling agricultural requisites and produce respectively. 

3. His mode of living and his earning capacity. 

In all these things he is far below the standard as he is not an educated m^n. 
Recurrences of famines, want of subsidiary industries and higli rate of interest on his 
borrowings have also made his profession not quite a paying concern. In order that 
agricultural credit facilities from various sources sliould go to improve his economic 
condition he should be made to understand the advantages of better farming, better 
business and better living. 

Agriculturists borrow money during cultivation from various sources such as village 
money-lenders, sowcars, dalaU, merchants, co-operative societies, etc. For capital and 
permanent improvements the agriculturists borrow money from big sowcarSf co-operative 
societies and Government. Agriculturists are not generally spending much money on 
land improvements. It may be stated that out of the total indebtedness of c ultivators 
about 6 per cent, of the debt is due to land improvements. In famine years they borrow 
from the same sources mentioned above. But in famine days money market becomes 
tight and loans are not freely given and the lending rate also becomes very high even 
to cultivators having good credit. 

Rates of interest vary from tract to tract. Village money-lenders charge interest 
from 18 to 36 per cent. Sowcare, dalals and merchants charge 12 to 24 per cent, and 
co-operative societies* rate of interest is from 9f to 12 J per cent. Agriculturists some- 
times borrow loans in kind. The rate of interest in such cases is 26 to 60 per cent. 

Small loans are given on personal security. If the loans exceed Rs. 200, land mort- 
gages are taken. Village money-lenders, who are dealers, dalals and merchants advance 
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money on tiie security of atanding crops or on condition of selling goods to or throngk 
them. 

Periods of loans arc generally for one year. Land mortgage loans are for two years. 
In the case of co-operative societies periods of loans are fixed according to purposes. 
In the case of loans for productive pur^josee the loan is invariably insisted to be repeud 
from the profits obtained by its utilisation, e.g.^ for seed within one year and lan<J 
improvements within 5 to 10 years. In the case of loans for unproductive purposes 
such as redemption of old debts, ceremonies, etc., periods are fixed according to the 
earning capacity of a member. Bates of repayments are always in the hangam, 

N.B . — If other money-lending agencies are made to follow this system, the culti- 
vators will be greatly benefited. 

The Imj>erial and joint stock banks generally do not deal with the cultivators. Govern- 
ment grant taccavi loans for land improverjicnts. Taccaii loans are also given through 
co-operative societies in places where they exist. 

The co-operative rural banks in the Bharwar district play an important j art in financ- 
ing cultivators for current agricultural pruposes, which is ilhislraltd by iLe following 
table : — 



No. of 

1 

j 


Year 

1 Agrl. 

1 Credit 

No. of 
members 

Members’ 

deposits 

Non-members’ 

deposits 


1 Societies 

1 







Rs. 

Rs. 

1926, 31st March . . 

462 

40,242 

11,04,619 

5,95, (m 

1927, 31. st March 

j 475 

41,303 

11,51,373 

6,62,501 

1928, 31st March 

1 470 

40,397 

11,78,015 

7,52,617 

1929, 31st March 

j 

473 

39,485 

11,91,021 

7,43,430 


, 1 

Year 

Hank s dues ' 

Reserve 

Fund 

1 ! 

j ! 

( Working i 
j cajjital 

Overdues 

1 

Average 
working in 
capital 
per member 


Rs. ‘ 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

! 

i 

Rs. 

1026, 31st March . . ' 

1927, 3l8t March 

1928, 31st March 

1929, 31st March ..j 

25,03,829 ’ 

27,40,153 
27,70,204 
24,98,426 t 

4,25,453 1 
5,13,837 
5,84,954 
6,49,146 

46,74,732 
51,39,437 i 
j 53,36,197 : 

' 51,37,125 

14*1 ! 

16-8 
20-3 I 
19*5 

116 

124 

132 

130 


The average membership per society is 80 and the average working capital is Rs. 130 
on 3l8t March 1929. The members’ deposits and reserve fund form 23 per cent, and 
12 per cent, of the working capital respectively, the owned capital of the societies being 
35 per cent, of the working capital. 

The total population in the Bharwar district is 10,36,924. Taking 20 percent, of the 
total population as non-agriculturists, the agricultural population will be 8,29,540. The 
Mr.C.B^EuLi. 
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total libber of members in the agricultural credit societies is 39,485. Censidering 
that e^ry member has on an average a family of five meml>ers the number cf agricub 
turista coming in the fold of co-operation will be 1,97,425, be., 24 per cent. Out of the 
total members in the societies 62 per cent,, i.e,, 24,480 are borrowers. Tlie total amount 
of loans outstanding with the members on the 31st of March 1029 is Ps. 46.01,474 and 
the average loan per member out of the borrowers is Ks. 188. This avemgc loan should 
be almost sufficient for current agricultural purjjoscs. But unfortunately theso loans 
in many cases are not utilised for the purposes for Mhioh they are granted. They are 
mostly utilised for the redemption of old debts or paying land rents to the landlords. 
So the members will have to borrow from various otlier sources for their current needs. 

All our attempts to establish normal credit statements and thereby to secure timely 
and adequate finance for tho cultivators have not j'(^t l>crii m complete suecess. If the 
societies prepare their normal credit statements after coiisnlting (‘very nuunber as to 
his needs, there is no leason for a member to resort to funrrarH for loans as the Bisiriet 
Central Bank has always got a large surplus lying idle. 

From tho figures of the co-operative societies, it may be inferred that about 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 will l>e required for current agricultural j)ur]H>8CH in the Dharwar district. 
One-fourth of this capital is supjdiod tho (’ 0 -opera.t ive societies and the remaining 
three-fourths from various sources. If the Co-operative Movcimmt is properly developed, 
it will be in a position to supjdy half the capital required for agricultural purposes in a 
short period. 

Land moutgaoe banks. — The agriculturists arc Ixung crushed under the heavy debts 
The causes of debts are many, chief among them being fainincs, litigation, taking lands on 
lease at exorbitant rates, unnecessary expenses, want of suffit ient earning capacity, etc. 
Many of those evils can be remedied. Debts on accouut of land lease are alarmingly 
increasing. The Tenancy Act restricting land rents is (essential. 

A co- 0 |>erative land mortgage bank is recently started in this district. 

It should raise its capital by issuing debentures through a Central Institution for land 
mortgage bank to avoid competition in tho market. Intcn'st on debentures should be 
guaranteed by Government. 

To guard against lauds being overvalued, the appointment of a land valuer to the 
land mortgage bank should be made by Government and his pay should be borne by 
Government. 

The debentures should be in the list of negotiable and trust securities. 

Should the members fail to repay their instalments recalcitrantlj^ the land mortgage 
banks should have the right of foreclosure and sale of tho security. 

Methods of marketing principal crops. — The most important crop growing in the 
Dharwar and Bijapur districts is cotton. But on account of adulteration and damping 
practised in ginning and pressing factories, it has earned a bad name in the Bombay 
market and it is not even tenderable. 

The following are the methods of selling cotton : — 

(1) It is noticed in some places that are very remote from the cotton marketing 

centres and have defective communications and where there are no banking facilities 

needy agriculturists sell their standing crops. Such instances are getting rare year 

by year. The co-operative societies have considerably discouraged this system. 
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(2) some places agriculturists, who are unable to take their cotton to the markei 
centres, sell it locally to village hanias^ who indiscriminately mix the small lots and 
sell to the village dealers who dispose of it in turn to the big dealers in market centres, 
who generally sell it after ginning to the big buyers. 

(3) Those who have got facilities to take their cotton to the cotton market make 
their loose seed-cotton up into dokra^ and take them to the market for sale through 
their dalcds who in a majority of cases have made advances to tliem on condition of 
selling cotton through them. It is big buyers that buy cotton liere. The buyers will 
gin and press and send it to Bombay. Some millowners have also opened their 
agencies in the market centres and buy their requirements through the d^iluLs. 

The area under groundnut cultivation is rapidly increasing in Dharwar and Bijapur 
districts. In a few years it w'ill be an important crop competing against cotton. 

A t present this produce is brought into gunny bags in a s(*mi dry condition to the 
market and sold in hot haste. The cultivators tiling that they will get more money if 
they sell groundnuts in a semi dry condition with mud attached to it. But the buyers 
keep sufficient margin when fixing the price. The buyers dry them and clean them 
before they are hulled. It is generally exported. 

In the mallad tract paddy is grown abundantly. Paddy seed is generally kept by the 
cultivators. When it is not kept, it hs l)orrowed from some other agriculturists in kind 
as a loan repayable at harvest with an addition of 25 to 50 per cent, interest. 

Since the paddy grown in til is tract is mostly a commodity of internal trade, the 
problems connected with •this arc not very comprehensive or difficult. The only 
difficulty that is seen is with regard to storing paddy in market places. If this is 
obviated, the cultivators can afford to wait for some time until they could get better 
prices. 

In the North Kanara distric^t the arecanut crop is the important money crop. This 
garden crop is in the hands of Haviks wdio seem to be neglecting their gardens and 
depending too much on imported labour. The marketing system of this crop is also 
not good, Tlie important markets for these are )Sirsi and Kumta. At Sirsi the 
buyers do not pay the sale price immediately after the bargain is struck. Sometimes 
they take three months before the full amount is paid. 

Chilly is grown in the Kod and Ranebennur talukas and in some parts of the Haveri 
and Hangal talukcus. In thi.s trade as in other agricultural produce there are several 
intermediaries, w'ho make money at the cost of cultivators. Those that can afford to 
take chilly to the chilly market, take it in a semi dry condition which necessitates imme- 
diate sale. This causes a great lo.ss to the cultivators. This crop is mostly consurped 
in Karnatak and some jiarts of the Madra.s Presidency. 

CkEI>IT facilities FOK the EI^’AKC1NG OF SUCH PBODUCTS AT DIFFERENT STAGES. 

The system of advances to cultivators on their produce, specially cotton, divides itself 
into three chief parts. 

The first is advances against standing crops and the other is advances against actual 
crops when marketed. The third is advances made to cultivators for all purposes ; 
those people are no better than serfs. 

The village money-lender, traders and adaiyas advance money on the standing crops. 
Sometimes lands and houses are taken in mortgage if the amount is a big one. Instances 
of taking bonds for double the amounts loaned out are not few. If cultivators turn 
Mr. C. JJ. Hvli. 
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4ie|auUiB<fS^ th© full amount mantiojied in the bonds is recovered. If tb© money-lenclerp* 
lUfe triwiers or dalals, they invariably insert a condition that the cultivators slam hi sell 
their produce to or through them as tl\c case may in';. {Sometimes when granting loa)is 
they fix the rates at which their prodvice should be sold, which is far below the marhel 
rates. 

The co-operative agricultural credit societies havo been now playing an important 
part in financing the agricnlturists for agricultural purposes. If the co-operati\ f credit 
system is fully established and if the societies prepare the normal credit stntenunt in 
time, there is no reason for the co-operative member to approach the ifcnrcars for ioan. 

Co-OPKRATIVE Marketing. — The following agrieultiiral produce sale societies have 


l)©en working in this division : — 





(Quantity sold 

Prit'cs 


Xame of the society. 

(in Maunds 

realised. 



t>f SG lbs. ) 

Ks. 

1. 

Gadag Cotton Sale Society 

54,220 

v<.Sb,123 

2. 

Hubli Cotton Sale Society 

53,573 

7,35,473 

3. 

Aniiigeri Cotton Sale Society 

5,J2fi 

70,030 

4. 

Haveri Cotton Sale Society 

5,52b 

72,125 

5. 

Dharvvar Cotton Sale Society 

Nil. 


0. 

Byadgi Chilly Sale Society 

5,297 

:;9,o4o 

7. 

Alur Paddy Sal<' Society 

H.425 

2i),2lS 

S. 

Bijapur Cotton Salt' Society 

^ 9,4S4 

1,20,525 

0. 

Bagalkot Cotton Sale Society 

. . . 1,S2S 

9,1)90 

10. 

Sirsi Totgars Sale Society 

4,S37 

1,39,357 

11. 

Kumta Arccauut Sale Sot it ty 

11 

2,1(;,(J20 


Of tliese the cotton sale societies are by far the important (Uies. They are all situated 
in the cotton market centres. The whole of the cotton tract is covered by the lott^j 
sale societies. In all tlicse societies individuals and agricultural credit societies arc 
eligible for menilx'rship in the area of tiieir Ofw>ration. Nowadays it is found that some 
individuals do not {iroperly .guard the interests of tlie sale soeieties. Kxpej imiuils me 
now being madc^ in the ease of tw o sale societies to work them w ith the menjixnship of 
societies only by removing the individcjals from membership. If this experiment proves 
successful other societies will be advised to change their constitution so as to restrict 
their membership to agricultural credit societies only. 

• In the area of operation of these sale societies tlierc is a net-work of agricultural credit 
societies. The agricultural credit societies finance their memlx^rB on condition of selling 
fchelr produce through the sale society working in that area. The agricultuia 1 <;i( ilit 
societies have also adopted the following by-law 33- A : — 

t 

‘‘ If a member grows a cotton crop and the expenses of raising it are included in 
. the objciots for which he takes a loan from the society during that year, })e slmll sell tlie 
produce of the crop through the cotton sale society working in that area, failing w hich 
he shall l>e liable to a fijie of rupee one for each acre of cotton so grow n by him,” 

By this by-law the members are bound to sell their produce through the sale societies. 
Unfortunately this by-law is observed more in breach than obBciwonce. If this by-law 
is strictly observed and the rural societies discharge their duties properly by finaiK ing 
their members adequately and timely and the management of the sale societies is effieient, 
the sale societies should sell at least one-fourth of the total (quantity produced in a year. 
WO y 106 — 77 
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But Oft account of the variou« fiefccts and difficulties existing in the working of credit 
and sale societies and want of trade facilities, the sale societies have not been able to 
capture even one-tenth of the total cotton produce. It is only in the Gadag and Hubit 
sale societies that the progress is good, but they too do not show the signs of further 
developments. In the Gadag and Hul>li markets abont bO,0(K) and 100,000 bales are 
respectively pressed in a year but the Gadag and Hubli sale societies sell hardly 20,(XK) 
dokraa each, i.c., about 5,000 bales in a year. The Bijapiir district sale societies sell 
a ridiculously small quantity of cotton. 

The co-operative credit and sale movements are inter-dependent and the sale move- 
ment cannot make rapid progress unless the credit movement is sufficiently strengthened. 

The Gadag and Huhli cotton sale societies have got reserved areas of ll/KRi acres 
and 5,000 acres respectively for multiplying seed evolved by the Agricultural Department. 
The other sale societies have also got their small re.served areas. The cotton grown out 
of this area is sold in auction sales on condition of jeturning the seed to the societies at 
a particular rate. This seed is distributed amongst its members by opening depots in 
various centres on condition of soiling cotton through their roHj>ective sale societies. 
This cotton is als(» sold in auction sah^s. The prices realised in the auction sales ar6 far 
above the Bombay rates. The buyers and millowners give very good prices for this 
cotton. The buyers generally mix this cotton with the inferior cotton bought in the 
market. 

The sale societies have done good service to the agriculturists by distributing gt>od 
seed. The wliolc of the c^ton trac’t in the r>harwar district except a few thousand acres 
is under the improved strains of cotton seeds. But they are doing seed business at some 
loss. 

The sale societies weigh dokraa as soon as they arrive in their godowjis and give weigh- 
ment bills to their members, and advance n)OTiey to the agriculturists if they need it 
^p to 60 per (iemt. of the value of goods actually kept with them. They also give bonus 
at the end of the year in proportion to the number of sold by the meml^ers. They 

follow all market customs in charging local cesses. 

If the following facilities be made available to the sale societies, there is every chance 
of the sale movement being quite successful : — 

1. Intensive propaganda is necessary to make the village societies realise their 
rospon8ibilitie.s and to prepare an accurate normal credit statement in time. The 
bank and supervising unions should have an efficient staff. 

2. The staff of the Co-operative Department should be strengthened and more 
agricultural organiser.s should be appointed. At least there should lx? one agricultural 
organiser for two taluhas whose duty should be to see that the meraber.s^ goods come 
to the sale society and members use iny^roved implements and seed, and carry on 
agriculture on improved methods. 

6. The district central banks, sale societies and agricultural credit societies should 
work harmoniously and realise that they all work for a cultivator. i 

4. The Contract Act should be so changed as to claim a damage from a member 
if he fails to sell his produce. 

5. The sale societies should be equipped with ginning and pressing fa(;t<iries at 
suitable centres, The-Government, if necessary, should giv^e long-term loans for this 

purpose. 
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6. The Hocieties should ha\*e their own godawns and warehouses, Jf nee< ssai*y» 
th^y ehould take a long-term loan from Government for this purpose. 

7 . Kamatak cotton should be made tenderable. 

8. The sale societies should be given some Hul»sidy for distribution of eotton seeci 
of improved strains for sowing purposes and for doing propaganda. 

9. Cotton Market Act should lie made applieable to all the cotton market centres, 

10. Rules of the Factories Act should l>e rigidly enforced sc as to stop adulteration 
and damping during ginning and pressing ojwrations. 

11. A federation of sale societies in Bombay to give advice to the sale societies 
and to make sales. 

12. Weights, scales and meaHuroments should be imiform and standard isr'd. 

13. Trahspoiit Facilities. — Railway freight sliou Id be lower for the agricultural 
produce of societies. New roads should be constructed in order to bring about better 
communications. 

HcBSiniARY iNoirsTRiES. — Gue of tlie important cottage industries in the Dharwar 
and Bijapur districts is weaving. But this industry has bcH^n stagnating for several 
reasons. It has be(3orae difhcnlt for an ordinary weaver to earn even eight annas a 
day with a full day's work. 

The Co-operative Movement has been trying to eucounvge this industiy^ by organising 
weavers’ societies. There are now fourteen 'weavers’ soci^ic's 'with a -working capital 
of Rs. 86,372 and membershii) of 611. 

The chief function of these societies is the supply of yarn to their members. The 
total amount of sales during the last year was Its, 94,114. A e(>-opt‘rative union for 
these societies is also working for pxjrchasijig yarn at wholesale latcs aT)d for thebaic 
of the finished articles of the constituent so< i< tieH on commission basis. In spite of all 
this the weavers’ societies aio not progressing. The chief difficulties experienced arc 
the supply of yarn at cfmijKditive rates to tlu' inemberH and the sale of the finished 
articles. 

If a loan of Rs. a(»,000 free of interest and a qualified manager free of cost arc made 
available to the union fur five yeais, the union will lx? in a position to give substantial 
help to the member societies. 

As subsidiary occupation to the l ulti valors, the weaving business can give them 
good financial assistance. At Hebsur, wliich is in the famine tract, the agriculturists 
manufacture carpets {gudars) in their spare time. This industry has been able to main- 
tain thorn in famine days. A co-operative sf>eiety for the supply of yarn was organised 
in 1921. Since then it has been working very well. Its financial position is good as 


can be seen from the following figures : — * 

Rs. 

Members* deposits . . . . . . 4,08f> 

Non-members’ deposits . . . . 588 

Share capital . . . . ^ 0,t>35 

Bank’s loan 3,0fK> 

Reserve Fund . . . 2,563 


16,871 



During the year it hoM yarn of the value of Rs. 31,750 and made a profit of Ra, 

This society also feeJe the difficulties in the sale of the finished articles. It is quit^ 
possible that a good number of such societies for agriculturists who know weaving can 
bo organised in villages if the union of the weavers’ Bccielies be in a position to supply 
the necessary raw materials and arrange for the sale of the finished articles. 

Ca-TTle-bheeuino. — Pormorly agriculturists used to keep sufiioient cows for breeding 
purposcH and they were rarely buying bullocks for their profession from outside. Now 
in tlie dry traet there art^ very few' farmers wdio do not buy bullocks from outside. This 
has l)ec(>tno a good drain On their purse. In the Dharw ar district we have started eleven 
cattle-breeding Nocietics. All of them are working fairly well jind they serve as a source 
of incoTUc to tkoir mcmberH. Of these socioties, the Shidenur Oaltic Breeding Society is a 
model one. It has got llfi good cows and two premium bulls. Thirty -seven calves 
Avere born during the last year. They will fetch a price of about Rs. 100 each after two 
years’ rearing. As a result of tJic intluence of these smueties the bad bulls in these 
villages arc castrated and tno villagers have realised the importance of keeping 
ecoiiomir^ ( ows. 

A good many cattle-breeding societies can be organised in the Bharwar district 
especially in the moZ/c / trac t if grazing lands be made available to the societies at 
reasonable rates. 

PouLTHY AND Daihy Farminu. — Agriculturists of religious Hcntimenis do not like to 
take to poultry breeding. If hens and cocks of gofnl breed be given free to the cultivators 
that are close to the market places and if stifiicient propaganda l>e made as to the 
advantages of poultry breeding, it is quite possible that they might take up this business 
as their subsidiary industry. 

Dairy farming on a largo scale is not undertaken on account of fodder scarcity. If 
grazing facilities U' given to the cultivators, th(’y miglit la'cp more milch cattle than 
n(»w. A propaganda for tliis is also necessary. 

For a small farmer some subsidiary occvqiation is necessary in order to supplement 
hi'3 iiu'omc and rais(', his standard of living. For want of Avorking capital, organisation 
and sale facilititss he docs not know what to do. Aii officer should l)c appointed to survey 
each talui-a to find out the suitable existing cottage industries and organise them 
on oo'Opcrativei lines. 

SECTION III. 

The margin of profits for the cultivators is not much. In ih(‘ bad and indifferent 
years they have luirdly anything left after meeting their expt'uscs'. In good years they 
have some surplus money which they utilise for maniuges and buying gold and silver 
ornaments and for jjaying off a part of tlaur old debts incuricd in bad years. They 
often buy lands with their savings if they have no dc-bts. Agriculturists generally do 
not make use of the postal savings hanks. 

The village societies have been trying to induce their memlx^rs to keej) their savings 
with tliem and to open savings bank accounts. Spe< ia] provision is made in their by- 
laws f(n- receiA'ing their small savings. But the response so far met is not very satis- 
factory. A vtvrv few villagers have opened savings bank account with their societies. 
The chief difficulty experienced is that their income is not regular and they do not care 
to invest their small savings, if any. The banking and investment habit in rural areas 
is being imbibed very slowdy. A good deal of propaganda is necessary in this connection 
in villages. 
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f*ttltrBAKOE Societies. — ^There arc vi^ry few villagers who h*ve instired their life, 
fniwirance business ifi almost rowtritti'd to towns. If insurance societies on co-o|erative 
Iiri0« are started, a good many villagers can bt* induced to insure tljcir livc^. Tins will 
find a profitable outlet for their savings. 

Ohkque Habit. — Cheques are gaining in popularity year by vear through the activities 
of the Co-operatiVc Moveiueiit. The abolition of the stamp duty has given much inij>etus 
for making the cheques more popular. The use of cheques in vernacular scripts ia 
essential in villages. 

The village soci{'ties <.ro gradually being aeeusiomed to the use of ('heques. 

T'» encourage tin* rapid growth of Die cheque habit it is suggested that the best wav 
wouUl be to allow the oAvners of lands t(> pay their land assessment or any tiovcrnnieiit 
dui'H by cheques if they jinder to dr) so in places wherr' good «‘o-o])erativi' banks are 
working. This concession coupled wit h the vernacular ch( (pies will go a long way to 
popu)aris<‘ the cheque habit. 


Oral Evidence. 

14513. The Chainnan : Mr. Hiili, you are the yfssjsiant Kt‘gistr«r of Co-oj>crative 
ISooiotics ? — Yes. 

14514. Wliich districts are m your chaige ? Dliarwar, liijapur and North Kanara. 

14515. 1 find troni yriur statcinruit that during the last four or live yi'ars th(‘ number 

of new^ socictu's registered has br'cn small V — We g<‘t something like twenty bad societies 
cancelled every yr‘ar, and th<’ nunibru* of socudics registered evr^ry year is fifteen to twenty: 
Jlesides there is not iniuh scope for organisanons of ncAv credit societies. 

14510. Is Avant r>f scope the main reason and not d('t('rn)ral!on ?- Quite. 

14517. Has the Movenuuit gone bad in some ])artH ? — There are some bml societies, 
but tliat doi's not come in the way of th(' development of the MoA'cinent. 

145JS. One Avitiiesl told us yesleiday that in Hubli taiuka thr^ Movement has failed 
becausr* of tlie societies going bad ?— I do not agr(*e AAith that. 

I451t). He said that soiirtios had factions and only jncrnbr rs of a }iarticular fai tioji 
got loans ? — I do not think so. It is only in sonu' had socir-tics that s\n'h t hings happen. 
Only five or six societies in Hiibli are bad. 

14520. Do A^on get any conijtlainfs from memlxTH that they <lo not get finance 
because the chairman and members of the managing committee lieh ng to on(‘ party ? — 
Only in six societies it may be so. 1 liave received no complaints. 

14521. Tn the other societies did you find that there is tins discrimination ? — J have 
not heard eonijilaints in that talitka. There w^ere <‘omplaints m otluT talvkofi. 

14522. What would be tlie percentage of boeieti<*s in Avhich there are such (‘ompikint/fl ? 
Would it bo a large pt^rcemtago 7 — I think it would be sometbing like five to ten jier 
cent, 

14623. Ther<‘ arc* normal credit statements prepart'd ; an* there not ? — Yes ; and 
the Department has given instructions to aocieties that names of all the peo])le should 
be put in the normal credit statements, and if they do not want finance they must write 
in the remark ccluran that finance is not wanted. 
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14524. l^hea why ihould he, being a respoiusible Buperyising ofBoer, make ftuob a 
sweeping statement ? — It i» perhaps because he visited a few bad sodietios, and hi« visit 
was not sucoessful, and he might have been disappointed. 

14525. You said that there was not much scojje. Does that remark apply to Dharwar 
only or does it apply to Bijapur and North Kanara also f — As regards North Kltnara, 
there is scope. On account of famine in Bijapur there is no scojw. 

14;>26. Still there are a large number of villages in this district where there are no 
co-operative societies ? — Not in Dharwar but in other districts. Though in the Kanara 
district the number of villages is large and the number of societies is small, most of the 
societies there are group societies, that is, five or six. villages are included in a society. 
I do not think there is, therefore, much scope loft even in Kanara for new agricultural 
credit societies. 

14527. Are these Hocieties verj^ careful in selecting their members, or is it that 
members with little or no (credit try to join the society ? — All j)coplo try to enter the 
society, and in some societies members are taken in recklessly. 

14528. Is there no control exercised in selecting members ? — In some societies it 
is not done. 

14529, Could it be done ? — It requires propaganda. 

14530. People should know the danger ? — Now they are realising, and they arc not 
taking bad people in their societies. 

14631. Is that the result of propaganda ? — Propaganda as well as ex]>erience of bad 
members. 

14532. Dues yonr average membership come to SO ? — V'es, in Dharwar distriet. 

14533. Do you think, constituted as they are, the chairman and members of the 
managing committee are able to supervise the society properly ? — T think, when the 
membership exceeds 50, there siiould be another soeiety. 

14534, Are you in favour of smaller societies ? — Yes. 

14535. Has any attempt been made here to concentrate the work in certain special 
tracts ^and to develop it in all directions taking a group of twentH^ or thirty villages T — 
Yes ; in some talukas we have made a concentrated effort . In Ron and Gadag t(dnka« 
we have made efforts to see that the societies work well. We have introduced ialuka 
development societies. 

14536. Are they working well ? — Yes, the members realise their responsibility, 

14537. Is that because of the efforts made, or because of the fact that people are 
more educated 7 — For efforts made, and, to a certain extent, people arc also intelligent, 

14538. With regard to the loans advanced by societies, are they given in lump to 
individual members, or are they given in instalments ? — For the last two or three years 
we have been insisting on societies not to give loans in lump sum but according to the 
normal credit statement in two or three instalments, but some members want in 
lump sum. V 

14539. Is half of the loan wasted in that ease 1 — Yes ; they waste money, i.«., they 
use for unproductive purposes. 

14540. Are there landholders, who do not join the societies, because they do not get 
suffioieixt finance from societies 7 — That should not be the case, because we allow special 

Mr. C. B ii^u 
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to big landholders. Kspecially in Gadag and other talukn^ people take special 
luttitu frequently. ^ 

US41. Are the arrears about 19 per cent. ? — Yes : they are 19 pi'v cent, of tlie 
outstanding loans and not of the working capital. 

14542. How do you calculate the arrears T — At the end of the year statements are 
8ubmitt3d by societies. It is the percentage of arrears to outstandings, and we take 
statement of amounts to bo recovered by the society. 

14543. Is it 19 per cent, of the amount to be recovered ? — If is 19 per cent, of the 
outstandings. 

14544. But that is not the way to calculate ? — That is true. 

14545. So this does not represent the (M>rrect state of affairs ? — Quite. 

14546. The overdues are not m >re than 19 per cent. ? It may bt* loss ? — Yes. 

14547. Oo these societies charge penal interest ? — Yes, if extension is not given. 

14548. Is that common ? — Nowadays extensions are given more freely than befoir. 
and when extensions are givem, no penal interest is charged. 

14549. l>o banks charge p»»nal interest to societies ?— Yes. when extensions are not 
given. 

14550. Is that approved of by the Department Y — Now we ask the central bank to 
appoint good inspectors and do propaganda -work instead of charging penal interest 1o 
societies. 

14551. Have you any figures as regards indebt<Mluess Y — 1 have not got them now. 
1 have already issued (orculars to all the societies, specially in the Dliarwar district, 
l>ecause we have land mortgage banks, and some societies have sent and some have not 
sejit the information. 

14552. In the past there must have been some debt redem})tion schemes ? — From 
that we cannot work out figures for all the societies in the district. 

14553. For how many societies have you figures ? — I have figures for about forty or 
fifty societies. 

14554. Are you getting spme more ? — Yes. 

14555. So you hav e figures of forty to fifty societies and you will get some mure figures. 
Will you scud us the information about forty or fifty societies showing their indebtedness, 
the area of land held by them and the assessment thereon Y — Yes. 

14566. Has your land mortgage bank started its work ? — Yes. 

14667. Has it given loans ? — Not yet ; the loans are recommended to the Provincial 
Bank. 

14558. What factors are taken into consideration in recommending these loans ? — 
The security of the man and his repaying capacity. We see whether within fifteen cr 
twenty years he will be able to repay the loan in regular instalments out of his income or 
not, and then we recommend. 

14559. As regards your non-credit work, have you some special staff T — I have only 
twoagri< ultural organisers ; that staff is very meagre, and if I am given more agrieultursl 
oiganisers, I am quite sure that 1 shall l>e able to show more work than now, 
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145fK). Do you have a special officer for each kind of work or one officer does all 
ktuds of work would rather entrust all kinds of work one man. ^ 

14561. Have your banks branches? — Yes. 

14562. In all the three districts ? — ^Yes ; in the Bijapur district, the Bijapur Central 
Bank has one branch, the Dharwar Central Bank has three Inanches and the Kanara 
District Bank baa also branches at two pla<^<^s-, • 

14563. Do all hanks insist upon normal credit staterm'uts ? — Yes ; as a matter of 
fact no loan is san<?tioned imless normal credit statements are prepared. 

14564. Do any banks refuse deposits ? — The central bank is sometimeB refusing 
deposits. 

14565. Why ? Do they not reduce the rate of interest ? — They have reduced. The 
Kannra Central Bank’s rate is 4 per ceiit. for one year, and tliey canm)t reduce it further. 
If they reduce it furtJicr, the existing deposits migld ]>e withdrawn. 

14566. Gan they not receive dej)osits at 4 per emit, and put in somo other bank at 
4J per cent. ? — They have done it ; but at 4 |>m* cent, they would not get much money. 

14567. Have they long-term deposits ?— They have 6ve years’ deposits, on wliich 
they allow 5 to 5 A per (tent. Nowadays the policy of thc^bank is to take deposits for 
one year only. 

14568. Do you think that all the various agemuos like th(‘ district bank, the credit 
societies and non-credit societies an^ sufficiently co-ordinated iw>w ? — Tiiere is some 
co-ordination, but there is much scope for improvement in that direction. 

14569. h’or instance, we were told that there is not sufficient (Coordination between 
sale societies and credit so(;ieti(5S ? — It is only Imre in Dharwar district. In cases of .soni<‘ 
societies thei*e was a difference of opinion between the sale society and the distri(‘t bank. 
Tho Registrar (?amc here ajid madt? arraug(onents for mon#y from some other urban bank, 
and now the matter is alright. 

14570. You say that people do not spend ?nu(;h money for JaTid improvement . Is the 
rc.nark applic^able t(j all distrif^ts ? — What I mean hei'c is that for the existirig old debts, 
tho amount spent on land improv'ement is small. 

14571. Is there^ no desire to go in for land improvement ? — There is a desire and 
people are t.aking to land improvement. 

14572. Do your societies help them ? — Yes ; .some loans arc taken from co-operative 
societies. In 1924-25 wc gave R.s. 82,600 ; in 1925-2(i Ks. 74,000 ; in 1926-27 Ks. 20,000 ; 
in 1927-28 Rs. 14,000: in 1928-29 Rs. 24,000. 

14573. Is tho fiuravi, which Government have placed at tho disjjosal of tin* 
Co-operative Movement, l>eing iTmde much use of by the members ?-- Yes ; wherever it 
is wanted, meml|t*rs do take it. 

14574. Arc there many applications pending ? — Not many applications pending, but 
the thing is that our societies are in a position to grant loans direct without taking taccurl, 

14575. Mr, T. L. Mehta : Wovdd that be at the u.sual rate of interest ? — Yea. 

14576. The Chairman : Why can they n<d take advantage of iaccavi ? — We do 
ouGonrago them to takc^ tac.cani^ but the soci<dies say that the members want money at 
once, and instead of asking them to wait for two or three months they would give up to 
Hs. 750 from the societies and make them payable witlvin four or five years. 

Ur. C. JS. Huli, 
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14*77. You say that about two crores of rupeoB would be required for ourrent agricuK 
tural purposes in the Dharwar district. Have you worked out the figures ? — Neariy 
02 ^r cent, of the members borrow loans and they require about fifty-one lakhs, and that 
is .one-fourth of the capital required. From that I have calculated that about two crores 
would be required for all the agriculturists in the Dharwar district. 

14578. Speaking about marketing of paddy, you say that storage is required. Is 
paddy sold here on any large scale in the market ? — In the mallad tract paddy is grown, 
but they have no facilities for storing it in the market places. Wo have a paddy society, 
but for want of storing facilities the scciety cannot keep it fcr a long time. 

14579. So it is the society that wants storage facilities ? — Yes, and dalala also want 
facilities. 

14580. Have the dalala no godowns ? — They have, but they are not suited for paddy. 
If paddy is stored and sold after the rainy season, it generally brings a better price. 

14581. you say that the system of marketing of arecanut in the North Kanara 
district is also not good. Is the sale price not paid immediately to the cultivators ? — 
In Kumpta the price is paid the very evening by the purcha,ser8, while in Sirsi they do 
not pay immediately, 

14682. Does the society pay at once to the purchaser ? — The society does not pay 
immediately ; sometimes it has not sufficient money. The buyers will require three 
months. 

14683. Does the producer, when he brings the produce to the soc'iety, not get money 
at once from the society ? — If he wants advances when his goods arc not sold, he may 
get about 60 per cent, of the value. 

14684. If the goods are sold, does he get the money immediately ? — Sometimes he 
gets and sometimes not. 

14586. Has the society suffered any losses ? — It has not suffered any loss, but there 
is a possibility. 

14686. Do the dalala follow the same practice ? — Yes ; and there are instances where 
dalala have lost money. 

14587. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Have you considered the possibility of introducing some 
system of trade bills ? — I have not considered that question. 

14688. The Chairman : Does that system prevail in the market ? — There' is no such 
system. Now buyers are allowed three months’ time. 

14689. I think there was an attempt made to sell 'pan from here ? — At Hatimatu 
we had attempted to start a pan leaf sale society, but we could not get buyers in Karachi. 
We collected something like Rs. 1,200 share capital and we returned the amount ; but 
people are still ready to organise the society, provided we get some customers in Karachi. 

14690. You have dealt in your note with the question of finance of the producer. 
But do you know hpw are the middlemen, viz., the dalals, financed ? — Some of them have 
their own capital, and they also borrow from outside. 

14691. Where do they get money from ? — From big zemindara and aoxocare. Seme- 
times they make arrangements with Bombay aowcara. 

14592. At what rate ? — They get generally at 9 to 12 per cent. Some big sotaccra 
in Bombay advance them money even at 6 per cent, 

MO y 106 — 78 
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14693. You Say that some of the individuals do not properly guard the intereRts 
of the cotton sale societies. Do you mean that they are opposed to sale societies ? —Yes ; 
formerly non-agriculturists were adniitied to membership, and their interests cxe more 
with the dedais than with the societies. These members are sometimes troubling our 
societies. Now we have converted two sale societies into unions. 

14694. Do any of the sale societies give finance direct to their members ? — It is only 
the Hubli cotton su-le society, which advances money to the cultivators where there are 
no credit societies. 

14695. What do you think ot the system ? — 1 do not like the system because it is 
not the imsiiiess of the sale society. That sale society also secs that it is very difficult 
to recover the amount, and sometimes people take the money and do not take the 
produce to the society, but they sell somewhere else. 

14596. Do your sale societies grade the produce and then sell it ? — Yes, and members 
in consequence get })etter prices. 

14697. You say that the buyers mix it V — Yes ; the buyers mix it. In the case 
of sale societies, when the cotton is brought, it is graded in three classes, rir., the first 
grade, the second grade and the third grade. The buyers purchase the higher grade 
of cotton from us and then mix it with the inferior variety. 

14698. Does tliat bring down the reputation of your improved variety in the 
market ? — Yes, I think so. 

14599. What do you think should be done in order to prevent that ? — That can be 
put a stop to if ginning and pressing rules are strictly enforced. Now there are adul- 
terations in pressing and ginning factories, and if that Act is enforced more rigorously, 
it will put a stop to that. If we have a federation in Bombay for sale, it would be 
better. 

146(Kh As regards weaving, do you know^ how far the ofEorts of the Department of 
Industries to introduce w^eaving as a subsidiary industry amongst the agriculturists have 
mot with success ? Have they opened weaving schools ?- — Yes ; in Dharwar there are 
some schools. 

14601. Have the agriculturists taken to weaving as a subsidiary oc cupation ? — They 
take to weaving for ojic or tw o years, but then they give up, because there is no organisa- 
tion to conduct their work and guide them properly and supply them yarn. And 
now-a-days there is not much profit in weaving. 

14602. How do you think the cattle-breeding industry could be introduced here ?• — 
We have sufficient experience. Our cattle-breeding societies have become very success- 
ful. We have fourteen cattle-breeding scKJieties. 

14003, Have your societies special grazing facilities Yes ; generolly the Kegistrar 
does not register the society unless the society secures a grazing area. 

14604. Do you think that societies should get grazing areas at concessional rates ? — 
We want it at reasonable rat-es. In auction sale very high prices are given sometimes. 
Those prices should not be fixed for our soc ieties. 

14605. Do the societies not get this grazing area at a fixed valuation ? — When the 
Qoveminiffit has to give grazing land to the society, they consider what amount was 
recovered for a particular grazing area and they ask for the same amount from the scciety, 
but that would be very heavy for the society. 

Jfr . C. 3. Bidu 
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}4606. Apo there any other non-credit societies, which are doing well, besides sale 
societies and cattle-breeding societies ? — Bam oonstniction societies have done very well 
in the Kariara district. Wo have three such societies ; they are working on co-operative 
lines. Formerly sea water used to go into the river water, and make the water saltish 
and make it unfit for irrigation. So the land on the either side of the bank became quite 
useless for cultivation. But since the dam is put there, the sea water does not go in, and 
the river water remains sweet and so it is used for cultivation purposes. 

14607. Is there any scope for development of these societies ? — Yes ; but for want 
of an agricultural organiser thi.s work is not pushed through. We have also fencing socie- 
ties, but some members do not give their subscription. Some people have not joined the 
society, and they are reaping the benefit of the wall, but they do not join. 

14608. Is it not possible to start societies unless they join ? — No ; there eu’c some people 
in villages who would not join, 

14609. What is your remedy ?— If 75 per cent, are willing to join, there may be legisla- 
tion to the effect that the remaining 25 jier cent, should be forced to join. 

14610. Arc the agricultural conditions different In North Kanara district 1 — Yee- 

14611. It seems from ybur note that finance there is available at a cheap rate 
of interest ? — Yes. 

14612, I>o the agriculturists require finance ? — Yes ; but the societies themselves are 
in a position to finance them Hullicit utly. I have not heard of any instances in wluch the 
members have suffered for want of finance. 

14613. Bo you think that there arc any further facilities necessary for agriculture or 
trade in that district ? — Foi' trade and .agriculture our urban bank is well-developed. We 
are doing huruli bu.siness and encouraging the trade. 

14614. What about the indigenous bankers ? Are there no indigenous bankers ? — 
There are some indigenous banker.^. 

14615. Are their rates of interest low ? — They are 6 to 0 per coni. 

14616. Is there no flow of capital between these two districts, viz.y Bharwar and North 
Kanara ? — Sonic of the Kanara nicmberH have deposits in our Bharwar Bank. 

14617. Is it because they get better rates of interest ? — Y'es. 

14618. Mr. Kawat : You said that during the last few years, some 20 societies were 
cancelled and about 15 to 20 societies were added every year ? — The number of societies 
cancelled in three districts is 26 and the number of societies registered is 27. 

14619. Looking to your figures of societies registered from 1926 to 1929, it seeniH 
that the Movement has remained almost stationary so far as the number of societies 
is concerned, because the number of societies in 1926 was 460 and in 1929 it is 473 7 — 
That is the total number of agricultural credit societies. The total number of societicK 
is 630, but urban banks and non-agricultural credit societies are not included here. 

14620. Taking only the agricultural credit societies, the number of societies has 
remained stationary ? — Yes. 

14621. So for nearly four years the Movement has remained stationary without 
much progress ?— The fact is that in Bharwar we registered 15 agricultural credit socie- 
ties and cancelled 12 societies. We are now giving more attention to consolidation. 
We cancel societies which are hopelessly bad and beyond the stage of improvement. 
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14622. Doee it mean that weeding out of bad societiefl and registering new good^ 
societies is going on side by side as the policy of the Department ? — Yes. 

14623. If funds which are available for the Movement are to l>e utilised in a larger 
measure, would you con^'ider that creation of new societies would be a necessary thing ? — 
We start societies at places where there are schools, but there are villages where there 
are no schools and the number of literate people there is small, and we cannot start socie- 
ties at such places. Unless we have efficient staff, it would be very difficult to control 
the societies. 

14624. How many honorary organisers have you in your jurisdiction at present ? — 
There are 20 taJuka honorary organisers and 6 district honorary organisers. 

14625. And you would probably also require inspectors and other staff ? — Yes, it 
is necessary. It is quite essential now-a-days to have more paid staff, because more 
intensive work has to be done, and if there are paid people they can devote their time to 
the intensive work. 

14626. So far as your own views are concerned, do you think yon would be able 
Ui seloot villages and bring ivito existence societies of a better calibre than those which 
have been started in the past, that is to say, would your future work l>e more hopeful 
than the previous material work ? — It should not be thought that we have started socie- 
ties now without taking intf) consideration that they w’ould be sut'cessful. Generally 
wo do not register a society unless we are (convinced that the society will be a success. 
But if the Movement is still to be developed, we want more paid staff. 

14627. I follow that. But your view is to cancel certain societies. The very need 
for cancellation shows that in the beginning of the Movement societies were brought 
into existence which ought not to have been brought into existence- Circumstances 
were not ripe to bring them into existence. Woiild you agree to it ? — Sometimes it 
happens that in plac'cs where we have taken proper precautions that the society should 
be a success, the society failed for some roasons, for local reasons, such as factions, com- 
munal factions and so on. But what is wanted is constant advice to them, and for that 
wo want a paid staff. Now the auditor cannot visit the society more than once 
a year. 

14628. Do you mean to say that in the initial stages there was no proper propa- 
ganda ? — There was some propaganda done ; still the management went bad and the 
societies had to be cancelled. 

14629. I am not yet quite clear why this need for cancellation has arisen ? — Because 
we are afraid that if these societies are allowed to be continued, they will do more harm 
to the innocent cultivators, because there is unlimited liability, and if they borrow reck- 
lessly and advance money recklessly, the principle of unlimited liability will have to be 
enforced. Now the Registrar's powder is either to cancel or to keep them. There is no 
intermediary power. If the Registrar had power of suspending the managing commit- 
tee members just as in the case of a municipality, so many societies would not have been 
oanoelled. 

14630. May I take it then that the present deterioration was not due to lack of care 
on the part of the Department but subsequent things, which led to the cancellation of 
some societies T — ^Yes. 

14631. Speaking about these factions, one witness suggested that if there are two 
factions, in order to satisfy both the parties, there should be two societies in a village. 
Mr, C, B, HM, 



Wh*t idd you think of that suggestion ? — In the extreme w© have to follow that ; but 
vr© do not want to oueoura^ that. If societies are formed in that way, the Department 
would be held reepousible for creating factions. 

I4d32. Are those factions existing factions which were there even before the society 
was formed m the village, or do the societies themselves create these factions ? — In some 
oases it happens like that, but not in all eases. 

14633. That is to say, in some cases the co-operative society is the very cause of 
creating factions in the village ? — It happens in some bad societies. 

14634. In that case do you not think two societies for two factions would 
better — When we see that it is necessary, we organise societies on the basis of factions 
also. We give one faction one society, but we particularly see thai no member is 
a member of two siwieties and borrow from both societies. 

14635. At present your membership is about 80 per society ? — Yes. 

14636. Do you think that if the numlx^r is small, it would Ije good for the 
society ? — ^Yes ; I think so. 

14637. Is 80 an unwieldy number ? — Y’es ; it ouglit not to be at any rate hiore 
than 50. Now we have small societies with amemlx'rship of 20 or 30 ; there I find that 
the management is good, and members are in touch with one another and they realise* 
their responsibility. But where the membership is or 150, and in some societies it 
is 250, there I find that people do not understand their duties and responsibilities. 

14638. This would be a better criterion than the other one. Instead of having 
a society for each faction, a society for 40 or 50 members would be lietter ? — Yes ; n(»w 
we have framed a bye-law that membership shook! not exceed 50. 

14639- Y^ou say that normal credit statemeiits are not a success. Have you any 
suggestion to make ? — Everything depends on the staff. If more staff is given, we will 
see that normal credit statements are prepared by all the societies in time. 

14640. Speaking about the land mortgage banks, you say that taking lands on lease 
at exorbitant rates is the root cause of debts ? — Yes. 

14641. Is there a tendency on the part of the cultivator to take lands on lease at 
exorbitant rates ? — Yes ; that is the tendency. Some cultivators take lands on lease 
at exorbitant rates with the result that they are not able to pay the rent at the end of 
the year. 

14642. So the fault is with the cultivator ? — Yea. 

14643. Later on you suggest a Tenancy Act and you suggest that Government should 
regulate the rent ? — Not that Government should regulate the rent, but just as under 
the Usurious Loans Act, if there are grievances people will go to the court, similarly, 
if there is a Tenancy Act, people who are aggrieved might go to the court and have their 
grievances redressed. 

14644. The cultivators themselves go and want to have lands on lease at exorbitant 
rates. How is that tendency to be checked by the Tenancy Act ? Who is to fix the 
rent ? — It is to be fixed together both by the tenants as well as the l|indowner. There 
should be some proportion fixed, say, three, four or five times the assessment, as the 
maximum rent. 

14645. And the cultivator should not be allowed to pay more than the maximum 7— 

No. 
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14646. So that if the landlord in getting more out of land, he sbotild not be allowed to 
do ao 7 — If it is at the cost of the nation, I do not think it is desirable. 

14647. Regarding ginning factories, are you in favour of the principle which some 
witnesses inunciated that there should be a system of licensing 7 — With regard to the 
individuals ? 

14648. Yes. Supposing there are too many gimiing factories, say, in Hubli, the 
Collector should refuse to license a fresh man coining in the same field ? — I have not 
thought over that. What we want is that wo .should have ginnniug factories as accom- 
paniments to our sale societies, and we also want press societies in the headquarter 
stations. 

14649. Now your difficulty is only as regards finance, and probably management and 
organisation 7 — We have succeeded in management and organisation. What we want 
is some facility. Sometimes our societies are boycotted. We want millowners to take 
our goods. A federation is needed to sell our goods in Bombay. We require more 
stafE. As regards finance, we have suflicient nuney^ the central bank has money, and 
even if the district central bank could not advance, we have the r>ombay Provincial 
Bank. So there is no question of iiioney. Only propaganda and co-operative ginning 
and pressing factories are required. 

14650. Tf the present sale societies are not attracting sufficient cotton, how' do you 
expect ginning and pressing factories to get more cotton ? — Our sale societies were started 
in 1917 and within these twelve years we have made a good progress ; and if within the 
next ten years we make good propaganda, we shall be able to become one of the powerful 
sellers in the market. 

14651. About the weavers’ societies, you say that tliey are not entirely a success. 
What is hindering their progress and what is your solution ?■ — Weavers do not get 
B\ifficient wages ; that is one thing. They do not get market for their finished articles ; 
that is another thing. Sometimes they would not get even four annas a day. 

14662. So the trouble is not lack of finance for supplying raw materials, hut the trouble 
is to organise them on the proper linos ? — Organise them and supjdy them with yam 
and tSell their finished articles, and sometimes tin; finished articles will have to be 
withheld, and at that time some finance also is necessary, becaii.se if they pay a high rate 
of interest to our bank, I do not think they will be able to hold up sales for a long time. If 
money is given by Government at cheap rates, if an arrangement is made for the supply 
of yarn at wholesale rates and if we have centres ‘for the sale of finished article, 
the problems of the weavers will be solved to a great extent. 

14653. If there is some co-o{>erative organisation, it could do t})e work of supplying 
of raw materials and taking over the finished articles ? — Wo have some arrangements 
made ; but it is not successful, because we cannot get market for the finished articles. 
If we get markets, other problems will be solved. 

14654. WTiy is there no market ? — ^There is competition of the mills, and besides 
merchants sell these goods on credit, which our societies are not in a position to do. 

14666. When you say there is no market, the reason must be that probably the 
patterns arp out of fashion 7 — Yes, patterns are old. The weavers are conservative more 
or less ; still some of the weavers have taken to new designs, yet their articles are not 
readily sold. 

Mr. O. B, 
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146^. Jfr. V. L. Mehta : Some witnesBes have told this Committee that in 
this district very little finance in cash is required by agriculturists for cultivation 
purposes. Do you agree with that ? — No ; I do not agree. 

14667, What do the cultivators require money for ? — For seed and manure, 

14658. Have they not their own seed and manure ? — In Dharwar district cotton is 
grown on a large scale. Agriculturists do not preservt^ cotton seeds, but tliey borrow 
from the sale society. They also require manure. 

14659. Do you agree with the view that if loans are advanced to them in cash earlier 
in the season, much of the money is likely to be misused ? — Yes ; if they are given earlier, 
money will be misapplied. 

14660. When should it be given ? — They require money at least three times a year, 
and we have been working in tliat way now-H'days. We ask the societies to give them 
loans three times a year. 

14661. About the question of limits, you say that tlicre is no difficulty for the larger 
cultivator to get loans through the so<4ety, because you generally sanctou special 
limits ? — Y^es. 

14662. Would you not like this kind of authority to be delegated to central banks ?■ — 
I do not tliink that it should be given to thoin generally, but in the case of efficient banks 
this power might be given to them. 

14663. You stated it was the practice for societies in your charge to give out loans 
from their own capital for land improvement ? — Yes, 

14664. And possibly for redemption of old debts ? — Yes, 

14665. Could you give us some figures ? — 1 cannot give you the figures now. 

A 

14666. Is it given to a considerable extent ? — In the Kanara district they do give 
from their own capital and even for current agricultural purposes that they do not 
depend at all on central banks. 

14667. When you undertake land improvement s(4iemes with the taccavi loans, certain 
enquiries are made about the cost of land improvement and the effect it is likely to have 
on the earning capacity of a borrower and from this information you judge whetlier you 
will have to give a loan and whether the party can repay in certain in.stalments. When 
loans are given out of forward capital, do you think that all these points are borne in 
mind ? — Some societies do not bear these points in mind. 

14668. Then there is likely to be some misapplication of the money ? — Yes. 

14669. Would it be preferable for all land improvement schemes to be financed 
through the co-operative taccavi system ? — If it is a small scheme, I do not see any objec- 
tion to its being financed by a bank out of its own funds ; but if it is a big scheme, then 
taccavi loans are preferable after enquiries. 

14670. About marketing of the groundnut crop you say : “ The area under ground- 

nut cultivation is rapidly increasing in the Dharwar and Bijapur districts.” Some 
witnesses have said that it would be an advantage for the producer to decorticate the 
groundnuts so that he can sell the seed only. Do you agree with this view ? — Yes. 

14671, How would you assist the producer in seeing that the groundnut is decorticat- 
ed before it ia sold ? — Our sale so<-ietie8 might keep on hire some decorticating machines. 

14672. Would you be prepared to permit them to keep the machinery on hire ? — Yea, 
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14673. You said that there if» need for greater co-ordination between tbe working oi 
credit societies, sale societies and the central banks and so on. Where exactly is this 
co-ordination missing now ? — Sometimes the village societies do not realise thm^' 
responsibilities and sometimes money is not given to them in time and sometimes the sale 
societies do not understand their responsibility to the central bank ; and if there are 
representatives of sale societies on the central bank, I think much of this misunder- 
standing could l>e removed. 

14674. About this suggestion of yours that Government should give a loan free of 
interest for weavers’ societies, can you quote any precedents cither Indian or foreign — 
If our weavers’ movement is to be successful, this sort of help is necessary. 

14675. You cannot at present think of any precedent ? — Nr. 

14676. Mr, Buckley : We had it put to us yesterday that the average farmer has 
a fancy for changing his cattle. Do you think that they would be interested in cattle 
insurance ? — They do not understand the bench ts of it. Practically wc did try one or 
two insurance societies in this district as well as in the Belgaum district. For the first 
year they insured their cattle. In the next year they did not insure their cattle, 

14677. So the societies had to be cancelled ? — Yes. 

14678. About this question of storage of produce, do you think that local finance 
would be forthcoming ? — It is possible to get local finance, but the difficulty is with regard 
to the rate of interest. The rate of interest would be higher. 

14679. Do you not think that something might be done to bring down the rate of 
interest so that capital can be found available for this purpose ? — It would be better if 
sale societies have their own independent godowns, 

14680. Will there be a demand for these godowns all the y^ar round ? — For our sale 
societies there will be a demand for the whole year. Now our sale societies deal only in 
cotton, but there is a tendency on their part to sell all kinds of crops. 

14681. Have you had any experience of starting a co-operative store in connection 
with a sale society ? — We started one at Hubli, but it was not a success. Of course 
thej^^e was no co-ordination l>e tween the sale society and the store society. Now people 
think that it would be better if the co-operative stores society is within the precincts of 
the sale society so that when a cultivator from a village comes to the sale society he might 
buy his requirements from the store society out of the sale money. 

14682. Do you think that the two might be run together ? — Yes. 

14683. The Chairman . ’I find frbm a statement, which has been sent to us, that your 
members’ deposits increased by about a lakli of rupees in the year 1926-26, but the increase 
in 1927-29 has been only Hs. 87,000. This statement is sent by the Kamatak Central 
Bank. What do you think this falling off in members’ deposits is due to ? — People can- 
not save much because iiow-a-days they have taken to so many new things, for instance 
to mot or- driving. Tliey have become more extravagant. 

14684. Do you encourage savings on behalf of your members ? — Yes, We have given 
them special bye-laws for this purpose, 

14685. Have any societies ojjened savings bank account ? — Yes, they have big 
amounts. There are some societies which have Bs. 20.000 to Bs. 30,000 in the savings 
bank account. 


Hr. 0, B. Bvli. 
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' 1^- How many sooietioa do you think have savings bank accounts ? — It will W 
iett iten five per cent, of the total nnmber of societies. 

I 4 O& 7 . Have you introduced the share system ? — Yes. 

Ik' 

14688. Are your district banks suflering from a plethora of funds T — ^They have 
surjdus fund. 

14689. Are they finding ways and means to utilize their surplus ? — For the present 
they have undertaken to give loans for the redemption of old debts below Rs, 750. 

14690. But is not their long-term capital limited ? — Loans are given for smaller 
purposes from 3 to 5 years, 

14691. Are they doing anything by way of advancing money on agricultural 
produce ? — No ; we have our co-operative sale sofiieties. 

14692. Where there are no sale societies ? — All tlie area in the district is covered by 
our sale societies. 

14693. You do not think that it is feasible for central banks to advance money on 
agricultural produce ? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. R. S. PATIL; Agricultural Organiser^ Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

QnBSTioi^ 1. — The existing sources of finance to the agriculturists of this district are 
professional money-lenders of the villages and towns, commission agents {dalals)^ petty- 
dealers in trade, co-operative societies and Government. Of these, the money-lenaers 
jday an important part. They afford credit for agricultural operations, both of 
temporary and permanent nature, but they demand their own price to provide a large 
margin against any risks. Tlio rates of interest run high varying between 12 to 18 pt'r 
<*ent. as the case may be. If the security offered is not good, the rates may go as high 
as 24 per cent. I’he borrower is in some cases compelled to execute a loan bond for 
double the amount advanced. If he fails to return his loan which is advanced without 
caring whether it is for productive purpose or not, legal action is taken against him for 
the amount entered in the loan -bond and not for the amount actually advanced. Loans 
are advanced on personal security having taken the borrower's signature in the khUa 
book or on passing a promissory note or on the security of immoveable property. 
They are not received in small and easy instalments. 

In Mallad tract of Dharwar district, the practice of advancing loans in kind is 
prevalent and the rate of interest charged is 60 per cent, in kind. Cash loans are 
advanced and the borrowers are asked to return in kind when grains are very cheap. 

This form of credit is not at all beneficial to the healthy growth of the agriculturists as 
i^rioulture is not a paying industry here. This problem has become serious on account 
of repeated occurrences of famine in the eastern part of the district. To make this 
system of credit congenial to the agriculturists, effective measures are necessary. 

Varied want® of agriculturists in respect of their field operations and other needs are 
met by co-operative credit ]bo a large extent though complained that it is cheap but &ot 
MO » 106—79 
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adequate and timely. As a matter of fact, funds with co-operative financing bodies jar© 
ample tmd recently the nystem of preparing normal credit statement of members* 
requirements has l^een introduced. It is, therefore, expected to solve the difficulty of . 
adequate finance in time. But to work it out fully, more branches of the financing bank 
and increase in its staff are quite necessary. However, with the spread of general 
education and co-of»erntive knowledge, this want will be completely removed. The 
co-operative rate of interest varies between 9^ and 12 J per cent. The district of 
Dharwar is considered to be ahead of other districts in co-operation ; yet half its area is 
untouched by the Co-operative Movement. 

Under the Land Improvement Loans Act, Government is making advances of tacruvi 
loans to the agriculturists through co-operative agency and where it does not exist, loans 
are givtm flirectly. Loans for (current agricultural purposes arc stopped in areas 
touched by co-operative soeieticb. But they are still advan<*ed in area uncovered by the 
Co-operative Movement or if the eo-<»perative banks refuse to take the responsibility 
upon their shoiildi'rs. How(‘ver, tioveiriment sysLun is limited in its application of 
tiicca^yi loans. 

In agricultural world, the joint stock banks or the Imperial Bank do not play any part 
in this district, except a low banks in urban areas which make advances of loans on the 
.seenrily of gold and silver. Th<‘sc banks do not consider it safe and easy to deal direct 
with the cultivators in distant villnges and extend small transactions for want of 
sufficient local knowledge of Koeurity or defilings of the borrowers. With the spread of 
(‘ommunication facilities and more number of joint stock banks this defect should 
disappear. ' 

There is co-ordination between Government and eo-operative agency so far as taccari 
loans are concerned. (>th('r than thi.s, there appears to be no co-ordination between 
other tinaneing agencies in resj)eet of agricmltural finance. If formed, use of more 
(Uipital at easy terms nuiy Ix^ made availjible to the agriculturists through co-operative 
('fforta and <^apital lying idle at the co-o})orative banks may find accommodation. 

Question 2. — Mauketino oi« trincical ckucs.— T he principal crops of this district 
are cotton, wheat, oil-s<‘(^d8, paddy, ehilli and groundnuts. Out of these, paddy is 
coui^umed locally and to some extent (diilli and wheat are also consumed. Other 
produces are exported. 

The existing facilities for marketing of these produces are in no way satisfactory to the 
agriculturists who are always needy owing to their adverse einHimstances such as 
unhoaltliy comiwtition to lease the land, uncertainty of rainfall, smallness of holdings 
and utter illit(»raey. They are always in want of money for their agricultural operations 
and boiisehold purposes. All such circumstances force them tej borrow' money on 
condition unfavourable to them. They a^ either required to sell their standing crops 
to local agtmts or through their middlemen in a market place at a considerable 
disadvantage after crops are harvested. They are ignorant of market conditions and 
are entirely at the mercy of their middlemen who, on the other hand, are very careful and 
clever enough to take the fullest advantage of the difficulties and ignorance of the 
producer. In addition to the interest charged for the loan amount advanced to him and 
the commission for mottling the bargain, he has to pay other charges such as 
hamaliy godown rent, samples, deductions on account of weights of gunny bags, supplied 
by hiiUBelf and taken by the buyer without paying anything, charity funds, shrinkage on 
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mQoo^mt id weather conditions, thickness c»f string used for «ti telling gtnniy Imgs 
and suw other unauthorised doduetions. There is no sufficient arrangement in market 
centrofit for warehousing the goods. Nothing is provided by means of insuninee against 
any risk if it happens. The weights, measures and scales are not uniform and 
standardised. The weighing of the goods is not done as soou as it is brought for sale. 
The prevailing market rates cannot be understood by the cultivators. Transactions are 
settled between the middlemen and the buyers, and the producers cannot come to know 
of the prices settled. He (prcKlucer) is to pay from his pocket for his l>oarding expenses 
if required to stay until his produce is sold. If he has no cash, he must boiTow from his 
middlemen. Under such unfavourable cinmmstancc's he is required to dispose of Kis 
produce which is mixed with inferior variety and sold i?i an adulterated condition earn- 
ing a bad name in big market centres like Bombay fer no fault of the grower. 
Ultimately he is the loser for the low' prices otfered. In this respert the cultivators 
too are to be blamed to some extent as they are not caieful to bring clean stuflf for sale, 
though it can la* achieved by taking a bit t>f care at the time of harvesting and thrashing. 
However, for malpractices follow'cd in market places, the growi'v is at a considerabh' 
disadvantage. To avoid all aforesaid charges some cultivators nr(' inclined to sell them 
produce in their villages. Hut one serious disadvantage is that n^asonablo prices are 
not realised and the price of the stuff sold is not paid readily as it is done in market town. 
The weighing and the weights too arc very rough. 

In general, agricultural produce is sold at a great loss to the grower through a chain 
of middlemen U) the big buyers t)r agents of exporting agencies in an adulterated 
condition. In case of t;oiton, mixing takes place in gins and pressing factories of market 
towns like (iadag and Hribli and in gins osiablished in the interior of the district. The 
owners of such factories are sometimes middlemen, bedsides being village money-lenders. 

Trade in market places is controlled by the middlenum to a great extent. Here 
iinanoial help is given by big money-l(*nders like Mr. Kesha vdas of Oadag, joint stock 
banks or tlic Imi>erial Bank to the traders on the pledge of goods. IJ ur)dis are accepted. 
Banking is organised in such places like Huhli and Gadag to some exU*nt, though not on 
sound and systematio basis as found iu Bombay, 

Removal of defects shown above, viz., want of standardised and uniform weights 
and measures, malpractices, is expe(*ted by the application of Bombay Market Act. 
Waixihousing anangemtMit is l>adly and insufficiently provided. It has to bt!! romovod. 
Construction of more and better roads for easy transport of goods from the interior parts 
of the district is quite necessary. (Jpening of more joint stock banks and branches of the 
Imperial Banks in tainka places may help agricultural trade tf>*a gieat (extent. But the 
best way under all such circnmstanccH is to start a eo-o}aTutivc sah^ society with 
the membership composed of agriculturists wdio are pledged to bring all their produce 
for sale to the sale society. The co-operative sale has been aa orking well in this district 
with regard to cotton only. All the sale societies of this district have sold this 
year cotton produce worth Ks. 17,66,757. Co-operative sale of chilU crop is organised at 
Byodgi and the Society sold produce worth Rs. 39,640 during this season. While the 
Alur Paddy Sale Society sold quantity worth Ks, 29,218. Sale of oil-seeds is yet to l>e 
organised. It is advisable to ask the existing sale societies to deal with other 
agrionliural produce or separate societies may be stajrted. 

As scion as the produce is brought to a co-operative cotton sale society, it is weighed 
and a receipt is passed having entered all particulars including weight. An advance 
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up to 60 per cent, of the value of the produce ie made at cheap rate of interest* The 
produce U graded, similar grades are pooled together and sold to the best advantage of 
the grower in open auction sales. If desired to be sold by private treaty, it is sold in his 
presence guarding his interest always. Prices are paid as early as possible. Goods 
kept for sale is insured against any possible risk. Godown arrangements are made but 
insufficient. At the end of each year a part of the profit is paid back to the grower in the 
form of bonus. Pure seed is supplied at cost price. Gunny bags, if indents are given, 
are also supplied without any commission. 

Though the system of co-operative cotton sale is working to the benefit of 
oo-operators, the big sale societies of Hubli and Gadag, which deal mostly in D1 and G1 
cotton respectively, have been able to sell only five thousand bales each out of an arrival 
of one 1(K>,000 bales into Hubli market and 60,000 bales into Gadag market every year. 
This is attributed to the want of adequate finance to the members of the co-operative 
societies. No doubt this is one of the difficulties felt by the sale organisations, but really 
there should not be this difficulty, as a net-work of co-operative credit system is spread 
over a larger part of the district. The chief difficulty appears, therefore, to be to make 
it available in time. As already said above, it will be minimiscSd by working out the 
system of normal credit statement fully. There should be complete co-operation 
betweckn the Central Bank, sale societies and rural societies. Election of petty dealers 
on the Managing Committees of the village society should be completely discouraged. 
With all this arrangemont, still a vast field will be left untouched in co-oj)erative sale, as 
there are credit societies in 473 villages out of 1,100 villages with population in 
the district. 

Ginning and pressing factories should be attached to the sale societies. A federation 
with warehouse arrangement assisted by Government help in its early stage should bt* 
established in big market centres from which cotton or other produce is exported. 
But to achieve all this in order to give full benefits to the c()-oj)e raters an increase in 
Gk)vernment staff to work sale movement and their specialisation in matU^rs of highly 
organised trade is what is most needed. 

Internal remittances take place by means of insured post, money order post, writing 
hundiSf or payment of cash between parties. Co-operative societies arc availing 
themselves of the revenue remittances. The opening of more postal and tckjgraphic 
branch offices with reduction in their rates and a net- work of co-c>perative and othei 
banking facilities will lead to the wider use of such remittances. 

Hundis are discounted both locally and in Bombay. 

Qctestion 3. — In black?soil tract the value of land varies between Rs. 150 and Rs. 200 
per acre. In transition tract it ranges from Rs. 260 to Rs. 300 an acre. While in 
Mallad tract it is between Rs. 350 and 600 per aere if a piece of land is provided 
with irrigation facilities. Otherwise it is about Rs. 100 for one acre. In case of raollancf 
it is even Rs. 26 for an acre. Near big towns like Dharwar and Hubli, an acre of land 
will fetch Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 if situated within an easy distance. 

The factors affecting the value of a piece of land are soil fertility, irrigation facilities, 
vicinity of a town, nearness of a field to a village or its situation by the side of a 
roa4> number of cultivators, class of cultivation, rainfall and population. Of these s(dl 
fertility, rainfall and irrigation facilities need no explanation as crops are surely raised 
every year. If one of these three factors is wanting, value of land is again affected. 
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a town gives a grower all the cMlvantages of a market and helps him to raise 
readily marketable crops for cash payment at higher rate of prices. A piece of 
land sitnated near a village derives benehts from village -washing and night-soil 
manure and is always within the easy reach of the owner to attend to his opera- 
tions without loss of time. Being so, it fetches higher prices than the one situated at a 
considerable distance. A field by the side of a road atlorde the same facilities and is a bit 
bigher in value than the one far away from it. If the number of cultivators is more than 
the number of total holdings in a village, there will be a great competition amongst them 
all as there is no other occupation than agriculture to follow in a village and thus the 
value goes higher up for such land. It is needless to say that even a good piece of bvnd 
cannot fetch its real price when it lies in a depopulated village. On an averagt' the value 
of land per acre is taken to be hundred times the assessment in dry tract and one hundred 
fifty times in tracts of sure rainfall. 

(а) Value of land in Government auction for non-payment of revenue is not much. 
A piece of land is either usokvwi for onltivation or without any one of the above- 
mentioned facilities and will therefore be brought for auction sale for non-payment of 
revenue assessment. If by special circumstances it is auctioned for this purpose, 
current prices are realised. 

(б) Value of the land in the event of .sale by court decree depcuids upon the number 
of bidders, upon the ability of the owner to get them and upon the dealings of the 
decree-holders. Generally normal prices are fetched. 

(c) In case of purchase by private treaty, high or rtMisonable prices are realised as 
transactions take place after knowing the situatif)!! full well. 

QeKSTioi^ 4. — The lands cannot be mortgaged beyond the life-time of a mort- 

gagee watandur^ as a result of which his credit is not much. He cannot take advantage of 
a Land Mortgage Bank unless porniitted by the ilevenue Collector. The l.«and Mort- 
gage Bank has begun to work newly. Iladdi Communal Bank raises capital by issue of 
shares and deposits and by raising loans. It is doing the business of a i>aitd Mortgage 
Bank partially to a small extent for the members of the Raddi Community though it 
may bo said to bo an Urban Bank. 

The working capital of a land mortgage bank may l)e raised by issue of debentures and 
the Government should guarantee interest in its early stage without minding a little loss 
in the beginning in the interest of agriculture which is the main industry of this country. 
Government may buy dobeiitureg of some value. Funds lying idle with the Provincial 
Bank should first be utilised. Debentures to an extent of twenty lakhs may be issued at 
per cent, and the District Central Bank may be given preference to make use of its 
idle capital in purchase of debentures issued. This amount together with the idle 
capital of the Provincial Bank may be sufficient to meet the demand of this district to a 
roe^nable extent. Rate of interest to the borrowers should not go higher than per 
cent., at any rate, as agriculture is not a commercialised industry to pay high return in 
this traet- The maximum period of instalments may be fixed at least 30 years in a 
famine tract and 20 years in transition ^nd Mallad tracts whore yearly crops ai-e 
expected. While in famine zone once in three years a good harvest is expected. 

Quxstion 5 . — It is very difficult to give an estimate of existing indebtedness unless 
tqpeeial study is made of it. But it can be said that the proportion of the amount of debt 
on personal credit and security of demand promissory notes is more than it is in any 
other way. The next in rank may stand debt raised by mortgage of immoveable 
prox>erty. Ploughs and other agricultural implements are not taken as security in this 





diltrict. I’bo percentage of debt on account of earlier debts and famine oonditkms la 
more. Debts rai«<^d for the purposes of marriages, seed and assessment, etc., become 
accumulated due to the gambling nature of the season and thus become earlier debts. 
What a farmer saves iu a pros{>erous year he loses in a had year and incurs debt. 
For sinking wells and other improvements not a great percentage of debt is incurred. 

Most of the alx)ve-mentioned debt owes to the money-lenders, ("o-oja^rative societies 
stand next in rank so far as tuirreni needs of the agri(nilturi8ts are concerned. Co-opera- 
tive rate of interest varies l^etwwn 9^ and 12J pi‘r etmt., as already said. The penal rate 
of interest is 18J jkt cent. The ta'^cavi loans are advanced at 6J |H‘r cent, to the society 
which may further charge from 6J to 7^ jj per cent. Jn ease of default loans are recovered 
thn>ugh arbitration procedure hel]H'd by revtaiue ageney. Tbougli it is au effective 
measure there is mucli delay in disposal of oases. St^^ps for early disposal are therefore 
quite necessary. Instances are not wanting in which money-lenders get tlie bonds 
passed for amounts more than actually advanced. The lender has no tendency 
to receive his amtuint by easy instalments as eo-op<'rative societies do. If the 
interest is paid regularly he does not wish that tlie princi])al should be paid to him. 
Nor does he care for thi* use of loan for productive purpose by the borrower. He 
accepts the loan ainoimt actually advanced if paid as agre(‘d l)etv'een tl»e borrower and 
the lender, Othervise he takes legal ste|)s thnmgh a ( ’ivil CouiT for the amount entered 
in the bond. 8oinetimos he has an eye upor> the debtor'.s lauflcd }>ropertv. Even at the 
time of (a>urt-sale lu^ tries to gel hold of it. 

There is reason to iK'lie.ve that thmugh the ]»ro{ eHs of au (‘iiforcenient of old debts and 
recovery, some land-holding cultivators are dispossi^ssed of their landed property. This 
state of affairs <*an he easily ascertained in the pnvdous history of son>e money-lenders 
owning a large acreage at present if it is viewed in any area of the district. It needs no 
proof, though this state is not much in an iiTigated tract. This jirocess df)es discouragt' 
even a good cultivator, who is not inclined to work in a held with the same interest with 
which he would work if it were in his |>osv‘i(‘s.«ion. He is always in a dn3ad of renting it by 
eo-caltivators. He does not wish to manure it. lu this way its pro<luetivity is much 
deenrosed in course of time. 

QpIbstion 6. — There are no small industries allied to agriculture at present in this 
district^ except butter producing. Villagers of a neiglibouiing towm lain' even to milk 
sale. In Mallad tract rice-pounding was follow <'d. But the recent growth of hulling 
machines run cln capitalistic eoneems even in the interior of the distiict has throw7i 
many people out of employment. So is the fate of plying of carts by the villagers as a 
result of motor traffic. (?wr-making and sugar retineries do not exist here. Gardening 
is seen in few villages. Spinning and weaving is followed by the weaNcrs as separate 
profession. Dairying, cattle breeding, poultry breeding, baskets, mats and ropes 
making, hand-spinning and weaving of coarse cloth, and fruit cultivation can be started 
on eo-operative lines for the agriculturists as a subsidiary industry. The cultivators of 
the black soil tract have ample spare time of not less than four months in a year. They 
oan take up to spinning and weaving. As c 9 tton is largely grown in this trat^t sufficient 
cotton seed is available. If possible, ordinary soap-making may be started as a home- 
industry out of its oil, but technical skill will have to be proWded. A co-operative sale 
organisation assisted by Government in infant stage seems necessary for disposal of oo- 
operative products. A school foJ training the children of agnculturists in technical 
matters is also necessary. 
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and oattle- breeding may be started if grazing facilities are freely afforded to 
tihe oo-6parstive soeietieg. Bulla of pure breed should be supplied at coneession rates 
from QOTernment farm until private people take up to thii profession. Tn case of dair\^ 
society Btriot provision for sale of pure milk within the precincts of municipalities will 
give an impetus to their successful working. Poultry breeding societies also need 
enoonragemont in the form of supply of cocks by Government breeding, stations and 
purchase of eggs by the Military Department in order to pay the labour put for produc- 
tion of eggs of higher value. 

Cane is grown in a neigh Ixiuring district. Its scientific cultivation on an extensive 
scale and its supply at concession rate by the Forest Department for manufacture 
of boxes, baskets. rop<\s and other articles will provide a subsidiary industry to the 
agriculture»tH. (Government may also help by piircha.'^e of such products if r<*quire(l. 
Such and 4>tlier allied industries are badly ne<M:led for the agriculturists of the present 
day. Without them thedr standard of living cannot Iw bt>ttor<5d. Their productive and 
buying capacity will not he incrcasc<l. Go-operative agency assisted by Government is 
the only bt‘st agency to h<*lr» su< Ij industries. Technical skill will have t<) be provided 
by the Department of Industries in co-operation with the Co-op(>rative Mf»vement. 

Question b. -The weaving industry exists in this district, in places like Uppin- 
lietgeri, Huhli, (Jadag, Gajendragad, Bctgcri (Gadag), Navalcund, Hosritty and so 
on. On acc<»uut of competition of mill products this imlustry is not in a thriving 
condition. Only pnxlinds used by women folk find their easy way of disposal. Tn case 
of the rest, considerable difficulty is felt. Even by the co-opi^rative organisation this 
difficulty is keenly felt. The Industrial Department may help this industry by pro- 
viding skill to manufacture cheap articles to the taste cf the present generation and by 
finding a market. A choaj) and handy machine to be used hy a single man requires 
invention to solve the dinicuJIy such as oru‘- found by the introduction of shuttle 
driven looms. Urban banks which find it dillieiilt to utilise tludr funds fully should 
help such petty industries as they can, if such industries exist in their area of operation. 

' Question 7, - -It has been already stated in this note that no relation c-xists betw'een 
the co-operative banks anil joint stock banks and the Impi^rial Bank. There is oo-oper- 
ation between Government and <'o-operative institutions in matters of tact'avi loans and 
land mortgage bank. Co-ofierativo societies have achieved a good deal of progress in 
short-term credit. For long-term credit a land mortgage bank has already been started 
for this district. The (kj-operative Movement has touolied a small portion of the agricul- 
turists, that is 24 prr (-cnt. (approximately) of total population of 10,3(1,024 of 
the district providing a total (credit to the extent of Bs. 46,(K),(K)0. While the 
agriculturist.s in the district require about 1.35,20,000 for their current needs taking 
on an average Rs. 200 to be the amomit per family of five members in a year 
(out ot the total population 20 cent, may 1 k‘ taken as non -agriculturists, 10 per 
cent, agriculturists w'ho may not need loan and 10 per cent, not eligible for a loan). 
A vast field is therefore left to the money-lenders t.^> play their owm jmrt. By starting 
more societies on a sound and systematic basis it is possible to cover the remaining 
field. Small traders and industrialists are left untou<rhed, except in urban amas 
where oo-operative urban banks are helping small traders to some extent. 
Introduction of godown system by the urban banks may give further facilities to such 
talkers. Owners of rioo-hulling machines, groundnut sellers and flour mills are 
toktng advantage of urban banks. But it is only possible to touch this olass with the 
development of co-operative ideas and organisation of more urban banks. 




Long exptTieuise, technical ftkiU, businem methods and knowledge of trade on the fmrt 
of co-operators are needed if it is wished to bring big traders and industrialists witbih 
the scope of co-operative working. Arrangements may, therefore* be made to taekle 
the problem of small traders co-operatively. 

SECTION n. 

The indigenous bankers in this district are private money-lenders who do not 
receive deposits except one or two I'ke Messrs. Jathar Bros. They advance loans. 
Some, of them deal in hundis. Lending business of all sorts is done by them. Loans are 
advanced on mortgage of immoveable property, on passing promissory notes* on 
personal credit and on security of gold and silver. Big money-lenders of market town 
also discount hundis. 

Questtok 2. — Agriculture is financed by these money-lenders to 80 per cent, in all its 
stages. Trade of principal products until they are sold to big buyers in places like 
Hubli, Gadag and Byadgi is assisted by these money-lenders. The weaving industry is 
mainly controlled by them who are also shop-ouTiers for these products. Loan is either 
advanced to the owner of a few looms or a large number of looms are owned by them- 
selves. Labour is hired and articles produced arc taken back and sent to the places 
where they are required or locally sold. 

Qubstiobt 6. — Loans are advanced on paasing promissory notes to the agriculturists 
and in certain cases as already said bonds are taken for higher amounts. But in case of 
traders who are intelligent bonds are taken for the amounts actually advanced. The 
system of cash credit is not practised by the money-lenders as understood in the 
Co-operativo Movement. The interest should be paid regularly every year or soon after 
the season is over. They study the status of the borrowers being local. If they are not 
solvent nor their setourity is sound, loans are refused. Ordinarily money-lend^Vs deal 
with their own capit^il. If they fall short of funds they approach bigger money-lenders 
or marujaris who get their credit in Bombay or other places. A promissory note is 
passed or gold and silver pledged with them is further mortgaged with big money-lenders 
on the same conditions on which they accept. Sometimes loans are raised on personal 
credit. » 

Mostly deposits are not received by money-lenders. 

If the money-lender is a trader he insists that the advances should be repaid in 
goods sold through his agency. If he is a dealer in household articles the borrower is 
induced to make purchases through him. 

18 to 24 per cent, is the interest charged to the agriculturist community. 
If in kind it exceeds 30 per cent. The rates of interest could be brought down by the 
spread of the Co-operative Movement. Reduction in rates is much expected by the 
starting of a land mortgage bank. The spread of joint stock banks and their adoptkm 
to advan(ie agriculturists will bring the rate at once to 12 per cent. 

A* said before, agriculture is not a paying industry in this dry tract of the district. 
Unless the rate of interest is reduced and credit is provided without any embarrassment, 
sa agriculturist finds it difficult to eke out bis living. Reduction of rates may not 
help him to improve his living much. But he will at least go on with agricnltnre with- 
out any fear of losing bis fields. To improve his living other factors are needed. 

QnxsTiON 9. — All the demands in the district are not met for want of sufficient capital. 
The money-lenders try to meet them as far as possible by seeming credit from 
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Irfg niteMiy-leiidm. The ffumooHs are the laat aduroes in thia raapeot. Higher rate of 
4ltteTtttt is one of the reasons for insufficient capital. A loan is refused if security is not 
aoimd» being very near money-lenders are in a better position to study the solvency of 
Hie borrower. 

QuasTioBf 11 , — A large amount of money is not kept idle by the money-lenders in this 
dhrtriot. Demand on them is met from outside. Money from this district is not 
flowing to the Provincial capital for employment either for a long or short period. 
So the question of improvement in checking the flow does not aiise here at all. 

SECTION HI. ^ 

Qujcstion 1. — Banking resources are co-operative societies, joint stock banks, the 
Imperial Bank and money-lenders. Co-opt^rativ’e societies, postal savings banks and 
insuranoe companies are the institutions to encouragt^ savings habit. Provident societies 
are not known in this district. In co-operative society compulsory and voluntary deposits 
are received from the members. Non-members’ deposits are also received. In urban 
and central banks money from the Government servants and big landlords is largely 
attracted. As far as co-operative facilities arf> concerned, they are fully provided in the 
area in which the co-operative societies exist. But current deposits are not taken by 
rural societies as they find it difficult to make use of money and to meet the demand of 
returning them in time. The rural societies may induce their members to open current 
accounts with the nearest \irban banks and Central Bank branch offices. 

It is the tendency of every one in this district to buy a piece of land as he thinks it 
is a permanent source of income. If he can save something he wishes to buy gold and 
silver. He thinks it will be* useful to him readily whenever he wants. Ho does not 
wish t#»-go and take the trouble of depo.siting with a bank, a society or a postal savings 
bank. He buys gold with a little money he has in the first place. When it is sufficiently 
accumulated to buy him a piece of land, he at once tries to invest his money in it. To 
own some land gives him some social status. This therefore induces him to invest his 
money in land. This idea of buying some land is ingrained in his nature. This is slowly 
being changed in case of educated people who are taking into consideration the value of 
different investments. On account of famine conditions some are forced to take up to 
this sort of investment. But only co-operative HO<;ieties are specially selected as they 
get higher percentage of interest than they get from agriculture or by investing in postal 
savings bank. The cultivators are quite ignorant of postal savings bank though it is 
a Government institution, 

Qubstioh 2. — Postal savings banks are not spread all over the district. Only literate 
persons take advantage of these. Agriculturists are ignorant to understand their benefits. 
It is not an incentive to the traders to invest their capital as return on the outlay is far 
less than in trade. The spread of postal savings bank will be a sort of inducement to 
increase savings habits. 

Question 3. — An agriculturist either buys gold and silver or thinks of marriage and 
other social ceremonies, before doing which he tries to pay his debt to the aowcara or 
other agents. He goes on bidding high rents and increases his cultivation with a hope 
of securing more earning from it. If he is fortunate, which is possibly not, he tries to 
buy even a small piece of land with his little savings effected after a course of 10 or 16 
years. But what is saved by him in prosperous years is again spent in lean years which 
are frequent now-a-days. The farmers do not lend money unless they are big 
landlords doing the business of money-lending also. 
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Quxsnov 4. — Cheque system is being enoouraged amongst oo-operatora and entaiAeiv 
are also making use of it. Abolition of stamp duty on cheques has popularised theiF 
use largely. Traders are taking advantage of it on a wider scale. Payment by 
Government Banks and Municipalities and such other bodies to their employees will 
further promote its use. Vernacular script is becoming popular and co-oporatiTe bodies 
arc using it on a large scale. 

Questions 5.— Banking and investment habits in this co\mtry are of slow growth 
mainly due to illiteracy. By the spread of education this habit will rapidly grow. 

By tlie opening of new branches of the Imperial Bank, trade is facilitated to a great 
extent as many traders are raising money on the security of their gt)od8. 

Oral Evidence. 

14694. The Chairtnan : Mr. Patil, you are an Agricultural Organiser of Co-operative 
Societies, Southern Division, Dharwar ? — Yes. 

14696. Are you working in the whole distrifd ? — 1 am working in parts of 
Dharwar and Bijapui'. 

14696. In what particular class of work are you engaged just now ? — I am engaged 
in all non-credit work and particularly in fencing societies and the sale movement. 

14697. How many fencing societies are there at present ? — Eleven. 

14698. How much area do you think they have covered ? — They cover in all an area 
of 36 miles when the remaining four societies erect their fences. The linear wall is 
16 miles along the forest Iwundary line. Two societies were started to cover the area 
of two villages in a circular way. The length of the w’all comes to 6 miles. 

14699. What is the cost of wire-fencing i)er mile ? — Rs. 2,000 incftding a 
sum of Kh. 200 for repair fund. 

14700. How much does it cost for stone wall per mile ? — The cost is the 

same. Formerly for wire-fencing the cost was more, but now it has been reduced. 

14701. What advantages do people get from this wire-fencing ? — Formerly they were 
wa,R;hing their crops and spending sometimes on this account for engaging night watch- 
men. Now^ oil account of wire -fencing, they have tioen able to save something. 

14702. Is there any area remaining uncultivated ?--Ycs, for instance in Kurankop 
village, Kalghatgi taluka, 60 acres have been brought under cultivation because 
of wire-fencing. 

14703. How much have they been able to save in this village ? — I think they have 
been able to save produce w orth Ks. 1,600 a year. 

14704. What was the cost of the fence ? — It was Rs. 5,(KX). 

14706. How did jieople raise this money Tliey raised it in the form of 

shares. They bore one-eighth of the cost and the remaining seven-eighths w’as brought 
as loan out of taccavi grants to be repaid at ten equal yearly instalments. 

14706. Are there other places where this experiment of fencing can be 

extended 7 — All over the Mallad tract this can be done. 

1470?. Why has it not spread fast 7 — We have difficulties from absentee landlords 
and they do not join. We moved Government through the Departm^t once to take 
some legal steps by which we can coerce these people. 
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percentage of people are unwilling to join in this scheme 1 — A small 
peroeikt^ge only. If 75 per cent, of the people agree to start a scheme, the remaining 
M per oent. of the people should be forced to join it. The legal measures are under the 
consideration of Government. 

14709. Besides fencing you say you are looking after sale societies. We have had 
some evidence about cotton sale societies. What are the other sale societies ? — There 
is one chilli sale society, and there is one paddy sale society. 

14710. Are they doing well ?— Yes ; but the output is small. 

14711. Why ? Do not people take advantage of the chilli sale society and the paddy 
sale society ? — The paddy sale society has been recently organised. 

14712. Are you meeting with any difficulty in the case of the paddy sale society ? — 
Yes. The people are not loyal to bring their produce to the society. 

14713. Do you expect the members of sale societies as also the men^bers of credit 
societies to bring their produce ? — The members of credit societies should also bring their 
produce to the sale society, 

14714. If they can get a better price or a better profit by bringing their produce to the 
sale society, why are they not bringing their produce to the sale society for sale There 
are some other reasons. Much of the produce of non-memlx'rs goes to the market through 
dalals and only a small part is brought to us. 

14715. W^hy do many people take their produce to dalals in preference to sale societies, 
if through sale societies they can net more profit ? — Some of them are i>etty morehaiits. 
When they go to dalals, others also ignorantly follow them being induced. 

14716. Are some of the big agriculturists themselves dalals ? — Some of them are 
petty merchants. 

14717. Your contention is that they induce others to follow their example ? — Yes. 

14718. Is there no jaupaganda to induce them to bring their produce to the 
sale society ? — We have been doing it. 

14719. What about the chilli sale society ? — It is working well though the production 
is very small. 

14720. Is most of the produce in this tract coming to the sale society ? — It is only 
from one taluka. 

14721. Is there any other kind of sale society 1 — There is a tobacco sale society at 
Nipaui. Here also the produce is not much. We have not been able to do much propa- 
ganda because of insufficiency of staff. 

14722- Are you in any way connected with cattle breeding soedetics ? — V<‘k. 

14723. Is there good scope for cattle breeding ? — Yes, all over the Mallad tract. 

14724. Are more societies being organized f — They are organized in the area lying 
towai^ Mysore territory where there is a tendency for cattle breeding. 

14726. There is some opposition to the introduction of the Cotton Markets Act ?— ~ 
Yes, from merchants and dalals. 

14726. Is there opposition from buyers It — I do not know. 

14727. Why do they oppose it ? — If we have standard weights and measures, they 
wiJl come in thedr way. 

14728. Do dalals get finance from outside when they want to buy from merchants ? — 
They get finance from big money-lenders, like Keshavdas. 
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14720. What rate does he charge ? — Big dalal^ are charged 8 to 10 per cent, and if 
they are petty dalcUSf they are charged even more. 

14730. You say that in the cose of sale societies there are petty dealers on the 
managing committees. Are they dalals themselves ? — No ; they are not dakUs from 
the town but in the villages they buy the produce from villagers and take it to big dalaU 
in the market. 

14731. Have you looked into the question of organizing the sale of butter ? — No ; 
but once I tried in Mugattikhan-Hubli ; the people did not bring their butter. 

14732. Why ? Was it a question of financing them before or was it the influence 
of other buyers ? — Yes, it was the influence of other buyers. The agents of other buyers 
are sent to villages who buy it at their very door. 

14733. And your society was not able to do this business ? — I was not able to get 
members first to start the society. 

14734. Who are these Jathar Brothers ? — They are indigenous bankers at Dharwar. 

14735. Have they formed a joint stock bank ? — It is a private concern. 

' 14730. Do they only do money-lending business ? — Yes ; and nothing else. 

14737. Mr. Buckley : Is there any supervision on the part of the Municipality with 
regard to the milk supply ? — None. 

14738. In your remarks regarding the weaving industry you say : “ On account of 
competition of mill products this industry is not in a thriving condition.” Have you 
ady remedies to suggest ? — No. Only we may try an experiment with agriciilturists 
and give them spunyam to weave cloth during their spare time during the year. 

1473fl. If you try this experiment on co-operative lines, do you not think that 
they will also be confronted with the same difficulties ? Have you thought of this 
question ? — No. 

14740. About this tendency on the part of farmers to bid at unduly high prices 
for lands W'hen agriculture is not a paying industry, what is your view as regards 
this question ¥ — While leading the land, they compete with each other. 

14741. Do you agree with the suggt^stion that some sort of a maximum price should 
be fixed ? — Yes, it is better to do so after a careful study in consultation with experts 
in agriculture. 

14742. You say that the opening of new branches of the Imperial Bank has facilitated 
trade to a great extent. Have you heard of any complaints against the Imperial Bank ? — 
No. 

14743. Is there no question of discrimination ? — 1 have heard no such thing. 

14744. Mr. Kamai : Do cultivators find agriculture very remunerative ¥ — No. 

14745. If it is not remunerative why should they go in for lands at exorbitant prices ¥ — : 
They have no other business to follow and they think it is a social dignity to possess 
some lands. 

14746. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Have you anything to do with the scrutiny of applications 
for taccavi loons ? — Yes, if the application is for more than Rs. 1,000 it must go to the 
Agricultural Organizer or to the Department of Agriculture, otherwise it will go to bonk 
inspeotocs. 

14747. Do you think there is any other staff to look into the appUoatiooB that are 
coming up or does the scrutiny take mnob time beoanee of the small nxunber of 

Mr. li, 8. FcAU. 
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available to deal with the work ? — Yes, it takes much time because of lack 
of sttQtsloat 8ta€. 

14748. Are all these officers stationed at one place or are they stationed at different 
places ?~~They are stationed at different headquarters in the district. 

14749. You say that ordinary agriculturists arc ignorant of market conditions and 
are entirely at the mercy of dalals and so on, Js it possible to keep them informed about 
markets and, if so, by what means ? — If our sale societies are developed and the weekly 
reports of Bombay market prices arc published regularly and distributed by the sale 
societies through the supervising unions, the agriculturists can be kept in touch \ivith 
the market conditions, 

14760. Do you want the market reports U> b<^ published in the vernacular ? — Yes 

14761. Is it not being done now ? — It is l>eing done now in English and supplied to 
the traders of big market towns only. 

14762. Would you like these to be published more frequently ? — Yes. 

14763. At these important villages, wall there bo people who can read this 
information ? — Yea. 

14754. Al>out poultry breeding, would there be any prejudice to taking it up as 
a subsidiary occupation amongst the usual agriculturist classes ? We w'cre told that 
the Lingayals and Reddis have a prejudice against poultry keeping ? — Yes, it is so. Only 
in the mallad tract where there are Marathas and Mahomed ans, they take to it but the 
Linyayats and Reddis will not touoli it. This jx)ultry breeding was tried by Mr, Naik 
in Bijapur District, but it has not been fully buccessful, 

(The witness withdi'ew.) 

Mr. M. M. BASRUR^ Karnatak Co-operative Institute^ Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

SECTION I. 

Questiois 1. — (a) For expenses during cultivation the average agriculturist requires 
outside finance. This is secured in some eases from co-operative societies and in others 
from traders and sowcars. When the loan is got from a society the amoimt is invariably 
available on personal security of the borrowers and one or two sureties. In other 
cases, even if the loan is for a short period it is raised by pledging things. When the loans 
ore for long periods they are available on the mortgage of property or valuables. 

{b) Capital and permanent improvements are mostly taken up by persons who can 
afford them from personal resources, and rarely by small agriculturists who depend on 
borrowed money. They are either careless about them or are often not directly 
interested in the improvements. When such improvements are actually taken up by 
such agriculturists they avail themselves of taccavi. 

(c) Loans for special purposes are not usually raised spe<;itically as such. Those are 
secured under the general head “ current loans.” ^ 

The rates in the ordinary transaction vary from H to 16 per cent, on good security ; 
but it goes up to 16 or 20 per cent, when the loan is not well secured. 

Government advances taccavi only for agricultural needs. This is recently being 
directed through co-operative agency and hence it can be covered by the term 

Cooperative Finance.” The Imperial Bank does not deal directly with agriculturists. 



So too, joint stock banks do not much finance the agrioulturists for agrloultnral pnrpMe^ 
exclusively. The remaining agencies play an important rote in the matter of 
the agriculturist either against his crops, land or pledge of moveable property. 

I consider that Rs. 2,65,02,000 may roughly represent the amount needed as loan on 
the different heads referred, every year, by the agriculturists of the Dharwar district. 
The figure is arrived at by the following calculation. 

The population of the district is 10,36,000, which may roughly consist of (at the rate 
of 6 persons in a family on an average) 2,07,2(K> families each serving for a unit. 
Eighty per cent, of the population is generally taken to represent agriculturists. 
Hence 1,66,200, families may be taken as depending on agrioultnre. Of these, on the 
analogy of Mr, Darling's calculation in the Punjab 10 per cent, may not need outside 
finance while another 10 per cent, cannot expect it being more or less agricultural 
labourers. Hence 1,32,960 get finance. Taking Rs. 200 as the approximate loan to be 
raised by each the amount to he raised comes to Rs. 2, 66,92, (XK). The defects observed 
* in individual lending is this that due to absence of supervision or restriction on the lender 
and to ignorance of the borrower the latter is often at a disadvantage. Some legislation 
to limit the rates of interest may be welcome. 

Co-ordination exists between (.lovernmeiit and co-operative societies ii» the matter of 
advances, between (government and the Imperial Bank in many ways, but there 
is little co-ordination between other units I'eforred to. 

Question 2. — The process of marketing may shortly U' summarised as under : — 

The agriculturists usually sell to local dealers at a disadvantage to themselves the chief 
crops which the dealer puts together and sends on to the market centres. These go to 
the middlemen and then to the exporters. But more recently the probk*m of marketing 
has been taken up by co-operators and some successful societies have showm the way for 
others to follow. 

The formation of sale societies may be pushed on to the advantage of the agricultural 
classes. 

The sale societies need not finance members by giving them advances against future 
produce. This can well be done by the agricultural credit societies which should further 
the sale through the sale society. They may pay against their produce brought to them 
for sale a portion of the expected lealisation. 

With systematic relations established between the sale organisations and the rural 
primary societies the need may be met to a large extent.* 

It is generally merchants and dealers that concern themselves with the saje of produce 
and they either purchase it outright or act as agents in the supply of other articles needed 
by the agriculturists. 

Internal remittances are usually made between parties by postal money orders or bv 
deapatch of notes by insured post and at times by cheques and huridis. 

Provision of warehouses will help to systematise and encourage business. Govern- 
ment may offer assistance by constructing warehouses or by advancing funds for the 
purpose to recognised bodies at concession rates. Co-operative organisations are ready 
to avail themtelves of such help. 

QxjSBTtdN 4. — H'utoa lands oannot be sold outside the family or mortgaged bey<md 
the life-time of the wotondor. All other land is amenable to such transaction. A land 
mortgage society has been formed for the Dharwar district, but work is just begun. 

Afr. M. Baerur, 
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Of bftakB the Kaddi Bank is one which is doing similar work for members of that 

eommimity. 

QirKStiOK 5.^ — Correct and detailed estimate of the indebtedness of agriculturists in the 
district are not available either for villages or bigger units. 

Majority of the amounts of debt are contracted with and stand payable to professional 
money-lenders. 

There is reason to believe that through the process of enforcement of old debts and 
consequent recovery on the part of the sotvears a large number of efficient farmers have 
been dispossessed of their landed property. In irrigated tracts there is less chance for 
this as the agriculturist is ordinarily in better circumstances not having to depemd on 
the vagaries of the monsoon, etc. This process acts as a discouragement to the actual 
cultivators. 

Question ft. — Small industries such as rice-hulling, cotton ginneries and sugar-refineries 
are not in evidence in this District except rice-hulling conducted as proprietory 
concerns by capitalists. Other industries referred to arc carried on as part of the agricul- 
tural profession and are included in agricultural operations. These present scope for 
development on co-opt‘rative lines. 

These industries can be arranged depending upon tw»> things : -(1) Supply of capital 
and (2) Systematic disposal. 

Question 6A. — Yes. Weaving is an important industry in the Kamatak. There is 
much scope for giving assistance espc^cially to this industry in a niimlver of ways, 

Question 7, — I’he Co-t)perative Movement has so far touchi'd only a small portion of 
the public such as the agriculturists and the small iradtus. A widening inlluenc(^ is 
possible. 

SECTION III. 

For encouraging savings the postal savings bank and co-operative banks seem 
to be more important institutions than others. Insurance companies tom^h the 
educated people more than the illiterate. Provident societies aie not in evidonci^ on this 
side. Facilities for inv(^stment of savings may be extended to interior places. 

Question 4. — Oheque is being encouraged amongst co-operators, and outsiders also 
are availing themselvi's of this method. Abolition of stamp duty on (dioques has been 
given some impetus to wider usi* of cheques. The trading class and co-ojarrativc 
workers seem to be using cheques on a fairly large scale. Payment by Government and 
public lx)dieB into banks will further promote the wider use of cheques as in the case of 
Railway employees, t cmacular script is used by co-operators in cheques on banks. 
It may be taken up by the general public. 

Question 6. — Banking and investment habit are of slow growth in India mainly due 
to illiteracy. Starting of new branches of the Imperial Bank of India has helped to widen 
the scope of transactions so far as the trading community is concerned. Agriculturists 
and small craftsmen do not seem to have much availed themselves of the ImjKirial Bank 
as a medium for their transactions. 


Oral Evidence. 

14766. The Chairman : Mr. Basrur, you are the Manager of the Kamatak Co-operative 
Institute, Dharwar ? — Yes. 

14756. What is the main function of the Institute ? — Teaching and propaganda. 
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14767. Where do you do all this teaching T — We do it in different rural areM lor 
committee members and in some central places such as taluka ciontres for the secretaries. 
We have very recently a school at Dharwar where regular classes are being oondooted. 

14768. For whom ? — For those who intend to become secretaries and bank 
managers. 

14769. For ordinary members of societies have you any training or propaganda ? — 
We do not hold any regular classes, but for the committee members’ classes the lotfal 
arrangements are quite enough. 

14760. Bo you not try to diffuse co-operative education by means of books ? — Yes, 
this is being done. There are at present something like four text- books which have been 
brought out in Kanarese to specially meet the needs of individual members. Also there 
is a magazine. At least om* or two will be sent to each society and to all individual 
members independently. 

14761. Bo any of your members go round and preach or tiy' to teach the principles of 
c6-operation ? — Yes ; they also do it, but there are more frequent instances of propaganda 
work. What we do is, we organize a class at a centre fixing the time and the day in consul- 
tation with the Assistant Registrar and the Institnto Committee or at least in 
consultation with the Institute Chairman and the Honorary Organizer of the locality. 
The Bank is also good enough to send its administrative officer or the inspector who 
may bo in the locality. Su when the programme is fixed, we give intimation in advance 
that such and such a place the coramittw members' training class will be held. Then all 
those persons of the Institute, the Bank, the Bepartmental head and the Honorary 
Organizer are represented and we talk of different subjects. And every time I go with a 
magic lantern and give them magus lantcni lectures. 

14762. Are you the only officer for this work in the whole district ? — Yes. 

14763. Bo you work in co-oi)Gration with thv HUiXjrvising unions ? — Now-a-days more 
and more co-operative supervising unions are being organized who fully (ro-operate with 
118 and the Institute is trying to preach through the supervising unions than do 
independently. 

14764. When there are disputes, do memlxus of co-i»perative societies or co-operative 
societies avail themselves of the establishment of this institute for settling the disputes ?— 
We had a few instances of this sort. 1 may say in the first instance they directly approach 
the Department and then the Assistant Registrar sends the papers on to us or at the 
suggestion of some local men they send them to the local Institute. We have also a legal 
committee to give them advice on legal matters. ^ 

14766. We ere told that in several societies there arc factions and the societies have 
deteriorated in oonsequenoe. Has this Institute been trying to do anything in this respect 
for getting these disputes settled 1 — I have heard of this fact. In a few cases, it was found 
that factions were based more on sentiment than cither on any fact or any regular com- 
plaint, and it was not possible to bring them round unless they graduetllj^ become wiser 
either by fighting it to the last or coming to terms. 

14766. Settle matters ? — Yes. 

14767. rWith success ? — At times • and not always. 

14708, Bo you think there is a necessity for having a regular school for teaching the 
%vhole year round in a district like this ? — I am afraid the period may be leeaened. 

Mr. JtrM. liasrur. 
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uie». Are moBct of the secretaries here properly trained ? — Yes. What I mean is 
tkat the regular school for 8 or 9 months^hos been only for one year now, and 
I cannot say anything more about it. 

14770. But you have secretaries’ classes ? — Yea. Every time we held a class, we 
had not less than 30 to 40 students who attended the class. 

14771, In your statement you have calculated Rs. 2,05,92,000 as the amount required 
fdt current agricultural finance in this district ? — Yes. I present this figure subject to 
correction. It is not a definite estimate, but it is only a calculation more or less 
as a student would do. I have given also the method of my calculation. 

14772. On what basis have you taken this figure of Rs. 200 ? — I had it worked myself. 
To some extent it is from the Departmental Report. I’he Assistant Registrar has also 
taken this figure. Apart from this figure I have tallied my total figure with some of the 
figures that others have Avorked. And their figure roughly comes to 2,85,00,lKK) whereas 
my total figures to 2,65,92.000. 

14773. Does jmur Institute collect {i!'«y statistics at all about co-operative 
socie»tiea ? — An attcmipt is being made. \a e have al.so some graphs and pictures. 

14774. Apart from these graphs and pictures, doi>8 your Institute hold any sort of 
economic enquiries or enquiries into the working of the Cu-opt‘rative Movement ? — There 
have been a few enquiries. The one about which 1 am sptmking now, viz., graphs 
and pictures, Avere submitted to the Institute in oonnc<‘tion with the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. But at that time they did not contain the accurate calculation or I may 
say a thorough enquiry because the time tlisf was at our di 8 j) 08 al was very little and wo 
were asked by the inspectors to make some enquiry for information to bo submitted tc 
the Royal Commission. Five villages were taken — two to I)o without societies and three 
to be with societies. The whole population was not taken into consideration. We 
‘made a few selection here and there, just consulted the local pcjople and requested them 
to give us a few names or houses of modoratt> people and well-to-do people and so on. 
So it was more or less a haphazard enquiry. 

14776. Has anything been done since then ? — Mr. M. S. Kulkanii, a member of our 
committee, has made an economic enquiry at Hulkoti besides the one made by Professor 
Beri. Mr. Kulkami has submitted his report. 

14776. Is. it in English ? — Yes. It has not yet come to the Institute in its final shape 
and he expects that it should go through the propt>r channel and it has been sent to the 
Department. 

14777. Does the Institute do any propaganda in favour of investments and savings ? — 
We have introduced on this side Avhat we call Homo Savings Safe " and I have been 
able to dispose off a dozen such boxes in Dharwar itself. 

14778. Not in the rural areas ? — Rather its cost is thought to be prohibitive. 

14779. What is the cost of a box ? — Each box costs Rs. 2-8-0. 

14780. Could you not give it at a cheaper rate ? — The firm that supplies them from 
Calcutta perhaps cannot cut down their rates. 

14781. Could you not do them at a cheaper jpate in Dharwar than get them from 
Calcutta ? — Perhaps a little better skill is required. 

I47fi2. But still it has not made any progress ? — No. 

14783. Mr. Kamat : It has been suggested to us that the appointment of a secretary 
should be subject to the approval of the Assistant Registrar. What is your view about 
MO Y 106—81 
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this Huggostion ? -^To nay that the Aft^mtant Registrar should approve o£ the aeoretaxy or 
the Department should approve of him perhaps would not be quite in keeping with tit© 
general democratic views that are prevailing now. 

14784. Quite so; but the ultimate goal is to have goo<l societies? — ^Yes. The 
question about the appointment of a secretary comes up every year automatioally. K 
you think that the committee would not bo able to choose the right sort of man to be the 
secretary, there may be a wider sort of appointment which can be left to the 
general meeting. T do not think they should go anywhere beyond the general meeting. 

14786. But is not the Movement really subject to certain checks on the part of the 
Department ? — Yes. Even without any specifio power being given, there lies the power 
with the Assistant Registrar to call for explanations or to dissuade people from going 
along the wrong path or to take notice when a particular secretary is found to be either 
dishonest or useless. An officer’s advice can freely 1 h> given in such matters and will in 
any case l>e accepted. For this purpose even if the Institute is given any power 
of apj)ointment of secretary, it would still be impracticable because the local people will 
Iw able to say something about the secretary while an outsider would not perhaps bo the 
best judge. So, l>oth from the point of democratization of the Movement and from the 
fX)int of view of practicability, the question should not be considered from the other 
standpoint. 

14,786. Have you found propaganda easier in a village where there are some literate 
men as against village propaganda ? — V^ory often literate people are lielpful, but in view 
of the success they prove to be more tough than the ordinary ])tMq)Ie, bot auso they might 
have their own view's or their own propositions which come in the way of early expansion 
f>r success of societies in villages. 

14787. It does not depend upon liU^facy ? — Not much. I mean people that are 
called lit(?rat© should be so much educated as to really make a distinction between good 
things and bad things. Some people who may be literate are not able to grasp the good 
things and bad things or their self-interest may come in the way. 

14788. Is it in literacy or is it in propaganda amongst the illiterate that the success 
of the Movement lies ? — -T would say literacy is propaganda and propaganda must be 
supplement to this. 

1478b. Have you noticed anything about the connoctioii of the village primary 
school master and the success of a society in .such villages ? — The success has been very 
remarkable, especially wliere the school teachers have been called upon to w'ork as secre- 
taries. 

14790. Do you note that societies which have secretaries with training are more 
successful than secretaries without training ? — I should say that secretaries with training 
have given better results, rather helpful to make societies suewssful. 

14791. Would you like that the progress of the Movement should keep pace with 
the training if not with the literacy of the village ? — T would very much welcome this but 
for societies that ore already existing. The other alternative is to train those people 
who are not trained in the Co-operative Movement, 

14792. 1 mean should the opeDh|g of new societies w'-ait till the training of your 

secretaries V-If this opinion is given I would be committing myself to say that no more 
societies should be registered when there are a number of villages in the neighbourhood 
which would like to have societies and to run them successfully. I do not think they 

ilf. M* Basrur, 



i)e debarred from running eocieties. We nwd not start Roeietiea in a very iaat 
way, We would juat wait and put more oonditions, if necessary, before they are 
registered. In any way tlie progress would gradual and systematic. 

14793. Have you also noticed that a good society, which helps its members, is a 
proof of propaganda and it is the opiK>Hite thing in the case of a bad society ? — Yog ; 
a bad society will impede the progress or rather it will take back the progress, 

14794. Yet would you open societies w here you cannot have trained {>eoplc to work 
these societies ? — The school w hich w^e art^ running w'ill propHro people w ho will be 
available to take up the posts. 

14705. Mr, V, L, MeMa : Y"ou say ; ' Of other banks the Reddi Ihvnk is one w hich 
is doing similar work for memlKus of that eommunity.” You mean it is mor<‘ or less 
doing the work of a land mortgage bank ? — Yes. 

147fH). Do you think that the lines on w'hieh it is doing Ibis land mortgage eredit 
work are such that it can be recognised as a land mortgage so(;iety Y--! have not gone 
BO thoroughly int-o the working of land mortgage business, but I have gathered bo much 
that in addition to the finance that tliey giv'c for oixlinary purposes they also finaneo 
in this w ay. In a land mortgage bank, w'hih* doing this work, there is no regular machi- 
nery for the valuation of lands just as w'e have a land valuer for the land moi-tgage bank. 
One who is not the servant of the society and w lio is not infiueneed by (M her considerations 
will have to bo provided. Tlic second question will be about iinai\ce itself. If tluH 
kind of business is allowed, in course of time then* will not be enough money to finance 
moml)ers. 

14797, They have put a })roiX>sal Udore this (binmittee that just as other land 
mortgage s{)cietjeK in the pn'sidcncy are getting advantages of the investments madt^ 
in delK'n1.)ires by the Provincial Bank, they also should he ghen some portion of that 
finance at a lower rate of tnt«ucst. What w'ould you say to this kind of proposal ? If 
this suggestion is accepted would it come in contlict with your societies or would you 
Buggest any changes in its present method.s of working which would entitle it to get 
this financial assistance ? — The first question that will have to be considered is whether 
they should have this finance. 1 think there will not be any conflict lajtwecn 
our society and theirs because theirs Ixung a (ioniniunal society only all Nerldi^ will la: 
intmested in their institution. 

14798. Is your society 0 ]x*n to lieddis ? — Yes; but they should make it- a condition 
that their own members should not go outside. As for the finance to be: offered, it will 
be a matter l^etween the Provincial Bank and their Bank. 

14799. . Do you wish to suggest any changes in its present methods of working whicli 
would entitle it to get this financial assistance ? — At pn^sent I should not commit myself* 

14800. What about the land mortgage society which you referred to just now ? — 
This was started very recently, say some six months ago, and it w'as registered 
recently. 

14801. In these six months have you experienced any special difficulties with regard 
to the working T — Yes. One thing is the valuation of lands. In cormer^tion with the 
valuation of lands people say that the market value shouhi be taken and thti land valuer 
at present has been ordered to stick to general orders of the Registrar in connection wdth 
ktccavi and old debt redemption, viz,, that the land value should be only KX) times the 
assessment. The other thing is that a land mortgage bank is going to give only oiie- 
third of the total value of the land. People sa^^ that it is i> 08 siblc for them to go to 
others and get half. 
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14802. Your bye-laws provide advimoes up to half of the valu^ of the laud f— Yei ; 
but we have been guided at present by the Provincial Bank and their sub-committee’s 
decision is that not more than one- third should be advanced. 

1480J. Your own committee agree that at present finance could be giveji up to half 
of the value of land ? — Yes. 

14804. These are the two difficulties you felt so far ? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

KARNATAK CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, Dharwar. 
Replies to the Questionnaire* 

SECTION I. 

The extent of Co-opeeative finance and its proportion to the total 

FINANCE REQUIRED BY AORICULTURE IN THIS DISTRICT. 

The extent to which co-operation is financing agriculture at present in this district may 
be gauged from the figurtis relating to the amount of the working capital of all 
the agricultural societies. The following figures also show its sources and the rate of 
increase during the last five years. Wo are indebted to the Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Southern Division, Dharw^ar, for his courtesy in supplying ns 
with these figures : — 


Year 

Ninuber 

of 

A^rk'nltu- 

ral 

SCIcll'tlCH 

Sources o 

M. P. 

f the workij 

N. M. ]>. 

capital 

11. F. 

WorkiT»^» 
capital 
of all Mjc 
socle ti('s 

Rate of the 
iiiercase of 
the workliiy: 
capital 

1 924-25 

4112 i 

Rb. 

1 10,06,886 

Rs. 

5,18,080 

Rk. 

3,62,503 1 

R». 

44, .39, 199 


1926-26 

1 462 

11,04,619 

5,95,094 

4,25,463 1 

46,74,732 

+ 5’ 3 (approx.) 

1926-27 

475 

11,51,373 

6,62,501 

5,13,837 ! 

j 

51,39,437 

-f9-9 

li)27-28 

470 

11,78,015 

7,62,617 

5,84,954 i 

53,36,197 

+ 3'8 

1928-29 

473 j 

11,91,021 

7,43,436 

6,49,146 1 

! 

51,37,125 

-2*7 


Recently the share system has been introduced in some of the societies in order to 
enable a society to have its ow n permanent capital and increase the same at a rapid rate. 
It is very difficult to give accurate information as to how much of the working capital is 
spent on (a) current expenses of agriculture, (6) capital and permanent improvements, 
(c) sjtieoial, c.y., failure of monsoon and payment of land revenue and (d) redemption of 
debt as arrangements do not exist at present to classify in this w^ay. However, if wO 
deduct the outstanding amount of tctccavi loans and that of redemption of debt advanced 
through and by our Bank as on 31st March 1929 from that of the working capital for 
the year 1928-29, we will have the whole working capital for the said year distributed as 
mentioned below : — 

(а) Be. 49,66,992 for current expenses of agriculture. 

(б) Rs. 95,683 (approximately) for capital and permanent improvements. 

Kamaiak Certtra^ Co-operative Bank, 
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Nil. for speoi&l needs, e^g.y failure of monsoon (payment of land revenue 

; beini? included in the current expenses), 

(d) R«. 77,550 for redemption of old debt. 

It may not be out of place if I mention here the amount of loans ad vanced U» the 
agricultural societies by our Bank. The total outstanding amounts were as following 
as op 31st March : — 

1925 1926 1 927 1928 1929 

Rs. a. p. Its, a. i>. Rti, llfl. 

23,09,274 12 4 25,77,725 0 0 21,80,654 2tt,:i2.740 23,73,499 

As no Statistics an^ available regarding the agrioultiiral finance supplied by aginaoes 
other than co-operative agencies, it is difficult to give an acmiratc idea as to the 
percentage of the finance supplied by the co-oi>erative agtuioies to the total linanco 
Inquired by the agrioultnrists. It is therefore possible only to make a rough (guess work) 
estimate on the foUoTAing basis — 

In this district there are alcove l,2(Ki villages ; of these nearly half have got Hoeieties 
of one kind or the other, as there aiv (128 societies in all. But as out of tliese only 473 
are agricultural societies (mostly credit), the projmrtion |Mwecutiige of vdllages having 
credit speieties is lowered approximately to one society for every 2J villages. Takini; 
6fK) to the average nuinlM'r of eligible mem lxn*s in need of finance in every village, it 
may fm said that at the most about ItK) join the society in cr.hv one is started and of these 
80 may be oxpi>(‘ted to be financed by the society. 8ima\ as said above, tlmre is only 
one agricultural society for every 2J villages, it means 80 ixople are financed out of 
every 1,250 agriculturists in need of finance in the district. That means only 6’4 
]X>r8ons are financed out of every hundred in need of finance. This percentage may 
also be said to hold good in regard to the percentage of finaiKH’i contributed by the <jo- 
operative societies t(> the tot al agricultural finance needed in this district, on tlie assump- 
tion that the needs of all th<‘ mombms arc the saints But as more normal eii'dit is 
given to some membesrs than to others according to their needs and seourity, tho 
above percentage may bi' raised roughly to 10 per cent. Even making f his aUowanco 
it would appear that quite a large portion of the field of agricultural linanci? is still 
occupied by agenoios such as money-lenders, landlords, morcliants, etc. 

As to the porcentagi^ under each of the above needs for which loans arc 
given, no statistiiis are available for the whole district ; but from gcmeral oxjx^rienco 
as well as the above-mentioned figures taken from our Bank, it can lie said 
that practically the whole of the co-oj>erativo finance is advanced for curront needs 
including payment of land rovenuo, very little being advanced for purposes siicb as 
permanent improvement and debt redemption. 

Rates ok Inteeesx. — ( a) Minimum and maximum rates of intc^rests cha/’ged by the 
agricultural co-operative societies to its members ait; Rs. lbfi-0 and 12-8-0 
respectively. 

(6) Professional money-lenders generally charge from 12 f-o 24 per oeut, according 
to the term of the loan and the nature of tho security offered. Rates charged by 
Kabuli money-lenders in some parts of the district are hundred per cent, 
or more. 

Since the spread of the C4)-oporative Movement the lending rate of tho profesaional 
money-lenders has been reduced by 3 to €> per cent. 
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THB TAJttOtrS nrSirrUTIOKS OTHEH THAJ? CO-OPBEATIVB SOCIETtES TAKIKG 1*AET ^ 
THE AGBIOtTLTTrEAL TTKA'NCE AKD TBBIB BELATIOKS WITH THE I^TTETl. 

(1) Oovemment loans are strictly confined to taccavi loans only. 

(2) Tte Imperial Bank does not advance loans directly to the agriculturiats but only 
to dalaU and merchants on the security* of goods, ornaments and promissory 
notes. 

(3) few loans, for agricultural purposes, if at all, are advanced in the urban areas 
mostly on the security of ornaments by the few joint stock banks tliat exist in the district, 
such a* the Dharwar Bank, the Dharwar Industrial Bank, the AnkaJgi Bank, etc. 

(4) The Co-operative Movement is financing agriculture up to 10 per cent, only, a 
point which has been extensively dealt with above. 

(5) A few indigenous IwAnkers in the district, as distinguished from the merchants 
and dealers on the one hand and the professional money-lenders on the other hand, are 
advancing loans to the agriculturists generally on tlie security of oriiaments. Bigger 
bankers like Mr. Koshawdas of Gadag and others are advancing loans to merchants 
and dalals even on the security of promissory notes. 

(6) Professional money-lenders continue to play a very important part in agricultural 
finance, for, as shown alK)vo, the co-operative organisation has bt^en able to finance 
about 10 per cent, of agricultural needs, while the rest is mainly in the hands of these 
persons. 

(7) Adatyas and dalals advance at the time of sowing especially in the area of 
commercial crops like cotton, wheat, and groundnuts that are extensively grown in 
Ron, Gadag, Navalgund, Bankapur, Haveri and other ialukaJi for the sake of having 
the produce sold through themselves, on the basis of (M>inmiBsion sales so as to make 
a profit for themselves. 

’ (8) Some British companies are entering in the field of rural finance through their 
agents by supplying English manure and other requisites such as raw materials, seeds, 
<'tc. 

Government should give more lil)eral long-term loans for tlie improvement of lands 
and undertake oven current finance in famine areas. It should buy (up to 50 per cent.) 
debentures issued for the purpose of land mortgage finance. 

The surpluses acoumulating with the co-operative banks on the one hand and the 
Imperial Bank and joint stock banks on the other hand should be mutually exchanged 
with as in Bengal, in their respective busy and slack season, the busy and slack season 
for the former being generally slack and busy seasons respectively for the latter and 
t’f ce verAo, 

Thor© should be a Money-lenders’ Act similar to that in the Punjab recognising their 
status and regulating their actions such as rate of interest. 

Thor© should be co-ordination between the merchants and dalals on the one hand and 
the co-operative sale societies on the other hand for carrying on the co-operative sale 
work smoothly without unnecessary hostility on the part of the former powerful 
classes. 

(A sort of compromise seems to have been brought about between the 
Co-operative Cotton Sale Society on the one hand and dalals on the other to the etfect 
tlMitif any agrtcultitrist, who has taken any advance from any dalal with the promise that 

KtiTnaktk CtfUral Oo-opfsrativt Bank. 



hit oiftilon should bo sold through him only, takes his produce to the cotton sale society 
umtatd of to the do/o/, tho sale society should be (morally) bound to pay off the amount 
to the said daM taken by the agriculturist as advance from him and tzVc versa. This 
ooxai^romise seems to have smoothened the work of the co-operative sale of cotton at 
Gadag since 1926 when a wholesale boycott had been made by tho dalals. But this is 
a private compromise and it seems desirable that it should be legalised wherever there 
are big societies). 

The urban banks and the Imperial Bank come in conflict regarding the advances under 
godown system and in cashing bills, cheques and hundis. The central and urban banks 
would have done this business with more advantage to themselves, had it not been to 
the competition of tho Imperial Bank. 

QpRS'rroN 2. — The principal crops in this district are juar and rice, cotton and ground- 
nuts, wheat and chillies. The lirst two and the last one arc generally consumed locally. 
It is the cotton and the groundnuts that play a prominent part in tho matter of 
marketing. These can be said to pass through the channels mentioned in the following 
tabular form (taken from Mr. V. L. Mehta s memorandnin submitted to the Royal 
Agricultural Commission) : — 

drown'. 

Village dealer. \dllage dealer. 


Market (through broker). 
Middleman (one or more) 
(Ginning here), 

Bombay Commission agent 
(one or more). 

Exporter or mill buyer oi- 
merchant. 


Cx|K)rter or mill buyer or 
merchants' agent 
(Ginning here). 

E.vporter or mill buyer or 
merchant. 


'Iravelling buyer. 

Middleman (one or more) 
(Ciinning heiv). 

(V)m mission agent. 

Exporter or mill buyer or* 
merchant. 


There are nearly four c?ottcm sale societies in the district. Even paddy, chillies and 
tobacco are sold to some exbint on co-operative method by tlio re8|>ective sale societies. 

Particularly village dealers have l>een eliminat/cd to some extent by the organisation 
of sale societies. 

Question *i . — The valuation of land i.s made by our Bank on the basis of assessment. 
If the assessment is Re. 1 the value of land is made Ks. I(K). In the ease of fertile land 
it may raise to Rs. 160 (frequently) and oven to Rs. 2(K) (rarely). 

Defects in the agricultural itnakce through the Co-oierative Moveicrnt. 

According to the principle and rule laid down by the Department all tho so<;ietieft 
should prepare their normal credit statements in the months of March and April and 
get them passed in their managing committee and their general meetings. Then they 
shall have to be sent to their respective supervising unions for recommendation and 
afterwards to the Central Bank for ultimate sanction. But tho bank (which must take 
into consideration the safety of its money) will send ite Inspector to the applicant society 
for scrutiny and report and on the strength of the retiomraendation of the Inspector 
the Bolffd proceed to sanction and advance the loan. In order to minimiso the delay 
caused in thk cumbrous passage the Board is now advancing the loans on the reoom- 
mendation of the supervising unions, provided the Bank Inspector concerned has a good 
opinion of the society and has no objection for financinglt. Eor the folfflaMt ot att thoio 
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formaJitiee it will nearly require tliree months if the society wants to have ttie requirwl 
loan in its hands without unnecessary delay. That is why rule has been made that 
normal oiedit btatements should be |>repared in the months of March and April only 
if the societies are to be timely financed in the months of June and July when they are 
in need of advances. But veiy few societies olwerve this rule. Many societies do not 
care even to prepare thoir normal erwiit statements. Through the pressure brought 
upon them by the Bank InsjKictors and the supervisors. Secretaries of various societies 
take up this work though somewhat reluctantly. Moreover the supervising unions that 
have been established for this purpose are not yet working well. Many of the supervisors 
seem to l)e parading the office and forget that theirs is a practical work and not a pass 
on one. Many secretaries are indifferent towards this partly because they are ignorant 
of it and partly they themselves and the committee members are defaulters and, there- 
fore, are unwilling to get other members also financed. It is np to the supervisor that 
such defects sliould be removed. Another disquieting feature is that they seem to bo 
employed by the departmental officials such as Auditors in order to facilitate their (latters*) 
work. This takes a good deal of their time. So, the supervisors should be left free 
to do their own work which ought to be done by them conscientiously. They should 
do the house-to-house educational propaganda work and also tlio recovery work in the 
harvest season properly. For the present the standard of the work done by the super- 
visors is very low and that is why the loans ai'c not advanced adequately and promptly 
by the financing agem^y. This delay loads the agriculturists to prefer Mowcars to the 
co-oporative societies. 

Another serious defect in granting extension to the raeml>crs by the so(^ieties and 
to the societies by the central banka is that the bank will give extension for the whole 
amount to the society and in turn it will give extension to all the members without trying 
to recover any amount from those that repay either fully or partially. This system 
of granting wholesale extension either on the part of tin'- bank or on that of the society 
will ultimately make those that can and will repay improvident and spendthrifts. 8o, 
wherever and w lienever the necessity of granting to the deserving defaulter arises owing 
to such cause as of failure of oro^js or any other reasonable cause, a list should be drawn 
by^ the society of those that can repay fully, those can repay partially, those that can 
pay but reluctantly and those that are utterly unable to repay, i.c,, deserving defaulters. 
The supervisor should see w'hether eac h society applying for extension has prepared such 
a list or not ; if not, he should get it prepared and make all possible recoveries from the 
first two prepart^d and make all possible recoveries from the first two classes and refer 
the cases of the third class people to arbitration and re(?ommend those of the fourth 
class for extension. This system loads to the healthy development of the Movement 
and there will not be the possibility or heavy overdues even in those areas where the 
crops are liable to fail. 

SECTION III. 

The following institutions may be said to be in existence for enc'ouraging savings 
and investment habit ; — 

(1) Imperial Bank. (4) Postal savings banks. 

^ (2) Joint stock banks. (6) Co-operative societies. 

(3) Urban banks. v ■ ^ 

The first three institutions tap the deposits largely from the urban people* while the 
letter ti^o come in touch with the iRiUage folk. Generally the deposits even in the postal 

Kwne^ak Central 
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bankd are overflooded by the middle class and well-t^-do j>eople. The acH- 
oult^i^t resorts to the last institution, ».r., co-operative societies for his investment. 
Thi? large portion of the amount thus invested by him is not a voluntary <'ne but kej5>t 
in the society by compulsory deduction out of the advanc^es made to him by the society. 
The Co-operative Movement may show an increase in the amount of the ineml>ei’8’ 
deposits ; but this I regret to say is not the result of the savings of the poor memlK^rs 
but of the compulsory rule forced upon by the societies. The imiK)rtant jK>iiit for con- 
sideration is not the quantitative measure of the aggregate amount of such investment 
but the qualitative measure of the saving habit of the people. With extreme rt'gret 
I mention that the agriculturist’s (capacity to save is very little as the margin Ix'twcen 
his income and expenditure is very narrow. Moreover his income is decreasing year 
by year owing to the increase of sub-dhdsion and fragmentation of lands, loss of the 
fertility of the land on acoount of his Ixung unablo to ri^turn it by means of manure, etc., 
and the faihire of timelj^ rain. On the other hand his items of expenditure are increasing 
day by day. Some of the social and religious functions and growing litigation swallow 
up the greater port-ion of the ryot^ and they do not allow a margin for his saving. To 
remove these obstacles in th(» way of the saving habit the co-oj>erati\e societies for 
consolidation of holdings as well as producers’ and consumers’ Hfieieties witli the efti<-ient 
and honest persons for their management should bi^ brought into t-xistence and the 
quality of the {>ersonnel of the existing credit societies should 1 k^ improved by recon- 
stitution (wherever desired) in order to carry on tlicir administration in such a way as 
not to allow the individual memlx'rs to fall in the grips of the unruv^essary social and 
religious functions and the tyrannous litigation. 

Rao Bahadur PATIL, Chairman of the Karnatak Central Co-operative 
Bank, Mr. H. H. SINNUR and Mr. S. G. GODHI, Dharwar. 

Oral Evidence. 

14Hd.5. The Ciifiirtoan : Hao Bahadur Patil, you arc the Cliairman of the Karnatak 
Central Co-o|>erHtive Bank ? — Yes. 

14S()ti. This not<^ which has been put in l>y your admirdstrative officer repn^sents the 
views of your Bank ? — Yes. 

14807. There is one point made out from which it appears that the linanct^ 
to societies is not timely which takes about throe months fiefore the application is 
sanctioned ?— This is the case in soniti cases. 

148(>8. This is not the case in the majority of the oases ? — No. 

14809. You will agree that unless the agricult urist.s got money in time, the whole of 
the Movement will go ? — I have two reasons to explain as to why this delay occurs. 
Firstly, the normal credit statement is ttK> elaborate a thing for the agriculturists and 
secretaries of societies to prepare. It must Ix^ simplified. 

14810. Have you or has your Bank made any suggestion in this direction about 
simplifying the normal credit statement ? — Not yet. I am going to make a suggestion to 
the Assistant Registrar. The next reason is that the Department is too much technical 
in this matter which often sends back the applications for amending defects. 

14811. Do these applications pass through the Department ? — Yes. 

14812. Above a certain given amount, they go to the Department, i.e., if a society 
wants finance, it has tc) apply through the Assistant Registrar ? — No, not through him, 
MO Y 106—82 
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First of ftU it will be inspected by the Union Bupervisor. If not, it w'iU be inspected 
by onr own Bankas Inspe('tor and in some cases which are not Ik'Iow a particular glveti 
amount, they to the Assistant Registrar. In some <!asc8 the Registrar's 

permission is neccsHary. My T>oint is that the Depaitment ought not to bo very 
technical. 

14813. In what sense ? — h^en for trivial matters, they send the applications for 
correction or for amendment or for compliance of certain rules. For instance, if the rule 
requires that it should signed by thr<^e members of the managing committee and in 
fact if it is signed only by two membt^rs, it will be sent back. 

14814. The rale requires that it should la‘ signed by three ? Yes ; but it is not 
a document that is (ixecuU^d, It is only an application. Tlu'refore such ordinary 
technicalities ought not tf) 1 h* h ground for returning it. 

14815. 1 want to know whedher such applkuitions pa.ss Ihrough the Department ?— 

Yes, in some: easc»s they do pass through tlio Department and out of those (^ases in 
a numbt>r of eases the Departrnt'ut is not responsible for exj)editing the matter. 

I48)(k What pt^rcentage of eases pass through the Department. Is it safely a large 
ptjreentage ? Do you say it is 5(> jH>r ei*rit. ? -No. 

14817, So you blame thret; jM'ople, the Department, the societies and secretaries for 
the delay ? - Yes. The Supervising l^nion is still iii their infancy. 

14818. I am (doming to this (jiK'stion. Y«>u say tluit the society doe.s not prepare the 
statement in time. Does your Bank inspectors go round and advise them to prepare 
it in time ? — Ye.s, they do so. 

14819. Your third point is that as the siipervising unioi^ is still in its infancy and as 
they are not w<»rking well, thi.s delay tak«‘.s j>la(‘e Yes. 

14820. How long ? -Soinetime.s one month or even two months. 

14821 . Is it the practi(,(‘ of tin' Bank to ndei- all these applications to the Inspector ? — 
Yes. 

14822. Why is it necessary for the Bank to staid applications to the Insjan tor 1 — We 
haVe Ikhui following t his practice for the safety of public money. 

1482.3. How' many societii^s do you finance ? —About 475. 

14824. How many inspt^ctors have you ?— -We have seven field insjwctors and one 
administrative oiheer. We have one agricultural insjietdor. 

14825. What is the agricultural insfH'ctor doing ? — His ap]H>intment has lieen newly 
made. He is to carry on propagantla regarding suh.sidiary industries. Ho does 
inspection as well as propaganda. 

14826. Are loan applications referred to him too ? — Yes ; but he is not yet appointed, 

14827. You say you have seven field insjx^ctors to whom the applications are sent. 
I suppose 40 or 50 applications will be sent to every inspector in the course of a year ? — 
In the course of tw o or three months, he will f)e getting 40 or 50 applications. 

144428. ,H an inspector were to get 50 applications within a i)eriod of two or three 
months^ he must bo taking some time before he can make report about tliem ? — ^My 
inspectors wall have to dispose of so many in such a short spacie as two months, because 
we have in the maiiad and yemad tracts several talnkm. The season in the mallad 
tract is different from the yernad tract. 

Central Co-o^rative Bank^ 
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- How kmg t an you say the ijiapector tnkes on an average to dispose of 

appHeationa ? — Fifteen or twenty days. 

14830. Afterwards this eomes before the b<»ard. How long does it take to dispose 
nf the application ? - We nu^et onc<? or tw ice in a month. 

14831. It means that after the application is received the Bank takes al)out 
A month ? — In some cases they ai'e disposcil otf very ea#y, but some must neeoibSarily 
remain for the inspector at the elose of his tour. 

14832. And some may be taking morti: time than usual Yes. 

14833. My only point is that if this hnance is gi)ing to b<% as you yuurself say, helpful, * 
they must get it in time ? — Yes. We are going to app(jint a few^ mort'i inspectors also. 

14834. Do you think that mcmlK'rs get sutlieient linance t)V have they to bon'ow' from 
outside ? — "J'hey do not get sutlieient finance. 

14835. What is the reason ? — Tliere are various ri^asuns. 1 am confining myself 
firstly to the ease of eun-ent needs. • 

14S3b. My question is with refertmee to current needs only ? — So far as my own 
jKU’Honal knowledge of villages go. in many rases the linama' supplied by the soeit'ties 
is not .siiftTcient . 

14S37. Wliy is it not suHicieut ? — Be(aiuse then* is a tendency in socielit's to distribnt i* 

the money they get from c<Titral t>anks. Sometimes the inK{M:‘(*tor m*ommeiids for lessc*! 

amounts and the Bank sniietiotrs that much only. When this amount is r(‘eeived by 

a society, they try to distribute it. 

. .. . ^ 

14S,*iH, \N'i)y not loans aie sanctione<l aeeording to normal ciedit- statmuents ? — It 
may happen like this that when the demand is for Its. J5,(M»>thev will hav<^ to <iiHtributc 
Ks. KktKK) in |>lae(‘ of Hs. 15,(KKk 

14831). f)oes tlie bank (Ut down the limits of individnals or <Ioes it cut down 
generally ? On wliat basis does tlie Bank entdown the limit? All tliis is done by the 
JnsfH*ctor. 

I484d. And which is approved of by tin* Board ? -Ves ; but tin* distribntiot» is h ft 
to the soeii t y itself. 

14841. And the soeiet.v’ ought to know why this has bef‘n reduced ? 'r}»e l<‘ndenev 

is this that evciy memlM*r otighl to get st)methiug.’ 

14842. They do not know exactly for what reason it has l)t‘en reduced. Docs the 
Bank correct the statemtmt or does it correct statements in individual (jases ? — Jt some- 
times so hap|)cns that the directors of the Hank for the safety of their own moiu‘y sanction 
something less than what is applied for. In that case the tendency is that all applic-anis 
.should be benefited. For this purpost^ they distribute it. 1 think in such a case only 
the^re will 1>e a few' who w ill not D'' adequately financed. 

14843. JShould not insjHictors form it a part of their duty in jissisting societies in the 
preparation of the normal credit statements ? — If I am allowed to say, I say we are under- 
taking an impossible task and imless the general standard of education, t.e., the 
percentage of educated pt‘oplc in villages goes up to ttO to 70 per cent'., it is an 
im[}ossible task for us to handle. 

14844. The statement is pre|«vre<l by the nianagiug committee and the secretary of 
a mx'iety 7 — Yesi^but what is the education <»f the 'secretary ? 

14845. You tell us what it is ? — 1 do not know. It U very low.^ 
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14846. In the oawe of the majority ,of ttecretarie^ ? — Yen. 

14847. How many of thorn arc trained ? — I am unable to tell you this. I am speaking 
from my personal knowledge. 

14848. Of how many societies ? — 1 might have visik^d about societies in the course* 

of a year. I have IxMjn myself the Clutirman of a society. 

14840. Was your aocietj ii#fc able to prepare the normal credit statement ? — I had 
to prepare over 3 ’'tliing. 

14850. Do not chairmen of other societies follow your example ? — It depends upon 
their capacity, 

14851. Could yem suggest anything delinitc to reduce this period of sanctioning of 
loan ? — The Department should co-operate with banks. 

14852. And do what ? — And the normal credit staUiment should Ik? simplified, 

14853. You arc going to make some stiggestions about it Yes, if I am called 
upon to do so. 

14854. It is for you to suggest without your laung called upon to tlo so ? — Firstly 
the normal cn^dit statement should be simplified. 

14855. As regards the delay in examining the statejm'uts. hav(‘ you any suggestions 
to make ? — The only thing is to increases the numl>er of insjxx'tors. 

14856. You say the second reason is tlie Bank gives wholesale extensions and so the 
societies do the same. 1 eaii understand tin* .society doing so, })ut why does .a hank do 
it ? — It only comes to this that in societies they do not discriminate. 

14857. They ought to disc riiuin ate ? — That is (piite true. 

14858. But why does a bank give wholesale extension ? — t)ne year we tried like 
this that a particular society would Ik' given tinu* if it pays hack a fraction of the arreais 
aceinied due hut not a single society cnine forward to repay. 

14859. Was that a bad year ? It was a famim‘ year. W e have left thi^ matter to the 
discrimination of f Im society itself ; and we have issued a cinmlar tliat they should make 
a serious elTort in this direction. 

14860. Have you given any large amoiint for d(d>t redemption ? — Yes, we have 
bt'en advancing money. 

14861. Is any inffnuiation available to Kay what the indebtedne.ss of members of a 
society is or at least of meml>erK of societies which have b<‘cn linanced by yon for debt 
redemption Whenever we have to advance loan.s for redemptioji of old debts, we go 
into the history of his indebtedness and then wc give loans. 

34862. Do you 6nd what aimmnt he oavcs to others at the time of redemption ? Have 
you any statistics to show in the case of certain .societies, which you have financed for 
redemption of old debts, what the indebtedness of mcmlxns must be ? — It has a little 
history behind it. When a society will apply for loans, in this respt^ct, the Department 
tnes to insist u])on them to prejmro a scheme for the entire village and they never succeed. 
For some reason or other they are rejected. In very few eases they succeeded and 
w henever they came up to us, we made full oiuiuiriea and advanced loans ; and recently 
we have^ ht5en ordered by the Department not to ent<*rtain any applications for 
Tt?demption of old debts above Its. 750 in view* of the land mortgage bank which is going 
to be opened hertn Once we ordered one of our inspectors to collect figures from 
8higgaon which may lying in the bank's office. ^ 

Karmtak CetUral Cg-operalivt Bank, 



:^M3. Would you Bond ii« iho tigimjH «}iout tliiB particular lahila *t — Yos. 

1 find from this atal^ment, that you have sent, your working capital haa 
dioounisbed ? — This is not our bank's working capital. This is the tinancx^ which tJio 
sooieties in the whole district an> r<M)oiving. 

14805. You have a large surplus ? — Yes. 

» 

14866. How much is it now ? — It is about 12 lakhs. 

14867. Have you thought of any scheme for utilizing Mjc same ? The general body 
have passed a resolution in this respeet. We want to utilize the surphrs by opening 
godowns ; and at the same time taking care ihat we do not come into conflict w ith urban 
banks. 

14868. And sale societies ? — Y’es. 

14861). And on the ]>ledgc of ornamcids to individuals direct ? — Yes. 

14870. Can you do it now under your bye-laws or will ytm modify your hyc-lavNs T - 
The only difliculty is with individuals who are not memlxirs of the bank, whether we 
can have an}^ dealings with an outsider. 

14871. Can you have dealings with individuals through a soeit'ty Y Yes, hut Hat) 
Bahadur is not enough to allow us to carry on this business. We arc also tliinking of 
reducing the rate of inteix^at on dt's posits. 

14872. Wlmt is the ratx; now ?- \\'<i have ditTertud- rules of interest for lUfleouit 
terms. 

14873. What is tho rate for one-year deposit ?--r> |>er eeiit. \Ve have, also 5J per 
ecait. interest on deposits and 5,1 per eent. also, 'riiesc* t wo ral<*s are for 2 years and 3 
years’ deposits. 

14874. Do you do any gejieral hankinji Imsiness, giving of drafts against 

d(’j)osits and buying and selling huudix ? - Yes, 

14875. hs this business iiieieasiug y< ar to year ? - A'es, and it is also inereusing otir 
clientele and it has created much coniidence in the bank. 

1487t>. I)c» you get any facilities from the lm|)erial llajjk in this roH[x*(“t ? — No. 

14877. Do you have any dealings at all with the ImjKuial Bank ? — Only to a very 
.small extent. 

14878. There is n<.» branch '( — There is an <»utstatiou heue, 

14871). Docs youi Huhli branch have dealings with the Imperial Baid'; branch there ? — 
My Manager ean answer this (juestion. 

14880. Do you have any diflieuUies in .sending remittance at the Huhli bjaiu^) through 
the Impt^rial Bank ? — (Mr. (rrxlhi) : Now they have statcal that they are, not gt>ing to 
accept cheques. 

14881. Do you have any dealings with the Provincial Bank ?-• Yes. 

14882. How^ do you remit your money !? — By remittanee transfer receipts. 

14883. Have you had any diffieulties about reuiittaiui* of money or vice versa ? — 
Nothing has come to my n<»tiee. The treasu 17 /' officer raises f)hjeetion. Ho says that 
the lo<?al bill.s are to go through the central bank and mom'V should 1)0 remitted through 
the central bank instead of by remittanee transfer receipts. He has withheld remittance 
now in the local area. 


14884. Since when Since 15 days. 
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14:885. On what ground ? — Ho aayg that we must obtain a demand draft from tho 
central bank. 

14886, What Ecagon has he given H — He savs that the work would be diminiah^d 
in the treasury. 

148i^7. What does your Hoard tliink alK)ut it V — (/foo Bahadur Patil) : It hae not 
been oonaidored at all. 

14888. 8o far as your remittanc<^ business is coneorned, no difliculty is felt by you ? — 
{Mr. Godhi) : No. 

14886. You say that some British companies are entycring the field of rural 
finance through their agents by suppl3dng Knglish lua.nni-e and other requisites 
such as raw materials, seeds, etc. Art^ they finaneiiig the purchase of fertilisers ? Do 
you know of any (-asi's ? — [Rao Bafmdur Paiil) : There is nothing quite definite, but 
we find that agents of some British eompanies are advaneing inom^y. 

14860. Are they adv^aucing money or giving fertilisers on credit? — That is 
also true. 

14861. For what are they advaneing ? — For eanvassing Imsiness. 

14892. Do they advanee to uuuehants ?■ — I hrotigb their ag’ents to nuTehants as 
well as buyers, that is, dulaJ'*. 

14868. Are tliv'y supplying their own fertilisers ?— 4'heir own inerehaiulis(‘, if any. 

14894. In kind or in t*asb ? — In cash also. Their own men who canvass business 
for them ought to advanee mtmey. 

14865. Advanee mon<‘y to eultivatcns ? — Ultimately it goes to the eiillivator. 

1489(>. Kor what purposes ? — For ail raeting their produee. 

14867. Further on you say, " 4h<* surpluses aceiiinulating with the eo-operativh banks 
on the one hand and tlu' lmp(‘rial Bank and joint stock banks on the other hand 
should Ih'' mutually exchanged w ith as in Bengal. “ Cau you develop that ? What is 
Isuiigdonein Bengal ? — There tlu' seasons laung tiilFerent, they deal w ith businessmen ; 
we deal wnth agrieulturists. Tin* seasous for them are ditTenud. In the slack seirson 
there will bt> mt»re surplus money with us. 

14868. What rlo they do in Ihutgal ? — They exchange their surplus. 

J4866. How ? In our slack st*ason they should tak(‘ up our surplus funds. 

141HK). r wanted to know^ wdiat the jnaetice in Bengal is ? It is only a lingering 
idea in iny mind. 

141K)1. I wanted to know if you knew any details of tlie way in which this syst lu 
works in Bengal ?~l tried to tirul out the soun-e of my mformution, but 1 could not get 
it. I am sure 1 have nuirl it somewhere'. 

14602. You eau scud us, if you cau get it ? — Yes. 

14908. Which is your slaek setison ? — Our slack season is Dccembt^r, danuar\% 
February and November. 

14604. Do you get your money bath by November ? — Our money will come to us 
in July-Xugust ; it will remain in our clmsts till Mareh-April. 

14605, 8o your slack season rtomes ba<*k in dune ? — The agrieulturist inquires money 
after Juno>fluly and even in August. 

Ku^rnaiak Cenirul Oo-opd^lim Bank, 
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Whon does he pay back ? — From .lanuary tiU April. 

14907. Do you want money again in April for advances ? — T'horc will Ik' cotton 
aeftson during the interval, May, June and July, 

149(18. What is the period x^'hen there ia idle money lying with you ? Is it from 
January to July ? — (Tenerally we ran say like that. 

149(HK We were told by one witness yesterday that several of the societies hert' are 
not working properly because there an* factions. Do you agrot> with that view ? I 
totally disagree, but at the same time admit that factions may iH^cxistinc in a ftov 
villages as they do exist in all pnrt^ of the Presidency. 

14910. Does that affect the working of the society ? — I'hal has an eliect in a vt*ry 
few eases, but that is no index for judging the condition of the societies. 

14911. We were also told that there are factions in your hank ? -Tliat in only a 
orash of a bomb. I wish to make a statement in that rf\sp(*c>t. As rt'gards the condition 
of the socielieK. to my knowledge in the generality of cmkcs their working has nf)t l)cien 
affected by local factions, and the real diftieulties in my opinion are due to the following 
I'iiasons : India knoW'S only the monar<Ju< al form of sy.stcm and never tlie democratic 
system. It is very diffitmlt for the villagers to imbilx' the idea of a democratic 
institution like the co-o|X'rative society ; and tlu^v have la‘cn accnstc)med to rely 
the elder in the family and the Stati* : tluy do not krrow self-help. That is the r(*asorr 
why they are not showing sufficient interest in the Movement and in the w'orking of 
these societies. 

14912. What ounedy would you suggest ? — As I just stated tlicre ani faetions and 
sometimes the .system is too elalarnite for them, and the illiteracy is appalling. Thesr* 
are the real reasons why in some eaH(*s societies are not w'orkir)g pro|>ciiy. Now 1 wauild 
suggest ‘Some constructive programnu*. In our primary schools the school series should 
ermtain several lessons on co-operation so that our children might inibiln? the pi‘incipl(*K 
of co-operntion, and it must la* done at an early date. Tlu'n some ocrular dcmouslrn l ions, 
ju.st as dramas, ar-c (juite necessary for th(^ village pco])l(‘. 

lUllJ. To show what by mcatrs of dramas ? - P(*rhapH you may Ih^ aware that in 
thi^ district when therv was a drama shown t<) the ja'oplo, it had a tremendous effect 
ou the villagers and it taught tliem a great deal and it left a permanent impression on 
their mind. Then .special (■are should la* taken for the laiiieation and training of the 
seeretarios and th<‘y should Ix^ well-paid. Orriy in a lew eases they an* prc>|M*,r‘ly paid, 
and my suggestion is that we must devise something at this stagd to iix up the scale : 
it must be a sliding scale. 

14914. His pay i.s fixed in the bye-laws ? — That bye-law should 1 m^ removed. Even 
(Government should come forward with money to train these Hia*rctaries. I have a state- 
ment regarding the establishment of tahika barrks insteatl of branches of the di,Mtiiet 
Imnk. 

14915. Will you have independent iaiuka banks ? — 1 am against rnde|K*ndent faluka 
banks ; 1 want branches of the district bank to b<^ started. 

14916. What ia your objection to the faluka banks ? — Wt* can well imagine what a 
lalukn bank is; and my apprehension is that the working of the faluka bank would he 
quite inefficient. 

14917. Wiry ? Do you think there w'oiild no propcir management or no proper 
jH^rsonnel ? — Personnel as well as the ; and even for the inainttmanee of the neer ftsary 



staff th© cost would be disproportionate. Then they would not lie in a position to spread 
eo-operative education. Also deposits are not likely to come in as they do in the ease 
of district banks ; and the confidence of the people is not likely to be as much as it is 
in the central bank. Tlic taluka bank will not lye in a position to take up such business 
methods as godow^^ system and so <m. Favouritism is likely to be greater in the cose 
of the taluka bank. 

14918. What do you think about the propo.sal brought to us that there should be 
centralisation of finance through the Presidency, that there should be one Provincial 
Pank with branches of that bank throughout the Presidency ? The arguments wliich 
you put against the laluka bank may apply Ut a (Certain extent also to the present system, 
and, tlierefore, they say the centralisation should go still higher, and there should be one 
central bank for the whole Presidency with its brunches in the districts. I want to ki»ow 
whether you would favour it ? — (^ircuinstanees do not call for the establishment of such 
a centralised bank. 1 do not say that there wonld he any harm, but at the same time 
1 do not think there is any necessity. 

14919. Mr. Kamal : llo you agree that the normal credit staU^ment as framed by 
you is too elaborate and should be simplified i^inmir) : Yes. 

14920. In what respects ? - We are thinking about that. 

14921. How many Hocicties can an inspetdor efficiently manage ? — Thirty or forty. 

14922. And if yon want^) increase the nnml>er of ins^x'ctors, what would be the 
additional strength '/--About five or six. 

14923. Can the bank do that '/ — It is trying to do that. 

14924. Chairrttrjv : What are the qualifications of your inspectors ? — Out of 

seven th<‘re are three graduatt'fl and one or two undergraduates and one has passed the 
siqrervising union class examination. 

14925. Do they get any training in eo-o])eration and banking ? — Yes. 

14926. Where ? — 1 hey study lx)oks, 

14927. After joining tlie bank ? — Yes, and sometimes the bank inspectoi's will be 
seht to the Dt'partment for training under the auditors or imd(^r the })er8onal care of the 
Assistant Registrar. 

14928. Mr. V. Ij. Mclda : You said that there were considerable difficulties in the 
sanction of special limits Iwcause the pajx^rs had to go to the Assistant Registrar and 
sometimes Uy the Registrar. It has been suggested that this power could be delegated 
to the central banks concerned. Do you agree with that suggest ioti ? — {Rao Bahadur 
Patil) : I do agre(\ 

14929. On tho other hand it has bt^en represented to us that some contra! banks . 
might bo too keen in investing their money and they might go on increasing their limit 
recklessly. Do you not think there is that kind of danger ? — The power of control of 
tlio Registrar and the Department does not go, 

14930. When will their control operate in ease the power is delegated to central 
banks ? Will it operate at the time of audit ? — Yes, and they should give timely warnings. 

1493)m. Some witnesses in this district have told us that for cultivation expenses 
very little cash finance is required ; on the other hand we understand from oertain other 
witnesses who are connected with the working of societies that it is the practice of 

Oenir(d Co-ojyeraHm Bank, 
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to borrow fairly large amounts at the beginning of the season. Wlilit is your 
owilMtw after scrutinising the normal credit statements ? I>o you think much cash 
finance is inquired for cultivation exjxmses for cotton ?~ Not for cotton crop; but 
tber^ are certain crops which requirci more initial expenses. 

14932. What is your experience w ith regard to the issue of Government taccavi under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act ? Your bank is, I presume, an agency for the 
advancing of loans under the Land improvement Loans Act. Do you think that the 
system works well, or have you any suggestions to make ? — It is working, but there are 
delays. 

14933. Is there only delay, or is there any other complaint 'i — Much advantage 
is not taken of these loans. 

14934. Why ? — The reasou seems to tV»e iguoraiu^e of the peojde ; many of them 
do not know that the system is now ehang(>;l. 

14936. Have they to go to the revcmit^ authontms ? — Vcs. 

14936. That means only propaganda. Is tiiere no other facility required as I'egarda 
the staff to look into the up]>licaiionH ? d niiglit say luwc that tiiere is nobody to take 
more inttn'cat in the advancing of tnrrnvi loans. 

14937. .Several witnesses have autrgeHled to ns that increased co-ordination is required 
among the cotton sale societies, the eredit soeieties and the bank. Have you any idea 
on the subject V — I have not made any particular study about it. 

14938. Do you want an Act to retiulate the rate of iiityrest for mouey-leuders, or 
do you want an A(d like tlu* Punjah Mont\v-lendors’ Pill corniielling tlu^ money-lenders 
to keej) proper accounts V - 1 refrain from aii^w taring all ijiU'sHons regMrding legislation. 

There is one (Question whioli remains to Lx;^ answered, viz.y the (jtu^siion about factions 
in the societies and factions in the bank, winch w’as put by the Chairman. There is a 
fight for .scats on th(^ directorates and for the chairmanship. And each taluka or a group 
of societies dc.sire to put tlieir (jwn men on tin? board, so that th(>y may gf^t finance and 
other facilities. And the sccamd reason is that the membership of the bank has grown 
very much, and in the alisence of elaborate rules for holding elections tlioro is likely 
to lie some disturbance. 

14939. The Chairman : What remedy would you suggest? ImnmdiateJy we must 
frame rules for holding elections, much better on the model of Municipal or local board 
elections. There is not a single instance in which this fight for seats on the directorate 
has affected the cfiiei<uicy of the bank. 

14949. jl/r. Buckhy : You say the items of ex|X‘ndituro of the agriculturists are 
increasing day by day. Apart from social, ndigious and litigation cxpcuises, what are 
other items of expenditure the ryot is indulging in of late years ? — He spends on some 
small luxuries, though J am not prcpartal to call them vices. Ho spends now-a-days 
more on amusements. 

(The witne.sses withdrew.) 

Mr. M. S. KULKARNI, District Honorary Organizer, Co-operative 

Societies, Gadag. 

SECTION I. 

It would not be out- of place here to* briefly consider the normal credit facilities 
afforded by the primary societies in rural areas. The poor agriculturist seeks 
the help of the society for the current expenses such as sowing of seeds, etc- Ho offers 
two sureties whose liability is jiersonal. Sq for as the principle is concerned It is all right. 
MO y 106 — 83 
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Bat vari<^ abases are freely practised in actual practice. The sureties are often 
cheated by the borrower. Many a time the bon-owor deliberately deceives the soretaes 
and experience has shown me that in some cases the helpless sureties have actually 
made payment of the loans. The most natural consequemx^ would l)e that the borrow- 
ing member often loses his trustworthiness. The recalcitrant defaulU^r — I do not mean 
the bona fide defaulter — by deliberate design to deceive the sureties and to defraud the 
society, will ultimately overthrow and defeat the very object of a society of unlimited 
liability. Mutual trust is the very foundation of an unlimited liability society. I regret 
to see that after a quarter of a century ot its inception, the Co-ojierative Movement 
should foster such vile practices. The sooner they are done with the better. 

The most simple remedy I am going to propose is as follows : — 

The rural societies usually prepare an estimate of nil the a^w^eis of a borrowing 
member at the time of advancing loan to him whereby the Ixirrov ing capacity of that 
member is determined and the loan is advanced accordingly. Besides there are the 
sureties who declare the solvency of tiu' borrowing memlx^r. I shall now illustrate 
how’ the sureties art? duped. The borrower disposes of his property and stands penni- 
less at the time of repayment of the loan. Of course abundant precautions regarding 
the character are taken before admitting to membfTHhip. But as money is at the 
root of all evil, many supposed honest members expose their wickedness afterwards. 
In such a case, the ass<?t8 which determine the borrowing capacity of a member should 
be treated as already mortgag(?d to the society till redeemed. This should bo made a 
clear po vision in the Act. Then there will not bt^ the least inducement to the borrow'cr 
either to deceive the iureties or tiie society or tho financing bank. When the borrow- 
ing member thus df>ceivcs the sureties, they will in their turn learn hf)W to escape 
from liability and so ultinuitoly tho financing bank will suffer. In this W'liy, such 
practices will affect the whole system of the Co-operative Movement. 

Well, now, such a provision might evoke a serious objection and that is this. 
Occasions may arise and often do arise when a member has to meet unforeseen difficulties. 
In cases of financial stress, the member might be in fresh need of money. lically in su<di 
a case it would bo entirely inequitous and unjust to bind him hand and foot. The 
sboiety of which he is a member cannot certainly meet recurrent and unforeseen needs of 
its members. Piinct?ial repayment which is the essence of co-operative finance might 
become impossible. 8o it would be wffiolly unjustifiable to chokt^ tho resources of the 
members. In case of such real needs he should not bt> prohibited borrow" elsewhere 
on tho security of his assets. But the restriction that the borrowing meml>er should 
take previous permission of the managing committee before he pledges his assets else- 
where should bo imposed. If, however, he wilfully or negligently fails to take the 
permission, the assets which had formerly determined his borrowing capacity should be 
deemed as already mortgaged to the society. 

Thes lending society should have a charge on the assets of a borrower in case of 
alienation by sale or mortgage of his assets. 

The local aowcar or a joint stock company may raise a serious objection to such a safe- 
guard by the co-operative societies, ^.rbough the functions of a co-operative society and 
a viUajfe ^tocar are roughly the same as regards tho lending of money, there is a wide 
gulf of difierence between the motives of the two. If the one is interested in the 
economic uplift of the members, the other is concerned with exploiting money by 
uttoriouB rates of interest. If one is rather humanitarian in its intentions, the other is 

S. Kulkarni. 
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full ^ selfish intentions. Wheit? is the injuBtice if the former is protected *by special 
proviBions ? Unfortunately, however, the Co-operative Societies Act did not think that 
unlimited liability carried with it any obligation against alienation. But if a member 
having pledged his unlimited liability to the society proceeds to encumber or dispose of 
his material possessions, what becomes of the security he offered to depositors and 
the financing bank ? 

Another point I deem as important is as regards execution proceedings of awards 
passed by arbitrators and oiders passed by liquidators. I think it a very 
important thing. I shall first state what is the present procedure of execution. Under 
the Co-operative Societies Act VIT of 1925 awards passtal by the arbitrators and orders 
of the liquidators are executed by revenue authorities and recovered as arrears of land 
revenue. I have nothing to say on claiiBc (u), S. 59. During tlie process of execution 
under the Land Revenue Code under clause (^9 of S. 59 of the Act, the land is often put 
to sale outright. 1’here is no provision in the Land Revenue Code for lease auction as 
provided for Civil Court decrees and such a procedure will bring disastrous results on 
the poor ryol. So, in spite of the enormous facilities afforded to the ryot by the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act, he i.s ofttm ruined by such a procedure. The lease auction 
should be immediately provided for. And 1 Ixdiove that will go a long way in contribut- 
ing a substantial benefit to the poor ryot. No doubt the defaulting ryol has no right to 
claim mercy at this stage, b\it the lo.ss will however bt^ too mvuih and the sale of 
land moans a jxuruanent injury to the ryot>. Often the loss of land means the 
extermination of his principal resourcea for maintenance. 8o I emphatically say that a 
provision for lease) auction will prove a lasting boon to the ryol. tTOvemment in the 
Resolution No. 1578, dated the 9th March 1916, .rudicial Depart-mont, have provided for 
lease auction in recovering the decretal amount passed by the Civil Court decrees. 1 
propose that the Government Resolution should V )0 reconsidered and be made applicable 
to the execution of awards under the Land Revenue Code. 


Oral Evidence. 

14941. Thd Chtinn.au : Mr. Kulkarni, y»>u arc Disiiict Honorary Organizer of 
Co-oporativ'o Societies, Gadag ? — 

14942. You are also a landholder ? — Yes. * 

14943. What assessment do you pay ? — I pay Rs. 150. 

14944. Do you cultivate your lands yourself or through paid labour ? — 1 cultivate 
my lands through hired labour. 

14945. How miarh cash have you to spend per aero ?~-For dry crop such as cotton or 
groundnut, it would come to Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 including the cost of good manure at 
the rate of 3 rupees per cart. 

14946. Have you also hagayat land ? — Yes. 

14947. What do you grow on bagayat land ? — Sugarcajie and chillies. 

14948. How much do they cost yon ? — Last year my expenses were Rs. 700 for two 
acres— one acre of sugarcane and one acre of chillies. 

14049, Suppose a cultivator has his own bullocks and works with his own hands and 
has a email holding which he can cultivate himself, how much money would he require 
for dry crop ? — Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 for 10 to 16 acres. 
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l4fl^50. But some people tell us that the cultivator requires very little for agriculttlTi^ 
exponsoB, but that ho may require something for maintenance ? — If capital is invested 
in agriculture he will earn more, otherwise not. 

14951. How long have you l>eon Honorar 3 '' Organizer ? — For the last 22 years, 

14962. How many societies are in yf>ur charge ? -91 societies. 

14963. JJo you think the Movement is prognvssing ? — -So far as my taluka is 
ooncemod, it is progressing. 

14964. Are members sufficiently finane(‘d ?- -For current agricultural needs they are 
sufficiently financed. 

14956. Do they require money f<»r other ])urposo8 ? — Yes ; for debt redemption and 
for marriages, etc. 

14966, Where do they go and get money now for marriages ? — They have to depend 
upon local eov^rnrs, 

14967. Do they go to ftowcar/* for current agrieultiiral needs ? — No. 

14958. Is this the case with all the societies ? — In some of the best managed societies 
the memlKjrs are adequately financ(‘d for their current agricultural purposes. 

14969. We have b<*(m told just now that many of the secretaries are not properly 
trained, they cannot projierly prepare normal credit stalcmonts and these statements 
are too elaborate. Do you agree with this vu'w ? — No. 

14960. Do your secretaries find dilUculty' in preparing them ?- They arc 

preparing them satisfactorily. 

14963. Have you any supervising unions ? — Yes. 

14962. Are tb<>y working well ? - Y<\s. 

14963. Does it take a long time for the loan app}i{•ation‘^ to bt' sanctioned ?— As far 
as my taluka is concerned, the societies aie adi'quately and jiromptly financed. 

14964. Who finances them ? — The Karnatak l^ank. 

14965. They have branches ? — Yes. 

14966. Does the branch office sanc’t ion loan.s ? - F^p to Ks. 6,000 the branch office 
will sp-nction, and over and alaive this figure applications wilt go to the head office. 

14967. Wo hear you have made some investigdtion in Ilulkoti with Professor Beri or 
independently ? — Yes, independently. 

14968. Have you completed the enquiry ? — Yes, T have submitted it to the Assistant 
Registrar and I do not know what became of it. 

19969. When was this enquiry held ? — In 1927. 

14970. Have you acted as an arbitrator ? — Yes. 

14971. You i-efer to two points in your note. One is about the surety suffering 
for the defalcations of members. How many cases happen like this ? — It is even less 
than 1 per cent, of the total number of loans advanced to members. This happened 
in 1928, but I brought this to the notice of the Committee so that we may have a safe- 
guards ^ No doubt we are taking abundant precautions, but still money is such a bad 
thing ; and if a member has some unforeseen expenditure or marriage expenses he haa 
to go to a sotocur, he mortgages all his property and thus becomes helpless later on. 

Mr Kulkorni, 
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When be trifc>« to cheat one of his brother villftgeis, is there no aocial opinion 
in the village to prevent him from doing so ? — There is. 

1497, ‘h Do you think any special legislation is nei'essary ? — Though this may cause 
dk^urbanoes in the future so far as the movement of lending of eo-operative societies 
is concerned, thert‘ is no objection to have legislation, 

14974. You want all his prtiperlies to be made inalienable ? — No. A borrower may 
go to a sowcar if he wants extra money. 1 do not object to his doing so, but the chief 
thing is that he should inform the eominittee of his intention to do so and if the com- 
mittee declines to give any more loan, in that ease he may mortgage his property to 
a sowcar, I have no objcdion in t hat ease. 

14975. You make a second suggestion thal vhen a man's land is put up for sale, 
it Should not be sold outright ?— Ves ; "oeeaiise lu' Civil (‘ourl decrees which fall under 
the Civil Procedure Code are <‘xeculed by liolding lease auctions if the debtor is 
an agriculturist. 

14976. Can this not 1 k> done uiuh'r ilu' dei Tet's i)assed by an arbitrator ? — The 
arbitrator passes an award. In (‘xecution o: it there are two (juesi ons. In one c*a80 
it is S(‘nt to the Civil Court and in ihe other (‘asi^ aetaud iig to the r<H'ent At;: it is to be 
executed by the revenue authoritii's and when tlH' rev( nue aulhoi'iiies ueli as the warn- 
latdwr or the tnahalJcari exei-ute such an awa'd it is na'uraliy doTU' under the provisions 
of the Land Hi vt inu‘ Code. There is no r;l)j(‘etion to tin ir doing so. Tliere is one 
Gov^crument Resolution fromtiic Judicial Department No. 1578 of th March 1916 and 
if this Resolution is rei on.^ide lal and modifit'd and its ynivili gt'S are applied to the 
auet'on sale under the Land Revenue Code, this will remedy mai or . 

14977. Mr, Bvrkfi y : Wliat is ihe local lending rate of intcied chaiged by sotvears ? 

It is 12 per cent. 

14078. la that the maximum ?•— Tlie maxim uin is 18 per ('{git. 

14979. Do you think that if tJic Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Atd wme repealed, 
it is possible that the rate of interest will go down ? Tins is what some witnt^sses have 
said, and from yuiir ex]>('iicne(^ can you say that it will go dr)wn if the Act were 
repealed ? — No. I have not made any .special study of the Act. 

14980. Do you thii\k if more facilities are givein to soivcurs for recovery of debts, 
the rate of interest w ill go down ? — Tf there is no control over a Moirmrs handing business, 
who can .say that it will. When there is no system, I cannot .say anything definitely 
now. 

(The witness withiirc^w.) 

Mr. NILAPPA SHIVAPPA DODDAMANI of Mantani, Taluka 
Karajgi^ District Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Questiok 1. — There are not many (sufficient) credit facilities. 

A. — They borrow loans. 

B. — Do the work by borrowing loans. 

C. — Do. do. 

The pbese 2 ?t methods of borrowiko. — ^T hey borrow from dalais (commission 
agents), sowcar a and co-operative credit societies. 
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Thk katbs of rNTBRKST AT PBESEKT OBi’AFKiEo . — J2 to 18 per cent, per annum at 
the dakUs, 12 to 18 per <5ent. at the »<nvcars. In co-oj>erativc societies the rate Varies 
from 9| to per cent. 

The pkriods for which thk loaks are oivkn. — 6 months to one year at the dcMe, 
1 to 2 years at the st)cietioSr up to 3 years at the Howcarn art* the ordinary periods 
obtaining here. 

Dalaes’ conditions. — ^They lay it down as a condition of the loans that the 
borrower shall s<3ll his produce through them and get the boiTower to sign on their 
cash book or else they get the borrower to pass to them promissory notes. 

The rowcars' conditions. — Bonds, mortgage or conditional sale of landed or house 
property, pledge of ornaments, jiromissory not<‘s or yad'ts are executed by 
borrowers to the sowcars. 

SooiETiKa’ CONDITIONS. — Tho eo-operative <*rodit societies working in some villages 
give some amounts on personal security by getting a bojid on eondition that the loan 
shall bo repaid with interest (aft(?r a fixed pc^riod or in some fixed instalments). 

iNETITUTrONS OTHER TUAN Gov KHNMENr AND CO-OPERATTVE BaNKS. — They do llOt 
take any part. Even (the (’lovernmont and co-opf^rative banks) tho two types of 
institutions abovenamed help the agricultural industry only to a small extent and do 
not help it adequately. 

The defects in jhe present system of sowcars' itnancr. — As the mortgage .and 
the eonditional sale deeds are got passed for amounts higher than those actually 
advanoed, the expenses incuiTed on account of stamp duty and registration fees 
increase and oven if tho sowcara" debt repaid is tho actual amount and the uitcrest 
accrued, the higher ratos charged by tho awvc^trs and tho alH)vt>naiu(H3 expenses (stamp 
duty and registration fees, etc.) involve heavy cost to the cultivator. 

The DEFKOi’S in the dalal’s system. — As tho farmer has not only higher rate of 
interest to pay but also to sell his produce through the (credit providing) dakil, he has 
to suffer loss. 

The defects of Co -opera tivk Societies. — They do not provide agriculturists with 
(adequate and timely) proj>er financial facilities and even then if there is default made in 

■If 

payrhent, the agriculturist has to pay penal interest at compound rates. 

The ways of improvou^ matters. — ^The Govenirnent should establish big banks, 
exempt (agricultural finance from) stamp duty and registration fees and provide 
agriculturists with funds at low rates of interest. 

Question 2. — The methods of markbtino produce adoi>i’ed by cultivators who 
take their peoduok to the market. — The farmei'8 sell their produce to merchants on 
the spot (field or village) or at market places through daJah (commission agents) and 
to a small extent now-a-days at the market place through co-operative sale sc)cieties. 

What method of marketing will benefit the culitvators. — Pooling together on 
a large soale and selling through co-operative sale societies will be beneficial to 
agriculturists, and if some of the societies now in existence give loans to cultivators in 
cash and in the form of seed and if more such societies are established and better prices 
are obtained for agricultural produce it will be profitable. 

The PA3MPIE8 THAT TAKE PART IN THE DISPOSAL OF CULTIVATORS’ PRODUCE. — ^Th© 
banks take interest antf the aowextrs also take interest and comm ssion on sales and the 
merchants make profits. 

Jfr. Skivappa Doddamani, 
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JlttoDIT FAOn.rriES available to AOEIcaLTrBISTti DtJRINO MABKETIKG. — The oultiva- 
tors have to borrow' as a}K)ve either by mortgaj^ng their asaeta or borrow half the value 
of their produce on the security of goods deposited with them (the selling agencies). 

The improvement necessary in the system. — When the cultivators’ crops are 
ready for harv'cst, the sale societies should extend to the cultivators finance at low rates 
according to the area under (different) crops sufficient for harvesting the crops and 
carrying them to the market (for sale). 

The system obtaining in the U. S. of America, — It is possible to introduce the 
system of licensed warehouses in this province. The State, however, should extend its 
helping hand in this matter. 

OoESTioN ,3. — The valx^mton ok i.anos per Af jiE IN oiTR Dharwae district.— 
Black soil free from weeds Its. 400, if there arc weeds in the black soil area Ks. 3(K). 
Madikat land free of W'eeds Hs. 3(K> to Ks. 400 , rod soil mixed with sand Rs. 2(K). 
Mardi hill .side land which is in low-lying region Rs. 100, too much billy mixed with 
stones Ra. 25 to Rs. 50. 

Note , — These prices stated are for lands situated in small villages. If the lands are 
situated near railway stations and near big towns the prices obtained are from H to 
2 times the above q\iotcd values. 

A. — forfeiture or sale of land for defaulting payment of land revenue is rare in 

our side. 

B. — There is a possibility that lands sold under the decree of a civil court will bear 

lower prices than when sold by private treaty. 

C. — The prices f>er acre quoted above are for sale of lands by private treaty. 

Question 4. — Government and j(it ituini lands can be mortgaged. Other iimms such 
as service inains and other lands (like lands given for occupation under restricted tenure) 
cannot, hoAFever, l>e freely mortgaged. On our side there are no credit institutions which 
advance long-term loans on easy terms to agriculturists (landholders) on the security of 
mortgage of land. Such institutions should be established. 

If the debtors fail to pay up the instalm' nts, the bank which has the land mortgaged 
to it should instead of selling the land outright, keep intact the bon’owers’ right 
to redeem the debt and in the iiicanw hilo should take possession of the property 
mortgaged and lease it out to others till the debt is repaid. 

Question 5. — The total indebtedness of any village, division or district on our side 
cannot be definitely ascertained by us. The village oflBoers of each village can give 
information on the point. 

The total indebtedness of my village, Mantagani, taluka Karajgi, district Dharwar 
is about Rs. 50»000. 

The debt secured against mortgage or conditional sale of land and houses is 
Rs. 16,000. 

Rb. 10,000 secured against pledge of ornaments. 

Rs. 10,000 borrowed on condition of selling produce through the creditor. 

Rs. 10,000 borrowed on promissory notes and yadis, 

Rs. 6,000 borrowed on personal credit without any acknowledgment in writing 
thus the total debt comes to Rs. 50,000. 
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V The total population o * the village is 650. The total area of the land is 1,300 acres^ 
and assessment Rs. 1,920. 

The cultivators of this village, moreover, cultivate about 500 acres of land in 
the adjoining villages. This is a village solely dependent on agriculture. 

The causes of debt are mixed and consist of the various causes enumerated in 
question 5. 

The agencies to whom the debts are dcte.— Co-operative (credit) societies and 
professional money-lenders. 

The bates of interest on these debts.— As descril^ed in reply to question 1, 
simple interest is calculated from I to 3 years. 

The methods of recovering der’is. — If the l>orrower does not repay within the 
stipulated jieriod, the civil (?ourt decree j.s obtained and debt recovered by execution of the 
said decree. As the execution proceedings result in the passing of lands from the agricul- 
turists to sowcarSi the cultivators are tunied into tenants and the zest to cultivate 
carefully the lands and to produ(‘e more is lost mnong the cultivators. 

Question 6. — There are no small cottage or aubsidinry industries alongside agriculture 
on our side. It is possible to develop the dairying operations, carding and spinning 
of cotton by hand and to carry on c('rtain operations in coimoction with unshelled 
groimdnut here. If the (uiltivators over here ar<^ tauglit to stop selJing the raw produce 
grown in the tracts and furtlser if tlH\y are taught to (‘firry on certain operations to 
convert this raw produce into finished products as far fis possible to enable them to 
obtain better prices, and if the cultivators are j>ro\'idod with tlie moans of carrying 
on these operations and taught to use them, the time now spent without oni})1oyment 
by the cultivators will be well utilised and lead to their (‘conoinic advfintagc. 

Question 7. — The Co-operative Movement in our district has not so far Ix^n able 
to provide the legitimate ert'dit re(]uiremeDts of agricultural industry and of the small 
trader and industry. 

8KCTfON 11. 

Tlwsre is to some extent the practice of indigenous lianktus insisting on borrowers |p 
take the loans in kind sold by them and further to insist on the repayments being made 
by sale of (goods or) produce through them. 

The rates now given by cultivators to mwears varies from 12 to IS per cent. 

If these rates are reduced, tlm agriiuilturists will bt^ benc^fited, their income will increase 
and they will be able to eth'ct improvements (on their lands). 

Question 8.’ — If the State enjoins on a definite syslc'tn to bo followed by the sowcurs, 
the agricultural industry will be benefited. 

The defects in the present system adopted by sourar^ are : “ to charge higher rates 
of interest and to take bonds for higher amounts than those actually borrowed.” Even 
if the sowcara take back only the actual amount lent out by them with interest, the 
increased expenses on account of stamp duty and registration fees have to be borne by 
the borrowing cultivator. 

Question 9. — If the souKors are to be rendered useful credit agencies for providing 
cultivators wdth loans, they should be made to feel that the loans advanced by them 
on security of iHomissory notes and ordinary’* yadis will be safe or secure in law. 
Legislation should be enforced reducing the rate of interest on loans. 

Mfn NUapfa Shivappa DoMnmani, 
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iSvinnmrtf of Oral Eridenve in Katiarese,? 

1 am a laiidhoidei owning 70 acres. 1 am paying K.s. 100 as land revenue assessment. 
I cultivate my owii lands. Also I lease the lands of others. I have paid labourers. 
Sometimes I myself cultivate my lands. I am from the transition tract. The cost of 
cultivation for five acres would come to Ks. 100. I say that unleas money is 8j>ent, miieh 
profit cannot bo made out of the land. I have to manure to a great extent. In the ease 
of a small euHivator, he would not require so much money because he has hia wife and 
children to do labour. The net cash he will require will bt' Hs. 50. The important crops 
in my tract are cotton and groundnut. I sell my produce through the Havori (V>tton Sale 
Society. The other people in iny village used to go to dulals up to the last year because 
they had taken loans from them. They say that this yeai* they will go to the Sale Soeioty . 
The society in my village does not finance members jwlequately because it is working on a 
small scale. People therefore have to borrow from outj^ide also. This year my sotuety 
has already borrowed Ks. 10,0dh and a certain area has been reserved for the Cotton Sale 
Society. The loan is taken from them on condition that the ero]) grown in this area will 
ho sold through them. Theie are no factions in my society. There might be some 
factions in the surrounding societies, but T do not know about them. In my village there 
ai*e something like big cultivators. In the figures I have given about indebtedness, 
I have used my imagination to a certain extent. I have ascertained from these 20 big 
cultivators as to what w<»iild Vxi the amount of indebtedness of my village, as a result 
of which I have given those figures. I kn(>w the state of affairs of those 20 big 
cultivators. 

Even thoxigh I take lands on h^ase, this kind of business is not romnnorativo to me 
liecause the lease r(‘nt has Ix^eome very high. I did not take lands on lease recently. 
When the price for cotton w^is Its. 400 or Hs. 500, at that time 1 ront(al on lease some 
lands. So that period is still running. Though tho price of the land has gone down, the 
lease rent has not gone down and there is a great compid/ition amongst cultivators. If 
the sale society were to give adequate finance to cultivators, it will stop cultivators from 
going to dalcUs. The daldls do not advance much, hut what they do is they advance at 
the time when money is needed by eultivators. In the ease of cotton or any other crop, 
generally they advance double the amount of asaes.snient. This is on condition that the 
crop should be sold through him. It is ixissible for (-ultivators to sell their crop through 
cotton sale societies if they do the same thing as dalals do provided tho cultivators are 
redeemed of their old debts. Even if a sale soeioty gives us double the amount of 
assessment, and if we do not get money for other purposes we will have to go to dalah. 

As ordinary village societies are not in a position to give loans for redemption of old 
debts, I suggest that Government should establish big hanks in villages for this purpose. 
If arrangements are made to finance cultivators through a sale society or some such 
institution connected with it, then there is no necessity for big banks in villages. I want 
long-term loans at a low rate of interest. If sowcars also reduce their rate of interest it 
will be beneficial to agriculturists. Legislation is necessary if there is a possibility of 
the rate of interest being reduced. Also I want legislation for shroffs to regulate their 
accounts, 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Thri Committee then adjovrned till 77 «,#/>. on Monday, the 17th Vehruary W30, 

mo Y 106 — 84 
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Monday, February 17th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Madan. C.T.E., I.C.S. {Ohuirman). 
Mr. B. S. Kamat. | Mr. V. J.. Mkhta, 

Mr. K. V. Masani {SecrHary). 


Mr. D. K. GUNJIKAR^ B.Com., Manager of the Southern 
Maratha Urban Co-operative Bank^ Ltd., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.— Whoi-e rural co-OY»erative Bo<*ieties exist, the agriculturist usually puts 
iu an application stating the reason for which a loan is recpiired and obtains the money 
from the society, but it has been invariably fotind that the credit afforded by the co- 
operative societies is not enough and in many eases even dilatory. The delay is caused 
sometimes by his own mistake in preparing the normal credit statement ; sometime 
by the delay in the office of the officers wh{> usually scrutinise them and also sometimes 
by the financing. agents. Primary socMoties do not possess their own funds. They 
usually borrow from the district central agency btit as obtaining of ciiodit from the 
central financing agency means delay, the agriculturist u.snally borrow fn>m the 
village money-lender who affords him the necessary funds even at the shortest notice. 
When ho gets the loan from the society instead of utifising it towards the repay- 
ment of temporary liability be has created, he uses this amount also for his 
current needs. And at the harvest time the money-lender usually recovers his loans with 
interest. But the reeoverioH of the societies suffer Ixjcause the agriculturist is afraid 
that the society may not advance him again that year as there is already a burden 
whereas as he knows that the village money-lender will advapt^e him again as long as he 
pays his interest regularly. 

For capital expenditure he iisually borrows from the co-o})eraiive society to which he 
belongs and such loans are usually spread from about 5 to 7 years^ Sometimes he 
has also recourse to taccari. The rates of interest charged in villages varies according to 
the nature of the amount, time and security given. The smaller the amount and the 
•horter the period, the rate of interest is heavier. It usually varies from 18 to sometimes 
•Ten 50 per cent. Even on the security of gold for small loans of about Rs. 20 or there- 
about, the rate of interest charged is about 25 per cent, and usually for bigger amounts 
the seotority given is land or house. In such cases the interest charged varies from 18 to 
24. But owing to the existence of the Dekkhan Agrioultnrists’ Relief Act, the money- 
lender is afraid that his capital will be locked up for a long time in the event of a dispute 
and hence Ke usually gets the loan bond for double the amount advanced. If the loan 
hi repaid regularly and satisfactorily, well and good. If not, the borrower has to pay 
double '^e amount and interest at double the stipulated rate, 

Ounfifpar* 
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far the taccavi Government plays absolutely no part in agricultural hnauee. 
The awe may be said about the Imperial Bank of litdia and the big joint stock banks. . 
But the co-operative banks and societies play an important part- in financing the agri- 
oultUrist during the period of cultivation ; but if it Ir‘ possible to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the help rendered to the agriculturist for his expenses of cultivation by the 
co-operative agencies on the one hand and by the professional money-lenders and dealers 
on the other hand« 1 am sure that the figure of the second tyi>e will be immensely larger 
than the first. The reasons for this may in short lie stated as follows 

(o) Quickness, (b) iSecrecy, and (c) Human element. These qualities do not exist in 
corporate bodies, much less in <;o-oj>erative societies. 

One way of arriving the total amount of capital required for the various purposes would 
be as follows 

(a) For costs of cultivation. — 

Preparing statistics about the t(.»tai cultivated area for each kind of crop in the district. 
This varies year by year ; but variation can be eliminated by taking the average 
figures of last ten yemrs and multiplying it by the average cost of cultivation per unit 
for each kind f)f crop as supplied by the Agricultural Departments in their bulletins or 
by the cost account kept by the various demonstration farms. This may be a theore- 
tical estimation, but in my opinion this would be the most reliable one. 

(6) For capital and permanent improvement and for old debt redemption. — The onlj*^ 
way of arriving at an estimation of the total amount of capital required for these would 
Ihi to call for permanent improvement si hemes and old debt redemption schemes from 
each villages in the distrii t and thus getting the total un\ount required for each schemes. 

At present there is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies, the only way of 
improvement would l>c for the Govmiiment to sic»p advancing the tarravi directly to the 
agriculturists and distributing the same through the eo-opt‘ratlv(^ societies only on their 
recommendations. Such societies may be insisted to maintain qualilied staff for 
scrutiny of such schemes, and they may be. allowed a fair margin to mi'ct o\it these 
expenses and leave them a reasi>nable {profit. 

QriJSTloJi 2.- -The foreign trade of India is in tht‘ hands of a few big exporting houses 
w'ith their head oflices outside India and thus they ar<^ able to secure the tinaiiciaJ ba<?kiiig 
of the International Money Market. They can also discount their doi umcutary bills, 
with the lo<‘al banks. No s\u*h established facilities exist for the internal trade of 
a distributary natuie. For internal remittance the i xisting facilities to-day are : — 
brancbt?s of the Imjierial Bank of India and other joint stock banks, post ofiices, co- 
operative banks and shroffs dealing in kundis. The cO' 0 |H‘rative banks are doing 
a fair amount of internal remittance business. In this coniua tiim, 1 would like to put 
the following suggestion.s before the Committee : — 

At present wherever tht' branches of Imperial Bank of India exist, all treasury work 
of that place is entrusted to them. In the same way I suggest that the present accounts 
departments and treasury work of each district and ialum should be separated from 
the control of the (collector and his subordinates and the work entrusted to the local 
Iwanohes of the future Central Bank of India. What I mean is, the present treasury 
work of each uSktka and district should l)e handed over to the branches of the Central 
Bank, t.e., each taluka, and district must necessarily have a branch of the Central Bank 
and besides doing the Govemment treasury work should also work as the balancing 
and clearing agent for that taluka and district. They should have powers to advance 
and receive de|K>ait8 from the recognised bankers only in their jurimliction and free 
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cloti-ranoc of choqueH and drafts fur outaide branches should be niado possible. J'or 
this purpose district, Proviticial and Imperial clearances shoild l>o separately established 
under the control of th(^ Central Bank. This will not only materially help mtemal 
remittances but also accelerate the mobilisation of money from place to place. Thoi^h 
this may seem fantastic, I am sure that unless some arrangement on this bno is cstablishetl 
on an all- India basis, the linking development in India will be much hindered. 

And for the more extensive use of bills I have to suggest that the forms of different 
types of bills should be standardised and printed in all the vernaculars, and it should 
be made compulsory by a statute that all sorts of bills must conform with these standard 
forms and in case where they do not (conform, they shotild bo declared null and void. 
This arrangement will not only familiarise people with forms of the bills but will also 
eliminate local (Histoms which pc^ople of another part may not be able to know and under- 
stand. Coupled with this, if substantial reduction in stamp duty on bills is granted, 
I am sure the use of bills will much popularised just as was the case with cheques. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act should also be translated into the various vernaculars 
and also the various forms of lu^gotiable instruments. This will ffiniiliarisc these forms 
among the illiterate class and popularise, tlu^ir use. 

There are vast possibilities of ojMU'ating lioeusod warehouses but t hese should be built 
by Oovernment and leased out to the kauil, c«uitral and urban eo-op<)rative banks and 
the business done through those banks. 

Just as the Provincial Bank acte as tlu> Apex Bank for all credit institutions, 
I would suggest the formation of ai)ex institutions for non-credit soideties also, /.c., 
a Provincdal Sale Society, a Provincial Purchase Society and a Provincial Weavers’ 
Society, etc., to which each society of its typo in the province must be affiliated, 
it should also 1 k' Tyisde compulsory' on the credit societies to get themselves 
affiliated to these non-credit institutions of their division nnd it slmuld also be 
made (iompulsory on the mcmlK^rs of the credit institutions to sell their produce through 
the non-credit societies to which their own soiueties are affiliated. On the slightest 
evasion of this rule all future credit mxist be stopped and the loans already granted must 
be recovered immediately. The chief problem in co-operatitui to-day is to teach members 
loyal(;y and unless wo ad<jpt very stringent measures, they will not Ije taught. The 
I'eaaon why many of our sale and produce soiueties are languishing is in my opinion 
the want of proper connection and representation in the biggeu jjroviiicial markets and 
the above suggestion will eliminate this weakness. 

SECTION 11. 

Question 2 . — Postal cash eertilicHtes are very popular in these parts among 
the middle (dass people, and the rate of interest is fair. 1 do not think that there is 
any competition in any way with the local banking institutions with regard to these 
certificates and I have nothing to say against them. 

Question 3. — With regard to tlie facilities to bcj exteuded to small investors in 
(Jovornment secnirities, I M’#uld suggest the printing of securities of smaller denomi- 
nations — say of the size of an old hundred rupee note, — of three types Ks. 10, 25, and 50. 
These may also be printed in all the local vernaculars of India to familiarise and popu- 
larise them among the provincial vernacular people. And to facilitate their purchase 
and sales, ear»h branch of the future Central Bank of India should be allowed to 
issue them and also to act os a branch of the Public Debt Office. This work should 
be tindert^ken free of costs, 

Mr. I), ikl. Oanjikar, 
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^{^bitSTioK 4. — ^After the al>olition of the stamp duty on cheques the cheque habit 
is ^*3'’ steadily growing and even petty merchants of local town art> takeing to thorn. 
In this connection I would like to refer the Committee to my answer to Question No, 2. 

Qujbstion 4 a. — To-day, when a purchaser wants to cxa mine the title-deeds al>out landeil 
property which he intends to puitjhase, ht^ has to go to the village officer under whose 
jurisdiction the property lies, come back again to the sub-registratiOn crentrc and get 
the purchase deed registered there. This may take alsiut a week of his time. At)cl after 
its registration the particular village officers concerned are informed by the registration 
officer about their transfer in the title of the property' who then register those cdiaug(‘s 
in their books. This takes anything fn>m one month to thiw months and even then 1 
have known cases where the fresh charges (treated on the property have not Ix'en registered 
in the books of the viDago officers for nearly six years. When they are registered say 
after a month or two the field is still clear for dishonest sellers to create other charges on 
tha property beca\ise for nearly about more than a month the proj^erty registci* of villagfv 
officers show the clear record. To eliminate all these troubh‘s and to facilitate the 
examination of the lU'c.ord of Hights and title of ownership regarding landed ])ro{Kvrty 
1 suggest that ledger accounts of eat-h individual survey numl>er as well as their pot-hisd 
numbers should bo maintained by the registration officers themselves under wh(»sc juris- 
diction the properties in question (*ome. And joinder of one pro|xuty in the jurisdiction 
of one registration officer witli another in another jurisdiction should not be allowed 
unless the officer in charge of otheV Registration Division sends a (certified copy of th<‘ 
ledger account of the property in question. It should also be incnimbent upon such 
registration officer not to issue such <!ertificHt.es unless he hears from the officer about 
the fate of the certificate which he has alrea<ly seid. Such certificates should be* issued 
only when required by registrati(»n ofiicers and for a nominal fees. This will save a lot 
of wony and expiuise for b<»th purerhaser and seller and also coucoutratc very valuable 
information at just the place where it is necessary. ^ 

1 hope sc^rious attention w ill be paid to tins very practical suggestion and some arrange- 
ments on these lines establishc^d in the near future. 

The working capital of tin* proposed mortgage bank should Iw*; derived largely f)om 
long-dated del>euture bonds and if the need for further money is felt, from (Jentral and 
Urban Co-ofx*rative Institutions who should 1 m^ allowed to deposit money on a certain 
fixed scale and in proportion to their share capital })lu8 the reserve fund and the amount 
of their uninvested funds. And even after th(‘sc two conditions if money is still required 
long-term deposits from 5 to 10 years may l)e called for. Hut in mv opinion this may 
prove very dear because long-term depositors from 5 to 10 years may demand anything 
from 7 to 9 per cent, j)er annum and if wo allow 2 jMu cent. as the margin, the money will 
reach the borrower ultimately at about 9 to 11 j>er cent. This is very dear money to an 
agriculturist audit will not be of any great help to him. It will also l>c vtuy dangerous 
to grant long-term loans on the strength of sliorf.-term deposits beeaiistj in tlie event of a 
run the bank may find itself in difficulties without there being any possibility of ultimate 
loss. 

It will be enough if such debenture bonds carry (iovemment guarantee about the rate 
of intttrest say at SJ per cent. And to guard against any future loss to (Iovemment, 
Government should have voice in the administration of such banks and they should )>e 
audited by the special auditors of the Co-operative Department. All the moru y raised 
by the sale of debenture bonds should he* handed over to such institutions by the Go vern- 
ment and interest recovered thereon yearly by them. And the banks should be allowed 
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a margin of 2 per cent, to cover the costs of management and the money stiouid 
ultimately rea<jh the borrower at about 7^ per cent. 

Qubstion 7. — At present there is absolutely no connection between the co-operative 
banks and the other banks in the country. An urban bank is linked to the district 
central bank the district central to the Provincial. And* each type of these banks has 
got its own problem of surplus funds. Fortunately many of these urban and central 
banks by Bound and honest management have earned a reputation for steadiness and 
strength and deposits are steadily but surely pouring into them ; and in the absence of 
any local industry they find this money" lying idle on their hand. H^nce up-to-now they 
have had no necessity to seek the help of the other banks. 

SKOTION III. 

Qokstioh 11.— Among the Hrahmins of this part it is compulsory gn the part 
of the paients of the bridegroom to give the bride a certain amount of gold at the time 
of marriage. This varies Troin about 10 tolas to nearly 21X) tolas according to the social 
status of the^ parties. "J'liis locking up of a standard metal is an economic loss to the 
i»ation and a waste. This system is gradually percolating among the other caste and 
even if a rough estimate of the total gold held by the society in form of ornaments is 
made, 1 am sure the figure will surprise ys by its enormity. 

Instead of this gold l>eing held by the society in the shape of ornaments it should be at 
the command of a Central Hanking I nstitutioir In this connectitjn I w(mld like to suggest 
that the future ('ontial Bank of India should authorised to accept gold deposits just 
as the Federal Keserve Bank of .America issues gold certificates; siraultaneously the 
Indian currency should 1 h' based on the gold standard. What T mean is, instead of the 
parents of the bridegroom giving the bride gold ornaments at the time of marriage 
they should deposit tliat imich amount of gold in the nearest local branch of the future 
Central Bank of India ajid take out a receipt in the name of the bride. And such deposits 
should l)e given a fair rate of interest. Bui one of the reasons for giving the bride gold 
ornaments is that it becomes her and is of great help to her in time of disaster. 

There is an element of truth in this statomenf and 1 thei efore suggest that the future 
gold'recoipts issued in the names of women should be given the legal status of Slrce-dhan 
by a statute. This will stop the ocoimmic waste of the gold resources of the nation 
and make them available for national jjurpoacs and also offer a fair return to the de|x>sitors. 

T know it is very diftieult to eliange the social customs and habits of Indian community, 
but this difficulty should not deter us from a lK)ld liiu' of action. Steady ajul intensive 
prt>paganda in its favour may give us surprising rcsult.s, if not now, at least 20 years 
hence and 20 years is not much in the t'coaomie life of a nation. 

Oral Evidence. 

14081 The ChuirtiiUH : Mr. Gunjikar, you are the Manager of the Southern Maratha 
Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. ? — Yes. 

14082. Does your membership consi.st of all classes of pta>ple ? —Yes. 

14982. Is most of your finance given to traders ? — Yes. 

14984. What class of traders and merchants are financed by you ? — Both small as 
well os bigr traders. The dalals consume about 20 per cent, of the total ontstandings, 

14985. Do they lend out to others ? — ^They may l)e doing. 

14986. What is their business ? — Their business is to purchase and sell. 

Mfn D» K, Ou7iJ%kur^ 
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Do they actually purchase and sell ? — Most of them <lo iMith. They do it 
on, their own account and also on account of their custoraerH. 

14988. Do they buy mainly during the busy season ? — Yes. 

14989. You say that the credit given by co-operative societies is not adequate ; are 
you referring to urban areas or rural areas ? — lioth ; but tlie problem is imt so very 
difficult in urban areas as it is in rural areas. 

14990. Why ? — Because there an' <'ertain limits laid down. 

14991. Depending on the credit of the man ? — Yes. 

14992. If the man’s credit is fixed at, say, Rs. 1,000, it means he is not fit to lx>rrow 
more than Ks. 1,000, and be borrows another thousand rupees from the ito'tvcar. Does 
it not come in the way of your recovery ? — If the limit fixed is sufficiently high, he has 
not to borrow outside the society. 

14993. Do you do the same kind of business as joint stock banks do ? — Mostly. 

14994. Do you also do hi/ndi business *i — -Yes. 

14995. Have you any difticuliy about remittan(u> of money ? — Very recently tlie 
treasury" authorities are objecting to our remitting money free. Their contention is 
that we earn (lommission and ask the treasury to work without any (rommission. 

14996. What docs your board think about it ? — Our contention is that the concession 
was given to ua for doing internal remittance work. The matter is under considej'ation. 

14997. Arc the.se hundis that yon buy or sell darsfuini hundiH ? --Mostly. 

14998. Are there any tnudafi hundis ? — Not much : most of those mudaii huudls 
are acH’ommodation bills, so we are rather (thary alKuit doing that business, 

14999. Some of your clients, who have limits fixed, might prefer to deal in these 
nmdaii hvndis rather than take a loan ? -They might; ])ut that does not give us that 
much safety as a loan w'ould, IsM^aust' a. higher amount of h>an is always 8e(Uji*tMl by the 
collateral mortgage of property. 

15000. How mqch of your loan is advaru'ed on mortgage of proixjit-y ? Out of total 
leadings about 60 per cent, is on iiensonal security and out of that about 60 i>er cent, 
is on mortgage of property, becausi' 40 j»er cent, of our total outstandings is on gold. 

15001. Do you sometimes find it difficult to recover this money which is advanced 
on mortgage of property ? Not up tn now ; our overdue last year was less than 16 
per cent. 

15(K)2. Sixteen per cent, is fairly high for an urban bank ? — That is true. 

15003. Have you to sell property sometimes ? — YTiS. 

15(HM. In how’ many cases V — About 5 to 10 p<;r cent, of the total overdiies. 

15005. Is it 5 to 10 per cent, of the property mortgaged ? — Of the topal overdues. 

15006. What percentage would it be on the amount of mortgage ? — Between one and 
two per c'fent. ; but the usual difficulty corners in the court when we have t<3 sell 
the property. W^hen awards are granted by the arbitrator, for execution we go to the 
oivil court and not to the revenue authority. At the time of the execution of awards, 
first a notice is issued and after the execution of the notice the bailiff comes for the first 
and second auction, and it is difficult for the bank to get the full price. 

15007. Has any property been purchased by the bank ? — Yes, 

J5008, How many ? — Three properties. 
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15<X)9. What have you done with the proceeds ? — WV have sold one. We pnrehjMsed 
it at Rs. 4,(KK) and sold it at Rs. 5,400, and ndj listed the hom>wer « aoeount. 

15010. What do yon do with the balance of Rs. 1.400 ? Wc carried it to bad debt 
aocoiint. 

15011. You suggcHt that the future Contra! Bank of India should 1 m? authorised to 
accept gold deposits just as the Federal Reserve Bank of Ameriea issues gold certificates. 
Arc those certificates repayable in bullion or gold coins ?- Bullion or standard coin. 

15012. Do you propose that these deposits should carry interest Yes ; othervust*' 
there is no attraction for kiM^ping those deposits. 

15013. What intercHt would you suggest ? Somewhere Ixdween 5 and 5^ per 

cent. 

15014. Will the gold lie in (rovernment coffers ?— The Oentral Bank may 
utilise it. 

15016. TIh‘ whole of it ? -Yes ; it will be the central reserve fund for the Clovern- 
jnent of India. Tlie cry at pi'esent is that people arc lioarding. 

15010. la it correc't to say that tlu^re is much gold hoarding in this district ? — There 
is as ornaments. 

15017. Is there much of bnlliori buying I do not think so. 

15018. What do pooph^ do whi'o the ])riccs of cotton are high ? — They piirc’hase 
gold and when the pri<'cs arc low^ they sell gold. 

15010. As regard the B(M‘ord of Rights, you want ledger aceemnts to be maintained 
by registration ofticcu’s. H<?W' cun that lie done What I have* suggested is that th(' 
whole' ro<M)rd should Ix' transferred to the registration office. 

15020. Who w ill maintain it ? The staff that is working in the village. 

15021. Yon say thi'it' is no spt'cial staff ? It may lx‘ created, if that is a convenience. 

15022. Do you advama* money against prodiu’c V We hav(^ started it since the last 
two months. 

15023, Is the demand incri'asing ? — Yes. 

15024. Where do you deposit the prodin^e ? In rented godowns. 

15025. Do the pt'ople not keep in their godowuis ? They do. 

16026. Who keeps the wateh ?- -Wc do. 

15027. Who pays for watchmen ? — In cjvse of private godowuis it is the lookput 
of the owner of the godown. We lock it and seal it, and it is practically within the shops 
of merchants themselves. They have their own godowns. There are separate com- 
partments, and one of them is hlled with produce and handed over to us. 

15028. Do you charge 8 per cent, on these advances ? — Yes. 

16029. Do you know what the Imperial Bank charges ? — It all depends on the bank 
rate. The Imperial Bank in Belgaum is charging 6 per cent., so the Belganm Pioneer 
Bank also had to r€>duce their rate to 6 per cent. 

16030. 3fr, V, L. jflehta : Have you experienced any difficulty about this new system 
of making advances against produce and articles in godowns ? — ITp to now we have 
had no difficulty except that of godow ns. 

Jtfr. D. it, Onnjilar, 
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Is it your practice to lend a;ny amount* or is there any itistriotion f— -For the 
pfeient we have put down the limit of ton thousand rupees to one party. 

Ili032, Is it sufficient for the time being? — At least for the time being it is 
suflScient. 

150^. You say that there is no oomj>etition between postal push certificatt'S and 
the urban bank deposits ? — Yes ; that is what I tliink. 

15034. Is that a general feeling amongst the local people here also ? It might be so 
because yours is an established bank, but what about other new' banks ? — I do not think 
even if the |> 08 tal cash oe^rtificates are withdrawn, people will go to newly established 
•banks. It is all a question of eontidenee. 

16035. What do you pay on deposits for years We do not take deposits for 
five years. 

15036. You suggest something alK>ut the issuing of (lovernment securities through 
the proposed Ctmtral Bank of India ? - - Yes. 

16037. In the meantime would you like the lm])orial Bank to undertake this kind 
of business ? — Yes. . 

15038. Does the Imperial Bank not do this kind of business at present 1 am told 
it does the business of purchase and sale of Oovernment securities on account of 
customers. 

15039. That is w'hat a Central Bank can do : it (?annot do anything more. Do you 
mean to suggest that all throughout the year it can go on issuing c.ertihcates for old 
loans ? — What I suggest is tliat the district office of the future Central Bank ought to 
work as the Public Debt Office . 

15040. You suggest that the rate of interest on loans through the land mortgage bank 
might be TJ per cent, after heaving 2 per cent, margin to cover the ctost of management. 
Do you think that would be a fair rate in this district ’—Yes. 

15041. You suggest that the future gold receipts issued in the names of women should 
be given the legal status of Atrpp-divnt by a statute. Do you think that would be 
acceptable to the general }>uhlic ? — It will ; hut it will have to be first taught to the 
X)eople. 

15042. Do you think some propaganda would he necessary ? — Yes. 

15043. Do you allow your clieques to he draw-n in the vernacular and signed in the 
vernacular ? — Yes, w'e do. 

16044. Is there any restriction ? — No. 

15045. Are endorsements also allowed in the vernacular ?— Yes, in Kanarese, or 
in. Marathi if the customer is a Maratha. 

15046. Do you ha ve auy difficulties about these endorsements or verifying of signa- 
tures ? — Sometimes w c have ; and in such cases wc hav^o to call them and get them 
correctly endorsed. 

15047. What is the difficulty ? -R opposing the endorsement is in English G. R. 
Kembhavi ”, the gentleman writes “ Govmd Ramrao Komhhavi 

15048. Is there no difficulty in the verifying of the signatures ? — No; up to now 
W 0 have had no difficulty. 

16049. Mr. Kamai : Have you given any loans to people carrying on small 
industries t — Yes ; we have given loans extending from one year to three years, 

MO Y 106 — 85 
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15050, Againflt what kind of indiwtrios ? — Small soda-water factories, smajl rioa 
plants^ grinding plants. We have also advanced to an ice factory here. 

15051. Do you take any risk in giving such loans as regards the management and 
ilio success of the business ? — WV do. 

15052. How do you safeguard yourself ? — ‘We advance against the mortgage of 
real property. 

15053. Do you think if such small industries rt»quire finance, banks like your Urban 
Bank could help them ? — We can, but we shall have to kt^ep experts in that lino to advise 
UB, because banks are not expert in judging whether a ])articular inrlustry would succeed 
in a particular pla<?e or not. 

1.5054. Would the only method b<' to finainre against gone* actual things wbit'h theise 
people have ? — Yc^s. 

15055. Supjmsing the industry is not in that stage to give you finished articles 
but require finane(‘ in the initial stage, would ytm not Ik" able tt> finance it ? — No. 

!5(t50. That is the real stage when they nHjuirc* finance^ ? 'I'hat is why we want 
an expert who could give us the advist‘ wdiethcr a y>articular iiulustry would succeed 
or not. 

15057. On the stnmgth of sich cxyw'rt's opinion won hi you vcntuic to giv(' such 
loans ? — T think we can. 

15058. Are you financing dahtlH at present ? -Yevs. 

15050. And the dalal in his turn finances the agrieulturist ? Ye's. 

15000. And in addition to the dalal, the agriculturist borrows probably froni the 
village money-lender aiul also from the eo-op<*rative society ? Yes ; and many othc^r 
}>eople Ixisides. 

15f)01. Do you think these multiple agoneii's for hoiTowing an* in the interests of 
the agriculturist ? — No. 

15002. Do you think it would l>e possible to cut out the middleman, this dalaL as 
one more source of borrow ing ? It will, if the Hnanec that is required by tin* agric-ulturist 
is fully met out and at the time he requires. 

1500*1. The dalaJ's business ought to end ordinarily as sooii as lie brings himself in 
totioh with the producer ? - Yes. 

15064. The dalal in this part of tlu; eoiintry is inten^sted mon* as a financier than 
as a (mmmission agent ?- He is a tinaneier In'cause he has to he a commission agent. 
He finan(3es the agnculturi.st during the lK*gjnning of the agricultural season, lauaiuse 
he wants to have a hold on the tuisiomer. 

16065. We have to look at it from the interests of the agriculturist ? It is against 
the interests of the agriculturist. 

15066. And, therefore, if we can stop his borrowings from the dalal, there will be 
no hold of the dalal on the agriculturist ? - No ; when we started financing on agricultural 
produce, there was a grumble in dalah that their business would suffer. W^e had to 
call a committee and explain that w'e would lend not only to the agriculturist but to 
every one who held the pi*oduee. For about two months in the beginning w^e could not 
do an 3 rthing, but after that we have commenced the business. 

15067. Have you an 3 rthing suggest how to eliminate the dalal as financier t Let 
him retnaii^ as a commission agent ? — ^My suggestion would be to co-ordinate the work 

Jtfr. JO. If. (JhmjihoT^ 



^ inJe aocieties and credit societies. There must Ix' an apex sale society which should 
contain in touch witli all the big foreign markets and other sal© societies and their branohes 
ahould be affiliated to the ajH^x sale society- .lust as the credit sotiieties have an apex 
bank, so there should bt* an ajx^x sale society. 

15068. J)o you think that will help in eliminating tlu^e dalah who aio commission 
agents cum tinaneiers ? — Yes. 

(The witness witlidn^w .) 


Rao Saheb V. P. CHAVDI, Gadag. 

* 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QirESTioN 1. - Agriculturists get their loans fn>ni (lovcrnraent (as laccaci)^ from the 
co-operative socit^ties, the village sowcar/i and dulalff in market (;entres. The rates of 
inU^rest on loans arc usually as under : 

Co-op<‘.rative societies . . . . . . 0 t(» 1 1 ptu* cent. 

JJfilal.s . . . . . . 1- to 18 ,, 

N’illage . . . . . . 12 t-o 24 ,, 

Mar war i ... . .. .. 12 to .‘{6 ,, 

In old tiiiu‘s, the village sitwrars used to lend money with the stipulation that the 
borrowtus should std! tluur produce (cotton) at such time at such rates. It has now 
lx‘en much reduced. Some giv(‘ loans on documents and some on mortgage of lands. 

It is not possible to say delinitely as to what amount is needed in this part. In the 
present tinaiicial condition agriculturists had much hamptu’ed in many ways. Their 
di.sad vantage has been magnitied since the advent of the Dekkhan Agrieiilturists" litdief 
Act, as the lender usually takes a bond for double the amount of loan advanced to the 
agriculturist ; this amount with the high rate of iniore.st makes it almost imjKissihlc 
for the borrower to fully re-pay. 

Qu estion 2. Agriculturists on this side' sell mainly cotton, wheat, juar and ground- 
nut. These things aie given to dalMx for direct sale or for skicking. Cotton has been 
ree.cmtly .sold through the sale soemties in these parts. The organisation of cotton sale 
has reached a good stage'. The cereals need marketing facilities. Agriculturists selling 
through sale socictir^s cannot yet approach the outside market, but have to look to th (5 
cxixjrters to ex]>ort the commodities, ff this arrangement comes into force, these 
societies should s('curc much advantage to the agriculturists. The agriculturists cannot, 
however, wait long to recover their realisations. Therefore they need to be financed 
and will l)e benefited if an arrangement be made to do so. 

At present, internal remittances are made by postal money orders, cheques, huudis 
and remittance transfer receipts. Because cheques have not come into much use, 
there is at time.s tnutbJe and inconvenience in reaching money in time and to the proper 
person. Agriculturists should be encouraged to use cheques io a greater extent, 
darshdni and nivdati hundis are in general vogue in sending money outside. These 
two kinds of hundl require that the party should be ascertained. At times money is 
immediately paid in the ease of darshcini hundis. It is the practice to charge commission 
on hundis from the party on whom these are served. Traders can raise money on the 
articles in their possession. Railway receipts also can be used. But there are instances 
of these receipts having been fictitious. Care should be taken against this. 



BusinoM wall ha eficouraged if warehouses are built and if on the articlog depotii^ 
financo is supplied done in the United States of America. Government should 
help in this by providing plots free and offering other conveniences. 

Question 3.— On our side land fetches even upio Ks. 1 ,lH>0 per acre depending on the 
quality of soil and the rainfall. Garden lands fetch maximum price. Other landa 
fetch a lower price. 

Land auctioned for non-payment of assessment fetches lowest price. 

Land auctioned by court dccreej^ brings better price. That bargained in other ways 
brings the best price generally. 

Question 4. — Whenevevr a mortgage -deed is registered, there slioiild Ih^ arrangement 
to send the particulars from the registering office to the village officers to make the 
necessary entries. Also when sale is effect<*d through a (a)ui1 by its decree, etc., infor- 
mation should bc' sent to tlic villagers eonecuned and also Government should be requested 
to supply information to the bi»,nks. If amounts remain uiij)aid, the expense incurred 
in effecting colleetions should Ik; recovered from partitas eoncernc^d as is done in the 
Co-operative Movement. 

Question 5. — It is iiot possible to gauge the* amount of loans of agricult urists and 
‘the sourccH of these loans. 

QrESTiON ff.“ ~in the matter of subsidrary industries such as rice hulling, dairying, 
etc., theses industries to Ik^ taken up nwd the hacking of (government, c.f/., supplying' 
needful grazing land and other plots, (harden eultivation is found to exist in some 
parts of the distriet. But with greater facilities, more gaichm I'ultivation ean 1 h* taken 
up. The proposal of eonstrueting a canal on the Tungabhuclra river needs consideration. 
Agriculturists have generally W'ork in their field for Mie whole yi^ar. There seems little 
time left to them to mind other things. Fur other snuill industries, co-operative 
bodies can offer needful help. I devised a few methods to offer hel]) through the bank 
with which I am connected. These have not proved suecessfui. It s(^ems that nothing 
is possible till jx^ople take to them hone.stly. 

Question 7. — There is an impression that theic is no relation at all between the 
co-operative banks and the Imperial Bank. In tliis district, co-operative banks and 
societies have offered needful lielp to agricull urists. But due to the uneeitainty of 
rain, there is not much progress. With a view' to meeting the difficulties of agriculturists, 
a land mortgage hank lias come int^i existeiu'c in this district. This may help agricul- 
turists considerably, ))i]t the repayment of instalments w ill lU'cessarily depend a good 
deal on good rains. 

Question 8. — 1 think that Government should make some provision to prohibit 
exorbitant rates of interest. If the Acts in vogue in England and in the Punjab have 
beneffU^d the ixrnr people, 1 fully approve their lK‘ing adopted here in oiir Presidency. 

Rao Sahdb V, P. CHAVDI^ Chairman^ Gadag Sale Society^ and 
Mr, V. A. SHETTI, Manager, Gadag Sale Society. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of oral evidence in Marathi,) 

“ The Gadag Hale Society distributes seed ahvays in cash both to meml^ers as well 
w tp non-members, but the rate is a little bit liighcr in the case of non -members. Somo 
^ring their produce to the society for sale and some do not. Gimerally members 
8aheb V, F, Cltavdi 
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borroii|r Juoney irom the soitx'unt. and, therefon% they have to WkG thoir pix>du('e to the 
«iwecair«. Wo advance money only against goods. We have godowns both 0 |>en and 
closed, but they are not suitable for pr<‘8erving the goods for a long time. We ajv con- 
structing some godowns out of our profits every year. We hav'e to pay 8 [xn* cent, at 
present, but if we get loan from Government at, say, 4 jx»r cent., our work will 
be facilitated. We will require about Rs. 50,iH)0. We have not to pay i\\\y rent as they 
are our own godowns. vSome pf'ojde sell their goods in\mediately and some keep them 
in our godowns. We advance money to those who keep gootls in our godowns. We 
borrow money from the central co-operative Ixuik <hiring the season at S jx^r (?ent. which 
ifl too high. We charge Rs. 9-6-0. If we get money at cheap rate, vo will Ix' able to 
advance at cheap rate. 

There is an office of the Imperial Rank but nut a regular branch. Tlu'v advance 
money to agnculturists at 7 to 9 per (X‘nt. 

Our Society does not do any hiindl business ; there is no nec^essity for it. 

We liave a co-operative ginning factory. It is working wcOl. I^/ast year it made a 
net profit of Rs. 4,000. The capital i.s Rs. 17,(M)0. Most of the agritmlturists soil kapm, 
and a few petty merchants bring lint. ’^Fhc (Miltivators sell kapas and not lint, iK'Jcausci 
they are sure that they w'oiild get a Ix^tter rate for their pure knpasy whereas the lint 
is mixed up by merchants, and the (•ultivator.s cannot fetch proper price for piire lint. 
W'Y' may get better ]3ri(‘e for the lint provided the consumers buy directly flora us. If 
there are more ginning factories, ult imately it will pay bc^tter to get kapas ginned and to 
sell lint, bcH'ause there will be less charges for cartage, etc. 

Formerly there wa.s a lioyeott, and our sociedy had difficulties in the lieginniug, but 
now it is working well. We have startexi our ginning fac'tory, and we have in view to 
have a press. In ease there is a boyc-ott again we shall get the kapa» ginned and pressed 
and send it to Bombay direct to eonsumer.s to avoid the boycott. At prestmt the 
consumers buy in auction, and the middlemen purchase our HUjxuior (cotton at liigher 
prices Ixtcausc they mix it with inferior cotton and then sell the wdioU* lot. We sell 
only the improved cotton by auction. 

The question as to wliether holding on is profitable or not dejx?>nds on the market. 
For the last three or four years it has not paid because the market has been gradually 
going down. 

After the boycott in 1927 we sold 8,1MJ0 dokras of cotton, in 1928, 14,090 dokras and 
in 1929, 20,0(X) dokras. 

Our society can take uj) tlie work of grain sale sotiety. 1 do not think th<*re will bt* 
any difficulty in doing that. The agricultun.st is occupied throvighovit the year. Fven 
if there is one crop, he has to carry out impiovtunejit of laud. 

*■ We have tried to finance* small industries, aidisaii societies and weavers' societic^s, 
but they have not been s\i(}C(‘ssful. 

We do not think it is necessary that new^ ginning faotfjries sliould bo opened only 
after obtaining the license. Thert‘ are a good numlx'r of ginning factories in Gadag 
and Hxibli, but, as they combine, the rates charged by them arc high and the ( ultivator 
oannot get the benefit of competition. To break their combination either new ginning 
iactoriee should he started or some law^ should lx?. pa;8sed. At present ginning factories 
ore run by merchants, and the charges of ginning kapas are high. If these factories 
ttie lun on co-operative lines, the agriculturists in the interior will bo benefited. 



W© have startetl a ginning factory to help us in times of omorgoiujy. We 
memlx^rs to gin their cotton there and then sell the lint. It uould l>e better if we har^ 
a pressing factory too. 

As regards tlnct iiat ions in prices of cotton, the tcruhnu y of the market is eloeely 
watch(Kl hy the cultivators in th(‘ interior. During the season w<‘ receive telegraiti^ 
from Bombay, and \\v send post cards every or twice a wei'k. 

The land mortgage bank has Ihmmi recently stai’t<‘d. We e\j>erience difficulties in 
the Ix'ginning. The rate of interest should be h>\\. and tltc pt*nod of instalments for 
repayment siionhl 1h‘ increased. At ])resenf the laml is \Hlued at hundivd times the 
aKsessment, Avhicli is not ('orred. The land .should hi' valued according to the quality 
of soil. Then' is a gicat dihi'n'in'c Ix'tueen the \aluation as at present calculated and 
the market xahie of tlu' land, Isa-ausi' in ti.\ing the assessnuMit no consideration is taken> 
of land improvi'incnf , etc. 

When nu'inlH'rs of tin' cicdit s(Ki(‘ty bring ])roduce t(» the sale society, we recover 
the money on behalf of tin* credit society, l>ut the niernU'rs do not like it, and we cannot, 
tberetore, enfoi'ce it in all caHe^, othiTwisc it might prevt nt incmUos bringing the produce 
to UB. 

(^riu* uitne.'^Ht's uitlulreu.) 

77ic Cof/nnith < Ihi it adjournfd and rt -as,st nihh d at Jidtjtuan an Tnofdat/, tJt^ ISih 

Fvta aanj lUdO, 


Jfao SaheS V. K Ohavdi. 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

AaRiCULTURAL Kacilittrs. — K iiiattce for in this pari nf tlio country is 

obtained mostly from private money- lendprs. I here are co-ofiorati vo societies liere and 
there, but they haidly touch tlie fringe of th<* prohJem (>f sirriciiittjral finance. In 
BelRanm and Salara distriots a^ricnlturt is the main industry and large tracts aiTs 
under cultivation and intensiv<‘ cultivation i.s done. The private money-lenders play 
an important part. M'o make a roujgh estimate (»f eiirrtoit agrienltmal (‘X|>eiiHf*s for each 
of the two districts, it will come to not less than ten to tifteim milljons. This estirDate 
ii? based on the ex^tcrience gained in villages having en-ojM^rative sot ieties. 'I'he 
co-operative societies in IVIgaum rlistricl advance iTunu^y !•> the memlavrs to tlie extent 
Alt Rs. l),5‘t,4bh every year and in Satara ilistrict the total amount u<lvanced members 
for current ofx*ratiou8 is H.s. 7,t>2.942. 'J’h(‘ total memliership in the former district 

is !i(i,85t) and in the latter district i.s 17.oJS. ft is not here snggest-<‘d that societies 
are able to finance memlx-is fnliy^ aiwl that no member goes to Howenr for loans for 
his current agricultural exif)eMseH, but the Cases whcic the memUo’s lirrrow both from 
societies and nmirars are comparatively few. 

For expenses d u ring cultivation the agricnlturi.stt? borrow from money-lenders and their 
adaiya^ wfiere they <lo not borrow from siwieties. The adaiyag or dalaU who mostly 
live in cfnitres of tia<le advance monev to agricult iiri.sts for all sorts of purposes if the 
relations l>etween them are very close. TTcy advance money to agriculturists living in 
remote villages only for current agricultural exfjenses either through their sub-agents or 
on the recommendations of some prominent fx^r.Hon known to them. When this is done, 
the dalMls make themselves sure that the crops are in goofi condition and that the money 
would be realised on the harvest. In advancing this money, the dalal has a double 
motive : firstly, he earns interest on the money advanced and secondly, he gets the adat 
on the produce sold through him. In cases where the agriculturists are living near him 
and where he knows the financial condition of his clients thoroughly well, he advances 
money even for other purposes suejh as marriage, land improvement, repayment of petty 
debts and so on ; but he insists on adequate security being given for such advances. 
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The ratr of interest also difFcr#. arconlin^^ the ueexirity offered and the amount borrowed 
and the status of the borrower. The rate* of int^st for loans advanced during 
eultivatiou is 12 IS j)er cent. In eases of loans for other pur|>oses, the rate of interest 
is also ranging from 12 to 18 per eenf. 

The oeeasiims for horrox^ing from wnvrars for capital and ^>crmauent improvements are 
few. The small agrieultiirists generally undertake such works if they have surplus funds 
with them or they get tarravi loans at a cheap rate of interest. They lx>rrow small sums 
to supplement f\inds in their hands when they are sure of their increased income to be 
derived frruu the land improvement. Big landlords and landholders sometimes 
undertake costly works of land improvcmejit with Ix^rrowed money and sometimes the 
enterprises fail axid land th(‘mjnto In^avydeht. 1 know cases of big landholders running 
into heavy debt due to misealculated undertakings. When special needs arise the 
agriculturists lirsi look for tarcari ; but if help from that source is not forthcoming, they 
have to go to soircaih and to borrow at heavy and exorbitant rates of interest. The 
sovrurs demand very harsh ti'rms such as sale of lantl or a rleed foi double the amount 
borrowed and so on. ff there is a (‘f>-oj>erative society, the memlK*rs get accommodation 
from it in times of sf n*sh if the ( redit given to them is not already utilised fully. 

The part played by < o-oiK‘ratj ve soci(‘ties in ugrieulturai finance is already indicated 
uIkivo. 'I'lie Movement has made some progress in recent years m financing (‘uirent 
jieeds. As regards ('apital and pt'rmanent improvements, the loans advanced so far are 
very small. Wry few suoielios liave taken the advantage of the Uucari funds kept with 
the Bombay Biovineial 0o-oporati\T Hank ; but oth(*rv\ist* tlu' volume of busmesa done in 
this branch of long-term loaning is xery small. 

The major portion of money-lending is carried on by village money-lenders and dalals. 
Ill certain villages w(dl-lo-do agriculturists also carry on this money-lending business, but 
the amounts are very small. Similarly the pait played by joint stock banks and 
(lovernment and other outside agencies is small. Jt may happen that the daUUa who 
boriow from the sfuoffa in Bombay and who take .sub- agencies of companies trading in 
fertilisers are bringing capital from outside to finame the agi-ieultuiists in the marketing 
seastm. 

In the Konkan distriets, the cultiv ators Ikiitovv from aowcara and traders mostly on 
condition of repaying the amount in kind with interest. The amounts required are 
small and the rates of interest are heavy. 

No information is available as to the extent of finance provided annually in kind. 

The problem of agricultural credit is one of organisation. ^J’hc (*o-operati\'e Movement 
has ac hieved some tangible lesults in agricultural finance ; but much I'emains to be done 
yK. Tb(* tlefects in tlie present system may hv summarized as follows : — 

(1) Want of mutual trust letw'cen the lenders and borrowers ; 

(2) ^riio prevalence of high rates of interest in r1^*al areas induces everybody 

having a small capital to engage in money-lemling business on his ow'ii account^; 

(3) Want ot fa(’ilitie.s for inv’esbirs in rural areas to de]K>sit their money for short or 

long-term ])eriods ; 

(4) Biejutlices and misunderstandings about the Co-operative Movement among the 

V illage money-lenders ; and 

(5) Want of i o-oidination Itetweeii the several lending agencies. 

Mr. N. F. Bhagwat. * 
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In j^i^pohing remtxiies J »hall ( oufiiio mymslf to the possibilitiea of extending credit 
faeilitje* through the Co-operative Movement. One great di05culty in the expansioii 
oi the movement is the inelasticity of its methods of financing. There is no close touch 
between the Centra] Bank and the scx ieties on the one hand, and between the societies and 
the members on the other. It is necessarjr that the branches of the central bank ahooki 
be started everj^vhere at least for every taluka centre and local people should be 
associated with their working. The central banks should grasp the opportunities 
afforded to them, study the metlu>ds of agricultural finance and interest themselves in all 
that tends to the welfare of the agriculturists. Unless sucIj a broad and progressive 
outlook is maintained, the c(‘ntral banks’ and the societies’ business will bo looked upon 
as merely glorified forms of mar an. I am not here entering into details. If an organised 
body is inefficient and un progressive, it Ixx omes not only useless but brings discredit to 
the whole system under which it is brought into Ijeing. If the Co-operative Movement 
is to play, as it should, an important part in providing agricultural finance, it must grow 
strong in all directions. The banks and societies must be able to lend at alow rate of 
interest. They should Ixj able to accept u liatever security the agriculturist is able to offer. 
They must be able to keep a close watch over the borrowers and see that money is directed 
in useful (‘hannels. Financing must be prompt and adequate. They must be able to carry 
on propaganda and educate mcnihcrs and those responsible for the management. They 
must 1 m‘ able to inspire confidenee.of the depositors and investors. The banks and socie- 
ties must bf* able to build strong leserve. In fact, the j)eople engaged in the Movement 
.must specialize in the parthndur branch and ctmvinco the agriculturists that the Move- 
ment is theirs and it is a strong weapf)ri in their hands to effe(*t iraprt>A"oment in their 
conditions. Some co-ordination between the various crwlit agencies is possible. The 
CfOvernment has plat ed some funds with the (!0-operative banks ior advances to members 
of sot'ioties for long-term pur}K)ses. As the Movement progresses, the central bank will 
Ije required to discount agricultural pa})cr with the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks. 
U the central banks ai'c well devckqxal they may also l)e considered lit to use idle funds in 
sob-treasuries and District trea.^uries of ( Jovemment. 

The principal crops in this part of the country are : 

(1) Cotton, tobacco, groundnut, chillie.s, gur, rice, turmeric, etc. 

With legard to most of thest? the i)etty traders colleet the produce from agriculturists 
in villages^ind send the same to big market towns. If the quantity is large, the agri- 
(♦filturists take the goofJs themselves to the markets. There are possibilities of pooling 
and co-operative organizations for sale in cases of commodities which are exported out of 
India, e.g.y cotton, groundnut and other oil-seeds. There must be some wholesale agency 
whieh will advise the small institutions about the sale of the produce. 

The i)etty traders get capital from the adalyas and other money-lenders. The adatycks 
get their c apital from local bankers and co-operative banks and the shroffs in the provin- 
cial capital. The adaUjas get nlbney at 9 per cent. The number of petty traders is 
very large and as they quote the rates prevailing in bigger markets, the villagers find it 
convenient to sell the produce l()cally. When the petty traders have to borrow from local 
money-lenders they have to })ay sometimes very high rate as the sum is advanced for 
short periods. If the petty traclers incur sometimes losses in their business, then 
they feel the difficulty in returning the money. 

The facilities required by small traders and merchants are those of funds to enable them 
to stock produce with a view to selling the same when the rates jare more advantageous. 
As they have not sufficient funds, they have to dispose of the goods at once and cannot 
Mb Y Job -80 
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take advantage of the rising market. S<>metime» the fultivatore who take the produce to 
the commission agent wish to wait for K<*tter prices and approach the latter for advances 
on the security of goods. The tommissiou agenta require funds on sm h o(*casiona also. 
The co-operative urban banks are trying to iiw’Tcase the credit facilities to small traders^ 
but something more ought to clones 

To a casual observer, the problem aliout marketing espec ially of goods which form the 
bulk of inland trade preseid-s itself thus : When the harvesting is over, the agriculturists 
are required to take theii* produ<*e to the market immediately for disposal and as all 
agriculturists take their produce almost at the same time, there is often a glut in the 
market which leads to loAvering of prices and consequent losses to the cultivators and 
^rhaps to the local traders also. If the agriculturists are enabled to store the goods and 
sell them later when there is a brisk demand, they will derive some gain. To facilitate* 
such storing, funds are requireil and also storage facilities at market centi'es. Co-operative 
V>anks ought to be able to uiulortake this part of the work. 

Internal remittances ai-e made mostly by sale and purchase of hundia drawn on the 
banka and bankers in the provincial capital. The co-of)erntive urban banks, branches 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank and distri* t central banks also carry on htindi 
business and help the movement of tunds. The co-operative banks want the remittance 
transfer receipts facilities to be continued as these iucdlities have contributed in no 
small measures to the enhancement of the })re.slige of the co-ojierative bank in the 
estimation of the commercial world. That a « o-op(^rati\(‘ bank is able to draw hvttdis 
to aaiy extent on some outside agency and to liaudlo largo funds, is sufficient to secure 
the confidence of the publi<* in tin* ertxlit of the bank. Further A\liea the funds are 
rt^quiml from Bonibtiy, tlic banks are required to purc)ias<* hn?i(fis sometimes at gix^at 
inconvenience and with givat difficulty and it would Ik* a move in the right din*ction if the 
banks are alio wixl to sell their cheques on the Provincial Bank or the lm|K*rial Bank to 
sub-ireasunes and to obtain funds. It is also urged that facilities for remittances l>etween 
two places through post offices where th<* Hub-treasnries are not ueai at hand may )>e 
given at ('onceHsi<»nal rates. 

There arc no legal iinjKHliments to mortgage of lands in tin* tyottvari trm l except uhere 
the lands are ivatan property and the occupants cannot alienate the property. This 
suggestion deserves some consideration. In Belgaum district, the number of luatandaiw 
is large and it l)econies difficult for co-opc^rativc smucties and banks to deal \^ith them as 
in the event of default the lenders cannot easily re<’over tlie money. 1 do not know 
how far this restriction on tin* freedom of disposal of property acts as a handicap to the 
borrowers thtnnselves in getting the necessary < red it from the bankers anti money-lenders. 
Suggt*Htions are often made in regard to the organisation of land mortgage banks and 
Imnks which could ad\ancc money to laiutlords and others for redemption of old debts. 
One finds the biggest iKirrowers an* Oiost* a\ ho have no lull rights of mortgaging and 
selling the pro|)erty. 

Similarly the ci’edit of cultivators in Kntnagin district is vitiated by the system 
under which a tenant cannot nmrtgage or sell his lamls without the consent of the khot 
or superior landholder. 

There are at present no land mortgage banks in the four districts in my charge, viz,, 
{Belgaum, Satara, Batnagiri and Kolaba). The 8o<*ieties are financing members both for 
long-term and short-term purposes. The loans under the former head are fewer and^ 
Mr, N, Hhiifjimt, 



gralili^ when the societies have some (>wiw>fl capital of menilx'rs. ]ri few cases tliey 
have borrowed from the financing agency for re<leemmg the debts of members. The 
total amount under this head will l)e nearly Hs. 89.070. So also tuccm l loans are granted 
to a few members. 

Hie necessity is, however, kemily felt of a Jaiwl mortgage bank in the Belgauiu district 
as well as Satara district for redeeming old debts of agri<rulturista and for promoting laud 
improvement schemes. The individual money-lenders warcely inteit^st themselves 
in encouraging schemes of land improvement or such other productive enterprises and the 
rate of interest and the terms on which they arc accustomed to lend nvmey ^H’ove 
a damper to all ambitious schemes of land improvement. It is also the experience that the 
ordinary eo-oporativc societies are not in a position to t^ke up the res|K>nsibilitios of laial 
mortgage business. Hence some institutions like land niortgagt? banks arc necessary. 

The working capital of such land mortgage banks u ill have to be largely derived fiom 
funds from central institutioiis. 7t is true that there i.s no agitation l>v agriculturists 
themselves for the establishment of land mortgage banks. They have very little 
opportunity of learning the scope and mctli<Kls of land mortgage lianks. and the leaders 
among them do not study the neisls of the agriculturi.stH ajul think of the renuxlies. 

Even casual enquiries with r ural <*oiidiiions will lurtice the large amount of debts 
weighing heavily upon the agriculturists. Some tvnquirios are Ix'ing made about the 
indebtedness of perqile of a f<iw villages in caclr district and an estimate of indebtedness 
will be submitted to the Committee in due course. Though no accurate statistics of 
indebtedness for the "whole district arc; available, some guess work could he made from 
enquiries made ink> villages. I would estimate' the indebtedness of agriculturists for 
Belgaum district as not less than 2 erores and almost the same figure for Satara 
rlistriet. As regards classilicatioji of debts a<-cording to the nature of the six urity, it 
may said that the amount of debt which is concealed in the form of a judicious sale 
to circumvent the provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Itclief Act willlie fouiul to 
be very largt'. E({ua]ly so the drdits s(‘eurctl by mortgage of lands. The amount of debt 
whi(']i is inouired against moveable assets is not large so far as the agricultural classes 
are concerned. As regards others wlio Jive upon income front rent of land, they generally 
borrow in a largcn* proportion by jiledging valuables. 

Classifioation of debts according to purposes for w hic h they "were incurred w ill Ix^ nuwJe 
in the cases of villages where special enquiries are Iwing made and the results will be 
ploccxi before the Coramittee in a fortnight. The enquiries are in jwogress and will be 
completed soon. 

The bulk of the debts arc due t<i private money- lenders and indigenous Imnkers. 
The total debts t^ societies by their members are its. 10,51,455 in Belgaum district, 
Re. 15,24,706 in 8atara district, Rs. 1,70,200 fn Batnagiri district and Rk. 40,201 in 
Kolaba district at the end of March 1920. 

At present there is not mucli direct connection l)etwfien the different kinds of banks. 
The position is one of isolation and whatever relations exist between the indigenous Ixvjiks 
and bankers and organised banks in the ( apital of the province, no jioints of cxmtai t are 
visible in the mofussil centres. 

’ Sometimes money-lenders do keep money in co-operative banks if the banks inspire 
confidence and this tendency on the jiart of the money-lenders to plac e some part of their 
capital as deposit with oo- 0 ].ierative banks is notic eable in c ei tain places. If the 
co-operative banks make it a ]M>mt to bring about occ asion for mutual consultation and 
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aoolal ixitercoitrse between themeelvee and iudigenouii bankers and money dendera and 
try to explain to the other party the principles and methods of their working, there 
will be greater mclination in the public to place larger amounts as deposit wiUi the 
co-operative banks. 

The co-operative societies are so far mostly concerned with the sliort^term finance as 
the bulk of their deposits is for short term. The only long-term capital is the share capital 
and reserve fund. The total of such long-term capital fcr all kinds of societies and banks 
put together would come to Ks. 13»26,224. The urban banks have not felt any need for 
long-term capital for they engage their capital in making loans to traders, wage* 
earners, salary earner and also agriculturists. They arc not dealing much in 
industrial finance. In most of the urban banks the capital raiscfl by them is fully utilised. 
There are only one or two urban banks wdiere the problem of Hurplus funds has arisen. 
In the cases of others the difficulty is about raising the required capital. This question 
of finding money for the business of urban )>ankB is not purely one of finance but of good 
management and all that can help to create confidence of the public. The urban societies 
in smaller places find it difficidt to get sufficient capital for their business, ^ing limit^ 
concerns they do not get ample funds from the central banks \vhi( h advance money only 
to the extent of the share capital collected by the b(»rroMing banks. The traders in whose 
interests the urban banks are organised, are anxious to borrow and to have greater credit 
facilities in order to expand their business and do not reciproc ate the feeling of trust by 
opening (current account in the bank and keeping their idle funds when they are not 
required. The question of attracting sufficient cajntal clcjn^nds on the infiuence of the 
directors of the banks. It is difficult to give any fair estimate »>f the capital required for 
these banks, but there is no denying the fac*! that they do not get all the capital required 
for financing the m(?ml)er8. 

The sanic difficulty for getting capital to tim agricult ural c re d it societies has .so far not 
lieen felt. The cjncstion here also is not merely one of demand and Hup])ly but one of 
creating a demand and bringing the j)eople round to an apprec iation of co-ojx>rative 
financing in prefcrenc'c to the present methiHls of fSonrari business. 

'fhe Co-operative Movement has l)ecn sloM^ly making its influenct' felt wherever the 
co-operative institutions are established. As the rule alx>ut punctual repayment of debts 
is more strictly enforced by societies than sowcar^, the societies in the famine tracts •soon 
come into l>ad repute for defaults and they forfeit the confidence of the central financing 
agencies and other creditors. 8oine. c entral banks do jiot hesitate to h^vy j>enal interest 
from the defaulting societies even when it is known tJiat tlie default.s are due to famine 
conditions. If the Movement is to help the people in parts liable to famine, as it is in 
those parts that the need of co-operation is most felt, some measures of Government 
assistance is netiessary. What exact form that assistance should take will require 
some consideration. 

The extent to w'hieli the Co-operative Movement has met tlie financial needs oi the 
agriculturists may be gauged from the figures given Ijelow'. The total number of memhera 
in the agricultural credit societies in the tw'o districts of Belgaum and Satara is 38,374, 
The petty traders in the villages are financed by rural credit societies. ‘ The total 

number of members in urban banks is 14,fil2. The information about the class or pro- 
lessmn to which the meml)ers belong is being collected. The petty traders most of whom 
belong to the agricultural class and live in villages find it convenient to borrow' from tlm 

i 
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in^^redit sooieties^ and they hav« done so especially in Satara district. These members 
requite sometitiiies larger crcMiits than are usually given in village societies and it i« possible 
to-gitne them s^ial credits. 

There is a widespread iielief that the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act has adversely 
aA»cied the credit of agricuiturists very much and that the Act has outlived its useful- 
ness. Owing to the disabilities under ^e l>ekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the 
creditors dictate very harsh terms to the txirrowers. ' Ronds are taken for double the 
amount advancwl. The questhm of modifying the Oekkhan Agriculturists* lielief Act 
needs consideration in the light of the ex|)erien<*c gainwi of its working, 

SECTION IT. 

It is a matter tor pride to the co-ojierative Iwnks that tlnuigh in the past the country 
has witnessed many cases of faihiics of banks and banking concerns formed on the joint 
stock banking system, there have l>ecn no su<‘h failures in the cases of co-ojxu ative banks. 
This has helped to gain the ])ublic coniidence and support to co-operative banks. The 
urban banks have witli few extieptions shown signs of continuous and steady growth and 
in recent years the progress has l»ceii very rapid. Owing to the want of traiue<i men to 
conduct the banking side of the business, thest^ banks have not l>cen able to exert their 
full influence in the development of trade and industry, but to judge from the picsent 
tendencies one ran hope to see tjieiii grow in eourst^ of time and to play an important 
part in financing trade and industry. Thes(‘ are still in theij* infancy and they have to 
learn many things by cxpt'rience. Oovernment might enconrage the optuiing of urban 
co-operative banks at important towns and market ctenires an<l also help in organisation 
of associations and federations of these urban banks to co-ordinate their act i>dtics and 
to guide them. 

The constitution of the urban banks sb(Mild U‘ so de\ is('d as to allow' rcprestmtal ions tt> 
differcjit iuRirests in the places w hen* the banks are cstablislied and if that is done, these 
banks will Ixr able to utilise th(^ cxjKjriencc of the indigenous bankers. Jt will jHnhajffi 
become necessary to have two classes of urban Imnks. One for small artisans, pc'tty 
traders and othei- menfbers of the urban classes and another bank for big traders and 
merchants and industrialists. This latter t YTH* of banks should Tx^ run more oji commercial 
lines and attempts should lx* made to rope in the indigenous bankers in such big banks. 
The enlightened shroffts and bankers might be appointerl as agents of these banks with 
a share in the profit earned on the business securetl by them and for guaranteeing the 
advances made by the bank. I am not discussing the details heie, but I have no doubt 
that urban co-operative banks will Ix) able to fill an important role in the financing of 
trade and industry of the country. 

Oral Evidence. 

16060. T/ie Chairman : Mr. Bhagwat, you are the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Belgaum ? — ^Yes. 

16070, Which districts am in your charge ? — Belgaum, Satara, Kolaba and 
Kataagiri. 

16071. Vou say the Movement in your charge has only touched the fringe of Hie 
problem ? — Yes. 

16072. Why i« this so ? — Recause their requirements are very much and we are not 
ablo to cover them. 

16073. You have more funds than you require at present ? — Yes. 
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15074. Why is it that you are not able to develop or expand the Movement 
are «o many difiicnl ties in the way. Firstly, we are not able to make recoveries in famine 
tracts. Secondly, in talu/ca^ like Khatiapur, the people are very illiterate. Nobody 
knows how to read or wTite. In the Koiikau also there are diffic ulties. The people are 
illiterate and their requirements are greater. ITnless we keep a (dose waU*h over their 
transactions and are able to understand their affairs, it is not possible to start societies* 
We have confined ourselves to starting societies iji tracts which are fertile and where 
rainfall is assured, also where people can understand things. 

15075. So illiteracy, famine conditions and want of proper facilities for supervision 
are the three main reasons for not expanding the Movement ? — Yes. 

15076. But in tracts where' there arc these' facilitic's. is the Movement being 
expanded ? — Yes. 

16077. W’hicdi is the l)C8t district in your chaige ? — fciatara and 15e]gaum. 

16078. Are they ec]nally developed ? — Yes. 

15070. Do many ]x*o]3le go to sotts'nr^i in these* two tracts ?- No, not for current 
finance. 

16080. Arc 3 ’on doing anything for Joiig-tcrm finance V — Ves ; wv are lately doing 
something for long-term finaiKM*. 

15081. Is this for land improvement or for dMd rtnlc mption V- 11 is for debt 
redemption. 

15082. Have there Ix'cn any debt redemption sehemes ? — There have Ixicn a few 
solitary cuiscs in W^alva talvka, Upto Rs. 750, advances were' made for redemption. 

]508o. What has Ixcii youi expcuiciu'c in the past with agrietdturists who have been 
redeemed of tbeir old debts Are they free from debt or liavc they again gone back into 
debt ? — ^They do not go back into debt. 

15084. Do t hey borrow from outside ? — No. 

15085. In whieh part of your eharge has this Ix'cii your experience ? — In some parts 
in the Mallad tract and in some parts of Ohikodi. 

15086. Wo have been told that in famine traets people, who have been redeemed years 
ago, are in the hands of money-lenders and sovxars again ? — The explanation is that we 
are not giving much money for debt redemption in the famine tracds. 

15087. You estimate the cash requirements for each of the two districts as 10 to 16 
millions. On what basis have you calculated this figure ? — I have taken Bs. 100 as the 
average amount of Joan given to a memlier in a society and multiplied this figure by the 
number of cultivators in all societies. 

15088. Ts this enough ? — Yes. 

16089. Can you say that the member of a society is an average holder ? — Yes. 

15090. Ill some places outside your charge, we have received complaints that the 
finance supplied vrtks not adequate nor was it timely. How far does this complaint hold 
good in your soi'ieties ? — It holds good in some soc'ieties. In 8atara district by the 
introduction of normal credit statements we have been able to give adequate finance* In 
Belgaum district this system is being introdiitxxl since last year, but the people have not 
jet understood the full significance of normal credit statements. Jt will take someiime 
before tliis holds gootJ here. 

Mr. A'. P. Bkai/fVitL * 
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At present people have to go outside ? — ^To some extent. 

'^15092. You say that adafya^ and dftOifs fiuam;p agriculturists. they do it 
f€^ cultivation purposes ? — ^No ; When the crop is standing they iiuancc. 1 mean during 
the raising of the crop they finance. 

• 15093. Do you know how daMs get their finance ? — They get money from bankerfl 
and from big somars. 

15094. Do they get money from indigenous bankers ? — Yes ; also they have partly 
their own capital. They borrow partly from sowcars and partly from Bombay. 

15095. From whom ? — Either from their oum agents or from banks. 

16096. Have you any idea as to the terms on which they get this finance ? — ^They 
have to pay 12 per cent. 

15097. Do dalals liave to pay 12 per cent ? — ^Thoy have to pay from 9 to 12 per cent. 
This is according to the standing of the borrower. On an average they have to pay 
9 per cent. intert‘st. And these |)eoplc give at 12 per cent, in their turn. 

15098. Do any of your societies advance on the security of gold and silver ? — No. 

J5099. Not even urban hanks ? — One urban bank in Belgaum district is doings. 

15100. l3o you think there is much scope for business in this lino ? — Yes. 

16101. Only in urban areas ? — Yes. Even in the rural area it can work if you solve 
•ome of the practical diflic uUies. ♦ 

15102. Will you allow them to keep the gold ? — 1 would suggest tliat the societies 
should keep gold with central banks. The societies should only act the medium. The 
memlKTS should be direct ly in touch with the financing agency. 

15103. Have you come across any pavmshops in any of these four districts ? — In 
America I think there are regular shops. 

15104. Are they only pawning gokl and silver T — Yes. 

151(i5. Iht they also pawn other articles?—! do not know. 

15106. Do you know of the system of Goveniment pawnshops in Java and Dutch 
East Indies ?-— No. 

15107. The (iovernmeni pawnshops not only advance against gold and silver but 
they also advance against other artic les. Do you think that any such scheme is feasible 
here or have you not thought about it No, I have not thought alxmt it. 

15108. As regards land improvement, i.s much being done by way of advances by 
co-operative societies ?- ~We have done very little. We Imve tried it. Somehow it has 
not become popular so much. 

15109. Why ? — We have several difficulties and especially the procetiure is rather 
cumbersome for advancing for land improvement, l>ec'ause the present system is to give 
money out of the taemvi whicdi is kept in societies. 

15110. What are the other difficulties ?— Firstly the information which we ask for is 
very elaborate. The supervisors are not able to send correct information. There is 
again the question of getting proper expert advice on the scheme and lastly it is to go to 
the Assistant Registrar. 

15111. And it takes a very long time ? — Yes. 
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15112. Hav« you ftugge«t any meant by udiioh tbe eystcm could be impMrved 
1 think if the central bank were to have a loiig-tcrin loan department along with the 
nhort^term loan department, the difficulty can be solved. 

15113. They will have to keep Huffioient staff t — Yes. 

16114. There is large scope for land improvement, is there not ? — Yes. ♦ 

15115. Are you in touch with the Agricultural Department so far as improvementt 
are concerned ? — Yes, but somehow we cannot get prompt disposal of things. 

15110. Do you think that people are not carrying out these land improvements because 
they have no finant'e -GeneniUy their tendency is not to take to fhef»e sehemes unless 
they have money of their own. 

15117, What is the sort of scheme they are taking up now ? — Mostly The big 

fchezncs are very rare. 

15118. .\s regards t(Us^ thei(^ is no risk ?- -No. At least it is not the habit of 

a cultivator to go in for costly schemes unleas he ha.s some funds of his own. These 
Bcheraes ean l>e pusherl if we explain the things to him. 

15119. Propaganda is wttntc?<l ? — Yes. 

1512(1. Speaking about ji>int stock banks you say that they have not piaye<l any 
important part here ; how many such banks art^ there ? — In this district there aie only 
two at j^sent. One is a branch of the Union Bank fuul the other one lias been re<‘ently 
started, nut it has not <*onimene<'<l its work. 

15121. Does the branch of tlie Union Bank finance trade oji security of gold — It 
mostly finain es on the Sf*curity of gold. 

15122. What is the capital of the new bank V — ! <lo not rcincinhor. 

15123. Is it a big ctmeern or a small coneern ? — It is going to U- a big concern. 

15124. Is it purely a local bank ? — Yes. 

15125. Dt> you kn<»w how far the branch of the Impt'riai liank here is useful to traders 
and merchants ? — I have no idea. 

15125. Does it help agriculturists at all — No. 

15127. Ik:) yoii know whether it advances against the security of pWaluce ? — Yes, 
tx> merchants and not to landholders, 

15128. Do you kiioM' whether they tio business on the security of gt)lil and silver ? — 
I do not know. 

15129. Speaking atxnit the Cooperative Movement you say; ‘ ' One great difficulty 
in the expansion of the Movement is the inelasticity of its methods of financing. There 
is no close touch lietween the central Iwinks and the sex ieties on the one hand and between 
the aoeieties and their members on the other " ? — What 1 meanf to say was when 
I referred to the central bank 1 referred not to the Provincial Bank as at present but to 
the district central bank. 

15130- Have they any staff which goes round the district? — They have not got 
adequate staff but they have been appointing some recently. At the time when I wrote 
this, there was no trained staff and also not a sufficient number of branches. 

Mr, N. R Bhagwat, 
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JiiijlSl. Do directors go out ? Arc they in t{)uoh with th© working of WKJietios ?— 
Vferjr few of thorn aro so. 

: 15132. Some of them must be representing societies ? — Yes. 

15133. You say farther : “ As the Movement progresseH, the Central Bank will b© 
required to discount agricultural paper with the Impt^rial Bank and. joint stock banks 
Will you develop this a little ? — The societies now take loans from banks and il they 
want more funds they can pass promissory notes to the central bank w^hich could l>e 
kept with the Imperial Bank if more funds are required for short-term finance. 

15134. Is this not Ix^ing done now V — As far as T know, at present their needs are 
not great. • 

15135. Have most of the district banks surplus funds ? — Yes. 

1513(i. vSi^eaking about nuvrketinju;, the ]>rin( ipal crops are cotton, tobacco, groundnut, 
chilli and gur ? — Yes. 

15137. Is it true that most of the prcKha e is sold locaDy to petty traders ? — Kxcept 
tobacco, groundnut and cotton, others are sold locally. 

15138. Does even a small agriculturist take these cr{>ps to t)ie market ? — Mostly 
petty traders go to villages and buy them. 

15139. Are there sufficient gcnlown facilities in the market places ? — No. 

15140. is there the sj^stem of advance being given against procl uce ; or when thecul* 
tivator takes the produce to the market, he is comjxilled to sell it for lack of godown 
accommodation ? — He is compelled to acdl it for lack of accommodation, 

15141. Do you think that the provision ot godown facilities would be a step in the 
right direction ? — Yes, 

15142. If this is so, why does not private enterprise come in ? — If they find that the 
system of holding goods is good, some people might erect godowns. 

15143. Do not dalals liavc godowns of their own ? — They have godowms, but they 
have not sufficient accommodation. 

15144* You have some sale societies ? Have any of them godowns ? — Yes, they have 
which are for keeping goods for a week or so. 

15145. Do they a^ivarn e agaiusi the security of such goods ? — Yes. 

15146. Have people lost or gained by holding \ip the goods for some time ? — They 
hold goods only for a very short time after they are brought into the market. 

15147. Is this bec ause the accommodation is not suffic ient or people do not want tu 
hold their goods ? — .People do not want to hold up their goods. 

15148. \V’'ould you encourage them to hold such goods ? Is it not risky sometimes ? — 
Usually if they hold on their goods, it is profitable to them. 

16149. What is your definite suggestion, for increasing godown acexiuimodation ? — 
Even in rural centres if we have some godown facilities, the cultivators can take advantage 
of tliem and can get advances temporai’ily against their prcnluce. 

15150. The question is how to provide these facilities and who is to provide such 
iaoilities ? — I think the central banks will have to take up this work. 

I 5 I 5 I. Are any of your urban banks advancing money on the security of produce t— 
Yes. 
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15152. How do they manage aboot godo^vn accommodation ? — They t-ake mine 
, godowns on hire and advance money on it. 

15153. Would you lxi in favour of the introduction of the Cotton Markets Act any- 
where in yonr charge ? — Yes ; in Bailhongal, 

16164. la this the only place whei-e a regulated cotton market could be started ? — ^At 
Athni and (Jokak also, they (^an be started. 

15155. What are the remittance difficulties you feci now ?• — I shall v rite you later- 
on on this subject. 

15150. You say : “ Classification of debts ac^cording to the purposes for which they were 
incurred will be mode in the cases of villages whS-e BptM?ial enquiries are being made and 
the results will be placed before the Oommittee in a fortnight. The enquiries are in 
progress and will lie completed soon I>o you think it will be possible for- you to make 
a fair estimate alrout the total indebtedness of the district ? — No. 

a 

15157. But you have certain statistics about some villages where there are societies ? — 
Yes. 

1515S. Will this l>e a fair estimate to make ? — Yes. 

15159. Could you show- what is the amount of assessmcjit paid on the lands held by 
members at the same time ? — Yes. 

15160. So that the debt could compared -with the aswvssment — Yes. 

15161. You say : “ If the Movement is to help the people in parts liable to famine 
as it is in those parts that the need of co-<>peration is most felt some measui-es of Goveni- 
inent assistance is necessary.” Have you any definite ideas as to what sort of assistance 
is required ? — The only pOM.si hie thing is to guarant ee the interest charges on the lines of 
banks. (Government should give some aHsistain-e in order to inspire (-onfidence. 

15162. You said in the begiiuiing that the economic condition in these parts is such 
that you do not expect co-operative societies to work successfully ^ — Yes, but it is only 
in these parts that the ( \>'Operative Movement could do real good if it is successful. 

1^163. Do you know of any economic enquiries l>eing made in these parts to say how 
far the economic position is sound ?• — 1 have made enquiries in one village. The general 
economic condition is not very bad. What happens is they Jiavc to borrow one year and 
go on paying for several years. 

15164. You mean that the finance for agricultural purposes should 1 m‘ based on a cycle 
and not on a year ? — Yes. 

16165. You want co-operative laiuks and indigenous banks to co-operate ? — Yes. 

16166. You say that enlightened ahroffs anrl bankers might be appointed as agents of 
urban banks. Have you triwi this scheme anywiiere ? — No ; 1 liave suggested this point 
b€H:*ause some of the urban banks are not able to know the real state of affairs. 

\ 

16167. Yoxi do not want urban banks to finance people outside their own area ? — No. 

16168. You w^ant these shroffs or indigenous bankers to . be within the urban area 
itself ? — Yes. 1 mean w'^here the needs are very large, the bank is not in close touch 
With the local conditions in which case some risk could be shared with these bankers. 

16169. You say that they could be appointed as agents of the bank ?- — Or as guarantee 
brokers. 

Mr, N, P, Bhagwat, 
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t5170. Siirely an urban bank ought to knoAv jt^ position is so. but at tiniea they ' 
in not able to keep a very close watch over a person which the indigenous bankers can 

iMkte. 

15171. It means that a giiarant(‘c broker will have t«> la? paid something and the rate 
of interest will be higher to the borrower ? — But a small i)art of the profit will go to him. 

I do not think that the borrower 'will have to pay a higher rate of interest. 

16172. Professor Kali : You ha\e given the figtires with regard to tinoiu e for euri’ent 
agricultural needs. You say that ^ou take Bs. 1(M> per individual menilier. What do 
you think is the total population of the eultnators m this distriet ? — The cultivating 
families are nearly one and a half lakhs. 

16173. You multiplied this numl>er hy one hundred and M»n jit that figure ?-' - 

Yes. 

16174'. This is only for current netnis ? —Yes. 

16175. In Belgaum, if, for instani e, Ihe total incmlanship of societies is 20,000 and odd 
and the cultivating population is 1 J lakhs, then it f'omes to Rs. 50 or 60 per heml ? How 
did you arrive at the figure of Rs. JOO |><‘r head ? - 1 ha\e only taken those WM ieties where 
the meraliers are properly finamcd. In othei KOi'ieties it may comi* to even Rs. 25. 

16176. Von have not based 3 ^onr concUision upon this figure ? — N«). I have bostsi 
my figures on some societies which are doing husinoss well. 

15177. What evidence have yon for saying that membiTH oi societies do not also 
borrow from sovrars ? — Ilccausc the soirrars do not like to give loans to members of credit 
societies and bec ause the liability is unlimited. 

15178. We are told elsewhere that a iarg'^' numlier of memlicrs also liorro'W' from 
soivi'ars ? — ^This is the c ase in the cas<‘ of societies whic h are not working well. 

15179. What would lx* the* proportion ? — Nearly 50 to 60 jx*rcent. are given adecjuale 
loans. About 40 to 50 per cent, of members Ixirrow from sovnars. 

15180. You have supervising imions ? — ^Yes. 

15181. How many have you ? For Belgaum there are six unions. 

15182. Are they doing their work satisfactorily ‘/—Not satisfactorily. 

J6183. Why do you expect c entral banks tec appoint inspectors and why should you 
not roly upon the supervising unions ? — Bec-nuse the hank is more concerned with financ e 
and the union sho^d concern itself ■with cduc*ation and propaganda hut not with 
finance. 

16184. Do you not think that this is a multiplication of agenc'ies ? — But the duties 
are not fairly demarcated. 

16186. Is it right that you should give the ])owei of supervision to central banks and 
is it not much better that unions should have a c*loaer supervision of societies ?• — ^We want 
unions to examine and compare the accounts whereas the hank would state the methods of 
finance and would see that societies get iinanc*e in time and that the security is adequate. 
All these matters can lie done by the bank whereas the supervision, ac'count chec*king and 
education should be done by supervisors. 

15186. You say that the rate of interest ought to be lowered. How can you reduce 
it ? — think an attempt should be 'made for reducing the rate of interest. 

16187. Is the rate of interest allowed on deposits going down 'i — Yes. 



15188. And eorrwponcting with it, do you think the lending rate aleo will go down 
Y^f. 

15189. But the present rate is in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. ? — ^Yes. 

15190. What is your idea of a fair rate of interest ? — 9 j)er cent, is a fair rat© to 
m©ml)er8, 

15191 . But we are given to understand by some witnesses that agriculture w^ill not be 
paying unless it is lowered down still further 1 — In some areas they will not be able to pay 
any interest. This is not my view. I take the normal state of things and I say that 
9 per cent, is a fair rate of interest to meml)ers. 

15192. If a central bank can borrow at 4 per cent., should not a cultivator be able 
to borrow at 6 per cent. ? — It is only when they are able to attract fixed deposits at 
4 per cent. 

151 9«3. What is the present situation ? — They have to pay 5 to 6 x)er cent. 

15194. But is there a tendency for this rate to go dowm ? — Yes. 

16105. And in a few years time you expect the cultivator to borrow at 6 per cent ? 
Yes ; after 10 years or so. 

16196. If there is no other disturbancic V — No. 

16197. Is the Imperial Bank competing with urban banks in Ibis district ? — To some 
extent. 

15198. In what way ? — In financing the traders. 

16199. Why are not the urban banks taking up this work ? Why are they leaving 
it to the Imperial Bank ? — They a^^ taking it to some extent, but the rate of interest 
offered by the Imperial Bank is tempting and letter tlian the rate offered by an urban 
bank. 

15200. Do you say that the Imperial Bank is unfairly competing with urban banks ? 
— I cannot say this. 

16201. What is the rate of interest at which the Imj)erial Bank lends now ? — 

pbr cent. 

15202. Are not urban banks in a position to lend money at the sam^ rate 7 — Their 
present condition is such that tliey caimot do so noAv 

16203. Has an attempt ])een made to lower the rate of interest to the level of the 
Imperial Bank's rate Yes.* 

16204. Has it succeeded ? — Y"es. 

15206. Why should not a further effort be made to eliminate the Imperial Bank’s 
branch altogether if co-operative banks can imdertake this business ?■ — 1 do not think 
that the co-operative banks can ever conipt'W with the branch of the lmp<?rial Bank. 

15206. But can you not find whether the lmj)enal Bank's rate is fair or unfair ? If 
it is unfair then you can complain. Now it is 7 per cent. You cannot say it is unfair or 
unreasonable ? — All banks cannot lower their rate of interest. Some urban banks which 
have largefunds can do so, but in that case it will be unfair to other borrow'ers becauae 
if they lend money at a lower rate of interest to some borrowers on the security of gold 
or some such thing, the other borrowers on personal security will be hard hit, 

Mr* N, P/BhagwcU, 
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tSi07. i« there any complaint in thL« district that dalals and middleuion commit 
oeUaia maJ'practiceH with legard to the quality of cotton ?- — i do not know whether any 
bad quality is mixed up, hut f have lieard of complaints from cultivators and nul about 
th« merchants* inal-practi<‘es. 

15208. WJiat is the complaint of culti\utort> That the\ do not get a fair rate for 
their cotton and that the dalnh Avith whom they keep their cotUm sometimes do not give 
a proper weight, etc. 

16209. Have you heanl ot eomplamts of buyers alsuit biwl quality of e<itton being 
mixed up with goml cotton ? — No. 

16210. Do you think it would w<»rth w^hil(‘ to carry on prt»paganda amongst 
cultivators with regard to a land mortgage hank ?- — Yes. 

15211. But you are a'V'are tliat cuKisators under th<‘ present sysknu arc mixing 
ideas about productive debt and unprcKlut ti\e debt and if they come to kiunv that there 
is an agency which can giv(‘ moiiey lilx^rally |ierhaps the money miglit he misuHtHl ? — We 
have to control (Tedit. ha\c to \Aat(‘h the proper utilisation of loans, it might loarl 
to some abuse but it will not general. The agrii'iilturists think that whenever a 
society is started it should be able to give them lor all purposes, ddicy do not distinguish 
between long-term capikil and short-term capital. They should tmderstand the 
distinctioji between the Iavo. 

15212. Mr, Kamui : About tliese long-term ion ns, you say that existing debts amount 
to two crores of rupees iji one district alone. If land mortgage hanks are started, how will 
you proceed. Will you wijK^ oh these existing debts hist ? — i do not think that all the 
twm crores will be wiped oti, but some part of it mil \\ipe<i oil. 

15213. Speaking rf>ug}ily. what would he the total amount of I'upital lequirod tor 
repayment (d existing debts and lor probable amj)ro\em(uitH ? — 1 think in the Ix^ginuing 
we nill have to start w ith a capital of twenty or twenty-live lakhs. 

16214. Would people come in asking tm loans lor impros ements lirst uj- lor wiping 
off debts hrst ? —Mostly for wupiug off debts. 

16216. The general clamour Aiould lx* to wipt‘ off the debts, so that land improvement 
would suffer ? — J think to seme extent that would .suffer, unli'ss we carry on pro])nganda 
to encouragi' members to taUf^ loans for land improvements. 

15216. About shoil-t'erm loan^ for current jmrjioses, is thcie any truth in the com- 
plaint that the ffnance is inadequate ?— io some extent it is true; but, as I said, 
it is only^ in a few' cases that this ( omplaint is true. 

15217. Vrom your examination of iioinuil < statements, do you think that they 
are framed very reasonably' ?- Acs; at least it>r short -term Hnancr* they are framed 
reasonably. 

1521B. .ludging by your figures for the Belgaum district, you say that th(‘ loans given 
for current purposes are something like Ks. for the total rnemliership of 2t».H0(>, 

which comes to about Rs. 60 ^ler inemlKW. Do you think that amount is adetpiate ? — 
1 do not think all the societies are able k) finance adequately. 

15219. Though the finance may be m a sense inadequak\ you said tiiat it was reason- 
ably adequate. 1 ask you whether lis. 50 per member is a<lequaki */ — It you go by 
avaragea, it would not be adequate. 
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15220. A« far money-lenders placing a part of their capital at the dispoaal of the 
oo-operatire banks, is it a desirable thing to bring ir. the money-lenders into co-operative 
sooietieB ? — Yes, as depositors and investors. 

15221. But their interests are more or less adverse. they make good memberB or. 
good depositors ? — I think Mdiat 1 meant was that if the money comes in an organised bank 
the monej^- lenders will also ix* jwivtxl the bother of lending money to individuals and 
the bank will bo able to make a better use of that money. I think the money-lender« 
would not be affecting the bank. 

15222. In this part of the district have yon noticed a spirit of fat lions in the A\ork}ng 
of credit soc^ties or the )>anks ? — There are factions. 

15223. That is also a common feature of this district as we heaid in some other 
districts '/—Yes, 

15224. fs the spirit of faction due to j)erHoiial ambition or tt> any other causes, 
tommunal or otherwist* V~ -1 may say ]K^rsonal ambition. There are other factors 
also and communal factor is tiierc to some extent, but the mt>st important is personal 
ambition. 

15225. Is it p(jssible to eliminate^ this feature by mere propaganda ? — T do not think 
propaganda alone would help iu eliminating it. 

15226. How would you reduce this undesirable feature of fa< iious spirit ? — When 
times change, I think, the factions will disappear. 

15227. Your solution is “wait and see Would you visualise the time when there 
should be c^entral banks and their branches throughout the tiilnha towns ?■ — Yes. 

15228. That would be your method of expansion of the banking system ? — Yes. 

15229. Would you like to have a few joint stoi-k banks in the districts side by side 
with eo*operati\ (* banks '!■ — Our cential banks will only hnance soc ieties, but joint stock 
banks might finance individuals direct. 

15230. As » matter of priru iple, if you leave the lield open l-o the strongest party, 
amt if the joint stock banks <'nme in and compete, they might elbow out the co-operative 
srKJieties ; or if the co-operative societies are popiilar, tJiey might make it difficult for 
joint stock hanks to exist. As a matter of laying out a programme, whicli would you like 
to hav’^e ? — I would like to have a central bank wdth their branches. 

16231. W’hich means you woidd not like the branches of joint stock banks to come in 
at all excepting in big places like Karachi V — Yes. 

15232. And the rest of the field should be open only to co-operal/ivc banks ? — Yes. 

15233> You want to have two classes of urban banks in the interior, one for tbe.small 
tradesmen and the other for the bigger urban classes. Why do you want to have this 
bifurcation 1 — One thing is that these bigger banks should be run on commercial lines 
where they can take security and give loans either on produce or valuables, whereas in 
small urban society the only security is personal security. 

15234. For these bigger banks on commercial lines, as you call it, the joint stock 
banks can serve the purpose? — ^Whenl state the bigger banks I do not exclude 
the idea of joint stock banks. But I say that if these two could be separated, it would 
be better. 
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You said tkat you would prefer co-operative banks rather than joint stock 
banics ^ the interior, and then again you want to tdassify them in two classes, one type 
for Imal] artisans and the other for bigger class, the mercantile people. What, is the idea 
underlying this bifurcation ?J“What happens is that if we mix up both the small and the 
big banks together, we cannot have different rates of interest for different classes. Smaller 
banks can charge higher rates of interest to small tracfers and i^tty meichants, who 
generally borrow on personal security. Whereas big banks should run on commercial 
lines and charge lower rates of interest. For that reason I thought that these two classes 
could be separated. 

15236. l)o you want to bring in iutligeiious bankers in these bigger banka ? — Yes. 

15237. Would they not be a thorn in your system ? — Not exactly a thorn ; but we 
want to organise the l)auUing system, so that there may no overlapping of finance. 

15238. Mr. I'. L. Mekia : You say that Government might encourage the opening 
of co-operative urban banks. That is what they have been doing. What more do you 
. want beyond what they have lieeu doing ? — My sugge.stion is that wo might have special 
officers and S)>ecial organisei s. 

15239. 3\» study their prebhuiis and help in the stinting *>1 hanks?— Yes, ami by 

eiK'ouraging iedoriit ioji of urban banks and giving them subsidic^s. 

15249. You refer in your statement to the marketing of various crops. Have you 
studied the <iuestioii of market iug of ]>addy iit the Konkan disti i< l ?"- No. 

16241 . Voii lia ve also refei red lo the grouiuinut tu'op. Is it a paying i rop here ? — Yes. 

15242. Tn I)har\\ aT' and other places a suggestion was made to us tliat it would Ik^ 
a good idea foi’ the producer to decorticate the nut and stdl the seed only. Hah that hmi 
trkxl here ? — VA’e have tried that iu some d ist riels ; but there is not much advaiitage 
in doing that except in saving the cartage. 

15243. Another suggestion has l)een made to us in different ctmties that if in places 
like the Konkan the larger landholders anti agriculturists stand out of tlu'' ordinary credit 
societies with unlimited liability, they might be grtuijKMl together under a society tff their 
ow n like the z^mir^rfari bank of 8ind ft)r a w'kler area ?-- l think I endorse that idea. 

15244. Do you think that might w ork if t he area is as wdde as a faluJco - -Not as wide 
as a taluka ; it might l>e a group of four or ti ve villages. 

15245. What is your experience of the working of weavers’ societies in this district 
and the Konkan district ? Do they w ant any sjas ial help or facilities ?- Tliey want 
fewjiliti^ for selling their prod ucts. 

16246. Do the societies n<d undertake it at present '/--They are now' in the (dutches 
of aowcars. 

15247. Even where the financ(; is provided by the soedeties — They cannot make 
arrangements for selling their articles, he('ause the soc'iety has no funds to buy them and 
eell them. 

16248. Do you not arrange to make advances' on the security of finished articles ? — 
We have tried, but nobody takes advances, because the weaver himself has to find 
a iwirchaaer, and the buyer will have to go to the urban bank, and then the produce will 
be released. 


15249. If that difficulty is got over, could you do it ? — Then we can do it. 
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15250* Spiking about aooietiee iu famine ^Bd other areaa^ you s&j that 
}Mink« and Bocieties must be able to lend at a low rat^ of interest, and they should be able 
to a<H*ept whatever i*ecurity the agricnlturist is able to secure. What is it exactly that 
you mean ? — ^For the prejwmt what the, mtccar does is that he gives money for cunmt 
duanee^on personal security, and when he gives money for marriage and other purposes 
he takes landed security. T wHiit that the society should follow his methods and for 
small sums they should acoej)t personal security and for big sums they must take landed 
security, and for urgent nefnls when they want money, they should be given on the security 
of valuables. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Rao Saheb V. V. SHIRGAOKAR, B.Ag.^ of Belgaum* 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

General characteristics of the tract to which tlie answers to the questionnaire are 
applicable. Tliis tract is known as Mallad. It comprises of t he Belgaum taluJca (including 
Chandgad Mahal) and Khanapur taiuTca, This tract receives from 35 to 80 inches of rain 
per annum. The general level of the plateau is alsnit 2.000 feet above sea-level, while 
the strip which is crossed by ranges of hills is a 1,0<10 feet higher. Forests occupy a 
large proportion of the area. This tract is not liable to famine. There are very few 
co-operative societies. 

Though the Co-operative Movement has not achieved the expected success, its future 
development will depend to a large extent upon removing the illiteracy of the masses 
and the education of co-operators in fhe real spirit of the Movement. 

A good many changes in the social customs will have to be brought about by education 
or even by the introduction of legislations on models of the Sarda Billl to prevent 
luinecessary expenditure on marriages and other social functions. 

Fragmentation of holdings into extraordinary small and uneconomic pieces should 
be prevented. In onr tract we come across plots (holdings) which are a guntha or smaller 
in area. ^ ^ 

Ninety per cent, of our cultivators are indebted to a smaller or greater extent. 

Rice forms the most important crop. Nachni and sawa (vari) are next in importance. 
Sugarcane occupies the first place amongst the garden and money-making crops. 
Sweet jjotato occupies the next position. (Myrobalan) harda is of importance in some 
places. 

I, — (1) There Ixjing very few co-operative societies, the cultivator depends upon the 
local Boiffcur and to a eertatn extent upon the commission agent for financial assistance. 

(o) Cost of cultivation of the inferior millets is very low and for this a oultirator 
depends upon his own labour, very little outside labour is needed the cost of which he 
can very easily meet from his owm resources or works in exchange for others. 

Ooirt qf cultivation of rice is heaVy, Most of the cultivators stock their own seed* 
fiom© have to go to the local aowcors or other well-to-do cultivators. Seed is returned 
in kind and generally the cultivator has to return 20 to 50 per cent, more in sin 
months, t.e., the rate of interest comes to 40 to 100 per cent. Weeding requires About 
fiac Saheb V. F. Shtrgttokar, 
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an acre. This want- is met by local agencies or co-operative societies where 
t|Uy exist. Labour during harvnest is always paid in kind and hence the cultivator has 
jU> difSculty in paying such labour. During the last 20 years the area under sugarcane 
iSmcreasiRg. It is only recently that fertilisei s have come into use. Commission agents 
supply these fertilisers on cretlii. Potato-seed is a costly item and many of the 
potato cultivators are dependent upon the <*omraission agents either for the supply of 
seed or tlie necessary sum. They have to sell the prcaluce thi'ough the agent. 

(6) Taccavi loans to a limitc<l extent are udvani ed hy (iovemiuent either through 
the Jievenue Department or the co-operative societies ; otherwise it is ,the local HouKnr 
who advances the necessary sums. 

(c) For special needs a tndtivator has to sell his surplus stock of paddy or animals. 
Some get advances from ^rtr(/u contractors on condition of selling their stock of 
harda. For marriages the man has geneially to serv<‘ a dumber of years till the loan 
is paid off. 

Kates of interests. — Sums not exceeding Rs. 25 and for fK>ri(Kl8 not exceeding 
six months are givcji on personal credit. Kab^s of in((‘rcst for such sums vary from 12 to 
.“10 per cent. Sums ex<‘eeding Hs. 2,5 and below Ks. UUi arc generally given on promissory 
notes, rate of interest l)cing below 25 per cent. Theses sums are given for a year or two. 
For long-term credit the rate of intereBt charged varies let ween 6 and 15 per cent., 
the two extremes being rarely met with. I^ower rates of interegt are charged when land is 
offered as security. Village houses are not considered as g(KxI securities. When either 
seed or loan for seed is given, it is given on the se<nirity of the crop. (Commission agents 
{dnlals) advance sums on standing crop. 8u(*h sums are a<lvanced mostly on the pesonul 
credit. Sometimes signatures are taken on the ledger books, the only < (>ndition for such 
transactions l)eing that the produce is to be sold through thorn. Kates of interest 
charged by dalah vary Ind ween 12 and 25 per cent. 

Crop as a security is accepted by the dalals nnei to a smaller extent by the lo( al agency 
when advancing seed. 

The part played by ("Government is mainly in ailvancing taccavi loans either through 
the co-operative agency or the Revenue Department. Suspension or remission of 
revenue by (h>vernmcirt or opening of famine- works helps the cultivator, hut such 
occasions are very few in our part. 

It is only recently that a branch of the Imperial Bank of India has been opened here. 
Some ri(*h landholders take advantage of the bank, but not in their capacity as agri- 
culturists. There arc no joint stock banks in our part. 

The Distric^t Central Co-operative Bank deals through the village societies, who satisfy 
the needs of their meml>ers. A minor part is played by urban banks in advancing loans 
in urb^ areas. ViUage societies give loans for all sorts of purposes, agricultural as 
well as non-agricultural. 

Most of the financing is done by local bankers who pay little attention to the purpose 
for which loans are taken as long as their sum is safe. The poor classes are very hard 
bit from the months of July to October (when harvest of crops begins). In the interior 
parts grain is borrowed either from sowcara or well-to-do cultivators and return 20 to 50 
per cent, more in six months. Very few provision supplying merc-hants allow credit, 
•uch credit never going beyond Rs. 20. It is only at the time of marriages that a few 
cloth merchants allow credit. These are mostly on personal credit. Generally a person 
known to the merchant stands as a security. Such credit does not generally exceed 
Y lOfi— fiS 
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lU. 100. In inch cases the cultivator has to pay a higher price for his goods in addition 
to the rate of interest charged. 

There are few Pathans who advance small sums to persons who have very little credit^ 
the rate of interest (<‘oinmon ) being 1 anna per rupee per moni h. To some bad characters 
sums are lent at annas 4 per rupee per month. The indirect effect of this is in giving 
stimulus to crime and vice. I’he ways of recovery of interest or capital by the Pathans 
is most objectionable, obnoxious, tyrannical and barbarous. He takes advantage of 
his good physique. 

Companies dealing in agricultural machinery and fertilisers deal through their agents 
or distribute! 8 who generally do not deal on < retlit. Cultivators depend upon dalals for 
obtaining such goods ou credit. 

The amount of credit neccHsary for expenses during cultivation of two crops only, rice 
(77,(»00 acres) and sugarcane (2,5fM) acres), ( omes to about Rs. 46,00,000. 

Taccavi loan is not utilised for its legitimate jmrpoaes. Part of it is spent for other 
purposes than for which it is sanctioned. In the absence of the necessary technical 
knowledge on the part of the Revenue Authorities there are a great many chances of 
proper estimates of the work not U>ing maele. ()t late, sijue tlie i o-oi^erative agency 
has been utilised for ailvaucing loans, the Agricultuial Hcjiart incut is supposed to give 
its opinion on the teeliriical aHp<‘et of the seheme. An agricultural graduate unless he 
has specialised m agricultural cnginc(‘ring cannot give expert advite. Once a scheme is 
sanctioned, there is not sufficient and proper supervision over the work. VTllage society- 
membersdonot seem to take the nevessary interest in their own affairs. Before the 
advent of the eo-operativc agency, a < nitivator used to get a loan quicker and at a low'er 
rate of interest than at present. Divisional Boards of Agriculture are supposed to sanction 
alt taccavi loans. At present the Tkmrds do not seem to be consulted. Even after the 
elimination of one step ( Divisiorml Ifoards of Agrieulture) the pioeess of sanctioning 
is a lengthy one. In many cases, the cultivator docs not g(*t the loan in time, 
liulusion of tlie Bombay Provincial Bank in the agency adds to the delay and 
a little extra interest. Specially trained officers in the branch of agrit ultural engineering 
(such as the Bunding officers in S. D.) should Ire appointed to make estimates and 
sujrefviso the work. 

Licenses should Ire granted to money-lenders, and their account backs should bear 
Government stamjis. The account liooks of money-lenders should be open to the 
inspection of the borrow(*r. The money-lender should necessarily give copies of accounts 
to his clients. 

There is not proper co-ordination between the various agencies giving credit. A village 
money-lender should not be treated an anemy of the village society. Both ( ould work 
to mutual lienofit by giving information about defaulters, etc. 

2 Rice is the principal crop of our tract. It occupies about 40 per cent, of our total 
cropped area. Paddy never finds its w'ay to the market. Dealers in paddy have to go to 
the villages for buying paddy, A cultivator sells his paddy vhen he is in want of money. 
Otherwise he waits for a good rate. There are some cai tmen vho obtain advances from 
dalaU, and go from village to village buying paddy, and sell the paddy at some profit to 
the dalals, DahU mill the paddy by manual labour and sell rice. 

Recently a few rice milling plants have been installed . Tlie oartmen take the paddy to 
the rice mills direct, and sell rice directly or to the dalah. 

itoo 8ah* h V. 7. Shirgaokar^ 
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^ l^ogurcane, though it does not oecupy even one per cent, of our total cropped area> is an 
inn^pQttant crop and a mcniey -making crop. Our is always sold through dalals. Very 
little is sold direct to merchants or consumers. 

Sweet potato is another money-making crop. Becently the trade has passed into the 
hands of the dalals, A few years back, petty merchants used to go to villages to make 
direct purchases. 

Harda (Myrobalan). — This trade is in the hands of Ik)inbay firms, who have their 
agents in Bolgaum, whose sub-agents in different centres buy direct from the cultivators. 

Advantage of the advent of the motor traffic could lx> taken for the transport of milk 
and vegetables. There is a large trade in eggs to Bombay. Most of the produce could 
be sold either by forming pools or establishing sale socictit^s. Importance should be 
given to grading of goods, 

Dalals advance sums on standing (rrops of sugarcane and sweet potatoes. The dalals 
as a matter of fatd never know the area or evcui the outturn from the plot on which they 
advance the sums. It is only the jx^rsoual contact for a certain iiumljcr of years, which 
is their guiding factor in advancing sums. Harda contractors advance sums on agree- 
ment forms. In the real sense it is on the personal cn^d it that such sums are atlvanced. 
Non-credit societies working in collaboration with t redit soc ieties will be of groat use to 
the (cultivators. Loans should l>e advanced on standing cro})s of p^MJdy. 

Produce having a foreign market enables a cultivator to obtain ailvances more easily. 

A mcKiol of a licensed w{i,rehouso was exhibited in the 1926 Poona Agricultural Show. 
The system of grading goods and issuing receipts (which were negotiable) to depositors 
seemed very good. If such licensed ■vvarelioii.sc!* are startl'd in our tract, they will be of 
very great help to the culti viator. 

3. The price of rice laud varies from 20(1 to rup<n‘s tor aji acre. The price of 

garden land vari(*s from 400 to 700 rupees aji acre. Price of wal lands round the 
villages and receiving the Umefit of village washings sell at 100 rupoess an acre. Mai 
lands far away from a village may not oven sell for lis. lO an acre. 

Factors which govern the price of land are as follows. 'I’lie* (juality and fertility 
stand first in importance. Next in importance are proximity to a town, village., road and 
market. The number of tenants in a village also affect the price. Facilities for watering 
rice crop are one of the determining factors. The rent from rice land is sot ured. Very 
few' cultivators possess the necessary’' capital and skill to cultivate garden lands, hence 
a landholder is doubtful about renting land on a reasonable rent. 

Many people do not get proper prices for their laud by private negotiations. When a 
buyer wishes to make a cheap bargain, he is a^ays careful not to let others know about 
it. Respectable persons generally prefer to sell lands without advertisement, hence 
lessor competition. 

In public sales, whether in the event of a court-deerec^ or by (Jovernraent for 
non-payment of revenue, there is always a certain |mount of competition which enhances 
the price. Buying land in the event of a court decree, or forfeiture by Revenue 
Authorities, always gives the buyer a security from further litigation. In private 
tfuasactions there is alw ays a certain amount of risk. 

4. The Dekkhan Agriculturists* Relief Ai t is a very great impediment to land or 
i^ricultural holdings being mortgaged. There are no land mortgage banks in our tract. 
The Ldatrict Central Co-operative Bank is the only agency that gives loans on long-term 
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credit^ bat it cannot be styled as an agricultoral bank. The capital of this baak hr 
raised on similar lines to those of other co-operative banks. 

There is a great tendency for utilising taccavi loans for non-productive purposes. Such 
a thing should be put a stop to. A cultivator must be educated to utilise or take loans 
for productive purposes, make saving from the extra returns and then utUise the 6ur|da6 
for non-productive purposes. Intcmsive farming for taking the maximum returns from 
land must be taught to the cultivators. Means for providing the extra expenditure 
on manure and labour will have to be found out. Burdens (including Govenmient ce$a) 
on the* agriculturists are very heavy. The high rates of interest including those charged 
by co-operative societies are more than what the industry can bear. A well-managed 
farm with some garden land does not usually return a higher percentage of interest than 
10 per cent, to the ow'ner, much less to a tenant. The current market rate of interest is 
high and unless the oultivat/or’s market rate of interest is high and unless the cultivator 
gets a better price for his comm<Klity, this burden will l)e always heavy. The rate of 
interest on taccavi loans is not so high. Instalments for repayment of debts {taccuvi) 
should extend over 10 to - 15 years. The determining factor for fixing instalments 
should l)c the extra income a cultivator would derive from such improvements. In 
order to pay back the loan, a borrower must be able to earn over and alx)ve the interest 
on the sum. 

The names of all claimants to an estate from a joint family should be shown in the 
Record <»f Rights. The fee of annas 10 ptu hour for looking into village records should 
1)6 reduced. Suggestions as how to raise the working capital for mortgage banks rests 
with authorities on financial matters. Capital from outside will have to be utilised for 
a time to come. 

Cultivators will have their doubts about the good intentions of land mortgage banks 
if they have ru) share in the raising of tJie capital. Cultivators of this tJ*act are too poor to 
raise capital for any kind of society. Any attempt to raise capital will have to be 
extended for a few' years. Cultivators find it difficult to contribute in cash, but W'ill not 
find it difficult to contribute in kind a t the time of harvest. There are many temples with 
substantial incomes. Part of such inc omes should be diverted t-o co-operative purposes. 
When sums from such institutions are lent, they ai*e usually jnanctually returned by the 
borroiver and rigorously collected by the village mahajan. AdvantagI should be taken 
of such religious beliefs by starting societies in the name of the temple-deity. 

In order to attract capital, debenture bonds should c arry Government guarantee for 
principal and interest. ((Similar to the guarantee given by the Madras Government.) 

If money-lenders arc sufficiently proteckKl by judicious legislation against losses and 
future harassments by agriculturists, I'apitel would be forthc oming to supply the needi 
of agriculturists. 

5. Mr. Keating's “ Hurul K< cuuuny in the Dec can gives a general icu a of 
the cultivator’s position. In this ('ounection it is worth while studying Kao Riliadur 
P. C. Pa til’s books on “ Data of Oj|||t--production **. Mann's book Land and Labour 
in a Deccan Village ” in chapter deals with this question. But the enquiry is not 
a complete one, and in this connection it is worth while quoting the coneluding 
paragraph of the book : But the study we have made ajid the results to which we have 
come ore such as to cause profound suspicion that the condition, at least of our dry 
agricultural villages, is much less satisfactory than has been usually considered* The 

Boo 8ahe^ V. ahimBohar. 



iHirii Deed is^f or further eaqui^ The condition of the agriculturist of our tract is 

the same^ or probably worse. 

Fiom our enquiry into one village we find that only 40 per cent, of the loans given by 
the village co-operative society wero^used for agricultural purposes. 

Land is gradually passing into the hands of absentee landlords, and the original farmers 
are being turned into mere tenants. This process is responsible to a certain extent for 
taking away the incentive to produtre more and in an efficient manner. With the advent 
of money-making crops like sugarcane, some cultivators have made money. Such people 
pay higher prices for land than what the absentee landlords or mere landliolders actually 
pay. Illiteracy and poverty of the cultivating classes, more than anything else, is 
responsible for taking away the incentive to prodw'e more and in an efficient manner. 
Want of education in agriculture precludes a cultivator from taking projjer returns 
from the land. Opening of agricultural bias classes and more agricultural schools is 
the remedy. When plots are rentc-d on long terms of lease the cultivator generally looks 
to the levelling of the plot and minor improvements. Under these conditions more 
attention to manuring and other details is paid. Good tenants }x>s8essmg the necessary 
working capital generally do not neglect their t rops and take goed returns Irom the 
lands cultivated by them. 

6. Rice-milling by hand is an imjxjrtant subsidiary industry. He('ejitly 4 rice mills 
have l)een installed in our district. This has put out of employment many people. In one 
centre (Nandgatl) more tlian two hundrcHt [K»ople have laen deprived of their indiistr} . 
There is scope for more, but the jn^ople ousted out must be provided with some other 
industry. Keeping hens for eggs gives a small income. Our local cows are poor milkers. 
Buffaloes are the main source of milk supply. The milk industry is spreading to a few 
villages in the close- vicinity of Belgauin, otheruise buffalo milk is converted into butter. 
Horticulture bas not taken a hold on tlic^ cultivators. Nature has provided our trac i 
with mango and jack fruits. Vegetable cultivat ion is coqfined to a few' plots round about 
Bcdgauin. Gar-making as an industry has a very limite d scojie. Hand -spinning is un- 
known. Ours not Ixdng a cotton tract, there arc no'gins.* Carting gives employment to 
many for about Ti months. The economic condition of villages round about JJclgaum is 
better than that of tlioso in the iiitc^rior. l*roximity to Belgaum affords op jiortuni ties 
for carting work. 

Transport by motor or railway wherever they exist and co-cqwatf ve se lling will give 
a cultivator better value for liis produce. Clicapci and economical tiansport will 
encourage (njllivators to go in for horticulture. Similarly vegetabk' farming will be 
encouraged. Jack-fruit has no local market, means of preserving it and wniding to dis- 
tajit markets or converting it into Borneo other prcKha t should lie devised. New' blood 
from good stoc'k must 1x3 intrcxUu:ed in thc3 IcHral stock of cattle and poiiliiy. There is 
ample scope for dairying and cattle-brecdijig. But the stringent forest-laws deter jieople 
from keeping cattle, and the industry of cattle-breeding is fast dying away. A co-operative 
effort will have to be done in the begimiing, but later on the cultivators will understand 
the value of keeping gocxl sires, etc. Our tract is the home of bamboo and an industry 
to utilise bamboos will open a new avenue. 

Bonemeal is being used as a manure for pwldy. Establishment of a bone-crushing 
factory will give work to a limited few. But the cultivators will get manure at little 
reduced rates. Export of bones should be prevented. Oil mills in a few centres wUI 
Buppiy concentrates to cattle and top dressings for crops at cheaper rates. Sericulture 



as a cottage industry is likely to thrive on our side. These are enterprises requiring 
comparatively small capital, and local capital should be easily forthcomii^. Days are 
coming when people have to look for new openings for their children, but Government 
will have to take the initiative for some time. * 

f . 

hA. There are many handlooms working in Belgaum. Hand -spinning during his 
spare time will undoubtedly give work and wages to a cultivator ; hand -weaving will give 
work to some, this being the work of trained people, 

7. Hale societies by finding out better markets and giving proper prices to the 
cultivator are doing an amount of good. Village sodetics do not seem to have improved 
the financial position of their members to a remarkable degree. A careful and proper 
enquiry would reveal the true state of things. Village societies have been working to 
the benefit of the local saivcars. Many society members have to go to sowcars for loans 
for paying back the instalments of the society. Thus the people being helpless are at 
the mercy of sotocars. 

Urban Banks have been meeting the financial needs of small traders and indus- 
trialists. 

A greater number of uoii-credit societies will liave to be started for the l>enefit of the 
cultivators. These should work in collalioration with the (irtniit societies. Unless and 
until selfless workers come in or the paid agency stops in, the Co-operative Movement will 
not be as successful as expected. 

8. The amount of trouble litigation involves defers many people from advancing sums 
to agriculturists. 

The Dekkhan Agriculitirists’ Relief Act floes not seem to have done any good to the 
cultivator. It did some good in the beginning in releasing ^ome lands. Now the money- 
lender has become wise enough. LInsorupuloiis money-lenders have devised methixis of 
preventing losses in case? of borrowers who arc likely to be declared agriculturists. 
A cultivator has to undergo all the expenses of a court in getting liimself declared an 
agriculturist. Homo people IxSrrow for other purposes than agricultural and to lessen 
their burden of debt buy some land to get themselves declared as agriculturists. Huoh 
people get the full benefit of the Act. 

Money-lenders should be protected to a certain extent. Sums should be advanced by 
sowcars to agriculturist on the same fixed rates of interest and on the same terms of 
co-operative societies. Such sums should be returned in fixed instalments. Such 
agreements should not be liable to changes in law courts. Thus a borrower from the 
beginning will get the full benefit of being an agriculturist and the money-lender’s position 
will be safe. ^ 

HECTION HI. 

3. A farmer like most other classes of people in India invests part of the 
surplus money in ornaments. He keeps the rest in hiding in his house. A few good 
cultivators invest their surplus sum in buying young bulls or milk-animals. They buy 
lands when they have suflScient funds to do so. A part is sp^nt in drinking. They lend 
out sums to fellow cultivators on nearly the same terms as money-lenders. These sums 
are not collected until required. Depositing in banks or with bankers is never resorted 
to by them. Ornaments are sold when a necessity arises. Short-term or long-term loans 
(3 to 4 year^ are given to fellow cultivators, 

£ao Sake/f F, F- ShirgaokaK 
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IU|| laheb V. V. SHIROAOKAR, B.Ag. (with Mr. G. D. TIN AIKAR, B.A., 
Mr. H. 6. BANE, and Mr. S. A. TAMBULWADKAR). 

Oral Evidence. 

15251. Tk^ Chairman : Rao Saheb Shirgaokor, you are a landholder ? — Yes. 

15252.* Is there an Agricultural Aasaciation here 7 — Yos. 

15253. Are you in any way connected with it 7 — Yes. 

15254. Do these gentlemen represent the Agricultural Association, or do they come as 
individual agriculturists 7 — They come as individual agriculturists. 

15255. How much land do you hold 7 — Sixty-three acres ; 5 acres of it is rice land, 
8 acn^s garden land and the rest is mal land consisting of pasture and grazing land. 

15256. Has the ordinary cultivator to borrow for dry crops ? — For crops like mwa and 
nachni he has not to borrow. 

16257. Has he to borrow for rieo ? — ^Yes. 

16268. Does he not keep his own seed 7 — Y’es ; generally he keeps his own seed. 

16259. For wlial has he to >>orrow ? — ^For weeding and manuring. 

15200. Does hi«i family nol work in the lields 1 — Yes ; hut he has to hire labour for 
transplanting, u ceding, harvesting and threshing . 

16261. W hat crops has he to manure 7 — Rice and sugarcane especially. 

16262. ('an >ou give us an idea as to how much an ordinary agriculturist would require 
per at re for n< e For ri( e Rs, 50 per acre. 

15263. How mu<*h would it bo in the case of jicople w)io actually work in the field and 
do not re<june outside labour excepl for weeding and transplanting 7 — They will require 
at least Ks. 

152(>4. And how much would it l>e tor those who require hired lalxmr ?— It would be 
even Rs. 70 per acre. 

15266. How much would it be for other crops 7 — For sugarcane it would In' Rs. 300 
per acre, 

16266. Does that include the cost of ae>e<l 7 — Generally we have our own 8(*e<i . 

16267. How much would it be for sweet pt>tato ? — It would lx‘ Rs. 30 ptu acre. The 
cost of cultivation is Rs. 20 and the sets for planting would cost Hs. 10 to 16. Cultivator/ 
do not grow their own sets. 

15268. Is there any tobacco or chillies grown here ? — To a small extent. 

15269. Do most of the people borrow^ from soucarn ?— Yes. 

15270. You have given the rates of interest in your note ; but 1 presume these rates 
vary according to the security ? — ^Yes. 

15271. Supposing gold and silver is mortgaged, what is the usual rate 7 — 12 to 15 per 
cent. 

15272. Why is the rate so high 7 Is there want of capital, or is there want of 
security 7 — In many cases they offer good sec urity. 

15273. 1b there no competition amongst the money-lenders themselves 7 — ^Tbere is to 
^ certain extent. 
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16274. Then why is the rate bo high ? 12 to 16 per cent, on the eecority of Mii 
silver omamente ie a high rate ? — I think that is the current rate even in the Belgaum 
market and not only current in the xillagee. 

15276. Do you know whether in the villages there is want of capital ? Are the 
village /iov>rnr8 able to supply money ? — They are mostly able to supply. 

15270. Is there no need of further capital ? — ^JTo a certain extent. 

15277. Is there need for reducing the rates of interest? — Yes; the return from 
agricultme never cxccmmIs 10 per cent., on the capital invested. 

15278. 8o to make agric ulture paying the rate of intei’est must be lower than 
10 peir c ent. ? — It should l>t‘ ve ry miieh lower ; I think it should l>e even less than 
5 per c;ent. 

15270. lV>es the Imperial Bank advance to big landholders? — Yes; to some of 
them. 

15280. Is it on tl)e security of produce ? — No ; the hank aclvances to tlie landholders 
in their capac ity as merchants or traders in Belgaum on the security of gold aiwi silver 
ornamentjs. 

15281, Has any big landholder attcmxded to secure aclvance against the security of 
prcMlucH' ? — 1 do not think any attempt lias been made. 

15282. Is the facility necessary to bring the produc e to the gcalowns and get a loan 
from the Imperial Bank ? — Yes ; it would be useful. 

16283. Arc such facilities available now in the market ? — It is only the urban bank 
that has a lug godown ; but the bank usually advances loans to merchants. 

16284. Do the data! 8 advance against the security of xuoduce ? — Yes. 

16286, You say, The amount of credit necessary for expense during cultivation of 
two crops only, rice (77,000 acres), sugarcane (2,600 acres), comes to a bout Rs. 40,0t(,0(l0.’' 
Have yon calculated at Rs. 60 and Rs. 300 respectively ? — Yea. 

152S0. Wliat is your opinion about the |X)ssibility of carrying out land improvement T 
— Thkre is great scope. 

15287. For w'hat kind of land iin|irovement ? — For digging of w'ells, irrigation schemes 
wherever there are rivers and bunding of ric'e land. 

15288. Is much being done by way of bundings ? — Not much ; very few people 
do it. 

15289. Is it because there is not much propaganda, or is it because people have no 
money ? — There is difficulty as regards finance. 

15290. As regards irrigation, is it a risky operation here ? — It is not as risky as in the 
black tract. 

16291. Do people go in for digging wells ? — There are many who go in for that. 

16292. Where do they get finance from ? Do they have their own capital, or do 
they take taccavi ? — It is mostly the sowcara who advance. 

15293. At what rate do the eotvears advance ? — More than 16 per cent. 

16294. Why do people not go in for (accavi ? — People are going in for that ; but it i« 
difficult to get tcHxavi in good time. 

fiao SaM V. V* Shirgaolu^. 
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|HlSk>6. Do you think that if finance were made araiiable^ tlvere would be more >itork 
cl<^ l*y way of well constnw tion ? — I thbik «o, 

15206. Ab regards utilising rivers and nalas, is much Work being done in this 
connection ? — Recently it has been done. 

16207. Have any people purchased pumps ? — Very few ; about fifteen or twenty 
have purchased pumps, ♦ 

16298. Have these pumps, which have been erected, been successful Yes. 

15299, As regards rice, you say that it occupies about 40 per cent, of your cropped 
area. Is it consumed locally, or is it exported ?■ — We have to bring from outside for 
supplementing our produce; it is not exported. 

16300. Is » i>art of it sold ? — Yes. 

16301. Is it sold in the village itself? — 1 think alK>ut 99 per cent, is sold in the 
village. 

16302. After being sold in the village the traders must be bringing it here ? — Yes. 

1530.3. Do you know how the traders are financed, whether they have their 
own money, or are they financetl by others ? — The traders ai'c mostly cartmen. Tbey 
take money from the daldia and sell the paddy to the dulals. Recently rice mills have 
been ereided and the cartmen directly go to the mills for selling paddy. 

15304. Dt> the ouiiers' of the rice mills buy it. or merely husk it ? — They buy it 
outright. 

15305. And where do they send it ? — ^Thoy send it to the llelgaum market. 

15306. Have you ary mills ? — Mr. Bane has one. 

15307. Is there any difficulty al)out purchasing ? — Yes ; we require a good deal of 
capital for purchase of paddy ; from January to May people soil paddy, and at this time 
the rate is low, so we have to buy it and stock. 

15308, Where do the owners of such rice mills get money from ?• — I''hey have 
to borrow. 

16300. From whom ? — From co-operative eredit societies, or from urban lianks Or 
from soipcars, 

15310. Do they get sufficient money ? — If they give proper security they get 
sufficient funds* 

1631 1. Are there sufticient facilities available ? — Yes. 

16312. When you husk rice, do you bring it to fielgaum ? — Yes; Tliere arts no 
godowns in Belgaum. Only recently the mrban Imnk has opened a god own ; but the 
urban l>auk advances to the members of the urban area only on godown system and 
not to village people. 

15313. Supposing there were godowns available hci-c, will people from the villages 
bring a’^d stock their rice and take a^lvances ?“-Yes, most willingly. Ka cu the lin|)erial 
Bank will advance if the goods ai*e brought into godow;‘8. 

16314. So there is paucity of godowns and you M^ant more godown facilitks ? — Ye*; 
the district central bank has asked for i>ermission for godown constrmtion, but permission 
has not been granted. 

16315. Has the Imperial Bank not arranged for godowns ? — The traders have tbair 
own godowns where the mortgager! goods are 8t<H'ke<I, 
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15310. happone ? jK'ople Ior*i 0 <l to tboir rioe 

facihtiea are not available ? — Yet? ; people are forced to sell jrieo clietap in tbe moixtJta of 
January to March. 

16317. You say lands are passing into the hands of absentee landlords and the original 
farmers are being tunieil into jnere tenants. Is this statement made as a result of any 
enquiry ? — It is only our experience^ 

16318. In whose hands is it passing ? — Mostly village stmrats and landlords. 

15319. What hapj^ens when these lands pass into others’ hands ? ])o they again lease 
to the same people ? — Not necessarily to the same people. 

15329. Do you know any particular village where this tendency is great ? — 
bastavad where three -fourths of the land is owned by absentee landlords. 

15321. »Since how many years has this state of affairs been happening ? — Nearly 60 
years. 

16322. Does more and more land pass every year from the hands of agriculturists to 
0owcartt ’—Very little laud remains with agri<*ulturi8t8 now. Most (d it is passing into 
the hands of mwema (except imtnn land). 

15323. Has any land Ix^cn purchasoil by the agricult iirisls ?■ — Very little ; I think even 
one per cent, may not lx* in the hands of agriculturists, and that is why it tells upon 
the ]>r(xluce of the land. 

16324. Has ( ultivation dctei ioratc*d ? — Yes ; they <io not take care of the land. 

16326. Arc the leases annual ? — Mostly annual. 

16326. Are tlie rents high ? — Kents are lather high. 

16327. What is the cause of this transfer of land from agriculturists to non- 
agriculturists ? — It is tl«* indeht-edness of the agriculturists. What they require 
money for is mostly mniTiagi's and td her t‘erenionials, ami groflually th<' expendituie of 
marriagt^ is increasing. 

15328. So it is extravagant expenditure on <’ereinonials that is mostly responsilde ? 
-"rYes. Oriid added to it is the drinking habit of the peopit^. 

15329. Has anything been done to counteract these tendencies ? — I do not think 
anything has been done. 

15330. You say that money-lenders should be protected to a certain extent. What 
protection would you give to tlie money-lenders ?■ — When they go to court, they are 
always afraid of the man (Ix)rrower) lx‘ing declared as an agriculturist. 

15331. Do you want tlmt the Dekklian Agriculturists’ Relief Act sluinld be modibed ? 
—Yes. 

15332. You say that agivcments Indwecn tlie debtor and the creditor should not be 
liable to chaatges in law tumri. Rut we were told in many distrii^ts that turwadays sale 
deeds arc taken mstead of mortgage ileerls, and double the amount is entered in the agree- 
ment than what is actually ad vamped. 8o if the <*ourt does not go into tlie agiieei&eiit mid 
the previous history, the borrower will have to pay doubh? the amount ? — WV are for 
liceiuung money-lenders and their oocounte being checked. 

16333. Do you think the money-lenders will agree to have their aceountsjcheelwd ? — 
Very few, in the beginning. 

EacriiiiiMi V* W Shir^iohtr. 
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Wwtl^ it be reasonable to expc^ct money- leiulers lo kwp pi'ojK*r net oimta and 
oxlracts to borrowers ? — Yes. 

IS335. Would there bo tuiy objertion if their at eouiitti are audited t — Yes, the 
majority would object. 

15336. Snpjwsiiig certain facilities are given to them, and suj^posing the pRKoduie is 
ehajaged and money-lenders are allowed in <‘ast‘8 when' their at counts are aiKlited by 
eertifiod auditors to get bettor and quicker relief, do you^hink they would agree ? — Yes, 
in that ease they would not object to got their accounts being audited. 

15337. H has also l>cen suggcsU'tl 1 hat in t hat cant' their account lH*oks might Ik;; pagi^l 
and nuinl)ered. If tht\v an^ given that facility, would they olqcct V- -Ifi that < aw they 
would iK>t ohjetd. 

15338. jT/r. Kanuil : Alxtui tlic land iinprovcjnent ajul tlie technical advice ft»r bunils 
or irrigation, you have said that an agricultural gia<!uate, unlt ss h<' has sjan ial training, 
cannot give ad^dee. Does it mean that that for technical advice you rt'quire a spci ial 
department ? — Yes ; a special department with a s}>ecial ofticer. 

15333. If a technical adviser is offered by (iovernmont, do you think jample would 
come forwant with tinanco to sink wells, etc. ? — In some cases tlicy will when they have 
the necessary funds. 1 am referring to the s<Tutinising of (avravi loajis. 

15340. A 1x3 ut these rice milling factory, h(>w many jaoplc are employtxl in a ii<c 
milling factory ? — For big plants about twenty jK'opIc art* lequired. There arc not many 
big plants h(*re. 

16341. You have stated that these plants have tiisplaced about 2<)t) jx'ople in a (-ertain 
pla<*e (Nadagad) in your part. Is it a guess or a correct estimate ? — We have made 
enquiries, and it was stated to us that 200 people used to carry on tliat kind of hand-mill 
work for rice. 

15342. Aj*e these rice plants found prolitablc ? — JNow there is too much t)f <*omj)etiiion 
and they do not find it so profitable. It is only during the lust two years that these 
plants have Ijeen established in our part of the country. 

16343. About the land passing into the hands of absentee landholders, does the land 
pass away from the hands of the cultivator beca\ist' he is heavily indebted ?— Yes. 

15344. When a man is heavily indebted!, has he aji incentive to produce more out of 
the land ?— No. 

15345. I want to know from your experience which is the lesser of the two evils, 
a man heavily indebted having very little heart in his work and producing small outturn, 
on the other hand same land going into the hands of a bsentee landlord w1k>, letting it 
to somebody, produces something better from that land 1 — It is only when a man owns 
his own land that he puts in pro j)er laljour and sulficient inaaiuw ; when we let our own 
land the cultivator does not put in proper labour and sufficient manure. 

15346. In other w'ords, an indebted farmer, although an owner, j)erhaps pitnlucea as 
little as when he is a tenant only ? — ^Yes, I think so. 

15347. You say that there is seojje for dairying and cattle-breeding hert\ Have 
you any experiem^e of these two side industries 1 — 1 have some animals, and 1 find 
that by introd uction of foreign blood there is a great scope for improvx juenl of the local 
breed* 
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1534$> A$ for cAiile- breeding, to what extent is it true to say that gracing eitheT'fwe^ 
or at conoeasional rates i« indiepenaable ? — Not iie(?eH8arily free grazing. People afe 
prepared to pay some fee for good grazing provided they are not tronblod by theforeat 
officers. 

15349, What is the present rate jier animal ? — Four annas ]>er animal per season. 
(In forest areas.) 

15350, Have you anything to grumble at the rate ? — I do not think w© haw to 
grumble at the rate of fee, but ft is the trouble or the harassment that the man gets that 
w© have to grumble at. 

15351. Do you think the fees do not come in the way of eattle-broi'iling t — No ; a fee 
of four annas is ehoap. Sometimos even it is two annas. 

15352. In some plai es it is only two annas ? — Yes ; for six months. 

15353. 8o far as Government is eoncemeil, they have eharged reasonable fees ? — Yes. 

15354. And it is the local forest subordinate officers who harass })oor cultivators ?— 

Yes. 

15355. This is at the root of the trouble ? — Yes, 

15356. Apart from this question of trouble, does (tattle-breeding, if worked for a good 
term, become a profitable business ? — In our tract it will be a very profitable business. 
Grass is very cheap. It does not cost us much to maintain one animal. It does not cost 
us more than Rs. 10 for a year. 

15367. That is to say if you rear cows, maintain them for three years and sell the 
(jalves, you get on the whole a gocsl price ? — Yes. 

15358. Why are not people doing cattle-breeding on a larger scale ? — They wore 
doing. 

15359. Yon are s^x^aking of the past. Why has it fallen into disuse now ? — It was 
(confined only to a certain class of p(‘oplc calhxl dhavgars, T am now talking about our 
type of people who can go in for it but for these difficulties that I have mentioned. 

15360. If a man keeps a few cows say 10 or 12 at a suitable centre and not very far 
from hero, how much finance would ho nH^uirc ? — To start with, 1 think he will require 
lis. 300 or Rs. 400. For maintaining them he will require another Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. 

16361. Say about Rs. 1,000 he will require 1 — Yes. 

16362. About this bone crushing industry, have you any })ciHoiial knowledge ? — There 
is one at Hubli. 

15363. With what rcsulta It (the piinluct of the mill ) is hading great sales. 

16364. The difficulty is to collect bones in small quantities from rnahara from village 
to village ? — Yes. 

15366. You have not to do here the collecting of lx>neB V — No J thcrci are traders 
who do this work. There is a regular market here. 

15366. And is tivc demand from local people or d(» you export them wholly ? — Tb© 
bones go either to Hubli or to Boml>ay for export. It is not cnishetl in Belgaum. 

15^7. If you start a fac^tory here you can sell the boan-meal for manure ? — Yes. 

15368. Is there a local demand ? — Yes, there is a very great demand, ei^3eeiaHy for 

I»ddy. 
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Have you any klea as to how iiiuoh finance would he nmeasaiy^ for a Imw- 
factory I think a small factory v^iJi not cost more than Rs. 5,000. 

15370. Mr, F. X. Mehta : Another se<^oiidary o<?cupation you H|)eak of is jwuJtry 
keeping. Is there any prejudice here towaixis keeping poultry ?— Absolutely none on 
OUT side. Each cultivator keeps his own poultrj’. 

15371. We were told in the Dharwar district that there was some prejudice amongst 
Lingayats and Reddis to keep })oultr 3 ’ ? — This is not the case on our dde, most of the 
cultivators l>eing Marathas. 

15372. You state that people may l(H»k wdth a suspii ious eye towanis any pro|sisal 
to start land mortgage banks. Ts the suspicion due to tlie fear that they may Is* deprived 
of their lands ? — Yes. 

15373. IX) you think that if some local capital is invcsUHl, tlicy will liuve more 
confidence in it ? — Yes. 

15374. Do you have in your Mallad tracds this pi‘ol>lem of damage caused by wild 
beasts to the same extents as in Dharwar and Kanara ? — No, not to the extent as it is 
in Kanara but more tlian w hat it is in Dharwar. 

15375. Iki you think it is j^ossible to encourage co-operativi' fencing schemes ? — 
Yes. 

15376, Are there an^^ iji this j>art of the distri< i ? — There is none. First t)f all |H‘oplo 
have not got sufficionl money t^) maintain themselves. It is not )K>KHiblc here to tin* ex Unit 
as it is in Dharw^ar. 

35377. The Chairman : There will be increased profits if a big area is fenced ? — 

1 think they should l)e charged. It is not iwssible even for (loveminent to do tliis work. 
It is only a mere suggestion. If (Government undertakes such a scheme, they sliould 
charge some cess just as they charge for water (cess). At present tliey do not even keep 
their shares of Rs, 10 (of the urban lianks), but they sc*!! them off veiy soon. 

15378. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Is it due to lack of cajutal or due to im*rtia ? — It is due to 
lack of capital. 

15379. You know^ that in some Mallad tracts the local tanks are I)t‘ing silted up. 
Is it also a problem here ? — Yes, 

16380. Should these tanks Is* repaired by jx'ople themselves or sliould this work lie 
done by somebody else ? — People can do it. 

15381. If these tanks are repaired, the prcKluction would improve ? — Yes. 

15382. Are there no scliemes for improving these tanks either on the part of (Govern- 
ment or on the part of villagers ? — Then^ is no suc h scheme as far as 1 know. 

15383. Y'^ou suggest a special staff for enquiries to be made ijito the schemes of land 
improvement ?— Yes. 

153S4. But even w here you have to set up a Persian wheel or things like this, will the 
florvices of such staff be jiecessary ?— Yes. 

16385. Would you have the services of the staff for all kinds of sclienms ? — Yes. 

16386. You say that a cultivator gets taceavi at a lower rate of inteiest through the 
Revenue Department than through a co-operative agency. Is that not the position 
to-day 1 — ^Tlie present rates are the same. Formerly co-operative societies were (‘barging 
n lugber rate than they do at present. Now^ the rate is the same. 



Ifi387, About the Jifenaed w&rebf>UM»8, >’ou nu'iitioiied tlip need for ib^tti in 
Bolgaum ?—Ye», in evory market pUut) like Keigauni tlujrr nhouid be Ik^iacd 
houses. 

J5^^8S. Wht> would run these warehouses ? lii your opinion who should ge* 
lii^ense t — A capabJe nuiii viU eoiiie f<>rvuixl and a«k for a lieenst*. 

1538h. Any individual ?“ Yes. 

• 15390. If then' are sale BO<detieR or urimn baiikK, hhouid il»ey also gel lieenso T— * 

Yes. 

I53t)I. i’riifrtisor Halt: l>o y«ni hold i ho view th.d <<n'rnr/ Mlunihi lx* grunUMi directly 
)>ydwtrhd baiikn ?— Yen. 

15392. xVnd not through the Proviiujul Jhiiik - ^'es. A)id <he nnuiniHsioil token 
Hhoiild Ik' al«f> reduced In'cause the Provineial Bank aclvanees at the rate of four annas 
and district hanks take eight annnK and societies take eight annas. So it <‘omo8 to Kc. 1 J 
for nothing. 

15399, Ik) yrni think that distrht hanks Avould ls‘ able to manage this Uu'cuvi 
business ? — Yes ; they have efficient staff consisting of iiisjiectors. 

16394. There will Ik? no difficulty for them to manage this business V- I\’o. 

16396. Has sugarcane cultivation and manufacture of jaggery Imhoi alTectecl recently 
by the fall iu jiriees here ? — No. 

1639(1. Klwwhere w'c found that on ac< ount of the red u<‘tion in piiees the position of 
this industry has lieen rather endangered. What is the jKisitioii here as regards sugar- 
<‘ane ? — It is not yet endangered. Our cTops are very poor crops and the cultivator has 
to think of something which yields him some profit and that is why more |x‘opIe arc 
going in for sugarcane cultivation. 

16397, This is only a coni|>arativr advantagi* and not a }S)8iti\e a^lvantage ? — Yes. 

15398. !h the numlier of Patbaiis in this distrhd growing 7 — 1 think 8t>. 

16399. Have you come across any l ases where these Pathana exercised violeiK e against 
the villagers ? — Yes, in Santibastwad there is one Pathuii and he actually beat one gentle- 
man in my presence. 

164(10. Has this fact not been brought to the notice of (Government No. Nobody 
is taking notice of it. The village jxiiel himself is afraid of tlie Pathon. He will Jiot go 
against him. 

16401. Ko the grievance was m»t redressed even inspiti* (d the fact that it was brought 
to the nothe of the authorities 7 — No. 

16402. l>id the Police know it ? — For the pre.Muit, the number of jH»lice stations are 
very few. Formerly there wejt* police stations in the villages and now they have 
stations at iafvka places. Once in a w-eek now -a-da^s, a policeman goes round the 
villages. 

1^08. You think that <*ertain lueasures are necessary for cheeking this evil ?— Yes. 

16404. You make an interesting suggestion that income's of certain temples 
should be utiliaed as funds of co-opemtive wuieties. What is exactly your idea ? — In 
Ohandagad is one KawolnaUi’s (goii) temple. The temple has large funds 

and a good Int'orne. vSueK fumls and iw’omes shfiuld be diverted towards starting 
eo*operative societies. 

Mao V. Nktfpoc/Hir. 
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I5p|^ At any rat© tli© m©m]}ere of fch© aociety hidm>©<i io wfiay pimctatally 

«inij^ because the iu<me y belongs to the temple ?— 1 think «o. This hemg god *h money, 
they tear to keep it and return it regularly. 

15406. l>o you think this will continue ior any length of time if you start many ©u«^h 
societies ?— Some of these temples have imregisteretl wadeties and they advance sums to 
•bme people who pay regularly. 

15407. Are there many such temples where moneys are aiivanceil ? — Yes. 

15408. Mr, T. L, Mehta : Is any interest <'harged on such Joans — Yes ; a very 
low' interest is charged on such loans. 

15409. Profesmr Kale : 1 find that temples to l>e better than t^e-typerative 

societies ? — Yes, thc^y are much lyetter. If the money is not ret-umed they (bomvwers) 
are excommunicatwl at once. 

15410. The wrath of Clod will fall on their heads ? — Yes. 

15411. You say that rice-niilling by hand is an inijyortant subsidiary industry ? — ^Yes, 

15412. On account of the starting of rice mills, many ]yeople are being driven out of 
the old industry ?— Yes. 

15412. Your idea is that uule*is some other (H‘<'upatioji is found, tl»e condition of 
the people will lye mucli worse than what it is ?— ¥©«, tlmy will have to be provhled with 
some other txcupation. 

15414. Mr, KamiU : As an agricultural gnwliiate having practical experience and 
for a man of your standing, 1 should like to ask you a question. It is about the unem* 
ployment problem of middle class people. You are aware that then* are vast areas of 
lands in the Sukkur Barrage. Sup]K>8ing large lands of some thousantls of acres are made 
available for agrioultuial graduates, would some of them from this part of the country 
have the enterprise to go to Hind and cultivate lands under the canal area ? — Thei*e are 
a very few graduates on this side ; we have not thought over tliis question. 

I54iry. llo you think tliat a few^ cyf the graduates will lye able to arrange for finance 
if there is such a scheme before them ? — 1 do not think so. 

3 5416. If finance were arranged for them, will they have the enterpriw' to go at least 
from one province to aiwther ; or are you not prepared to answer this question ? Hind 
oonditiORS are different. It has a l>eautiful alluvial soil and there is the I'anal water for 
12 months. Will you have the enterprise to go and make an a1tem|>t ? — Except for the 
arranging of finaiyce, I think the rest can Ix^ done. 

16417. The Cftairvian : Y^ou said there wa.s one Pat ban in the village calhxl Hanti- 
baatwad. Was any regular cxyrajdaiiit miwlc alx>ut him No. 

16418. No one i.s coming forward to give evidence ? - N<i (me is c(jniing forward for 
fear of violence. 

15419. How mu( h money (byes he advance ?- He atlvunces to tla^ extent of Hs. IhKt 
or JHs. 400. 

15420. You say you have introduce! noim* foreign cattle breed ?-^Ye« ; Ayerahire 
Sindhi. i have the third geueratiou {low^ 

16421. Ihd you find the Beoom} better than the first Yes. Tlk* first calf was from 
the military dairy and the third g^ieration calf is yet a heifer. 

15422. 130 you think that the village ihoney- lenders usually trade on their own 

capital, or do they get (iapital also from outaide ? — ^They trade on their own capital, 
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13423. 8uppo*m they fell «hort of fundii, do they not go to Mhmffs to hotrow t— 
If they f All «hort of fiiiKU, they «top their buMiiieKK, 

15424. I« it beeauHe they eannot make any arrangement or because they do not wish 
to borrow 1 — In some cases they do not wish to lairrow. 

1 5425. You do not know of any caise where they do actually borrow from shroffs ?— 
Ko. 

15426. If all these liankers were registerffd and their accounts audited and they are 
given certain facilities, do you think that their raU^ of interest will go down 7*— Yes. 
Ala>ut tarmri I want if> speak a few words. The instalments given for repayment by 
societies are not sufficient and even if they are given sufficient instalments, the agricul- 
turist is not in a position to pay a part of the principal and interest in the first year. So, 
for the first year and the second year interest only should l>e taken. 

15427. The object of the whole tareari system is that the instalments should be paid 
out of the profits and if there are additional profits why should he not pay ?—When an 
agriculturist takes iaccavi and sinks a well to grow some ganlen crops, he is not certain 
that the garden c^rops will prove 8iic<^eftsful the very first year. Sometimes the crops 
are successful and at other times not, in which case he is not in a pi>sition to repay the 
instalments. Unless the soils are well-manurcnl and fertiliml and < ome to full fertility, 
one does not get good returns from the soil (for a year or two). Therefore I say that 
my above suggestion should l)e recommendetl. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. V. M. BAKRE, Honorary Secretary, Bombay District 
Co-operative Institute. 

Replies to the Questionniure. 

. SECTION I. 

Qvkstion 1. — Generally only the poor agriculturist has to borrow for current needs. 
Some landholders borrow money for capital improvements, but the higher rate of interest 
does not make it profitable. A number of agriculturists have to borrow for payment 
of the land revenue, for their daily needs, marriage, litigation, houses and buying 
lands. 

The Fathan charges interest at the rate cf 2 aimas per rupee per month on small sums. 
Occasionally he charges 4 annas. On amounts borrowed from other sources ^ to 1 anna 
has to be paid as interest. Generally debts are repaid after harvesting. For loans in 
kind, »mmi (1 J) has to be paid. The loans are given sometimes on note of hand, some- 
times against mortgage of pots and oecasionaly against gold. Larger sums are advance^!, 
if the debtor is a man of some standing, on promissory notes, deed or on a mortgage of his 
property. The rate of interest is from 12 to 18 per cent. Interest on larger sums is 
between 0 and 12 per cent. Advances are made to respectable agriculturist on the 
stipulation that his produce should be sold through his creditor. The co-operative 
societies advance at a rate of Ks. 9-6-0 per wnt. to 12^ per cent. If a default is madey 
the rate charged is 18 per cent, 

ifr. V. M 



uBiuU to odyftooo agamst stundiog crops. X^oiiiui taken lor oumnt needs and 
Otlie^ mieoellaneons purposes are returned after a year. Loans taken for other purposes 
are not repaid promptly* Sometimes when hard-pressed for repayment, the borrowers 
go to the s(MPCar, The sowcars do notallow repayment hy instalment b. Co-operativn 
societies advance against lands. The sotrcor gets the debtor to execute a deed for double 
the amount borrowed, or a deed for conditional sales . Government gives iaccavi through 
tbo Provincial Co-operative Bank, District Central Co operative Bank and co-operative 
societies. The rate is dj per cent. The money thus obtained is not iised as carefully as 
expected. There is only an out-station, but no branch of the Imperial Bank al^Belgautn, 
Money is advanced either against goods or gold. The Imperial Bank plays no part id 
agrioultural finance. The District Bank has not advanced large funds for redemption 
of previous debts, though provision for such advances is made. The advances for this 
purpose are repayable in eight years. Merchants assist the cultivator on the under- 
standing that the produce should be sold through them. 

No estimate can be made as to the financial requirements of this district. 

Qt7K8Tiok 2. — Ordinarily the produt’e is sold to a local merchant or in a neighbouring 
markot-plaoe. Bigger cullivators sell their produce through dalals in the big markets, 
1 to 2 per cent, dalali is charged if the goods are sold off immediately ; the merchant 
advances about half of the value to the agriculturist at the rate of 9 to 12 per cent. 
On the sale, ho recovers from the proceeds his interest, rent, commission, etc. 
No produce is sold m two or three months, and the agriculturist loses not more than 
3 to 4 per cent, on the whole transaction. 

It will not be profitable for the small agriculturist to sell his produce through 
co-operative sale societies, as some time elapses before the whole machinery of co-ojier- 
ative sales begins to move, and the agriculturist who has his goods ready early in, the 
season, makes less profit. Besides almost all facilities given by the co-operative sale 
societies to their clients are given by the merchant to the small producer. The only 
difference will be m tha weights and prices, and it is to the merchants’ interest to us© 
correct weights, etc., as otherwise he will lose his business. The larger producer can, 
however, sell through such societies. 

There are three or four sale societies in the District ; the Imperial Bank and the Dist- 
rict Central Bank advanie money against goods, and the merchants find it profitable 
to raise money on the goods and wait for better prices. 

Money is remitted by means of hundis, cheques or by sending currency notes. It can 
also be seut by means pf Treasury supply bills. Inter-district transfers are effected 
by means of romittanoe transfer receipts and within the district “ cosh order ” also is in 
use. Both darshani and mudati hundis are used, but the latter not so extensively. 

Hundis are cashed at the plaee whore they are drawn. Bombay hu>ndi9 circulate 
for some time, and are afterwards sent to Bombay for encashment. Abolition of stamp 
duty has increased the use of cheques. Use of hundis and cheques will increase if 
stamp duty is abolished. Government should now draw a list of solvent banks, and 
cheques on such banks should be ca.shed without charging commission. 

<)nxsTioK 3. — J uar, wheat, gram lands cost Rs. 160 to 400 per acre. Best rioe land 
600 to 1,200 per acrcj Medium rice land Rs. 100 to 400. Bagayai land in Bombay 
Bft, 1,000 to 1,600. B<»g€kyat in the district Rs. 800 to 1,000, 

Ordituuily the cultivator does not let his land be auctioned lor non-payment of land 
mwnue, but if sold it fetches very 4ow price. If sold b^ a court deeree, the price is 
If o X 106 — 90 * 
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aliglitly ikmi obiftiii^d in a pviirat« m 1«. EJcoi»{>tuig Sa «o 

to martgaguig latict Thi^rr ai« no land mortage banka in tbia 

Tbard are about 225 co-operative societies in tbis district* TacC€m is granted tbtot^ 
'tba l>istrict Central Co-operative Bank and it amotmts to Rs. 75,000. Tn the absence 
ot any rules regarding recovery of iaccavi in case of default, the bye-laws of thC 
oo-operative society in the same regard are applied* 

should be land mortgage banks to finance the agriculturist for his extra 
agricultural needs. One-fourth of the board of such banks should be of Government 
Aperts. ^The Bank slionld derive its capital from shares, deposits, from the Blstriet 
Central ?ank* uHmn ban^s, the Provincial Bank or even the Imperial Bank, against 
tine promissory notes passed to it by its debtors. It is through this <>hannel that the 
Imperial Bank can be made helpful to the agriculturist class. 

Questions 6 ^no 7. — The Co-operative Movement has succeeded in helping the 
agriculturists for thoir agricultural needs. Such of the people as have borrowed o4 
the necessary minimum and have spent it economically have benefited themselves to 
a very great extent. The urban banks have also been a help to people of aJl classes. 
The Movement has been effective in lowering the soirtar" s rate of interest, and has 
also made far easier terms for the debtor. 

The J>istrict Central Bank is not short of funds. They had to invest some 
Burplns at a very low rate of interest. 

It may however be stated that the Co-operative Movement has not been as bucoessful 
as it should be. Government should ha^'e seen that the people are being educated in 
co-operative priiiciples and that the Movement is not vitiated by mismanagement. 
A ooromittoo to enquire into the working of the Movement vould be very desirable. 

A majority of people borrow more money than is imeessary. A number of people, who 
Imtrow more than they need, are of the opinion that the co-operative society should not 
press for repayment with as much rigour as the other creditors. And whenever the co- 
operative soi'iety takes steps for recovery, it is pointed out by such that the co-operative 
society is only a sulistitute, an indifferent suNtitute, for the Pathans and money- 
lenders. This contains a modicum of truth in it. In cases where there has been a 
4afault against a co-operative society the rate of interest is increased to 18 per cent, 
by way of penalty. This is also the maximum charged by the ttofreara. The co-operative 
aooiety further is not disposed to wait for recovery as the souxm is. It is, therefore, 
necessary that proper inquiries as regards real needs of the people should bo made 
before a loan is given ; it should also be seen so that the money is properly utilized. 

The district banks have to finance the co-operative societies, but their work is being 
more and more dlffleiilt. Owing to large overdues it cannot advance to some societies 
^hik deposits keep coming in. There is thus a large surplus. 

It is not advisable for the District Bank to advance money to societies in famine tracts, 
as I do not think it would be possible to improve conditions in su<h tracts. 

The ultimate elket of borrowizig either frexn the aotvatr or from the oo-operative 
>0oieties is^^he same. It k evident that the protest against the aomari system is 
groundlesa, for similar statements osirbe firstly made against the co-operative societies. 

It ahoold be seen that the ochoperative soedeties, whereever they exist, cairy eht 
ifieiv an efficient manner. It is not possible to have a co-operative society In 

n Jtf* iMre, 

“ # 



eVinTTf ftud m> iu the ab96iDoe of the oo-opetative ftooiety the «otrr«r shonkl iter 

take their place. The ]>ekkhan Agriculturieta' Beli^ Act ought to be repebM 
W!id atrattgemento made for expeditipus working of the oiril courie* The liet of a| >pr ov ed 
agnchltomta should be drawn up for every vilLage^ and in tranaaotione with them, the 
aame laciiitiea as are given to the societies (e.g., regarding stamp, et<^)» should hold good. 
Registration fees should be lessoned, and interest on such sums should bo exempt from 
inoome-tax. 

Their business is generally on sound lines, but occasionally advantage is takeii of the 
illiteracy of the debtor. Educating the villager is the only remedy against this, 

i^UBSTiON 8. — Accounts are always written down, though not always very 
systematic. Such of the debtors as can check thesi' arc allowed to do so. Others have iA> 
depend upon the honesty of the aawcar. The urban banks are in a similar state of affairs. 
Facilities for gotting loans on easier terms has indnctKl many people to borrow 
for unproductive purposes. Some have Iwrrowed to such an extent that it is entirely 
beyond their capacity to repay. It is, therefore', necessary that strict 8uj»ervisku», in 
granting loans as well as 8j>onding of them, Iw exercised. 

It should not be the aim only to provide for easy credit. It is also of importance to 
see that opportanities for using the capital borrowed exist for the borrowers. Efforts 
must be raatle to enable the agriculturist to take advantage of the improved methods of 
agriculture and for others to take to some otlier ijidustries. In Bclgaum the subsidiary 
occupations arc mainly weaving, making brass and ci»pper pots and bringing in niilk 
from the suburbs. Bui these will not find employment for the agriculturist, dovem- 
nicnt c-xp('rts should be abl(‘ to suggest some few subsidiary occupations. 

The Dekkhaii AgncuHuiisth' Ilelicf Act has made it possible for an agriculturist 
to bornnv money and misuse it. In order to avoid loss the Houx'ar takes either 
a sale deed for the agriiulturist's land or takes a note for double the amount 
a<*tually lent. The delay, worry and expense of recovery from the agriculturist, catiJ'cd 
by the Dokkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act, has made many a sowf^wr unwilling to do 
business, and consequently a largo capital is lying idle and has been invested to earn 
smaller rate of interest. 

Tho Dekkhan AgiicuHurisls' Relief Act has benefited people who are agriculturists in 
name alone, but not real agriculturists. It should therefort' be amended in such a w'ay 
that it can be availed of only by agriculturislH. Owing to the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
lieliof Act the Vataa Land Act is not made use of. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act may be repealed. 

SECTION U. 

The Co-operative Movement has affected the rates of interest of the Howcar. An act 
regulating the rate of interest and other conditions of loan will be beneficial to ]H)th 
parties. The agriculturist does not require an large finance for purely agricultural 
meeds, and the saving he makes by a smaller rate of interest cannot be much. On the 
other hand, he has to approach the sowcar for his other needs ; and if some sort of regu- 
lation can be imposed on the sowcar^ the agriculturist will be enabled to get 
a larger surplus. 

The wivear gets about 6 per cent, net after deducting legal expenses, etc. 

7.-— There is no prejudice against this class, and even now the cultivatoi* 
gets assistance from them. The rates of interest of both the co-operative societies and 
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the 4 kfe the 8*Hie : the sowcar unlike the co-operativ^ Bocietioe i» pmp$j!^ t# 

wait tor a long time for the repayment. He is further useful when the oo^operatlwe 
•ooieties olmm their dues. » 

The Bowcw will not be willing to be registered, nor will he submit to dn examinatioii 
of aocounte. ‘But they might be willing to undergo certain restriotion^ if the eertaSn 
additional faoilitiea are given to them. 

QuasTion 9. — Generally they are able to meet all demands if their client can give 
good seourity. 

QnJBsrioK 10. — ^The di.»iriot banks should finance the agriculturists only through the 
oo«operative society. The period of repayment should not extend ovef five years* 
The surplus of the District Bank should bo deposited with the land mortgage 'banks. 
The Imperial Bank also should advance money to the land mortgage banks. The 
Imperial Bank and the joint stock banks should bo made useful to the agriculturist, 
The land mortgage banks should advance money to the indigenous banker against 
proper security. 

8omo of the well-to-do farmers loan up thCir money. Some of it is locked away» 
because the aawcar finds it troublesome to advance money in the existing state of law. 

Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in Marathi.) 

1 am the Honorary' SfHTeturv of the Hc^lgaum District (’o*opM*ative Institute. 
I am also a director of the District Central Bank and the pioneer of the Urban Bank. 

1 have put in the statement in my personal capacity. 

After the establii^ment of co-operative societies, the rate of interest charged by suweara 
has been brought down. The societies have benefited agriculturists and petty tratlers, 
but the management is not very 8atisfa<*tory, because the members of the managing 
committee are honorary workers, and they have no personal interest in the work. 
Members of societies find it easy to borrow from the sm ieiy up to their limits, and they 
borrow more than what they actually need and do not spend for the particular purpose 
for which they borrow”. In the case of sowcara, if tlie agriculturist wants to borrow, say, 
Ks. 509 from the aowcar, the latter will induce him to take Rs. UKi only for the time being. 
Though the rate charged by societies is less than that charged by eott^aray yet the diffei*encc 
in rates is made up by the members of societies in borrowing more than what they need 
from the society and wasting it. Jii my opinion tlie agriculturists will not be benefited 
by abolishing tho aovxiara. Oni/he contrary, aowcara should be given facilities by Govern- 
ment as reganls recovery of loans, so that they would advance money to agriculturists 
at low rates. At present the rate charged by aotccar^ and that charged by societies are 
practically the same. Sowcare charge from 12 to 18 per cent, and if the security is good, 
they even charge 9 per cent. The rates of societies are Ks, 9-6-0 to 12^ per cent., and in 
some eases 12 to 18 per cent., because they have to pay penal interest. About one-fourth 
number of members who borrow from tho society have to pay penal interest. The average 
rate of societies is Ba. 10-15-0 and the wtccar#’ rate is 12 to 18 rupees. Anen<i^uiry 
committee'' should be appointed to enquire into the internal management of societies^ 
as at preaent the man a giu g committee is not working satisfactorily and members 
are advaneed loans without discretion. There should be closer supervision otw 
Mr. F. Zi. Haktt. 



The mem ben should be advanced Iomis for agricultural purposed 
only |l£ 60 ir proper enqmries. The managing committee should appoint honorary 
ywhA»%o supervise over the members to see whether they make proper use of their 
money or not. Long-term loans are similarly misused by agriculturists. Agricultural 
offk^era ^ould advance them long-term loans as and when needed for land improvement. 
They ihould not be given in lump sum. If the work is stopped, they should not 
be given further loans. In famine tracts, where there are consecutive bad years, 
societies cannot be successful, and societies should not be started in Su<‘h tracts. 
In my opinion Government should take up land improvement schemes, as the 
people in this district are not educated to take up land improvement schemes 
individually. 


The Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act should be amended. The delinitiou 
of the * Agriculturists * should be clearly put dowji in the Act as at present 
very few real agricidturists take advantage of the Act, aiul others take an undue 
advantage of the Act. The maximum rate of interest should also l)e laid down 
in the Act. 


I do not think pooling is possible for small cultivators. At present cultivators sell their 
produce individually when it is ready, 'riierc are cotton sale societies, tobacco sale society 
and general sale society. The management of the sale 8o<‘iety sliould be exjiert. There 
should be fatalities for marketing the j^roduce. if the sale stjcioty is well-managfHl and 
gives mt»re facilities than the facilities given by traders, the agriculturists will sell their 
produce to the stjciety. My experience in this part of the Presidency is that the sale 
societies are generally not working satisfactojily. 


(The witness withdrew. ) 


Mr. S. S. PATEL of Sankeshwar. 

{Summary of Oral ICvideace in Marathi.) 

4 am paying an assessment of Rs. 200. There is a good deal of bagayai laud in the 
west of o\iV taluka and also in the east of our taluka. Very few people save money and 
when they do so, it is kept at home. It is only a few' educated people in the town that 
vgo in for postal cash certificates. Also there are very few people in our taluka who take 
advantage of postal cash certificates. If there are facilities for depositing money in 
poet ofiBces even in villages where there are no post offices, people may avail themselves 
of such facilities. But it will be more convenient if such facilities are available in 
co-operative societies. There is one society in my village. There are 10 or 15 societies 
in our Uduka and I have experience of these societies. The members do not get enough 
money and the instalments fixed are small in number. Also the penal interest is heavy. 

members are not yet trained to make punctual repayments. As they do not get 
enough money, they go to sowcars. They do not get enough money because the limit 
is Rs. 300. If these members are redeemed of their old debts and if the society finances 
their current needs, their state will improve. If care is taken to give loans properly, 
occasions for exacting penal interest would not arise. The two principal crops on our 
side are sugarcane and chillies. Our is sold in our own village through dalate, 
llei^aiits come from outside and buy it. There is also a general sale society in our 
Village. The sale society has not been of much good in our village because purchasers 



com ttiro^h dethU and not direct to the norioty. Unually the purchaser h»» Wh dUdii 
hlie Heller luui his dai«l. If the Rociety iteelf were to be the dtUalf otte do^af tdlt 
thereby elimmated* Correct wcighment ia the chief advantage if the pnodvtoe n void 
through the sale ebolety. Since purchasers do not come direct to societies, the memhoi^ 
0096 confidence in societies and the buyers also offer them l^s price. There is not mnch 
vompetiticm amongst purchasers. IHfferent weighnvents and measures are used in dim 
Ullage near and it is necessary to standardize them. Grain purchased in the vdlage 
is fotknd when taken home to be appreciably less than what it would perhaps be. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. C. N. SI0HANTL 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

For (ournuit) agricultural needs the agriculturist takes Joans for seed, otc., from 
Government, from sowcars, co-operative societies and from dcUcUs. In most cases he 
offers security by pledging ornaments. 

For land improvements he takes loans from nowcars occ asionally, his usual source in 
this case is either Government or society. 

Agriculture is not presently financed to a great extent by nou'cars^ most of the money 
coming from Government or sex-’ieties. IXcAal^ offer loans iji advance on the condition 
of the agriculturist bringing his produce to him fur sab*. 

There are not many defects in the process of lending either by (Government or 
by societies. Trouble is exptnuuiced iii the case of finance from sowcars. The Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Kelief Act deserves to bo repealed. Land mortgage banks should be 
established in every taltika. Government should advance iaccavi only through societies. 

The crops grown in our district mainly arc — cotton, tobacco, wheat, judTf gram and 
oil se<td8. Chillies are also grown. Sale is effected usually through dafoid. Experienwd 
and capable agriculturists effect sales in person w ithout depending on the dalals. Fbr 
the benefit of small agriculturists it is needful to start sale societies. 

Thor© is no difference observt'd in the price realised eitln'r by auction by court 
or auction by Government for non-payineiit of assessment. Nale by xirivatc deed brings* 
on a little leas price tlian in tlie case of sale by auction. IViee usually realised for land 
is about ilK) to 500 times the assessment. 

The agriculturist is not much financed by any other agency than co-oporativ© societies 
and Govonunent. 

There should he a land inortgayie hank started for our district. It should advance 
loan* ou taking lands in possessory mortgage, should lease them out and after realising 
the loan amount it should hand over the lands to the owner. It should ascertain ftom 
the maml«iiar that the land offered as security is owned by and is in possession of the 
borrower who mortgages it. 

ProfeSBiwial lender lends money at rates from Re. 1 to Us. 2* per cent, per month. 
Loans am recovered cither by paid “ Collectors ” or by reeoursc to Court. In most cases 

Jfr* <?. jV SidhantL 
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debtojT withholds pAjmjmt his moveable property is seir^d or hi® Uiidis tehen 
of. If the debtor U a non-sgriniltorist he i« even threatened with 


On eoootmt of repeated bad years small tenants have lost their lands and they hav^e 
been rednoed to the state of farm labourers. Lands have gone into the possesion of 
non-agriculturists and it is not receiving as much attention as it should. 

There are not many secondary industries in this part. Those in vogue are oil-pressing, 
coir-making, rope-making, selling butter and pt)ullry -keeping. Co-operative societies 
can offer help to these and help the people. 


For want of large local deposits societies now have to depend mostly on central banks. 
These do not advance loans for more than five years’ duration, which is not enough. There 
is no difficulty to secure short-term loans in ordinary <*ir(‘nmstanccs. Arrangements 
should be made to make long-term finance available. 


Oral Evidence. 

(Svmwary of Oral Kridence in Maratht.) 

“ I have 300 to 40<» acres of land. 1 cultivate them through tenants. I have 30 
icres of baguyeU land and the rest is dry laud. I have leased also some bagayat lands. 
1 grow sugarcane, chillies, <'otton and plantains. The cost of cultivation for an %ore of 
sugarcane will come to Ks. 30 to Hs. 40. I do not pay any water charge. Hs. 10 to 
Bs. 15 will be required for manuring per acre. 1 do not give artificial manure. Agrioul- 
turists get moiiey from (lovernraent, co-operative societies and from MVKartt. It is 
beneficial if they borrow from a society than exthci from Government or from sowcars. 
If they borrow from a co-operative society, the advantages are that they get the amount 
quickly, the interest is less and the amount is repaid by instalments. In my village 
people spend money for wells and for erecting bunds. We usually borrow for this pur- 
pose either from Government or from the society. There is jdenty of room for land 
devekqjiment. Some bunding work is going on in our tract but not with Govemmenl 
agency or help. If it is a famine tract, bunding is very useful. If finance is arranged 
for a long-term and at a reasonable rate of interest, this work can be undertaken . Tojccavi 
is given at the rate of 6J per cent, interest if obtained direct from Government and 6| 
per cent, interest is charged if obtained through co-operative societies. People on our 
aide are not willing to undertake co-operative bunding schemes ; and oa(*h one must 
have his own bunding scheme. More money could be spent on wells as well. It is not 
a fact that people on our side borrow more because there is the swiety. Borrowings 
from societies become public ; and they are kept secret from eo^pcars. The main reason 
why people say that members borrow more from societies is because all the loans from 
societies to members are public. Such is not the case with sotocars. If sale societies 
are started, it will be much better for marketing of crops. Our crops are sold through 
dalodB* The price fixed depends upon the dalaU. In the case of cotton, the daihals side 
with owners ol ginning factories. Tobacco, when sold, takes a long time to get money 
from the bazar bu| a dalal pays the money at once though at a lesser rate. Cotton 
is sold either to the ginning factories or to some agents of merchants from Bombay. I 
dh not think that the Cotton Transport Act would be beneficial to the people here. 
Cdtton in Bijapur and in our district is of the same quality and yet Bijapnr cotton 
eaanot be brought here. This harms the interests of growers in Bijapur. About 20 
out of 200 khaUdors in our village have leased their lands and the burden of 
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indebtedneftn in the c»Jie erf other® ha® mcrea»ed. Long-term finance i» required f or IaimI 
improvement and alao for redeeming people from debt® which they have mciiiTed. Ha^ 
of our Utlnka ia famine-etriokeU and the other half i® fiomewhat better. In the latter*ea^ 
though the rent* are very high and the aBBessment ii* also high, the condition on tluj 
whole ie the name as elsewhere in the taluka. Some people are going in for poultry 
breeding but it is not yet organized and some people are going in for rope-makings 
This is also not organized. This is due to thehr ignorance. Some financial help is neoes^ 
sary if they are to be organized. Marina sheep breeding has been partially successful 
in my tofwlra.'’ 

“ We have a co-operativo society in our village. There arc many societies in our 
$^uka. In times of famine people borrow both from fioiocars and from co-operative 
Societies. For marriage and other coremonials tliey do not get sufficient money from 
societies and so they resort to borrowing outside. Thus their debts go on increasing. 
The remedy lies in the society lending on a liberal scale. It is not a fact that they spend 
more for these purposes when they get money from the society. It is not my view that 
people get money more easily from societies than from sotorars. Certain facilitiet must 
be given to cultivators in times of famine and in that way only land can be prevented 
from passing into the hands of non- cultivators, Kestricted tenure would diminish our 
credit and it is only when co-operative societies. Government and sowcara join together, 
that the condition of agriculturists will i)e improved. For this purpose, modification of 
the Bekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act would be necessary. The aotveari system might 
remain to the benefit of a cultivator if the present difficulties are removed. In Indian 
States ordinarily the rate of interest is 9 j)er cent, and there is no Bekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. Tlie rates of interest arc not very high there. If the Dekkhan Agricul- 
turists* Relief Act is modified it would Ih' to the advantage of agriculturists. 1 have no 
objection if certain exemptions in favour of agriculturists which are now contained in 
the Dekkhan Agriculturists* Relief Aci are removed in order to bring down the rate of 
interest charged by a aoivrar. These concessions by themselves will not be enough. 
Thert^ should be also regulation for fixing the maximuni rate of interest. I am a member 
of the Taluka I>t‘vclopment Assoiuation. No organized attempt to have machinery 
for rope-making has b<‘en done tlirough the Taluka Development Association.’* 

“ l?he co-operative society should give iwrarl at the same rate as Government charges. 
Go-operative societies should be the agency for this type of advance because they can 
keep pro|)er watch over the use of loauM. All socijdics have taken taccavi and so far as 
I am aware, they have l>cen properly used. The local aowcara appoint collectors to go 
to the houses of their debtors and press for recovcrie.s. These men are local people.” 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. MUKUNDA NARAYAN DHOR of Nerloo and Mr. RAYAPPA 
FAKIRAPPA KOLER of Nerlee (Tobacco dealers). 

MEMOHANDGM. » 

We, ten or twelve mahara deal in tobacco. Four or five of us join in a company and put 
in aik initial capital of Ks. 200 or so. We supplement this capital with about 3 to 4 
thousand rupees brought from outside. The trade season lasts from January to the 

JfcssfB, Mnifitrtdn Dhot and jRftffnppa Fakirnpj^a Koleir, 
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mA «iid we Teqixire finmnoe till about tke oloee ol April. All outside loau is 

got IralB loeal souwors on personal security. We pay interest on it at the rate ol 18 
to 4$ per cent. We do not go out of Nerlee for loans since we cannot expect to get any 
6r<iin persons not knowing us personally. We do not have to give security (of another 
pmon) nor can we offer any mortgage as we do not possess lands or ornaments. 
All loans are on personal credit. 

The total value jt tobacco ?old by us annually goes to Rs. Ii0,000. We are able 
to command tobacco for disposal without paying at the outset from such agrioulturistn 
as know us. To others we pay reasonable advances on produce handed over to us. 
We take all tobacco to market and usually dispose of it in a week. 

H good price is not realised within the pericd» we store our tobacco and sell it to 
greater advantage in due time. But we do not take it to dalaU or other merchants. 
We have not been acquainted with any sale society doing business in tobacco. If we 
can be assured of advances and of good prices being realised through it we would be, 
ready to join the society. 

Occasionally we have to face losses. In such circumstances we pay interest to those 
of us that invest capital at the rates usual in the market. 

Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in Marathi.) 

“ We are from Nerlee. Wo own 5 acres of land each. We pay Rs. 3 and Rs. 1-8-0 land 
revenue assessment ^espeotivel 3 ^ We trade in tobacco^ in groups of four or six jxsrsonB. 
We purchase it from our own village as well as from otlier villages. We purchauie either 
the standing crop or the crop after it is cut and collected. We bring it home, dry it 
and take it to the bazar at Nipani. In some cases we pay money and some time we 
get it on credit. We borrow money from Noivrars. There are two or three sowcara 
in our village. Their rate of interest charged on our loans ranges from 6 to 12 per cent. 
Sometimes we have to pay 18 to 48 per cent, interest, but the usual rate of interest is 
one rupee per month. We also sometimes change our sowcars. We sell the tobacco 
^to ddlals and also to people from Calcutta and other places where we have our vakhars 
through dalcds. The dalala give us money at once but we take it at a discount. If we 
sell tobacco for Rs. 100 they deduct about annas 8 or about a rupee fr.im the value of 
every maund. The value per maund of tobacco varies from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. Each of 
our vakhar is run by four to six people. About Rs. 400 worth of tobacco is sold every 
year. Sometimes we lose business because we do not get sufficient funds. We never 
care to get finance through a co-operative bank or society. If co-optuaiive societies 
are started, we might get money from them at a lower rate of interest. All have lands 
in our village. W'e store our tobacco in temporary huts ; and some people store it in 
their own houses. We are not paying any rent for storing tobacco. We do this busi- 
ness for three months in addition to our agriculture. Generally there is a profit in this 
business inspite of the heavy rate of interest we have to pay. We bring it from villages, 
powder it and sell it. Powdering is not an ordinary business. There is a little labour 
lor powdering tobacco. We do not actually powder it but we out it into small pieces. 
We sometimes powder it into chewing tobacco. If there is moie finance, we can push 
on with this side businesB of preparing chewing tobacco. If finance to the extent 4)f 
R*. 20,000 is available, we can extend this business. Wc have only business for four 
months. If money is avtdlable, we can sell powdered tobacco at Sangli, Poona, Bombay 
HO V 106—01 



ftt other piftoeft. In thot o»»e ftnonoe will be reqaifed thrbttglMnit 
After baying wholeMe, we do our own grodiiig. Our profit lies in the eyotem ol 
grading. We come In touoh with merohanto from Calcutta and Patna who oome to 
Nipani through dalaU. We send our goods any place where wo can get a good prioe^ 
We do not know any markets beyond Sangli and such nearer places in the 
Kamatak. 

We do not do this business individually but we do it jointly. This bnsiness is done 
hy mahat^ also. Sometimes we store the, tobacco in our village and occasionally in go- 
downs at Nipani. We do not borrow against the tobacco that we have stored at Nipani. 
Occasionally we have to sufier a loss owing to the carelessness or fraud on the part of 
agriculturists and, therefore, we prefer to buy the harvesting drop, 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Wednesday, the 10th February 1930» 


iUuiunda Nmayan Dh^r and Fe^appa Fakirappa Koter^ 
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Rao Bahadur B. A. PALEKAR, M.B.E., District Deputy Collector, 

N. D., Belgaum. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.' — T)ie main source of obtaining funds for agricultural operations and 
improvements and also for other needs is the village money-lender who plays the 
biggest part in rural economy. Next in order come daXals (either local adtUyas or 
agents of big firms like Messrs. Kali iBros.) who advance money on the security of the 
agricultural produce, which has in such cases to be sold through their agency only, so 
that they can charge both dalali and interest. Then come the co-operative societies 
which lend money to their members only and not to all agriculturists in their villages. 
These societies are few and far between and they hardly touc^h the fringe of the 
agricultural finance. In Belgaum district the number of members of such societies is 
about 21,000 and the sum lent comes to about Rs. 10 lakhs. But the total number of 
agriculturists’ households may be estimated at 1,. *15, 000 and the total amount required 
for current agricultural expenses alone may be put down at about 10 millions. The 
part played*by Government in the shape of advances may be said to be very 
small, as the total sura advanced in an ordinary year does not exceed Rs. 60,000 in this 
district. There are no joint stock banks in this district and the branch of the Imperial 
Bauk recently started at Belgaum has not yet extended its operations towards 
agricultural finance to any appreciable extent. 

The rate of interest varies from 10 per c-ent. per annum to 60 [>er cent, per annum The 
rate of interest is lower where the credit of the borrower is sure. On big amounta 
l^e rate is generally 10 per cent, per annum, but in the oases of poorer classes and petty 
dealers the rate is exorbitant. I may quote instances in a way of explanation. The 
of Nipani is a big trading centre in tobacco. There is a class of petty dealers 
who take loans varying from Rs. 100 to 1,000^ purchase tobacco, cure it and then sell It 
to wholesale dealers. They borrow money at 2 per cent, per month in about November, 
ootnmence porohasing tobaco 9 in December and January, cure it in February to April 
and sell it in May or June. These persons pay interest at the rate of 24 per cent per 



sluiuin. The oontentioil of the ewcof* ie th»t he ha« to ikeep hie inotiey idle from 
to November; and bo, he generally chaises a higher rate. There ia another olase of 
poor rpoU who borrow com in about July or August and return it with 25 per cent, 
profit in Beoember or January after reaping their harvest. This system ia called 
sawcti. Here the aowcar levies 25 i>6r cent, profit for about six months or according 
to calculations 60 per cent, per year. Of course this sort of transaction is going down 
but still it is in vogue in some villages. Mortgage of lands, pawning of omamentSy 
standing crops, deposit of agricultural produce are the forms of securities. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies including Government. 
The net result has been that the village money-lender who chietiy dominates the situa- 
tion can take undue advantage of the illiteracy and helplessness of the rural masses. 
Farmers are, therefore, usually apathetic and land improvement is not undertaken and 
carried on to the desired, extent, as they are afraid that the benefit of their labour and 
capital might ultimately go to the aenrear. Further the high rate of interest and the 
necessity of selling agricultural produce at a lower price through creditor dalaia also 
affect the agriculturist’s condition adveroely. 

I would suggest the following remedies : — 

(1) The greatest importance is to be given to the spread of primary education 
among the masses ; each and every village should have its elementary school. 

(2) Next comes the spread of the Co-operative Movement. Each village should 
have its society ; and where the population is large there should be more than one. 

(3) Land mortgage banks should be opened and these banks should lend money 
at low rates of interest and recover it in easy instalments. 

(4) The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be amended so as to raise the 
credit of the agriculturist and the accounts maintained by aowcara must Ije made open 
to inspection and clear to debtors by legislation. 

Question 2. — The main crops in this district are rice, juar , cotton, tobacco, 
groundnut, gar, chillies, etc. Rice and jw-ar are mostly consumed locally and the rest are 
exported to a considerable extent. 

» The present system of marketing is disadvantageous to the agriculturists. The local 
petty traders residing in villages and the dalaia or commission agents residing in chief 
centres of trade get all the profits. The smaller ryola sell their produce to the local petty 
traders but tliose who have big stock generally take it tliemselvos to tJi^ dalids. In 
some cases the produce has to be sold to the daUUa only, whenever previous loans are 
due to them. Sometimes the village money-lender purchases the produce for his debts 
at rates disadvantageous to the agriculturists. 

It will thus be seen that there is no co-operative effort in marketing the produce. Co- 
operative banks and sale societies should manage to open M^arehouses and to advance 
the necessary funds to the agriculturists at the harvesting time on the security of pro- 
duce brought and deposited in warehouses. For want of such, co-operative effort the 
agriculturists lose much os they have to s^d! their produce at lower rates prevailing at 
the harvesting time. Every one is waiting till then; the agriculturist has to pay 
his JitowciUt ; he has to pay his cloth merchant who has advanced clothes to him duniig 
the year j h^ has to pay land revenue ; and he has to meet several other items kept 
waiting till then. So if he gets credit facilities from co-operative banks and sale 



ftt hiunrestlng ttine, hU Agricultural produce <mi he sold later on at 
{eons rates. 

present the village petty traders generally obtain advances from the dalaU and 
aj|(elKts residing in toAMis who m their turn obtain advances from Bombay and otlier big 
I^aoes of trade (Madias and Calcutta). 

Bor internal remittani*es the following art' taken advantage of : — 

(1) Remittance transfer receipts in favour of co-operative banks and supply bills 

to the public issued by Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries. 

(2) Currency telegraphic transfers given by the Imperial Bank at the instance of 

Deputy Controller of the Currency. 

(3) Hundie issued by co-operatuc urban and district central banks. 

(4) Hundis issued by private linns and merchants. 

QtTBSTton 3. — Value of land differ^ according to its situation, faciUticH of irrigation, etc. 
There is very little difference between the value reab/ed in the case of auction for non- 
payment of revenue and sale by court decree. The Collector sells the land of both kinds. 
Generally the sales by private negotiations get a higher value and particularly so when 
the mortgagee himself purchases the land. But generally the document contains only 
the face value as the accumulated interest of the mortgage plays an important part in 
the sum total. 

The values i>cr acre of different sorts oi land are as under : — 

JiKiyat Rs. od to otMk 

Bagayat Rs. 7dd to 2,iMKK 

Rico Rs. 3(i0 to ),(K>0. 

Question 4, — The only legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural holdings 
In this district is walan tenure, but this can be cured by obtaining the sanction of the 
(Commissioner. Such sanction is actuall 3 »^ obtained at present for mortgaging land with 
co-oporative societies and there would be no difliouity for obtaining similar sanction for 
mortgaging it with land mortgage or agricultural banks. There are no sut'h banks at 
present in this district. Long-term i redit is given in a few cases now by tlie co-ojxTativc 
societies with the help of the taccai'i grant placed at the disposal of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Bank, but the amount so advanced is small. In the circumstances, land mort- 
gage banks which would give long-term Joans at low rates of interest are absolutely neces- 
sary. The working capital of such banks should be derived from ail the three sources 
oiz,^ deposits, funds from central lustitutions and debenture bonds. Tlic banks should 
pay interest at 5 j^ier cent, to depositors and purchasers of bonds and charge at 6i^ per 
cent, to the agriculturists. There should be no pcuial interest. The debtmture bonds 
should be guaranteed Government both, for principal and interest. Tin* management 
should rest with a board, half the members of which should be elected by sharers, 
dApoftitors and central iuRtitutions, and tho remaining half should be nominated by 
Government and they will keep watch over the businoss of the banks and see that 
Government does not incur loss, 

I have no suggestions to make about the improvement of the Record of Rights. The 
recoveries of the bank’s debts in ordinary and default cases can be done in the same way 
•a is done in the case of co-operative societies. 



<)tTKSTioii 5* — It i» no d<mbt aeoeBSary to ascertain tbe exact extent of tile ea^^tbig 
indebtedness of the agricultural classes. This entails a detailed enquiry iq typical 
villages by expert investigators. So far as I know no such enquiry has been made by an 
expert in this district. Any data which might have been coUected by untrained h a nds 
cannot be relied on. Debts are incurred for all purposes mentioned in (o) to (j) and 
are largely due to professional money-lenders and in a small measure to co-operatfve 
societies. Further it is difficult to ascertain the amount of debt concealed in the unoont 
of judicialsale to circumvent the provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act* 
LTnless detailed enquiries by experts are instituted, it is not possible to ascertain all the 
particulars required. I may, however, state that in my opinion nearly 3/5 of the Ugri- 
oultural population is in debts for some reason or other. 

The rates of interest charged have already been stated above and need not be repeated. 
Indebtedness is responsible for the change of ownership in the majority of transfers and 
there is reason to believe that many a farmer is turned into a mere tenant. The conditions 
in irrigated tracts are decidedly better in this respect than in ordinary tracts and they 
are worst in the famine zone. This process is certainly rendering the actual cultivator 
pessimistic and takes away from him the incentive to produce more and to improve his 
land. 

Questionh 6 ANP OA. — The following subsidiary industries aibcd or supplementary 
to agriculture arc found in this District 

(1) Riob-mjlllit^g. — ^T his is carried on by hand in all villages in which rice is 
to grown. There are only 3 mills driven by engine power. 

(2) Gun MAKfNa. — The area under sugarcane is considerable in Chikodi. Hukcri, and 
Bail Hongal iaiukas and is incj easing in Belgaum and Khanapur and Gokak taluJcM* 
Our making is generally carried on by every sugarc ane gardener by means of local 
labour. 

(3) Cotton? olknsuies. — ^T here are giimmg and pressing factories in all the Uduktyt 
m which cotton is grown and they give work to many for about 3 to 4 months. 

(4) Garden pboduce. — V egetables are grown to a considerable extent at Belgaum 
and villages round about. Betcl-IcaveH arc grown in Chikodi. Sugarcane is grown 
in several talukas as already stated. 

' I would suggest that the following subsidiary industries should be introduced : — 

(1) Dairy FARMING. — It is not carried on at any place in a systematic manner. 
Co-operative dairies should bo started wherever possible. Butter business, if carried 
on on co-operative lines, would greatly benefit the agriculturists. 

(2) Hand spinning.— Though this is by itself uneconomical, it can be helpful as a 
subsidiary industry to be carried on by the agriculturists in leisure timeandin off season. 

(3) Poultry farming. 

(4) Cattle breeding on improved lilies. 

(6) Sheep breeding on improved linos. 

(6) Hand-weaving. — ^The agriculturists should be inducetl to undertake this ih off 
season. At present only weaving classes do it, 

(7) Weaving of kambli$ and mgs. 

(8) Carpet weaving {gudars also). 

(9^ Cane and bamboo wOTk. 

Eao Bahadur B. A. PoZekor. 
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F(10} SerienltQ^ hi p&rta of the district. 

(11) SVoit-growing. 

(12) Preparing artiolea of perfumery as in Hnkeri. 

(13) Preparing bangles as in Ohodgeri, in Hukeri talnka, 

(14) Groundnut and oil mills. 

In introducing all these subsidiary industries, the initiative must be taken by 
Government in the Bepartraent of Industries. These industries do not need much 
capital and there will be no difficulty for securing market as there is always a demand for 
such commodities. What is wanted ih some training and guidance by opening mode- 
fanns and industrial schools. 

QuBSTioh 7. — There are no joint stock banka in this district and so th(‘ro is no competi- 
tion between such banks and co-operative banks. I understand that there ia aoine sort 
of competition between the newdy opened branch of the Imperial Bank and the 
co-operative banks at Belgauro, the results of which are to be keenly watched 

The Co-operative Movement has on the whole benefited the agrirnlturists and also 
small traders. I am not prepared to say that it has done so evor3rwhere. It has amelio- 
rated the condition pf the agriculturists wherever its principles have been really under- 
stood and brought into actual force by selfloss workers. Instances, however, are not 
wanting in w^ck the village societies have gone into the management of undesirable 
persons with bad results. The whole thing depends on the way in whu'h the societies 
are worked. The illiteracy of the agri< iilturists (*omes in the way here also and it is 
absolutely necessary that the managers of the societies should t>e reliable persons who 
would guide them properly and inculcate in thorn the real principles of the Movement. 
Then and then only will the Movement be able to do real good to the agricul- 
turists. Otherwise the societies will only be additional glorified 

Question 8. — The a. 5 riculturist has lost his credit by the provisions of the Bekkhan 
Agriculturists’ lielief Act and it has given him chances to be dislioiiest . The Law 
Courts have held even eases of sales by agriculturists to be mortgages and the Cimrls 
ore empowered to grant very small instalments in repayment. The costs of recovery 
through the Civil Courts lii.,ve enormously increased and the procedure is much dilatory. 
The sowcar has to spend iuu<*h and has to wait for a long time to get back fiis money. 
The result has been that the does not readily advance money on simple mortgage 

bonds as he formerly used to do, Pagady system, that is obtaining a bond for much 
more sura than the amount actually advanced, has been introduced by the sowcar to 
s^eguard all his losses, fcjo long as the relations of the fmt>car and the debtor arc 
cordial, there is no trouble, but if the sotocar lias to go to the Civil Court, he tries to 
exact money according to his bond. The debtor is ruined. This is all due to the loss 

credit of the debtor. 

In my opinion the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be amended in such 
a manner as to raise the credit of the agriculturists. 

SECTION III. 

At present the means and institutions for encouraging savings ami in vestment 
kMt are : — 

(1) Foetal savings bank. 

(2) Foetal cash certificates. 
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(3) life imuraaoe oompaoies aisid pro vkleat funds. 

(4) Co-operatiTe banks and societies. 

The educated non* agricultural classes take advantage of all these four. No* 4 is being 
taken advantage of by agriculturists also to a small extent and it is necessary that th^ 
should be induced to increase this habit. As a matter of fact the Jain and lingayat 
cultivators of this district generally save something but invest it in the form of omamenta, 
while the Maratha cultivator is rather backward in this respect. Of late. Brahmins are 
also taking to agriculture on improved lines and their savings also are to some extent 
hoarded in gold. Systematic propaganda to induce all these classes to acquire the habit 
of investment is necessary. Perhaps the French Premium Bond System might be useful 
at least in the beginning in attracting the capital now hoarded in gold or silver or buHed 
underground. Another suggestion which 1 would make in this respect is that the cash 
price of the postal cash certificates should be brought down to Rs. 7-8-0 for the face 
value of Rs. 10 and that the holder thereof should secure 6 per cent, interest throughout. 

Oral Evidence. 

16428. The Chairman : Rao Bahadur Palekar, you are the District Deputy 
Collector in charge of the Northern Division ? — Yes. 

15429. Which talukas are in your charge ? — Athni, Chikodi, Hukeri and Ookak. 

15430. May I take it that the economic condition of these talukas ^s different ? — 
Athni and Gokak are famine zones, and Chikodi and Hukeri are said to be immune from 
famines. 

15431. Are there mainly small landholders in your charge ? — Yes. 

15432. Are thei'e a certain number of big landholders ? — Yes. 

15433. Speaking generally, what is the economic condition of small holders ? Tak- 
ing a number of years, are they in a position to make both ends meet and save Most 
of them are in debts. 

15434 . Are they in debts because of their economic condition or because they spend 
^ lot on ceremonial occasions ? — That also might be one of the causes, 

15435. Is there any bagaycU land in these taXukm ? — Yes. 

15436. Are the people of bagayat land better off ? — Yes. 

15437. Do you think that there is a possibility of extending well irrigation in these 
tracts ? — Yes ; Mr. Lowsley had made some survey and had suggested irrigation works 
in Athni ialuka* 

15438. If there is no irrigation in Athni and in other parts where there is no irriga- 
tion possible, is any land going out of cultivation, or are people becoming more and more 
indebted They are more and more indebted. 

15439. Is there much land cultivated by tenants ? — A fair proportion. 

X5440. Is that because there are absentee landlords or because people prefer to give 
thoir land on lease because there are large landholders ?— Particularly on account of 
absentee landlordism and partly because of big landholders. 

15441. We were told in the neighbouring districts of Dharwar that one eff the eeneet 
of indebtedness has been the larger rental these tenants have to pay. Is that the case 
Mao Mahadur B. A. Palekar, 



— At not in famine sfionea ; they have to pay fiwr rent. I cannot 6ay about 

k^uhag. There has not been much difference in rents in recent years as compared 
previons j^ars. It might be in Bharwar. 

\ 1444;^, You say in your statement that firms like Ralli Brothers finance agrioul* 
tiri^ts f — ^That is not here ; it might be in Dharwar. 

15443. You say that the part played by Government in the shape of tareavi advances 
is small 1 — Yes ; here it is not more than fifty thousand a year. 

15444. Do you think that Government should undertake this business ? — ^No ; it 
should be done through co-oporative societies as far as possible. Bigger amounts should 
be placjjsd at the disposal of tho Provincial Bank foi distribution through co-operative 
societies. 

15445. Wo had evidence that distribution through these banks is small because 
they have no agencies ? —Tho district central bank should be utihsed. 

15440. As tho rule stands, the application has to pass through so many 
agencies ? — That procedure is cumbrous ; 1 think it might bo slackened. 

15447. Oo you think tho banks might be authorised directly to enquire into the 
applications and advance loans, or do you think some technical advice is necessary ? — 
Technical advice U ncoes«ary, osj^ieciully in big st hemes. 

15448. Not for >mall sehemos 1 — People know small improvements, and therefore 
it is not necessary to consult agricultural experts for small schemes. 

15449. Is there much co-oporation between 1 lie Agricultural Department, the Revenue 
Department and the Go-ojicrative Department so far aft tho question of land improve- 
ment is concerned ? — Very little ; we are not consulted at all. 

15450. Do you advance any money directly for land improvement ? — Yob. 

15451. Do you consult the Agricultural Department Unless it is a big scheme, 
we do not. 

15455. You say that the rate of ifitci(‘Hl m the ca^e of potty dealers is exorbitant. 
Do you mean that fK'tty dealeis have to pay a liigh rate of inten'st on loans borrowe<l 
by them 1- -Yon. 

15453. Are tlmse jK'lly dealers, who buy tobarto ? — Yes, and also otlx'i classes. 

15454. Do thf'y do the same business They buy lobae<‘o and sell in in the month 
of May or June. There an* big tob.aei'o ralhafs. They buy tobaeeo, dry it and then 
sell it in many villages surrounding Nijmuii. 

15455. Aie you familiar w\ih the m of inarkeliug of tobacco in Nipani ?— Not 
qwte. 

16456. Is it a fact that < he purchaser does not pay for weeks and sometimes for 
months ? — 1 do not think. 

15457. You refer in your statement to the question of pawning of ornaments. In 
some countries, like tho Dutch Eaftt Indies and Java, there are pawnshops run by 
Government and the result has been that people (an get loans at cheaper rates of 
interest by pawning not only gold and silver but oth^r articles on the one hand and, on 
the other hand, Government is making 'a fair amount of revenue. Do you think the 
system of pawnshops is possible here ? — I do not think it should be resorted to. 
The Imperial Bank gives money at the low rate of interest, 
n<> Y 106 — 93 
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15458* Thi« pawnshop is meant for small people ? — ^Why should it not be le^ to 
private enterprise ? 

15450* In those countries it was found that private enterprise meant a very high 
rat© of interest and it was on that acoonnt that Oovemnient introduced tfaesf pawn* 
shops and reduced the rate of interest and at the same time mad© a profit for itself. The 
question is whether ftu<‘h a system would be possible liere or would be desirable 7— It 
is rather difficult to prononnre an opinion upon it, especially when we find that in many 
cases the ornaments are not of pure gold and pure silver, and there might be some losses. 

15460. riieating ? — Yes. 

15461. Have you any idea as to ^hat the money-Iendern charge in a village on the 
security of ^>ruamenth ? — 8 to 9 per cent. 

1546:2. It is a lower rate ? — Yes. 

15463. Do the better class of cultivators here hold their produce for some time in 
order to gcd Is'tter prices ? — Big landholders do so. 

15464. Arc there sufficiont godown facilities in tlic maikct places ? — ^No. 

15465. If there were sufficient facilities and if there were some scheme for advancing 
loans against security of produce, do yon think many pt nj)lc would take advantage of 
it 7 — Yes. 

15466. Kven the small cultivators ? — Yos, 

15467. In places like Nipani, arc there sufficient facilities for people who want 
finance ? — ^No. 

15468, Where do they borrow from ? — From money-lendcis and Ovjara. They 
charge a high rate of interest, 

15469. Why is the rate fio high ? Is it because there is no competition 7- — ^Ther© 
is not much competition. And the aowcar says that his money remains idle for six months, 
and that is why he charges a high rate of interest . 

15470. When is the money utilised ? — From Decern l>er to June they want it in Nipani. 
In other places it is wanted during the cotton season from March to June. 

15471. From Juno to December the money is again required by agriculturists. 
How can he say that it is idle 7 — That is only an excuse. The money does not 
actually remain idle with him. Ho lends it again at savai. 

16472. Is there much land under watan tenure here 7 — Yes. 

15473. Can it be alienated 7 — Yes ; it can be alienated. 

15474. Do these landholders find it difficult to raise money ? — No ; even we give 
them permission to borrow from co-opejrative societies. 

I 6475 . Not from outside 7 — No ; but the money-lender takes the risk. It is after 
all a speculation. 

16476. You say that there is reason to believe that many a fanner has turned into a 
tenants Do you think there are other statistics on the Revenue records to show to what 
extent land is passing from these farmers to absentee landholders 7 — ^W© have not been 
able to Oolleot these statistics for a period of years, and it has not been done for the last 
q^ninquenmum. 

15477* Are the figures available for previous quinquennium 7 — Yes, 
liahoduf A. Falekar, 



Axe tkey reliAble f — -I cannot say. Now we will get reliable figures* because 
now classifying each and every item. 

I 1^79. So the Revenue records would not be an Index to show to what extent land 
is passing from the hands of agriculturists to non-agnoulturista ? — Not for the present ; 
not till ^ next quinquennium. 

15480. As regards the subsidiary industries, you say that there are three rice milli 
driven by engine power. Is this industry likely to grow ? — Yes. 

15481. Is gur-making paying here ? — Certainly. 

15482. Inspite of the fall in prices ? — ^Yos. 

15483. Are there any difficulties about marketing gur here ? — It is sent to Kolhapur. 

15484. Is it sent by the producers themselves ? — By dalals of Nipani and othej 
places. It comes through potty dealers as in the case of other crops. 

15485. You suggest other side industries. Is much of poultry farming carried out 
here 1 — ^No ; some castes w’ould not do it. 

15486. Certain quantity is sent from hero to Bombay ? — Yes, eggs are sent. 

16487. Is sericulture tried here ? — No ; if tried, it might be successful. 

15488. Is preparation of bangles likely to survive ? — Yes ; it has been running fm 
twenty years. 

16489. Was there not some difficulty about fuel ? — That has been solved. 

15490. You refer to the competition between the newly opened branches of the 
Imperial Bank and the co-operative banks at Belgaum. Whst is this competition 1 
Is it for adv8m*es agani'^i produce? — Advances against ornaments and also against 
produce. They advaiuc at six per cent, on ornaments. 

15491. Is not competition lietter for the trade? ? — CWiainly fiom the point of view o 
trade it is better. But the money of our co-operative societios remain idle. 

15492. You say that co-o}K?rative K»>eieties have on the whole benefited the agricul 
turists, but in some village sooieties the management is not good. Can you suggest any 
remedies ? — It is rathe? difli( ult to suggest. It all depends on ilie workers we find ii 
each and every village. 

15493. Do you think there slumld be selection of gocwl memliers ? — Yes ; but utherf 
might come in. Kven though we w ant to bring in good men, other undesirable men conu 
in and sometimes wo are helpless. 

15494. Do you think that some control should be exercised by the Department ? — 
Perhaps the union might bo entrusted with the w ork. The Department shouhl not take 
up this unpleasant work. 

15495. We wore also told that in this district almost every society has factions T — 
Yes* mostly. 

15496. Are these due to political reasons ? — Not political but village factions based or 
personality. 

15497. Only village personality ? — ^Village personality and district personality too. 

15498. Are these factions of recent origin We might say the village factions an 
from the begimung. 



VTou must visited villages where there arc oo*oper&ttve sooleUeft 

Yes. 

15500. Have you had cumpiaiate from the societies that on aceount of faotioliB 
members of one party sufEered ? — Members of other fa<'tion are not admitted. 

15501 . Would you suggest the formatiou of a separate Hoeiety for the other party 
One such had to be formed in one village, 

15502. J^o you think it would be a desirable procedure ? — It would be better if wo 
could induce them to form one society only ; but soiuctinjcs it is found impossible. 

1550‘i. In how many oases do you thnik that this occurs that membors of the other 
party are not admitted ? — In most of the villagt^s. 

15504. Is there a danger that after a jiow society is formed there will be factious 
again and some of them might w ant a Hurd society I cannot say whether there will 
be any danger or not. 

15505. Do you know if postal savings banks or postal cash I'ertificates are licing 
very much used by agriculturists V —No ; only the middle class use them. 

15506. Would the starting of postal savings banks or giving facilities for depositing 
m postal savings banks to villages where there are no such savings banks iuc’vease the 
deposit by agriculturists t —I do not think so. 

15507. What is the best way in which people could he iiuiuced to make their savings 
in some banks or socLeties ? — Propaganda is the only method. Even now in co-opera- 
tive societies their deposits are very small. 

1550$. Does the hoarding habit ejtist in ibis district 7 — Wo cannot say to a large 
extent. 

15500. Do they bury gold 1 — No; they bury only ornaments. 

15510. Do they not deposit their savings in banks 7 — To a certain extent they do. 

15511. But they prefer investing m gold ornaments than in banks ? — Yes. 

15512. Mr. Kamat : Speaking about those co-operative societies, have these societies 
t(iemselveo been the cause of creating feuds w^here there was none before ? — There are 
no feuds, but they are only factious. They do not go to the length of fighting. 

15513. Has tliis spirit of faction been accentuated by the emotion for power ? — No, 
1 do not think so. 

15514. You say that iiistaacos are not wanting in which village societies have gone 
into undesirable hands. Are such instances preponderating ? — No. Some instances 
have come to the notice of the Department and the Department has been doing its best 
to eradicate such methods of societies but sometimes they found themselves helpless. 

15515. Would you go to the length of saying that if there are such instances and if 
any control cannot bo exorcised over them, the best method would be to cancel them 
rather than to allow them to create troubles 1 — Yes. If they cannot be induced by the 
supervising agencies or other agencies to mend matters, it is better to cancel them, 

15516. Rather than allow within the Movement such eye-sores ? — Yes, because they 
bring the Movement into discredit, 

15517. About small holdings, have you noticed in your experience that men having 
small holdings are proportionately heavily indebted as compared with men with fairly 
good holdings T-^Yes ; they also go into debt. 
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< But a matter o£ fat^t thetr economic holdiug ttliould not drive them into’ 

deMt — ^No. On account of marriagcB and otiier tbinge* tbcy alao Incur dcbta ; but 
ttn^yllbould not have incurred debts. 


15dl9. Similarly have you noticed any co- relation, between irrigated holdings and 
indebtedness, t.c., if the man has some method of irrigation, is he pro|)ortiojiately less 
indebted 1 — Yoh. The economic condition is bettor. 


15520. That is to say, he can ovotvoine the tciupUvtiou to go into debt if ho has the 
incentive of getting w'ater and doing something ?— Yes. 

15521. About these re e nulls uiul sueh like industiios, is thr| 5 e any agency to niakcu 
Survey of the distrut ? — Tlieie is no agency at present unless the disljul bank takes up 
the work. 

15522. If for tin' intormatiou of the people asm vt'y has to bi' done, in suitable ecniros, 
which would be tlie best agt ucy ? — 1 say that tlic l>e]»artment of Industru's should 
undertake this work. At present in Hukeri the Industries Depiirtment has oi>eiied a 
regular weaving sob >ol. Similarly they shmihl undertake the survey and also nj)on 
farms or selunds wherever necessary. 

15523. Wc are talking of an estmiak^ of finance for a disliu t from the agricultural 
point oi view. Jf ii siuular estimate for n district were to be done, do you think 
the Director ot liuluo.tnes sljould be the [iioper agency ? — Yes. As regards the subsidiary 
industries, tlie Kovonuc Ih'partmcnt may give help but it will not be able to He(‘ whether 
a particular indust vy can be jirofitably started in any particular locality and so on. This 
will be wdtliin th(5 sphere of the Jiidn-strics Department. 

15524. (Certain mdustrics probably may not be within tbi* technical knowledge of 
the Industries l>ipartment either ? — In that casg ex}H'rt,s will have to W obtained for 
surveying just as they liave exjierts for tiiuling out irrigation facilities, etc. You know 
that Mr. Lousley w'as put on special work for finding out the irrigation facilities in famine 
zones. So some exports will have to be appointed. 

15525. We were told that there is a possibility lor more rico niiJls. This may fall 
within the special knowleilgc of the Director of Industries but w’hcrc thert‘ is scope for 
cattle breeding on a large scale it might fall within the knowledge of the Agricultural 
Department. So wlio .should be the central agency ? — As the whole thing relates to 
subsidiary industry, the Industrifs Department should be the main department and 
take the help of other departments as regards matters for which that department will 
be suitable. 

15525. You have heard some suggestions that the system of Kocord of flights could 
be improved, whereas your opinion is that it has reached a stage whore no further 
improvement is possible ? — I do not say so. I say let the village officers have some rest. 
Wc changed it so often and so it is much better that there should be no phanges for ten 
years. Very recently we introduced changes. Somp suggestions might be forthcoming 
but for the time being let them have some rest. 

15527. About these different markets, for instance, for gur within your district or 
round about your district and for a larger demand from outside Bombay, do you suggest 
any method of having something like an information bureau for the benefit of 
Boerohimf^ — Yes, there should be one central bureau. 

15628. Will it be advantageous ? — ^Yes, 



1S&29* You huvu spoken about these Frenoh premia bond system. What is Ijap. 
advantage even supposing Government were to employ this method 1 — Perhaps it nd^t 
attract capital. 

15530. TJiie has an element of lottery about it? — No. Everyman is oertainof 
getting his money. 

• 15531. Do you say that the spirit of lottery should be fostered t — No. 

15532. iff. V. L. Mehta: You say “In my opinion the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act should be amended in such a manner as to raise the credit of the 
agriculturist What definite section would you suggest should be amended T-^Section 
10 (A) should be amended. 

16533. In adoption to it, would you like to have some additional legislation making 
sowcara* accounts open to inspection T — Yes. 

15534. Will it be acceptable to sowrars and local bankers ? — Perhaps it might not ^ 
be acceptable, but in the interest of agriculturist debtors it is, I think, necessary. 

15535. We arc told that at prt'sent accounts arc maintained in a proper form and 
are available to their clients for their inspection ? — Yes. 

15536. They an^ oj[)en to inspociion eVen to-day, are they not ? — There is nothing 
to compel him to show it. 

16637. You would like to liave some element of compulsion to show his 
accounts ? — Yes. 

15638. You have not a regular branch of the Iin{)erial Bank in this place ? — No ; 
not like the one conducted at Hubli. 

15539. A suggestion has made ti) iliis C’ommitt(‘e that instead of oiwning 

branches of the Imperial Bank further, some recognised indigenous bank or bankers 
should bo- appointed as the agents of the Bank whoslioiild carry on the Bank’s business 
after giving the security to the Hank. Do you think that this kind of arrangement 
is practicable either at Bolgaum or at important commercial centres like Nipani ? — I do 
not know the rules of the Imperial Bank and, therefore, I cannot give you any 
information on this point. 

15540 The idea is that- tlv'y would <-onduct business according to the existing rules 
of the Imperial Bank but iiispite of having a paid staff, the work can be done on a 
commission basis. This is the main idea, the lines of business remaining tbe 
same ? — T say that the rules of the Imperial Bank of India are not known to me and, 
therefore, I cannot give you any information on this point. 

15541 . You have a fairly largo number of urban banks in the four talukas with which 
you ore intimately connected ? — Yes. 

15542. Do you think that they have any touch with the local bankers or shroffs 1 — 
No, not to the desired extent. 

15543. Would you like thorn tt» liavo still closer touch with these people ? — Yes, 

15544. Is it possible to ostabUsh such contact ? — In some places it can be done, but 
they wiH have to be induced- 

15546* Inducement for whom ? — For the indigenous bankers to come in. 

15546. You refer to urban banks doing huTtdi business, arranging for remittance 
by means of hundis and so on* Do indigenous bankers appreciate this kind of businesa 
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nrbftn bank)® or do they think th»t urban banks intmde in their sphere of this 
P^l am not able to express any opinion abont Jt. 

«S5*7. We were told yesterday that iu some neighbouring Native States territory, 
the lehding rate of interest is much lower than tlie prevailing rate in the Belgaum 
district. Could you say whether this is a fact T — I do not know. 

15548. There is a suggestion made to ns that for pa.vment of dues Government might 
accept cheques of co-operative or other banks instead of paymcnl-s in cash. Do you 
think this is reasonable ? — ^Unless I consider this point I <annot give you an off hand 
expression. It might interfere with land revenue recovery. 

1654^. The idea being credit is to bo given after the cheque is collected ? — It will 
have to be considered from several points of view . T cannot give you an off hand opinion. 

15550. Professor Kale : With regard to the investment of savings of middle classes, 
would you favour the issue by Government of what are known as savings certificates 
which will bo repayable either in ordinary money or in gold. After all, these people 
invest their savings in gold because they want gold- If such certificates are issued 
assuring people that they will either gel gold or money and w'hich would carry on 
interest, do you think, they would like to invest their savings 1- This may Ik‘ tried. 

15551. With regard to the land improvement you suggest tlmt facrari should be 
granted to cultivators through co-ojierative siKietics? — Yes. 

15552. But as you arc aware co-operative societies are to be formc'd only in a portion 
of a total number of villages and in that <‘ase will i< be necessary that government agency 
should continue to help those jieoplo who are not memlwrs of societies ?— Yes. Side 
by side, it will have to Ik‘ continued. 1 have suggested aKo land mortgage hanks for 
the same purf)Obe. 

16553. Even inspite of those two agencies, (}v>verumei\i will have to maintain its own 
agency ? — Yes. 

16554. And improve its methods so as to facilitate the granting of loans 1 — 
In what way ? 

15555. There is a complaint to-day that money is not made available in time and 
there is delay ? — In the case of the lievenuc Department thert' can bo no delay. In the 
case of loans through co-operative banks )s*rhaps there is some delay btHnuse it baa to 
go to several officers and several persons before it can be Fauci loned. But liero the 
mamlaidar goes and makes a report and then the loan is sanctioned. 

15556. You think this is projicrly done in the case of the He venue Department ? — 
Yes. 

16557. And if there is any complaint about them, it is baseless ? — There may be 
some oomplaintB but if there is proper supervision, there should not be such 
complaints. 

15558. You said that village factions have been of very long-standing 1 — Ye«. 

15559. I should like to know how the village affairs were being satisfactorily managed 
in the past in a co-operative spirit inspite of these factions ; and they have now become 
troubles because, os you are aware, more things have been managed in the village ? — 
Now also they are managing but these are personal factions based upon some 
personedities and they do not go to the extent of creating any row. Their personal 
jealousy is as to whose rule should predominate in the village. 

16560. But such jealousies must have been there in the past also and they did not 
oome in the way of any of the village co-operative works just as maintaining tanks. 
The villagers haye oo-ordinated with one another inspito of factions but how is 



it jkwr th*t {aoUoofi have heame eenam in tJie cam of the Ca*oper»tire Hof0fb$JBA f 
Hotr can it be acooniited for 1 — I cannot give you the reaeone but the fact i» theve. 

15561. The Chairman: it in the oa«e of the Co-operative Movement or ill it M 

regar^ the <i^ueatiton about maintaining tanks T — As the tank is necessary for the whale 
village suck personalities do not come there. They do co-opcrate but as regards these 
oo-operatlvo fioc*ieties, etc., they have some power in the village and, therefore, the 
party who is in power in that particular village societies tries net to take inembers 
from the other factions, but as regards village tanks or as regards any other objects 
which are necessary for the benefit of the whole village, thcRe factions do not come in 
the way even now. 

15562. I>o you think that the present system of maintaining the Record of Rights 
is satisfactory. We have heard complaints that entries arc not properly '^ade. Is 
there proper supervision ? — I say in ray sub-division there is pro2>er supervision, 

15563. I am placing before you the complaints that we have lioard but not abopt 
this district ? — ^May be. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

THE BELGAUM DISTRICT CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD., 

Belgsum. 

Replies to the Questionaire. 

SECTION I. 

QUESTiojf 1, - The local soirrar finances the Indian acrricnlturistR to a very large extent. 
Ho lends for all sorts of purposes. short and long periods.) Hates vary 

from 9 to 25 per cent. 

The nature of the security t^ikon differs much. It takes the form of — 

(a) Promissory Note. 

(b) Mortgage of land. 

(r) Ho posit of gold, ornaments. 

{d) (Joiiditioiial sale of land by the borrmver that the same to lx* resold after 

repayment of the loan. 

2. In villagt^R where there aic soeitdies the neeiis of the niomixns arc met by the 
co*o|)cratiV(' societies to some oxt<mt. The societies generally lend for current agriimllural 
purpost^s, hut if the He< urity is adetpiale, Icmns for land imf)ro\ement aiwi old debt 
redemption arc also granted. 

The co-o^K^rative sale Ho<*ietic8 make advances against slanding crops and also 
against the w'curity of tlu’ actual gomls - 

(a) Bail-Hongal rotton Sale Soeiety, l^td. 

(b) Nipani Tohac<‘0 Sale. 

(c) Sanki'shvar tJeneral Sale. 

(d) Nandgail -\gr. Produce Sale. 

Tl\e co-operative urban hanks and joint stock coTn]Kinies also finance the 
agriculturists inaRnnich they lend against the security of the agricultural produce 
(lending on godown system) — 

(trj The P. U. C. C, Bank, Ltd., Belgaura. 

(b) Gokak Urban Bank Ltd., Gokak. ' ‘ 

(c) Union Bank of Bijapur and Sholapur, Athani. 

DiMrict Cenital Ca^^tperalive Bemk^ LUL 
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third agenoy wMoh finances the agrioultuiists is the agents of tlic firms and 
i liike Vojkart Bros., Bally Bros., Mathuradaa & Co., etc. 

4. ®he fourth agency is that of indigenous bankers who finance through the adaiyas 
<sii gtoeral commission agents. ^ 

fi. The Imperial Bank of India also finances the agiioulturists at Belgaum and 
Bail Bongal. 


6. The Government also finances the agriculturists by advancing iaccavi loans 
(which are long-term loans for land improvement of permanent nature*). Finance of 
the Belgaum District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., a** on 3l8t »laiuiary 1030 - 

Loans to Agricultural Societies . . . . 088,000 

l^rban Banks and Sale Societies . . 07,000 

ToMcrn . . . . . . . . . . 66,0(K) 

Qtr»STiON 2. — ^The Principal crops of this district are— 

Oops having Foreign Market Crops having Home Market. 

Cotton, Tobacco, Groundnuts, Myrobalan, Rice, Gw?, Wheat, OhiUios, Juar, etc. 
etc. 


The agencies financing the above crops are those t)»at arc described n aiiswt'r to 
question No. 1. 

There is a great scope for especially co-operative sale societies to take up the work 
of pooling the produce and marketing the same. 

The finance of export crops is very well organised and tlie operations also are on a 
very large scale. There being a wide maiket and the existence of keen competition, 
both these factors enable the agriculturist to got bettc'r puces for his goods and also 
timely finance, while m the latter case the conditions are the n^verse, the market is limited, 
the financing agencies arc not well organised, their resouri^es are lunitt‘d. Prevaleime of 
high lending rates adversely affects the interest of the agni ulturistt.. There are no well 
organised marketing agencies for these crops, hence there is large scn|x* for co-operative 
sale societies to work in tliis direction. 


Question 3. — In waterless tracts where rainfall is scarce — 


black soil fetches 
red or sandy soil 
Where rainfall is adequate — 
black soil fetches 
red or sandy soil 
In rice growing trt^ts — 
red soil fetches 
black soil 


Rs. 100 to 200 jier acit*. 
Kh. 25 to 75 per acre. 

Rs, 600 to 1,500 per acre, 
Rs. HKt to 300. 

Rs. 300 per acre. 

Rs. 500 to 1,500. 


In the case of sale by Government auction for non-payment of revenue the pnee 
realuied is as. 8 to as. 10. 


While in the case of sale by Court decree , . per rupee as. 8 ti) a. . 12. 

Question 8. — The operations and effects of the Dekkhan Agriculturist h’ R(*licf Art 
have been described in answer in question No. 4, 

The said Act should altogether be abolished. The applicability of the Usurious 
Loans Act rested with the Court and if the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act is 
, abolished, recourse will necessarily be bad to the Usurious Ltoans Act. 
no Y 106-— 93 
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QtrxirioK tmr as this Cantral Baiik Is ooa<iemed» them is no talatfam ^ 

this bank and any other joint stook bank or the Imperial Bank of India^or 
indigenous banks. 

The difficultiw met by this bank in finfiinoing oo-operative societies are ; — 

To AoBiotriiTuiULL Co-OFTOtATiVB SociBTEBs. — It has been observed that the loans 
taken by the members of the socioties avowedly for one purpose are not used fot the 
same. 

The existence of the benami loans on Sbme scale is suspected. 

The above reasons coupled with the vagaries of the monsoon have led to increase of 
overdues in general which factor makes it difficult for the bank to aiSord fresh finance 
to many societies in talukaa like Athani, Gokak and Parasgad, etc. 

To Sals Societies and Urban Banks. — ^The question of security for the Bank's loans 
to such societies naturally leads to many difficulties. 

General Remarks a^d Suggestions. — ^The difficulty of getting the right type of 
selfiess workers on tho managing committees of the co-operative societies in general 
is also a factor worth considering. It is observed that a large number of managing 
committee members consists of men who are either quite ignorant of the co-operative 
principles having little knowledge of the proper workmg of the societies or who hold 
tho posts with a definite aim to promote their own interest oi servo their own ends. It 
is matter of common experi<uice that many of the managing committee members arc 
defaulters and it may be emphasised that tho progress of the Movement is much 
hampered thereby. 

Such members can never be expected to zealously work in the interest of the society 
and recover the overdues, etc. 

It is high time that some solution be found out and a scheme devised accordingly 
to attract better class of people who are now aloof to^tako pait m the Movement. That 
the village credit movement may develop further on s^ife and sound lines, the following 
suggestions may be considered 

(1) Some educational qualification may be imposed ns a condition for being elected 
on the managing committee. 

(2) A defaulter should be disqualified to be a managing committee member for 
at least five years. 

(3) Well managed agricultural co-operative <Tedit societies of long standing and 
working capital above a certain limit should be allowed to transact, non-credit business 
too. 

The Co-operative Credit Movement is growing in this district. There is, however, no 
appreciable development on non -credit side though of course there is a great deid of 
scope for it. If the Movement as a whole is to succeed it is now nooessaxy^ to use some 
more safeguards and to devise some means for counteracting some of the evil foTOei 
mentioned above. It is needless also to say that proper education among the agrionltxucal 
class is also essential if the real good is at all to be expected from it. Statistioal infor- 
matiol^ showing the development of the Co-operative Movement during the last 10 years 
is enclosed herewith. 

Thi^ BtUgaum IHtitriri Central Co-operative Bank^ lAd, 



SECTION n. 


$Sm|ic>iui aiui basinestet done : — 

fl)' Reoeiving deposits short and long term at rates varying from 4 to 1) f)er oedl. 

(2) Leniimg on personal security against security of ornaments or also sometimes 
ageinet immoveable property. 

{3> Buying and selling of hundU. 

{4) In addition to the above, some bankers also resort to some other vocation as 
cloth merchants, commission agents, grain dealers, etc. 

In villages the sowrar is the indigenous banker who linancos the individual agriculturist 
for all his needs. In addition to this tho banking firms in the urban anms financic to 
a very large extent through tho adafyas many agriculturists. These indigenous bankers 
are financed by the co-operative banks and the Imperial Bank of India. They also 
deposit their surplus funds in tho above banks, (^ash credits art^ generally allowed to 
them both on the security of buroties and immoveable propi>riy. 

Gsi7ERAL Kbmauks. — ( 1) The increase in the co-operative agricmltural and sale 
societies and the urban banks has led U> reduction of lending rates of the sowcars and 
indigenous bankers in urban areas from 12 and 18 jier cent, to 9 and 12 per cent, on good 
security. 

(2) Their deposits have also been diverted to the urban banks. 

(3) They have boon comp(dled to increase tho rates on deposits. 

At present there is no legal y)ro\ ision rioi practice by which any publicity is given 
regarding tho financial resources of these agencies. ^ H would bo in the interest of tht' 

} ublio and especially of tho depositor’s classes if the law makes it ( ompulsory for bankers 
with a working capital of 15,0tK) or more to publish annual reports in particular form 
approved by Goveminont. 

Question 4. — The legal impediments to mortgage of land are : — 

(1) Watan Act, Ranadi Holding’s Act, Saranjaiu iilstato’s Act which restrict the 
rights of tho holders of such lands to transfer the property. Hence the ilifficnlty 
met in getting finance as generally nobody is prepared to advance against tho security 
of such lands. 

(2) The Dekkhan Agrieulturiht «»’ Kebef Act which gives eoneoKsion to the agricul- 
turists at the expt'nse of the interest of the aowcars. This has h^d to tho Hyst/om of 
taking promissory notes for double the amount of the loan and also the conditional 
sale of land by the borrower to tho no wear. 

Lanp Mobtgaoe Banks. — There are no such banks in this district. Their funds 
should be raised by — 

(1) The debenture bonds, interest whereon to be guaranteed by Government. 

(2) Long-term loans from central banks. 

(3) General fixed deposits (10 to 15 years). 

The man^kging committee should consist of the representatives of borrowers of central 
banks^ of depositors, shareholders and Govemment, Govemmoni audit should be 
compulsory. 

SECTION III. 

TattAfitTBY Bills. — ^A t present they are issued in Presidency towns and naturally 
tiiey oie quoted at high rates to attract investment in the same. Secondly they are 
issued in lots of Be. 10,000 or so each, which prevents small investors from taking 
odYOntage of the same. 
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If iasoed in district Bxud i€Uuka treasuries in lots of Its. 1D0 

9 o» Govemment might be abJe to raise the temporary loans at far Iowqt rates tinUA ii|^ 
the ease at preset even after compensating for the increase in expenditure oansed 
thereby. 

In addition to the lowering of interest rates leading to lessening of burden on the 
general taxpayer which he has to undergo for meeting interest charges on the above 
loans, the evil of competition resulting in the Indian industries being starved for 'wiwxt 
of finance at lower rates of interest will be obviated and many people in the mdfwtsil 
imd urban areas who do not find profitable sourtres of investment would find a good 
avenue for investing their funds profitably (especially the middle class people with 
moderate means). 

Cheque Habit. — As far as the central banks and the urban banks in the distrii^t 
are oonoemed, the use of cheques has greatly increased especially among the pleader, 
merchant and educated middle classes. Formerly the members of the co-operative 
banks were only exempt from one anna stamp duty, but with the abolition of the stamp 
duty the non-members of the banks have been freely making use of the same. It is 
also observed that there is a constant marked tendency towards making payments by 
cheques only. Itegarding the suggestion of payment of Government servant and bank 
employees by cheques, it may be remarked that the general education and banking 
knowledge among the general public on a wide scale must precede if the same is to be 
successful in its working. In order to make the system of cheque currency more popular 
among the classes who do not know English, vernacular scripts may be used. 

(6) At present, the Indian Currency is token currency and secondly based on Gold 
Exchange Standard, the prices of which fluctuate to a wide range. * If this system is 
replaced by a Gold Standard, it would obviate the necessity felt by the people to board 
their savings in gold and silver ornaments. The above an^ some of the reasons which 
have hampered the growth of banking and investment habit in India. 

The opening of branches of the Imperial Bank of India in the district places and 
industrial centres has led to wholesale reduction of lending l ates of local bankers and 
soufccbrs. They have also hit to some extent the business of the urban co-operative 
banks and joint stock banks. 

Gekebax Observations. — (1) The Co-operative Movement has failed to satisfy 
the demands of the lyots. 

(2) The rate of interest at which societies advance loans has got to be brought consi- 
derably down. 

(3) The taccavi advances have failed to be attractive. 

(4) The inroads of the Provincial Co-operative Bank upon the legitimate sphete of 
the district central baiiks must cease. 

(5) The district tMjntral banks must be empowered to advance loans against goods. 

’ (6) The question of supervision over the village societies has not been adequately 
aolved. 

(7) The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act must be abolished. 

(8) Tie local banker niust be given facility so as to reduce the rate of hia inters cu 
loon® to agriculturists. 

TAe Bdffaum Diatrici Central Co-operative Bank^ Ltd, 




t^ laetiovB villagee permtsaion to start two oo-operative credit societies should 


Jffdemefii Akowinff tke progress of the Coroperalive Movemerd in the Belgatm Dtstrici 
i during the last 70 if ears. 



Agricultural credit Booieties. 

Urbau credit societies, 

Year. 

No, of 
Hocietiett, 

No. of 
members. 

Working 

capital. 

No. of 
societies. 

No. of 
members. 

Working 

capital. 

;^Ut March 1020 

137 

13,269 

Bs. 

7,48,168 

7 

7,252 

Ba. 

4,81,035 

^iBt March 1021 

114 

14,899 

8,61,434 

9 

5,071 

6,12,181 

3l€i March 1022 

155 

14,960 

8,63,295 

11 

5,088 

7,50,477 

31»t March 1023 

101 

16,464 

9,22.811 

13 

6,328 

10,38,491 

Slat March 1024 

165 

17,266 

10,08,160 

15 

6,956 

11,26,051 

Slit March 1025 

169 

1 18,472 ! 

13,97,169 

16 

7,670 

13,19,064 

3l8t March 1026 

176 

■ 19;869 ! 

17,38,032 

18 

' 7,957 i 

14,46,054 

8l8t Marcli 1927 

183 

20,804 

19,62,004 

19 

1 8,505 

16,70,102 

SlRt March 1028 

185 

20,819 i 

i 20,63.702 

23 

! 8,774 

i 1 

17,85,366 

3l8t March 1029 

184 

20,856 

I 20,01.980 

26 

1 9,339 

1 

17,16,080 


Progress of the non-credit socieiies. 


Year. i 

No. of 
societies. 

No. ol 
members*. 

.... 

Working capital 






1 Kb. 


C Agricultural 

4 

100 

1 6,727 

1020 

l^Non-agriaulturuI .. 

5 

162 

j . 24,228 


C Agricultural 

14 

570 

2.5,325 

1922 

V Non-iH^icultural . . 

7 

443 

21,446 

1924 

/ Agricultural 

VNon-AgrlcultursI . . 

18 

845 

322 

18,703 

26,482 

1926 

( Agricultural 

1 Non- Agricultural .. 

18 

> 1,008 

85,604 


0 

255 

21,935 

- 

/Agricultural 

18 

i 1,599 

i 1,41,088 

1928 

i Non-Agricultural . • 

6 

251 

: 20,473 

1920 

J Agricultural 

10 

1 1,809 

, 1,31,096 

t Nou-AgricuHurttl 

; 0 

1 

: 254 

21,323 


Hr. A. P» CHAUGULE, Chairman^ District Central Co-<operative Bank, 

Belgaum. 

Oral Evidence. 

15564. TTia Chairman : Mr. Chaugule, you are the Chairman of the Belgaum District 
Co-operatiYe Bankt—Yee. 

15565. What is the constitution of your directorate? How many members hare 
you ?— ^bout Hiirtoen, 






ftcMno of them I expect represent sociotioe atid some represent indhrWii^ 
ahAreholders t— Yee. The individual shareholders have five representatives and from 
scxnetias eight. 

15507. Have you any braiKhes? — ^Ther© is on© branch at Bail Hongal, and the 
other is at Chikodi. 

15568. J)o you find them paying ? — I#o ; not much. 

15569. Do they work at a loss ? — No. 

16570- What is your inspecting staff ? — I have threi' inspe-ctorb, 

16571. What is their work ?- They go round and give a ivicc to societies and ask 
them to prepare normal credit statements. They also see as to whether the loans that 
are taken from the Bank nio pro|xrly distributed. 

15572. What is your rate on cb^posits We have redu(?ed it to five jiar cent. 

1667iJ. Do you not think that if you reduce your rate of interest on deposits still 
further, you would still lx* able to attract the necessaiy' capital ? -We have current ^nd 
savings l>ank deposits, but we hav<* not fixed deposits. 

15574. But you want mostly fixed deposits ? — Wo havt^ old fixed deposits wliich were 
receiv€Ml by mistake by the previous l>oard of directors at the rate of seven per cent, and 
they are still running on. 

16675. Otherwise you could still reduce your rate of interest and attract 
capital ? — Ybs. We think that five jM?r cent, iutc‘ro8t should Ih‘ the maximum rate for 
fixed deposits. 

15576. Would it not be desirable to reduce the rate still further ? — We have been 
getting current deposits and fixed tlcposits amounting to not less than several lakhs. 
People have no phico to dejiosit their money. 

16677. Where do they go to 1 — They do not trust individuals and they fall back upt>n 
banks and ask them to receive their money for whatever they might give them. 

15578. If there is so much money available, is it not desirable to reduce your rate 
of interest and got deposits at a cheaj>er rat<^ ?— Money would bt‘ flowing in, but how 
to utilise the money would lx.* the question. 

15679. Are your investments with t‘o-operativo societies not ini rcasbig in proportion T 
— ^Not much. 

15580. What is the reason ? — The reason is that the ryol is handicapped by a limit 
being placed over his Ixirrowing capacity. 

15681. What is the limit ? — In some villages it is Rs, 200 or Rs. 300 or Rg, 400, and 
with the permission of the Registrar about Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,000. 

15682. In ordinary societies, are there many members who require more than Rs. 200 
or Bs. 300 y — ^Yes. 

15583. There might Iw some, but is the number large ? Is not the limit of Rs. 300 
sufficient for most of the cultivators ? — No ; that may be a standard in the Konkan 
tract, but in places like Chikodi, Hukeri and Athni it is not sufficient. 

15584. We were told in Dhaawar that for dry cultivation they want small amolints ? 

In places like Ohikodi and Gokak they want considerably more. 

TAe Bdg&v^m District Cenirat Oo-oper&live Bank, tAd, 
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8o far aa the pzeaeat Umite are oonoemed, all membem nre not borrowing to 
ttpupoaaximiuii limit* ? — ^All members do not borrow'. 


Even amongst those who borrow there are many members who do not require 
tlie maximarn ? — Yes. 

16587. Is there no provision for special limits being gi ven to those who require more ? — 
Yes, with the permission of the Registrar. 


16688. Is this being done ? — ^No ; but even then that would be inadequate in many 
^saaes. 

15589. What do you think should be the ordinary limit ? — ^The ordinary limit should 
be left to the individual cultivators themselves. 


15590. Do you charge penal interest ¥ —If the society charges, we do ; not otherwise, 

15591. What do you do with the penal interest ? — It goes in general profit. 

15592. Do you not set it apart for propaganda ? — We set apart a certain portion of 
profit for propaganda. 

15593. Do you advance much foi land improvemetit ? -That has become our perennial 
grievance. The land improvement loans are to Iw advnncd with the monies that wo 
obtain from the Provincial Bank. 


15594.' Can you not advance from your own money ? — We cannot. 

16595. What is there to prevent you, if you have necessary funds for the necessary 
period, from advancing loans for land improvement ? — You mean faccavi ? 

15596. Not laccarif but your own funds ? — We are supposed not to advance money to 
individuals. 

16597. Is there anything to prevent you from giving loans for land improvement ? 
Although you borrow from the Provincial Bank a part of the monc‘y for land improvement, 
there is nothing to prevent you from advancing from your own funds for land 
improvement ? — That has been an understanding uptil now. Th(‘ method that has been 
followed is that we have to take money from the Provincial Bank. 

. 15598. That is for iaccavi and not for loans for land improvement from your own 
funds ? — 1 do not think so. 

15599. J>o you insist upon normal credit statements being prepared ? — Yes ; we do. 
That is in its infant and initial stage, and, therefore, it is bound to be defective. 

15600. Is it improving ? — Yes, 

15601. Do you think that from these normal credit statements you would be able to 
give figures about the indebtedness of members of societies ?— It amounts to Rs. 19,00,000. 

15602. You say that KoUi’s and Volkart’s firms finance agriculturists ? — Yes. 

15603. Do they advance loans 7 — ^Yes, they do. 

15804. Where 7 In this district ? — Yea ; through adatyas or dalaU. 

15605. Do they finance the adatyas 7 — Yes ; and the odaiyM finance the 
ogrionltarists. 

15806. Do the adatyas finance on particular terms 7 — They take receipts from the 
Hgrhmlturifite for standing orop. 

16607. What are the relations between the firms and the adatyas 7— 1 lu^nnot tell you. 
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10008. Do the indigHiotiB bankers also finance the agricnlturieta throngli ' 

Tbroogh adaiyas and dareotly too. 

10609. Do they make it a condition that the prodnoe should be sold to them t^Nov 

10610. You say that the Imperial Bai^ also advances 1 — ^Yes. 

10611. How ? — Against produce. 

10612. Have many people taken advantage ? — The Impeiial Bank hae been able to 
do business amounting to a lakh and a half in this town. 

10613. We arc told that the Imperial Bank is competing with the co-operative bank. 
Is it true ? — Yes ; tl)e urban oo-operative bank is sufiering. 

16614. At what rate does the Imperial Bank advance ? — It wanted to advance at 
6 per cent., but the Registrar said that it cannot reduce the rate of interest. 

^ 10fil0. What is the rate of interest ? — Rs. 9-6. 

16616. Were they financing before at Rs. 9-6 T — No ; they were financing at 6 per 
cent, because they got deposits at 4 per cent, and even less than 4 per cent. 

16617. You say that there is a difference in the finance of export crops and import 
crops. So far as the agriculturist is eonceined, ho seUs most of his produce to the petty 
trader. Is there any difference so far as the export or the iinjort crop is concerned T-~ 
The difference is that the crop that is to be exported gets a ready market and ready finance 
and the other one suffers. 

10618. Whether it is an export crop or a crop for consumption, the agriculturist 
sells it to the petty trader? — Yes; but the* export trade has a quick demand; so 
money comes in quickly, whereas that is not the cage with crops for local consumption. 

10619. Is it your suggestion that in the case of the export crop the petty trader pays 
the agriculturist the price immediately and in the case of other crops the agricnlturist 
has to wait ? — I think so. 

15020. How long ? — Alxiut tw^o or throe months. 

16621. Is he willing to wait ? — He has to wait ; that is in some ('ases. 

f6622. You say that your bank is not connected with the joint stock bank or the 
Imperial Bank or even with indigenous bankers ? — No ; ve are thinking of Having cash 
credit conneotioh with the Imperial Bank. 

15623. Is that the only way in which you think that you should be connected with 
the Imperial Bank ?- Yes. 

15624. Are you financing some tracts which are liable to famine Yes. 

15625. Do you find that recovenas in such tracts are difficult 7 — Yes. 

15626. What lines do you follow in the case of societies which lie in famine tracts and 
w^hich owing to failure of monsoon are not able to repay 7 — We give them extension. 

15627. Supposing next year is also a bad year 7 — We give them further extension. 

15628. Do members have to go to outside agency ? — Yes; and in some cases they 
sell their land. 

15629.4'' Selling their land is the last resort, but before that do they resort to ontilde 
agency 7 — Yea. 

Thfi Btigaum DiMrkt Central Co-operative Bank/ Ltd, 
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ft I>oeB not tltat effect your reooveriee ? — ^No. 

Do tile eoipeort not recover first T—The society will bo bit end not the 

yUiSJL Is there no way in which this could be prevented T— Tho society ought to 
he elosed altogether. One should not lend in famino tracts and waterless tracts. No 
iodiety will thrive there. 

15633. You say that there should be no society in tracts where the rainfall is veify 
hpcegular T— No. 

15634. How do sowcars manage to advance ? — The sowcara advance money and got 
hold of the land. 

15635. Are lands passing into the hands of sowcars ? — Yes. 

15636. Taking a cycle of five or six years, do they got two or three bad years ?-*- 
No ; there is one good year in four or five years. 

15637. Are the others sometimes fair? --Not even fair; they fall far below the 
lair. 

15638. So in that case agriculture cannot possibly pay ? — ^No. 

15639. How do the soiocara survive then ? — The prevailing idea is that one should 
have as much of land as possible, whether it pays or not ; they do not go by 
exact mathematical calculation. 

15640. Even the aowcara ?— ■ Yes. 

15641. You say that it is difficult to get the proper type of selfless workers as members 
of the managing committee. Have you any suggestion to make ? — I suggest that some 
educational test should be placed for the Chairman. 

15642. What educational tost would you suggest ?—A man who has at least gone 
through the whole of the vernacular course. 

15643. Would you have it only for the Chairman and not for the managing committee 
members ? — No. 

15644. Is it your idea that he should be literate T— Yes ; that would prevent frauds 
and benami transactions. 

15645. Are btriami transactions due to illiteracy on the part of the Chairman and 
not the members ? — Both the Chairman and members. In certain cases the secretary 
does everything and the chairman signs. It is the secretary that is everything in the 
village. 

15646. Is it your idea that the literate chairman would be able to check the work 
df the secretary T — ^Yes. In one case the chairman and the secretary had both combined 
•o far as I know. 

15647. Do indigenous bankers here receive much by way of deposits 1 — ^Not much. 

15648. Yon say that indigenous bankers are financed by co-operative banks. Do 
yon mean by indigenous bankers here sowcars T — Yes. 

' i564(h Do they borrow from co-operative banks and lend to others ? — Yes. 

1560O«> Is that done on any large scale ? — ^Not much. 

15651. Why do the borrowers not become members of the bank T Are they not 
j|i to beeona# members T— Not that ; the urban bank can advance Rs. 5,000 to any 
KO Y 106--64 
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indivkliuit Bo one can draw ont H». 5,000 »nH distribute that MUoiiKat several 
in amall anma and do bnameaa in that way. 

15652. Why do not the persona amongst whom ho distributes the loan 
haeona mombwa ?-^They oannot haTo so much oredit. They are too poor to giMawl^ 
the amount adTanoed to them. Probafaly, these people cannot get Hi. 5,000. 

15653. They do not want Rs, 5.000, but they require small sumii. If they beooihe 
members, they can be directly financed by the bank ? — Yes, they could be. 

15654. Are there many such <‘aae8 where people borrow from the urban bank and 
beeome sotirurs themselves -T do not think there are many, but there are some 

cases. 

15665. As regards the issue of treasury bills you say, In addition to the lowering 
of interest rates leading to lessening of burden on the general taxpayer which he has 
to undergo for meeting interest charges on the above loans, the evil of competition 
resulting imthe Indian industries being starved for want pf finance at lower rates ol 
interest will be obviated." 1 do not quite follow that ? — 1 think T have put it ratlmr 
too high. 

15656. Do you want to encourage investment in treasury bills ? — Yes. 

. 15657. Supposing you do that, how would you prevent Indian industries 
from starving ? On the contrary, more money will go into treasury bills ? — 1 ' only 
wanted to say that the treasury bills offer a fair rate of interest and the people should 
l)e encouraged. 

1565B. I quite follow that. But how would the people’s investment in treasury 
bills prevent Indian industries l>eing starved ? On the contrary, I think it would drain 
away money from the industries to be invested in treasury bills ? — The treasury bills 
would be for a short term. 

15669. What is the connection l>etween the two ? — The connection is that from the 
treasury bills they would be able to make more money. 

16660. Who would be aUe to make more money T — The persons who invest in 
treasury bills. They would be able to put some money from the profit in the industries. 
J think I have put it too high. 

15661. Do you think that the opening of the branches of the Imperial Bank has done 
good to the trade ? It has led to a reduction in the rate of interest ; has it not ? — Yes ; 
it has. 

15662. Ro indire(5tly it must have benefited trade ? — I should say it has, but it hiks 
come in the way ol the prosperity of the local urban banks and there has been unhealthy 
competition, or they have positively <‘ome in the way of co-operative banks. 

15663. Is not the reduction in the rates of interest to borrowers, looking fmm the 
general public point of view, a good thing ? — My grievance is that both the oo^operativa 
lamks mid the Imperial Bank rimoid he allowed a free haad. Why sliouki one ga and 
gag the other. 

• 15664. Jb k imt a question of gagiftag ?-<Yes, it m a qiiMthm el gagging. Tlmaakaa 
been a threat given to the bank that if the dizeeton finanoe money agaiaet paodtiaa^ ^ 
will be held peraonaUy responsible. 

fhi iMpaam JDtsiriri 6VM>perfdtes Abat, 
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r nte of intmsl. It i« not tlio fault of tlio ImpMial Btnk 

' irn^ Yon make some general obeenratkma and say that tite Co*operative Morement 
ka* filled to satisfy the demands of the ryei4. What would you suggest ? — The limits 
should be raised. ' 

15607. You say, The inroads of the Provincial Co-operative Bank upon the legitimate 
sphere of the district central banks must cease. What are these inroads ? — They are 
^ supposed not to advance inside the diatriot> and I find that the Provincial Bank has 
been advancing money to three banks, viz., Atbnl, Gokak and other banks. 

15668. Is that for remittance purposes t — For remittance and other business too* 
They do not^conline it generally to remittance. 

1566(1. Do these three banks get money from you ? — They arc our debtors too. 

15670. Are they also taking loans from the Bombay Provincial Bank ?— Yes. 

15671. Is that your main grievance ? — Yes. 

15072. As regards these factions, it seems to a very important question in this 
district. One can see that if the raembors of one faction do not gtd any finance or are 
unfairly treated because members of the other faction are in power, they should have a 
separate society, ritiraately what is going to happen ? Are yon going to multiply 
societies ? — There ^*iJl not be more than t^^o societies in a village. ^J'ho village unit has 
to be looked upon as two units. 

15673. If 3'ou start the organisation from the bottom, viz., the village to have two 
societies, then the talulca perhaps would have two unions ? — No. 

15674. Will the representatives of two societies meet harmoniously at the union ? — 
Yes. 

15675. Are you not afraid that amongst these separate societies there will again be 
village factions ? — No fear of the societies multiplying. 

15670. Why ? Supposing in one particular society there is u faction, some people 
might want another separate society ?— If theic is some rupture in one society, the member 
wiU go over to the other society. So a member would Ix* (*oming in and the other going 
out, but that would be an exceptional affair. 

15677. Professor Kale : With regard to your proposal concerning the treasury bills, 
are you aware that treasury bills are issued for three or six months, and do you think 
that there will be sufficient money in the mofussil for inveeting in this short-term paper 
I think they might be given a chance. T think local banks might purchase, or indiriduals 
also might purchase. They do not know what these treasury bills are in the first phu'e. 
People do not know that they <*an invest their money in such enterprise. 

15678. Government wants money through the treasury bills only for a short period 
but in large amounts. Do you think there will be sufficient money coming out in the 
vmfwiU T — ^Not so much as in the Presidency towns ; but I think Government will 
realiae some money. 

15679. The idea of treasury bills is this that when there is loose cash in commercial 
oantrea this money is invested in treasury hills. Do you think it would be a suitable 
form of investment for people in tiie mofM$U 7 — ^Yes ; a triid may be made. 

14)680. Do you think that Goventmeat taveavi should be placed directly at the 
disposal of the district central bank instead of its being given through the Provincial 
43o*operarive Bank T-^Yes. 
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1 ^ 1 . V Bo 700 tMoJK ^ divtfiot bank would be aUe to muxe^ ibat bmdfl iili ^ 
taka op the reapooslbUity T^Yaa ; there ia pm?tieally no reaponinbiHty. ^ " 

15d82. It ii the iwponaibUity ol the aocietiea to the bank ? — ^The aodety takau tba^ 
aacnrity <d ^ land ; the aoinety doea not advanoe on peracoud oradit* 

15683. So there ia not mnoh fear that the bank may lose money ? — Ko. 

15684. The bank is responsible to Government ? — The bank is reapon^Me to iW 
Provxnoial Bank. 

16685. If the money is to be granted not througli the Provinoial Bank hot throni^ 
the dlsteiot bank ? — We do not want Government money ; we could advance our Own 
money. « 

15686. The Chairman : At what rate would you advance money for land improve* 
ment ? — At the same rate as the Provincial Bank does. 

16087. 6J per cent. ? — Yes. 

15688. If you could do this, there is nothing to prevent you from doing this. Yon 
are quite justified in advancing your own money and not take any iaccavi at all 
Yes. 

15689. Professor Kale : llo you mean to say that you are prevented from doing it 
by the Department ? What is the obstacle in the way 1 — I do not know the legal aspect 
of the thing, but so far we have wen doing business on the understanding that 
the l^ovinoial Bank is the creditor and we are commission agents. 

16690. Will you try and find out whether you will be allowed to do it or not T — 

1 shall write to the Registrar. 

15691. Mr, Kamat : Have you noticed any difference between the secretary of 
a society who is literate and an illiterate secretary so far as the interests of the society are 
concerned T-^rln some cases 1 have found that the business is better managed by a literate 
aeorotary, but in some oases the literate secretary has committed several frauds. 

15692. You suggest also some sort of educational qualification for members df 
a managing committee ? — Yes. 

lto93. Where there are no duly qualified members for a managing committee, would 
you start no societies at all ? — ^No. At least some members should know what the* 
society’s affairs mean. 

15694. Mr, V. L, Mehta : Would you like to do away with loan limits in primary 
societies altogether 7 — ^^o. They should be considerably raised. 

15695. The villagers themselves should detennine what the limit for a partioular 
paxty should be ? — Yes. 

15696. Do your branches do any hundi business ? — ^Yes. < 

15697. You say that the us© of vernacular on cheques should be encouraged 

,ye»- • 

16698* Is this being done now by the district and urban banks The 

signatures of persons who draw are written in the vernacular. 

15699. ^You have not found nmoh difficulty in deciphexiag them t^Ko. 

(The witless withdrew.) 

T*s Dtstrui OstUrttl Oo^peratwe Bank^ XAd, 



Mr.. V. XAOM^, B.A., Hiow Dspu^CoObeior, Bslgauni. 

R^Um to the QuntiMiMire. 

^ SKCTION I. 

- I* l?h« ciliiifif aoarc 0 from wKich the agrioulturists in this ptwrt obtain linanee for their 
ttgriotiltiiral neecb and in faot for all other porposeR is the local money-kmder in villager. 

nitioa or villages having co-operative societies, some portion of the agrienJtural 
population does receive loans from such socuetiea, but that portion is small. It it learnt 
tliat money advanced to agriciilturista by co-operative societies in the Bt«lgaum district 
pomua nearly to the extent of 9) lakhs, whereas the total amount of loans required by 
them the district each year is roughly estimated to lx‘ AO lakhs or even more. The 
total number of agriculturists who have become members (»f co-operative B<»cieties in the 
district is said not to be more than 21«0(HK Government h1s<» Bonietimes advance ioorai’t 
lostts for permanent land improvements in places where such loans are not obtainable 
from co-operative societies, but the amount thus advanced is negligible. The agricul- 
turists have thus mainly to turn to village snu^ars for any monetary help thi^y want either 
to improve their lands or for exiiensea j^uring cultivation or for their other needs. There 
is another agency w'hich also plays some part in financing agriculturists. 'J'his agen<»y 
consists of daialfi ui town and big villages. "I'liey advance money to eultivatois on the 
security of erops. The agrieulturists have in sudi leases to sell their produce Ihi ough thewi' 
dofaZ-creditors only. In such transactionh, the ilalals chaigc not only the soman inten'st 
but recover adat also. 

The rate of inter(‘ht in this distritd for loans for any needs varies from 12 1c IK 
per cent. The nature of security demanded is laud, valuable ornaments and standing 
citips, in few instances loans are given by sovKars in kind to farmers either for thiur 
maintenance or for seed. In such rases the interest eliarged is 25 pi r cent, or more. 

The result has been, especially in the out of the way villages, that the class o^* ^oy^ars 
has become as it w^en‘ a privileged class and they take the maximum ill -ad vantage of the 
illiteracy and helplessness of agriculturists, , The farmers have little opportunities for 
lind improvements and they are loath to effect any improvements as they are afraid of 
- AOteCar# and think that what would be gained by improvements would pc'rhapa >)o eaten 
up by sowcars. The remedy hcems to be to attempt to free tlu^ agriculturists from clutches 
of sowcars by introducing literacy among them and by starting moic village co.o|)erative 
societies. This evil of eowcarism may also be lessened to a erriain extent by legislation 
by forcing the sowcars to maintain their aceoimts in some pitmcribed forms and to make 
them available to debtors whenever they demand them. The Dekkhan Agriculturists* 
^lief Act does not Seem to have helped in improving the lot of agriculturists, as its 
i^tldng has actuated sowc^rs to effect bogus sales of lands which always put the ryots 
io disadvantage. Besides, it seems that the Dekkhan Agriculturists* Kclief Act has not 
raised the credit of agriculturists but has reduced it. 

Speaking of any other remedies in the present system of agricultural finance we niay 
yaiao take note of some facts irom the point of view of aowcur^. As the working of the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief A^by which agriculturists can get very small instalments 
^ repaying loans, has demorali*#the sowcars and has forced them as it were to resort 
liO bogas fsansaotkma, so also it is complained that the process of recovering debts througs 
OOmte of law has become very expensive and dilatory. By taking advantage of the 
|i^vi&iniis of the Watan Act too the ryots often put sowcars to loss. * 
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1 propoiv tbe Ic^owiag mnedieft for inproiring ihe lot ol <mr ^gnoultumt* 

i. Spread of education among agriculturaJ population hy opening at Jeaat ona 
elementary school in every village. 

IL Tho aocovmts maintained by ftfnveare must be made open and clear to debtors 
by legislation. 

III. The provisions of tho Dokidban Agriculturists' Relief A(‘t should be got modided 
so as to raise the credit of agriculturists. 

IV. More village societies should be started ; if possible an attempt should be made 
to spread the net* work of the sooieties t4> all villages. 

V. A land mortgage bank should bo opened for this district. 

*2, The prin<*ipal crops in this part are rice, jt/ur, cotton, tobacco, groundnut, chillies, 
gur, etc. Tho first two are mostly Icnially consumed and the n^maining are generally 
exported to a great extent, 'fbe present method of marketing these crops in the district 
is as follows — 

In the chief centres of trade, there are dalah or c^ommission agents, who keep i^are- 
huuses to ston> the agricultural produce till it is finally sold off. The agriculturists ei^ter 
at once sell tlieir products locally to petty traders, who collect the produce and send them 
to daldU or the agriculturists themselves take tjicir produce iisdalaJs. tlenerally small 
farmers who have small stock sell it to p<*tty traders, but the farmers uhn have big stock 
generally take it themselves to dalais. In some cases farmers wh(> are debtois sell their 
produce Uy their Hitwearn at a disatlvan^geouK rate*, who again send it on to commission 
agents. Thert' is thus no co-operative efforts in marketing the produce, for which there 
is much soope*. In some big centres, agencies of fonugn mc'rchants purchase tho produce 
directly from agriculturists, who bring the pnalucc to them, but mostly the selling is 
done through commission agents. 

Those commission agents advance money U> agriculturisth on the security of the produce 
warehoused in their warehouses. Petty traders too advance sonic money to farmers, 
these potty traders in return la'ing tinanccHl hy commissitin agents. These agents, if they 
have not sufficient funds of their own, bonow them from co-op<5rative banks. It is 
generally fouml out, however, thal these dahdf< oi ja^tty tradeis do not got sufficient 
funds to meet all the roquiicments and thus in many cases aic unable to advance sufficient 
funds U» agriculturists. The agriculturists gciuTully arc in immciiiate wivnt of cash aifer 
the harvesting lime, to pay off Ihcir debts or pari of dt'bts to Morrrars with interest or 
tho interest only, to pay the land revenue, to pay to their cloth merchants, who advance 
cloth on credit and to meet many otht'r sundry demands kept awaiting for the harvest 
season. If tho agriculturists thus cannot get advance of money from petty traders or 
(fafahf they an' required to take the chance of any rate <if sale pivvailing at the time. 
Generally the farmers bring the pn»duce to the market at the same time and want oasb 
also at the simultaneous time. Thus by the principle of demand and supply, the sale 
rate goes dow'ii. If the agrieulturistH can w'ait, they can realize a higher rate, but beijqg 
short of funds they cannot wail. Thus if co-operative banks can manage to warehouse 
the produce, till fair rate is obtained and to advance funds in the meanw hile to farmers, 
tho latter will be able to dispose of their crops advantageously : — 

For internal remittances the following agencies are employed generally : — 

I. Government treasuries or sub-treastirit^ remittanoe transfer receipts 

to cooperative societies and supply bills to the pubne and currency telegraphio transfars 
ordered by the Imperial Bank of Bomimy at the ihstant'o of the Deputy Contndler oi 
tho Oowenoy. 

ifr. y, V. Nadig. 
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IR. niPlmn bank and di«tri<^t wntral banka wbioh deal in 

K ' '■ 

Pnvate firm* and mertdnuita who deal in 

jjffeiiuttaooe tmiafer receipts are aupplied free of charge to aoeiety bimka and aupfdy 
fumi$had at the rate of 2 anuaa per hundred, if the amount in lesa than 1O»O0O 
apd if it ia 10,000 or over, the rate charged is one anna per hundred. Bombay merehanta, 
Wlio make purobages on great acaleg, through their distriet agenta, of cotton, tobaeoo, gar, 
etc., in the local trade centrea in the diatriot, find it very convenient to piirchaee Bombay 
telegraphic currency payments by crediting the amounta in the Imperial Bank there and 
getting payment® from district or ittJuka treasuries in favour of their district agents. In 
the ^elgaum district such telegraphic payments art' inatlc by the diatrit't and taluka sub- 
treasuries to the extent of one crore in a year. 

S. The Belgaum district has principally three kinds of land under agriculture, ris., 
(I) Tari, (II) JiraycU and (III) Oartien. The district can again l»e divided into two parts, 
viz.f a hilly tract and plain country. The hilly tract contains chiefly the whole of ritn^ or 
iaft land, and the plain country mostly consists of good jiraya< and garden lands. The 
mtzl lands of the hilly tmets are poor in quality. In plain country, there arc, besides, 
some best alluvial lands, submerged under Krishna and other rivers. 

The value per acm for differmit classt^s of lands is as follows : — 

HtLUY Tracts 

Hi CO laud 

Dry crop or jiraynf land 

Plain Country 

Hs. 300 to 700 per acre. 

,, 1,000 to 3,000 per a(;rc. 

„ 1,0(K> to 3,0(K) per acre. 

In Chikodi Uduka Hr, 2dKK) 
to 6,fKKh 

The chief fact/ors afffcting such values are: — {i) the quality and fertility of soil, 
(ii) proximity to a town, \ iUagc or road, (/O') fatulities of irrigation, (le) the normal 
rainfall w'hieh the land rooeives, (r) the adequate or inadequate number of cultivators 
or supply and demand for land. 

The value of land is certainly enhanced by sales by Government by auction for non- 
payment of revenue or in pursuance of a court decree. As it is an open sale, tberti is a fair 
competition to purchase the land, besides the purchaser especially in sales for 
nchl'PAyment of revenue thinks himself safe from any further litigation. In the case of 
private negotiation, the need of the seller and some risk of further litigation riwiuces the 
vidue to a certain extent. 

4. JHedominontiy two f orators act as l^al impediments to mortgage lands and agrsool- 
tapral holdings in the Belgaum disiliiot, mr., the service or w«tta» nature of some lai|da and 
the provisions of the Dekkhan Agrioultnrists' Rebel Act. Owing to the latter, tgansaottopfe 
> which .are really simple mortgages are thown in documents aa sales by sotacars to avoid 
the tl^naacriomi iMmmg uMde>r the provisions of the Bekkhaa Agfie«lturifta' Ralief 
A4t, 


Jirayat 

Garden 

Alluvial 


. . Ks. 3<X) to 1 ,(HX) pi^r acre. 
25 to lUH) |>cr ac re. 



There «rc no land banks or batiks or any other hanks in the 

district for the provision of long-term credit. In the present oironmstanioes^ howev^. It ; 
is thonght that there is a noeessity of some such land mortgage banks. There ^bonid be m 
central bank for a dfstriet with one branch for each taluka. The working oa|iital \ 
be derived from shares, deposits, funds from central institations and also deb^ture \ 

It is not to be expected, at least in the first period of the banks, that the agricnltur 
themselves would come forward to provide funds for the banks. The management - 
the banks should be in the hands of a Board, half the numlxjr of w'hieh should tdeet^ 
by sharers, depositors and other fund -providing interests and half nominated by Govern- 
ment. I think debenture bonds should carry Government guarantee both for prinoipal 
and interest. The banks should pay interest at Ks. 5 to 6 per cent, to depositora and 
purchasers of bonds and charge Ra. 7 to K to debtors. The recoveries of debts in ordinary 
and default easels should l»e done by the banks in the same way as is done by co-operative 
societies. 



0. Yes, it is necessary to arrive at an approximately correct estimate of the existing 
indebtediiess of agriculturists. I have no such sure data with me, but from my experience 
gained during my visits in official capacity in this part 1 think nearly Jrd of agrioultural 
population is in debt for some reason or other. Where lands are concerned as seouritieay 
the best source to obtain the necessary statistics is the village record of rights. The 
amount of debt which is concealed in the form of a judicial sale to ciroumvent the pro-^ 
visions of the Ilekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act must much, but such oases are very 
difficult to detect unless every individual debtor or seller of land is approached and 
(luestioned on the matter. 1 think some revenue agency should be emjdoyed to gather 
details in every village on the spot and from the agriculturists themselves where necessary. 
The only proper agency to colleot the statistics in this connection, which appears to me, is 
the village accountant and patil. Generally for all the purposes mentioned in (a) to (j) 
debts are inourrod. Such debts are largely due to professional money-lenders and on some 
small scale to co-operative societies. The purposes (a), (c), (g), {h) and (t) are not found in 
considerable oases. Mostly the agricultural population is illiterate and ignorant of modem 
methods of cultivation. They have thus little enterprising spirit and resort very little to 
land improvements or possession of improved agricultural implements. The rate of 
interest for sums exceeding 100 and for periods of one or two years is 12 and 18 per 
oent. and that for smaller sums and shorter periods it goes up to 25 per cent. ; even 
oo-operativo societies only charge interest at a little above 9 per cent. There are good 
many oases where farmers on account of their debts have been turned into tenants-at-wiU 
and the lands have thug passed into the hands of creditors. Such tenants pay little heed, 
to improving the land or raising good crops and the on^ditors are satisfied if only they get 
their high rate of interest from their investments in lands. For all these reasons the 
improvement of lands or bettering the crops or the introduction of improved implements 
is scarcely attended to. 

fi & 6A. Small subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to agrioultuie in thin 
district are as foUoiVs 

RioE-Mir.i.ii?a. — There are only three rice mills driven by engine power in Belgattm 
wid Khanaptm tainkets^ but in every village where rice is grown, rioe-miUing by hand 
is on^of the chief supplementary industries to agzkrnlture. If more engine power in 
intro&oed, more handworkers wiliibe thrown out of employment. 

There is no such industry in the whole district. ViRagw neaar 
•big tovriis sitoh as Belgaum have some scope for selling milk in the tot^ but hete too" 

J(r. f. r. NMUg. 






t ift ocganixed industry. Indi^dual ndUcoaen do titoir butiness on .tlieir own 
lity. In other villages^ milk is turned into butter and the butter is sokl in the 
in the distriot. This butter busmees too is the business of individuale 
«l|d provides some help to agiieulturiste. There is much scope for opening dairy farms 
If ^^praaing grovmds are made available to agricultunsts especially in the forest tracts of 
the district, viz,, Belgaum and Khanapur 


— ^The area under sugarcane crop is large in Hukeri, Chikodi, Gokak, 
Bail'^Hongal ialuka/t, and even in Belgaiim and Khanapur t<tlukm sugarcane crop is 
increasing yearly. Every grower of sugarcane makes his own and generally 
employs local labour. 


Gap.DUN Produce. — B elgaum and round about villages grow vegetables to a 
Considerable extent, as the soil is good for it and there is sutticient supply of water. 
Belgaum bazar too affords a good market. Bet<'l-leaves are grown in Chikodi taluka. 
In Bail-Hongal and Gokak taiukas too some vegetables are grown, but in all other 
parts very little garden crops are raised. 


CerrroK Ginnkrjks. — Gokak, Athni, Bail-Hongal and Parasgad taiukas are the chief 
places of cotton crops in the district and every })lace has gin-factories. Nearly the 
whole cotton produce is ginned in the local factories. These factories afford work 
to many for four moutlis at least. 


Sugar He fineries, — There is no sugar factory in the district. In the face of com- 
petition with the foreign sugar and for many other reasons, such toncerns do not 
become paying and hence nobody is willing to start a sugar factory. 

HANn-SPJNNiNG. — Hand-spinning ought to be a special feature of the taiukas whore 
cotton is produced, but it is not so now. People have lost the art of spinning the best 
kind of yam and when better yarn is available from mills, such as Gokak mill in this 
district, there is no demand for hand-spun rough yarn. As hand-spinning can be done 
by every woman and man at. his home, at his spare hours, it is advisable that this 
industry should be en(!ouragc(l. What is waiitwi is pnjpor training and organization. 
The demand for liand-spun yarn w ill increase if it i.s of a fine (piality. Besides these, 
in spare time, the. agrieulturistK do the following w^orks 

Collecting timlx’ir. firewood and harda \\\ Belgaum and Khanapur giving 

their carts for hire to trans}>orl forest wood or merchants’ cominodities from one 
place to another. 

Other pf)ssible eiiU^iiprises, wliicli may give aihJitional employiiktuG to farmers, is 
horticulture of fruit trtH?K, <*.utilo breeding, poiiltry, groundnut mi Us and oil mills, 
hand -weaving, Invrnboo and cane works, preparing Ixnie and other kinds of manures. 
Even sericulture can 1 h^ atterapieti in this part with some sutuiess. It> all these things, 
all the initiation must come in the first instance fn)in Gtkvornment by opening moilel 
farms, etc., and industrial schools. Theses busineas^^s flu not require much capital, fciome 
gukhttice and training is all that is iioceHsary and w'hen jx'.ople come to know that these 
businesses pay, they themselves will come forward with sufficient funds. It would 
not Iw difficult to find a market. There is always a (hnnand for prodijcts of sinth ent.er- 
prisea. Theix^ are good many handjooms in Belgaum, Gokak, Bail-Hongal, Athni and 
Hukeri fo/iitoa. Cloth woven is saris, khanas and rough dht^ers, shirting and coating 
There is sufficient work for these looms. All these looms use mill-spun yarn. 

There is no joint stock bank in the district. At Belgaum a sub-office 
of the Hubli branch of the Imperial Bank has Iwen recetitly op<^ned. It advanc.es money 
MO Y lOd— 95 



lit 6 percent, on the seoiin^ of gold or miver omemento. It also advances money 
traders at the same rate on the security of commodltieB warehoused. This he# 

become as it were a competitor to co-operative banks and it is leamt that large ambontS 
of deposits are lying idle in the co-operative bank, which has on this account |»i»ctkMl^ 
stopped receiving deposits. 

Certainly the Co-operative Movement has done much to agriculturists and small 
traders who otherwise would have gone under the clutches of aowcat^ and Pathans who^ 
ways of money-lending are not fair. There is still scope to spread the CJo-opetariye 
Movement. It depends upon the way in which the societies are.conducted. If they can 
create confidence in the minds of agriculturists and bring the benefits from the Move- 
ment home to them, the societies will certainly prosper. No doubt the illiteracy of the 
agriculturists comes in the way, but propaganda is quite necessary. 

It may be remarked here that for the success of all these movements whose objeet 
is to better the condition of masses, the spread of elementary* education amoz^ thent 
is in the first place absolutely necessary. Secondly, in all the elementary schools, tern* 
porary classes may be opened for teaching a few small miscellaneous industries to agri- 
culturists and their children. Arrangements may also be made to pursuade the l^ack- 
ward and illiterate people by occasional lectures in such classes, to make good of 
their money, t*o practise thrift and give up the habit of hoarding. 

Oral Evidence. 

15700. Th? Chairman : Mr. Nadig, you are the Huznr Deputy Collector here ? — Yes. 

15701. In this treasury and in other treasuries too, is there a considerable amount of 
smplus cash during certain seasons ? — No, not surplus cash. 

J5702. During the land revenue recovery, do you not have a large amount which you 
have to remit elsewhere ? — No. According to the present rules, all surplus is kept here 
only in currency chests ; and we require it during certain seasons. 

15703. I ask you this question because it has been suggested that this surplus money 
during certain seasons could well be utilized for doing ordinary banking business. Do 
you think it would be possible for your treasury to do a certain amount of banking business, 
for instance, to advance amounts to definite parties whose names have been approved 
of by the Accountant General ?“-Ye8, this would be ]HJssible during the slaek season, 

16704:. Also to receive deposits ? — Yes. 

16705. Would this l>e |H>ssib1c in gub-treasuries ; there are also eiwreiicy 

t?hest6. 

16706. They could advance money to approved parties ? — Yes. 

16707. And they do a certain amount of remittance now ? — Yes, by telegraphic 
transfers, ordinary supply bills and by romittiinee transfer receipts. 

16708. In the case of sub-treasuries, have they to pass through the Huzur treasury 
In the cose of telegraphic transfers they receive direct. 

15700. But telegraphic transfers are directed by the Deputy Controller ? — ^Yes. 

15710. Suppose a man in Annigeri wonts to send money to Gokak, ho cannot do it 
through the sub-treasury there -lu the case of certaiu sub-treasuries they have been 
allowod. 



Can this be done in thQ case of all snb-treasnrioa T^Xm, 

WiU it be a great facility to trade T—Yes. 

|61^3. Your treasury is managed by yonrselX ? — Yes. 

'v’ ^ ^ ■ 

16714. In certain places you are aware that treasarics are manuged by the Imperial 
Bank 7-^Ye«. 

16716. It has Ik'cu siiggt^sied also in the case of Kub-tivasuries tliat w here there are 
no branches of the Imperial Bank, if the provincial bank or a woU-raanagod district bank 
ig W'ULing to undertake the responsibility, it might l>e allow ed to manage it. if approved by 
Grovemment. What do you think about this proposition ? Do you tliink it is a feasible 

proposition ? — Yob. 

0 ^ 

15710. At preseid the faeifitics offiu'ed for reniittaiK^e by ytnir ireasury ajx^ telegraphic 
transfer and remitianee transfer receipts tc* co-operative societies anti 8upf>ly bills to the 
public ? — Yob. 

15717. Do you think it is possible to grant any fml.lier facilities or an^ thew facilities 
enough - Our w^ork has increased on acc!onnt of the n*mittanee transfer receipts supplied 
to co-oj>erativo soeioties. They are doing hundi business, rdc. 

15718. if further facilities ivn*. granUxl, will they l)e one way of sidving the question ? — 
Yes ; and our establishinent will hv strongtheiuai. 

15711). And eo-operativ(’ .societies for whom this work is doin', should Im^ asked to pay 
the ©xiHUises ? — Yes, * 

15720. I think there is not much tacatvi lieing given out in this district ? -~1 do not 
think that they axlvance now' under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Under the Land 
Imprt)vt‘ment Loans Act, a certain amount lias been advanced. 

15721. W’e find from the records that for uhe last few years they have l)cen giving 
only the consolidated figures for both the Acta. That is to say, they do not separate the 
tw'o. Have, you figures to show how' much has l>een aflvanced from your treasury 
separately for tlie last ton years ? — No ; they are all showui under one hoaxi. 1 do not 
think that thi'y are se jmratt'td . 

16722. You say; “ In some big centres, agomios of foiiugn merchants purchase the 
produce directly from agriiodturists who bring the produce to them, but mostly the selling 
is done througli commission agents ” ? — People like Kalli Brothers purchase cotton direct, 

15723. Do they purchase the produce direct from agriojlturists ? — They purchase 
through brokers. 

15724. But not direct ? — ll^ey almost buy direct and because they want to purchase 
Jwtr, cotton, etc., they make some arrangements and have their own brokers. There is 
\|dao some staff of those companies and also these brokers. 

-15726. They pay only after the produce is ready and not on tht? standing crop ?— 
No, not on the standing crop. 

16i'26., What is your grounti for saying that d<M,s do not have sufficient funds and, 
therefore, the agriculturist is forced to sell his ptod\ice immediately ?— All dalals are not 
well-to-do men. 

16727. But if a dulal has not sufficient money to pay to an agriculturist, I expect 
the agriculturist wiH go to a man who has money. The question is whether the dakUs 
or the agrfoulturists suffer because the dalals have no money ? — Certain agriculturists 
who have faith in dalals will wait rather than go to somebody else if those dalals have 
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X6728. Youiitty f«3rtJ*er, “Thews are good mAoy caaos where temert oa. 
of their debts have heon turned into tenauts-at-wiil.” JDd you Jknow if therb aare amy 
statistics as to how much area passes each year into the hands of non -cultivators 5-^ 
No ; there are no statistitjs, hut it is only a general impression, 

15729. What is your opinion as regards the advantages or disadvantages of tlm 
Imperial Bank of India opening a branch here ? — It has reduced the rate of interest 
and it has done good to trade. 

I57J1(K But it has affcc-ted the working of ccitain banks ? — It has affected ee-oporativo 
societies. 

16731. il/r. Knnuit : ilas any enquiry been recently made regarding statistics of 
agricultural labourers going into non ^agricultural labour? — I a»» not aware of any 
such enquiry'. 

15732. From your observation you think that agneultural labourers are giving up 
their agricultural operations for ordinary labour ? — ^Ves* especially in forest tracts. 

157^13. Arc there other tracts where they are going to small factories ? — No ; there 
are no such factories in this division. 

16734. Mr. V. L. Mehta: You have a branch of the lunxjriai Bank here ? — It ift» 
an out-station of Hubli. 

16735. Has it any access to the currency chest ? — No. 

* 16736. It is only at places where there are branches, they (tan have access to eurreney 

chests ? — Yes. 

35737, The Chairman : Does the Agent of the Jm|>erial Bank at Hubli have anything 
to do with the sub-treasury ? — No, nothing. 

15738. Mr. V . L. Mehta : We have been given to understand at other parts of the 
presidency that previous arrangemonts have to bo made with the Deputy Controller of 
the Currency in Bombay and it is only then you can issue supply bills from here ? — We 
can issue them without the permission of the Deputy Controller. We could isstic them 
at OUT own discretion. 

^15739. At the prevailing rates 1 — Yes. 

15740. To any party who comes along ? — Yes ; but not on all treasuries. Only 
to certain approved treasuries, we can issue thorn. 

16741. In some districts in the Presidency proper, we have been given to understand 
that it takes a very long time for money remitted through a sub-treasury^ to reach the 
district headquarters. It takes three or four days or even seven days. What is Idie 
usual period taken here in this district? — It deptmds upon the distance of the 
sub- treasury from the treasury. It may take One or tw^o days. 

15742. If the means of communication are good and the distance is not very groitt^v 
it will not take more than two or three days? — No. 

15743. There is a suggestion placed before this Committee by some co-operative 
banks. At present if a oo-oi)erative bank m a place like Nipani wants money from 
Bombay, it has to write to Bombay and the Bombay Provincial Bank or some other 
bank wBI pay money into the Imperial Bank and get either a supp^ bill or a telegraphic' 
transfer or a remittance transfer receipt. Instead, it has been suggested that for trm* 
sactions amongst certain approved bfiuiks, if a cheque on the Provincial Bank of Bombay 

Mr . jr. r. Nadig. 



by a <?<>*opbrAt4vc T>wik at Kipani, ib^n witbm certain limita »ay R«. 5,000 
10,000 or Rs. 20,000 tho sab* treasury might make payment against, it after charging 
SQ&O commisaioii. This sa ves the time. What do you think of this saggcstion ?— 
It is a good BUggestiou, but such banks wiU have to be appioved by Oovemment. 

15744. Another suggestion is that in some places if individuals who have to make 
{payment for Government in resia'ct of land revenue or other duties have accounts at 
00 -operative banks and if they have not got accounts with them, their societies have 
accounts at locinl (H)-oj)erative banks and instead of making paymemi to the trt'asury 
for the (Government dues in cash, they would give cbequos, but the cheques would la) 
ac<x)i>ted. on <’ondition that credit would Iw given after the amount of the cheque 
is oedrected. Do you think it is possible to introduce this kind of system ? This system 
is introduced in places where there are branches of the Irojjerial Bank, but as you know 
the branches of the Inificrial Bank are v<>ry few ? - I think this systom can Ik) introduced. 

15745. Pmffswyr Kale : Yon iiave said that the adveni- of the lm})eriai Bank in this 
place has helj>cd to reduce the rate of interest to the public ?— Yes. 

1574(>. And at the same time it is comi>etiug w ith co-oj)emtive banks ? — Yes. 

15747. If it is one of the obji^cts of Government to promote the growth of co-operative 
Wnking, would it not be desirable that cither an attempt should be made to lower the 
co-operative societies’ rate of interest or give them sulficient stKqx) ? — If co-oj>erative 
sooietics reduce their raU' of interest, it would be all right. 

15748. Tliougli the general public b<iueftts by the lowering of the rate of interest 
through the Imperial Bank, yet this drives the Co-operative Movement from spreading 
and prospering and if it is one of the aims of the public and the Government to see that 
the Co-operative Movement is thriving, do you think that this l>enefit is rather dearly 
bought from the public point of view ? — Gnly urban banks suffer and not the village 
banks. 

15749. Do you consider that they are an important part, of the Co-operative Movement 
and if they are not able to expand their business you do not promote the growth of the 
Co-operative Movement. It comes to this ? — To a certain extent it is so. 

15750. It is one of your suggestions that ac^counts maintained by sowcars should be 
made open to public by legislation. Do you think that the illiterate cultivators will 
imderstand the accounts ? How will this benefit the cultivator who will not be able to 
read and who w-ill not be able to understand the accounts ? — There are literate persona 
in villages and they will show them. 

15751 . This will be some safeguard ? — Yes. Though not a complete safeguard, it 
will be some safeguard, 

15752. You suggest that the collection of statistics should be done through village 
olQ^als like the accountant or patiL Do you think that the information collected by 
tbem will be reliable I think so. 

16753, Or some better agency is needed ? — No. The village accountant is the proper 
agency for collecting statistics. He has nothing to do with money. So he can be 
entrusted with this work safely. 

15754. Do you not think that more iutelligence is needed for collecting facts ? — They 
)m£&oienHy 

15755. K they use their intelligence properly t — Yes. 
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Do you thiiik it ie worth wrhile hand ispuluing in 

you »twte, v42.» that it haa to compete wit^ mill-made yam ?— It i« a 
a^cultumta and they will got aomething out of it. 

15757. But who is going to buy this yam t — In cities people will purchase it. 

15758. At some sacrilice ?— -Yes. 

15750. Not at market rates fir at com|«?titive mtes ?— No. They will earn eometitiiig 
instead of sitting idle. 

15760. But who will help them ? — For this no help is necessary. 

15761. Will tbeir yarn be a« elioap and as good as the mill-made yarn -It will not 
lie as cheap as the mill -made yarn. 

15762. But tlicn how will you find a market ? — At least in villages some person* will 
IHii’chase it. 

15765. But even the villages are lieiiig jienetrated by some mill-made oloth ? — Ttmm 
are some jx'ople who ha ve a liking for this kind of yam. 

15764. Are there many Pathans in this district ? — There are some. " 

15765. Is their numlKU* growing ? — No. 

1576(i. Tkf’ Chdirman : Are you a City Magistrate here ? — Yes. 

15707. Do you get any complaints about their wrong doings ? — During the last three 
years I had some complaints against these Pathans. 

15768. What was the nature of the complaint ? — The nature of the complaint was 
that people wore beaten. 

15769. What was the result ? — ^They wore convicttul. 

15770. Do you think that there are many cases which do not (;omo to ooui*t ? — ^Yes. 

15771. Professor Kale : Is it a fact that people are afraid of even lodging complaints 
against Pathans ? — Yes. 

15772. Have you any remedy to suggest ? — They must bo licensed. 

» (The witness withdrew.) 

Rao Bahadur MALLINAIK LINGANAIK PATIL of Bail Hongal, 
Taluka Sampgaon, Bolgaum. 

Following is my opinion regarding your questions and the same is based upon my 
experience of Sampgaon and Parasgad talukas and Murgod Mahal of the Belgaum 
district. 

Agriculturists of our talukas finance themselves for their cultivation, permanent 
improvements and other special needs by taking loans from agricultural co-operative 
credit societies and from professional money-lenders. The rate of interest for these 
loans varies from Es. 9-6-0 to Be. 24 per cent, per annum and sometimes surpasses the 
same, pathans charge their interest at 4 annas per rupee per month for their loan. 

Loans to the extent of Rs. 300 will be advanced to the members for a year or a portidn 
thereof after getting agreements from them with two sureties from among the membenL 
Loans are also advanced to the members to pay off old debts and also for agriotdttttal 
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fltfl » btmdxtkm tiiat they ahotikl be paid ofi by 4 or 5 ioaialme&te* ^l%e 

ftoob loaaofl in not to exeeed Ra* 750 and the saiE^e is seoured by the simple 
. pOBsessory mortgage of Raitawa iand worth 3 times the aeotired debt. In 

oaj|B ^ mortgage Vith possession lease from the mortgagor is t aken and then the same 
ladd is given in his possession as a tenant, and rent received from him will bo dednoted 
Irotn the instalment amount. According to the same principle by possessory mortgages 
Utccatfi is granted to pay old * debts and for agricultural impro vements. The rate of 
Intemt on iaecnvi loans is Ra. 6-2-0 per cent, per annum. The rate of interest on other 
loans varies from Rs. 9-6-0 to Rs. 10-15-0 per cent, per annum. 


Small loans are advanced to these needy agriculturists by money -lenders on promissory 
notes and bonds. Big loans are advanced to these rycds by the aowcars on simple 
mortgage, possessory mortgage, usufiuctuary mortgage and sale with a condition to 
repurchase the lands. The rate of intei’ost on these loans rises up to 24 per cent, 
per annum and sometimes even more. 

Rathans advance small loans on promissory notes and bonds. People that accept 
loans from them are not generally ryots. The population consists of more non-ryo/^. 
'The rate of interest is 4 annas per rupee per month. The advanced amount is generally 
less than Rs. 200 and the period to repay is less than a year. It is customary with them 
to deduct the amount of interest that they will hav^e to receive at the date of repayment 
just at the time of advancing the loan from the principal. 


The limit of capital, the liability of oat h member and the amount of loan that is to be 
advanced to each meml)er is settled by the bye-laws of (‘a(?h agricultural (^o-oporntive 
credit society. As the restrictions imposed by these bye-laws are harsh, it is very 
difficult to inci'ease the number of members and to advance more money to remove 
the difficulties of these poor ryots. Hence members who ictpiiro mote money or 
those who could not enlist themselves as memlwi's are obliged to approiudi those money- 
lenders who have got their own code of rules to advance loans. 1 have already stated 
some of the ways of their advancement and the exorbitant rate of interest that they 
charge. The time of repayment of the loons from thest^ societies is too short- and henco 
these poor ryots are torched to seek the help of snob monoy-huiders. Moroovf^ as the 
time of repayment of loans of these societies and that of the sowrars fall duo at one and 
the same time it goes very difficult with these poor ryo/« to meet the demand, and honoo 
they fail many a time to pay th(‘m off. 


It is the custom for the poor ryots when they fall short, of corn to take from others 
that have secured for this puriK>fte with an agreement that they woidd repay the same 
With interest in the fonn of the same corn. CJeneialiy this int<'n‘Ht will bfi 8 or 10 sdigis 
for one ».c,, 32 mligis. Many a time money is a<Uanccd with a <iondition that 
one pema of cotton, i.€., 3^ should be paid as int.ero8t ptw rujn‘e. Tlii*. form of paying 
loans is termed in vernacular as akkali. The form of giving coi*n with condition to 
topay the same with interest is termed wata. XJ^ndci IIichc ( ircumslanccs the interest 
ie calouiated only for 6 months as the loans ai« to be repaid witbiii 6 months. The 
rate of interest on com is Rs- 12-8-0 and on cotton it is from Jls. 12-8-0 to Ra. 20 i>er 
oeitt;'for a period of 6 months. Such instances are goneralljT^ to be found in villages. 
XfOans are also advanced by the agricultural co-oi)erative societies for 4 months on 
a condition of selling their cotton through the agency of the Bail-Hongal Cotton Sale 
Society* The maximum loan that is to bo granted under these eireum»tanc€« in 
Rs. 750^ and the rate of interest for this loan runs from Rs. 9-6-0 to Rs. 10-15-0. 
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Cfenetally tlie $ 0 mar 0 ihtkt adranee lowas on ootton are ootton l3W>l^r« t 

tbey malca it a eonditicm at the time of granting loaa to the effect that ail the eetton 
produced in hie Umda should be sold through his agency. 

If these difficulties are to be removed, the number of agricultural co-operative credit 
societies will have to be increased* ^ 

It is with great reluctance and sorrow that I will have to inform that each and every 
village in the Sampgaon and Parasgad taiuka^ and Hurgod Mahal is posted with party 
faction* But keeping this faction you will check the future progress of the poor ry(tt9* 
On account of this party faction, only one party receives the benefit of the agricultural 
co-operative credit societies in each village. Persons from the other party are hbt 
generally enlisted as members and, therefore, they will have to bo at the mercy of these 
high-handed sotwjortf* 

To redress the grievances of such villagers, it will bo essential to have two or more 
agricultural co-operative credit societies. At present, to have one more society in a 
village the consent of the members of the former society is required. But it is not possible 
to induce these members, who are imbibod with the party poison, to consent to such a ^ 
thing, because they think that they will lose their hold over the village public which* they 
have secured by sanctioning loans, etc. That is why they get such motions lost by a 
majority though not unanimously, I therefore suggest that if applications are made to 
Glovemment authorities that are in touch with the agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, proper enquiry should be made and if the necessity of another society is found 
.to be boTva fide one, sanction should be granted in spite of the objection of the members 
of thp forAer society. 

At present the District Central Co-operative Bank is lending money to village Societies 
at the rate of interest ranging from Rs, to Rs. per cent, per annum. I suggest 
that the rate of interest should be decreased and also this should be allowed to be 
repaid by instalments for a greater number of years. 

Now-a-days it so happens that ryoia are not reaping sufficient harvest on .account of 
failure of monsoon and hence they are not in a position to pay the debts that they have 
inejuned in duo course of time. Not only this, but they wffil have to bring fresh debt to 
pull on with the operations. So they wall be crushed under heavy debts day to day and 
one day or other they will have to discharge these debts only ly selling their lands. To 
save them from those harassments the only remedy is that they should be supplied with 
loans on small instalments system with a* lower rat^^ of interest. 

For the redress of these difficulties I recommend tliat the Cioveniment should establish 
land mortgage banks wiiich should grant loans with small instalmeuta and at a lower 
rat© of interest. Government should first fman<;e thesy banks with sufficient money and 
then capital should l)e increased by dep<isits or .shares of the ryUa. 

These ryot^ get money from Government in the foim of taccavi for the improvement of 
their lands. But the present system of obtaining it is very defective. Because in the 
first place much time will be wasted in receiving the aTnount by the rycAs from Government 
after lie puts in his application to demand the same. Sufficient money m^cording tr) their 
needs is not obtained by them and by the time they receive it, the season will be over. 

Ho will not get aufficient advantage by this taecani loan. The enquiring methods 

regarding the applications demanding taccavi loan are defective inasmuch as they will 
have to be enquircHl into by officials of Agricultural Department and Revenue Department 
Uao B.%hadnr Mnllinaik Linganaik PediU 
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^-opewitive I>epartment. Thia requires a long time to go through. It is quite 
in the interest of these poor ryots that such a delay should be put ah end to; 
AnjJ Ibr doing this an independent enquiring officer at Government costs is needed. 
Antuigements should %e made to grant these loans from the co-operative banks as early 
as possible according to the recommendation of this officer. It is also essential that the 
rate of interest on these taccavi loans should be decreased and more time should be allowed 
for the repayment ot this loan with small instalments. It is also not j>ossible to repay 
this ioccavi loan by the agricultural income that is earned by the improvement of lands 
as tho rate of interest is a little bit high. Therefore it is necessary to lessen the comniission 
that is charged by village societies, district co-operative banks and provincial banks. 

Proper price will not be received by ryots for the produce that they have reaped as they 
Vill have to sell it at once for meeting out their pecuniary demands. Petty purchasers 
buy this produce from tho villagers and then sell it in big markets at a profit. Then big 
purchases are made in these towns and then the same is sold at a profit. So the profit 
^at ought to be received by the agrioulturists is divided between two middlemen. But 
it will be of grea^ advantage to establish co-operative credit sale societies in different 
centres and advance money to the ryots on the deposit of their agricultural produce and 
sell it at proper rate to proper persons and at proper time and then divide the profit among 
Its members. 

Some ryots personally come to big centres and sell their cotton through brokers. These 
brokers not only take up brokerage from these customers but also take up a pound or 
two of cotton from each bale pi cotton weighing from 10 maunds to 14 maunds for the 
sake of sample. It is also not settled as to how much of cotton should be taken for sample 
sake. Such sample cotton is many a time taken from the cotton bales even at tho time 
when these ryots are absent from the place where these bales are kept. Then such sample 
cotton is sold by these brokers and the money is taken up by them only. For every 
maund of cotton, brokerage is charged at 6 pies and for each cotton bale of 10 to 14 
maunds, hamali is calculated at one anna per bale and 3 pies are set apart for each bale for 
charitable purposes. Moreover, these brokers accept brokerage from the wholesale cotton 
purchasers at 6 pies per cotton bale and charge hamdli at 1 anna 6 pies per cotton bale. 
Both brokerage and money set apart for charitable purpose is taken up by the brokers 
and the hamaXi is handed over to hamals. 

At the time of weighing cotton bales, 6 lbs. are deducted for the sake of upper covering 
sack. Generally these cotton bales are kept in open spaces and not in godowns. These 
bales are not generally insured. These brokers advance loans to their customers 6 months 
earlier on promissory nrtes or bonds at the rate of interest 3 or 4 pies per rupee per month, 
and there is an agreement to the effect that the whole of the cotton produce of that ryot 
should be sold through them. These brokers advance upon the cotton deposited with 
them to the extent of 50 to 76 per cent. These ryots get their money nearly after a month 
after their cotton i*» sold, because the brokers will have to get the money from the big 
purchasers. The cotton that is brought by the ryots from villages is not weighed when 
it is brought from their native places. These brokers too do not weigh it as soon as it 
is brought to them. They weigh it only when it is sold to big purchasers. Many a 
time this takes place even in the absence of the ryots. So there is every possibility of 
the ryots being put to a great loss. 

The co-operative cotton sale society was established at Bail-Hongal in the year 1921 
and it is progressing every year. Its bye-laws are as follows. Brpkeit^ is charged at 
^ 6 pies per maund and hamali is charged at 1 anna and 0 pies per bale and 3 pies per bale 
mo r 100-^96 
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■for ohftrity. This societjr does iK)t take sample cotton. When cotton is bronght to tha 
society, advances are made np to the half price, of cotton that is brotight. For three days 
no interest is charged for such amount. Then if the cotton is not sold by this time, interest 
at the rate of pies per rupee per mensem is charged for the advanced amount. This 
society distributes among its members the improved seeds of cotton that have besn 
recommended by the Agricultural Department and after collecting all such cotton of 
special breed it will be sold by public auction after giving due notice to all purchasers. in 
big centres. By such a sale her^ ».e., 16 maunds of cotton brings a higher price of Bs. 12 
to Ra. 16, bnoh selected cotton is insured. When such cotton is brought to the society 
it is at once weighed and a receipt is passed to the vendors about its weight. Two lbs. 
are deducted for each bale for the subsequent driage. Generally ordin ary cotton which will 
not remain with the society for many days is not weighed as soon as it is brought for sale. 
Itj/ais will not wait for a longer period for its sale. Hence being afraid that 2 lbs will be 
deducted from its weight if it is to be kept with the society, they will not allow it to be 
weighed and taken in the possession of the society. Every member of this society gets a 
bonus of annas 2 for each bale that has been sold through the society agency. The 
tillage societies advance for 4 months loans to the extent of lialf the produce that may 
crop up in the lands of these ryots and the total amount of loan, tliat is, the one that is 
taken up for their necessity already and the loan that is taken up on the security of cotton 
crop should not exceed Ks. 750. Under such circumstances the only agreement is this 
that the whole of the cotton produce should be sold through the society. 

Now it is the general practice to sell mutton after slaughtering cows, oxen, he- buffaloes 
and she -buffaloes. These being useful animals to the ryoin^ their want is very much 
Ht by these people. Moreover their breeding is also deci'cased. So within these last 
30 years the price of these animals has been doubled and hence these tyiA^s feel itj» pinch 
in purchasing thorn. 

Now-a-days, ryots are not keeping sufficient number of such animals as their price is 
increased. Moreover sufficient food -stuff is not available for these animals. As the 
monsoon is not regular, the ryots are not growing crops that will produce food -stuff for 
these animals. They produce more, of crops that bring money, such as, cotton and 
groundnuts, etc. 

It has now come in vogue to grant for cultivation the fallow lands and Government 
waste lands. By this there is a heavy shortage of grass which decroastis the tending 
of sufficient number of cattle. So this works as a great hardship to the poor ryots. Want 
of sufficient number of cattle by the ryots decreases the quantity of manure which is 
detrimental to the proper nourishment of crops. 

To get out of tlicse difficulties Government should take ihe following steips. No 
further grants of fallow and waste lands should be made to be brought under cultivation. 
Those which have been already granted should be acquired at Government costs in casMS 
of necessity and should bo reserved for the use of cattle. There are instances of showih|f 
fhat such grants have created much inconveniences to some villagers regarding the 
use of dunking water. The tax levied on grass of waste lands should be dispensed with* 
By doing pU these there will be no shortage of grass and the ryois will naturaBy tend 
more cattle whieh will naturally end in a collection of more manure which means raisiiig 
of better crop. Some legislature should be passed prohibiting the slaughter of useful 
animals, * 

i^oo BoAodar M^xUinaik JUngttmiic PatsL 
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la ther© aTe laotork« in all parts many labourers who ttaed to work fonnorly in fieldi 
b|>vt joined factoiy service. Moreover the rate of those people has increased. Thero< 
fojhe stiffioient hands are not available for agriouHoral work. Therefore Government 
sbottld establish Settlements of Criminal Tribes in such factory haiinted places so that 
auffioiont number of working hands will be available to those poor fanners. 

Aa regards the existing indebtedness, of two villages in our faZakos, the estimate is being 
prepared, which will be sent to you at an earliest opportunity. 

Lends are divided into three classes, riz,, tart, khuskk and bagayat. The prices of these 
lands are 400 to 600 and 200 to 500 and 6(H1 to 1 ,000 rupees, respectively. As taH and 
hagayat lands are generally supplied with water, they cost a good deal. VsJu© of land 
in' the ©rent of sale by court decree and Govemmont auction fdr non-payment of revenue 
will be live-sixth of the value of sale by private negotiation. 

The Biuall industries that are run here are .^ur-maliing, garden produce, weaving. 

Supplementary Note. 

The agriculturisf/S in our division meet all their domestic requirements by sale of the 
produces grow n by them. The chief of them lK*ing cotton. 

The agiieulturists of our division usuallt’ sell their cotton at Bail-Hongal either through 
local dalah'i or through the co-operative cotri)n sale society there. 

Bail-Hongal deals in large quantity of troiton every year usually from March to the 
end of July—©vory year about 22,(KK1 F. 1*. bales weighing 14 maunds of 28 lbs. each. 

There are seven ginning factories and three presses here. There are 31 private dalals 
and one co-operative cotton sale society which sell the cotton on commission. 

All the rules governing the sale of the cotton here an^ made by the local purchasers 
an^ dalals never taking conseut of the growers, and the rules framed by them are not 
uniform and every now and then they increast^ the rate of commission, charity fund, 
allowances for bardan and allowances for moisture to the prejudice of the cultivators ; 
hence it is quite necessary and advisable to introduce in this market the Cotton Market 
Act, Bombay Act No. XVII of 1927. 

The cotton growers of the Sampagaon and Parasgad talukas including Murgod Mahal 
are trying to get the al>ovenientioned A(ft lunde. applicable to the Bail-Hongal Market. 
So long they have succeeded in getting resolutions passed to that effect in Samj>agaon 
and Saundatti ialuka Local Board Meetings, in the Murgod Mahal Co-operative Deve- 
lopment Association, and in Co-operative supervising unions of Siimpagaon and Saundatti 
tadukm and Murgod Mahal. The President of the Belgaum Distiict Local Board and 
other important Members of the same Board have expressed their sympathy towards 
the Movement and are to consider this Movement in the District Local Board itself. 

There are at Devalapur a village in Sampagaon Uduka 400 houses with a population 
of 1,965. The village as a w^hole has got debts ^ Ibe extent of Its. 56,126. 

Similarly Karikatti a village at Saundatti (Parasgad) taluku has got a population of 
1,777 with 400 houses. The agriculturists of this village have got debt to the extent 
<rf Ra. 1,87,000. 

The estimate of the debts of Ibese two villages is above the actual figures as many 
6l the agricuHurists thought it rather insulting to give out '^leir debts. 

In our Division Govemmont have introduced the system of levying penalty in case 
of late payment of land assessment. This system has caused great hardships to the 
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miltimtoiis* be stopped and the system prevalent netore, naooftiy^ 

of exaotmg annas 8 only for issuing notices to the late payers should be brought in vogun 
again. It is also necessary to give the agricaiturists to allow sufficient time to sell ^&eiv 
produce at the most suitable rates and then they may be asked to credit asaesement. 

It is also necessary to make improvements in the crop valuation ruies now prevalent^ 
Now the crop valuation is usually made by the*Taluka Revenue Officer. Hencdfoitn 
crop valuation should be made by a committee consisting of four experienoed leading, 
agriculturists of the taluha and liimself. The present system is harmful to iho 
agriculturists. 

On the whole illiteracy among the agriculturists is the main cause of almost all their 
hardships. The agriculturists cannot out of their own expenses acquire education 
to cope with the modern difficulties. Hence it is but essential to introduce free and 
compulsory education system. 

In my report dated 14th October 1929 I have stated that the fallow and waste lands 
attached to various villages should not be granted to individuals for cultivation purposes.- 
By this I mean only those lands which are necessary for grazing purposes of the villagers 
as a whole, by depriving which the villagers are inconvenienced . 

Oral Evidence. 

J^Summary of Oral Evidence in Mcurathi.) 

I am a District Honorary Organiser of Co-operative Societies in Bail^Hongal. I am 
a landlord, I pay Rs. 300 assessment. I (cultivate lands myself. A large portion of my 
land is jirayat land. 

Eofjirayai cultivation, such as j^war, hapas and wheat, tlie cost of cultivation would be 
about Rb. 250 to Rs, 300 for four acres, including lured labour. The cost without hired 
labour would come to about Rs. 150. For bagliaycU crop, such as chdlies, the cost 
of cultivation would be Rs, 150 and the outturn would be w'orth Rs. 400. 

There are factions in village societies. These factions are not due to any new causes, 
but there have be<ui village factions for the last thirty years. There have been two 
parties formed in each society duo to factions in most of the societies. I would suggest 
that separate societies for separate parties should be formed, so that in eatch village there 
will be two societies in a village. I do not think there will be factions in new societies. 
There need not be new* unions for new parties. One union will do for one village. 
At present the managing committee members belong to one party, w ith the result that 
members of the society who belong to the other party cannot get finance. There have 
been complaints to this effect. Therefore, I suggest that there should be two eewieties 
for two parties. A member cannot join both the societies at one time. 

There arc Pathan money-lenders in my talulca ; they deal mostly in big villages* 
Those who have Jio credit l>orrow from these money-lenders. The rate of interest ohargea 
by them is excessive. 

The limit of loans fixed by the society is low*. It is Rs. 300 for current expenses.. 
Spf>eial limits could be sanctioned by the Assistant Registrar, but it is not done. The 
ratonof interest charged by societies is high.* It is now Rs. 10-15-0. They get money 
from the bank at or 8 per cent. The bank’s rate should be low, so that the societies 
can charge low rates. The ^riod of loans too is small. Mostly we give loans for ouixens 
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for oxie yewr and for buying bullooka two yeara. Tho period sbofild be two to 
;^bree years, 

^ The rate at which Government taccavi is advanced through co-operative sooietiee ia 
per cent, and not di per cent. There is also delay in granting taccavi, X suggest that 
there should be a special revenue officer or an officer from the Agricultural Department 
appointed for three or four tcUubas^ and the societies can get necessary help from him. 

In Bail-Hongal there is a cotton sale society. It has been working well. Members 
are given advances by the society and they are asked to bring their produce to the society, 
but they do not bring it to the society but sell it to sotocars as they are indebted to them. 
Some members bring their produce to the society for sale. In a vUlago there are only 
a hundred members and the rest of villagers sell their produce to the sotucar. 
There should be more sociotioa started, so that people might join the society end bring 
their produce to the society. At present the cultivators sell the kapos. We are think- 
ing of starting co-operative ginning fa^‘tories for a group of villages. If the people will 
see that it is beneficial to sell cotton after ginning it, they will do it. 

The enquiry mode about the indebtedness in two villages has been a rough enquiry. 

(The Witness withdrew.) 
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(Flfom in braekats nUt to pages, otbar flgnra to questions.) 

ItAHMAK, Khiiba Bahadur GtJL Mahomed, Deputy Director of Acnriculturc, Sind : 
11067.11203(91-93). 

‘ Abbott, Mr. ♦!., (Collector, Dbarfvar : 13450-13503 (471). 

Advani, Mr. Ddruadas B., Managing Director, Mercantile Co-operative Bank, Karachi ; 
10809-10870 (56-57). 

AaRlCULTURAL CREDIT : 

Capital, for curi'ent purpost'iH, esttimale of {Karachi Indian AJtrcharU^ At>Ho<iation and 
Bnyer/t and BhipperM Chamber) (2-.3), 10387; {Thadani) (39); {AUahiUno) 
(62) ; {B char) (75); {MalUk){^'l ) ; (Chulam Acr^»)(105), 11222 ; {Pritamduji) 
(165); {Azimk/uin) (201) ; (RakfUal Shah) (276). {211) ; {Kavia/uddin) 
(278) ; (Haji Mahomed) (291-2) ; {Saiimaih) (684) ; {Jivli) (607), 14577 : 
{Ba^rvr) (638), 14771-2; (Ounjikar) (667); {hhaywai) (679), 15087-8, 
15172-9; (*8^ir{;«oI*ar) (698), 15285. 

, for permanent imjirovement, eHtimate ol {A zxw k han) (2{)1) ; {(hiujikut) (667). 

Defects of the pre«<ent Hy.^tem of {Alavi) (52) ; {AHakdino) (62) ; {A-imkhan) (207 8) ; 
{G, PrUamdan) (256-7) ; {Haji Mahomed) (292) ; {Amir Bn.r) (303) : {(^handiram) 

(312) ; {Shikarpur Grain Sale So^iejy) (369); {AUahbuj^ Khan) (379); {Hajanshah) 
(384); {Bojnbay Provincial Co-ojarative Bank) (413); {Shirahaifi) (491): (Beri) 
(514-5) : {D, L. Pa(il) (540) ; ( Vnlvekar) (553) ; (Saiimaih) (584). 14385-7 ; {Karnafak 
CetUral Co-operative Bank) (647-8); (Kuikarni) (657-S) ; (Doddamani) (662); 
{Gunjiknr) (666) ; {Chavdi) (675) ; {Nodig) (749). 

General (/^rtOin?r/o.9)( 161-6) ; (djieowi) (317*8) ; {Begraj) {\\22 ) ; (//w/*)(605) ; {Bhaijwttl) 
(680) ; (Palekw){TZ^). 

Hemodies sugj?ested to overcome the defectw ot the ay^teru of {Allahdino) (63) ; {Kamil 
Shah) (151); {Pritamdaa) (165-6); (Aztmkhan) (208); (O, Pritamdas) (258); 
{Rakhiaf Shah) (276); {Haji Mahomed) (292); (-4w?r Bax) (303); {Chnndiram) 

(313) ; (Kaisarkhan) (3.34); (Shikarpvr Grain Sale Society) (369-70); (AJiuhintx 
Khan) (379); (Hajannhah) (384); (ShirahaUi) (490-J); {Bert) (515-7); {Valvelar) 
(553-4); (Salimath) (584); {Karnatnk Central Co-operative Bank) fiiS)- (648); 
(Kuikarni) (657-8); (Doddamani) (662). (666) ; (Cunjihar) {^tST) p^hagiv^) (681) ; 
(Paiekar) (724) ; (Nadig) (749), (760). 

Sources of {Karachi Indian Merchants Aasot'iation and Bai^erti and Shippan Chamber) 
(3); (Thadani) (38); (Alavi) (51); (Allahdino) (61-2); (Berhur) (74); {MalHl) 
(80); (G hulam N obi) (lOi) ; {Kamil Shah) (ITii^-)) ; (/Vifawda/t) ( J62-4) ; (Aztmkhan) 
(204-7); (Bakhial Shah) (275); {Haji Mohamed) (291); {Khudadadkhnn) (306); 

( Vermohaf) (327) ; (Shikarpur Shroffs'" Association) (336-7) ; (Shikarpur Crain Sale 
Society) (369) ; (AUahlrux Khan) (379) ; (Hajanshah) (.384) ; (Lakshmeshwar) (475-6) ; 
(Shirahatti) (490); (Beri) (612-3) ; (Palil) (639-40); (Valvekar) (550-1); (AnhiJgi) 
(670) ; (Salimath) (584) ; (HuH) (605-6) ; {R, S. Palil) (625-6) ; (Basrur) (637-8) i 
{Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank) (645), (646) ; (Doddamani) (661-2) ; (Gunjikar) 
(666-7) ; (ChaM) (675) ; (Bhagwat) (679-80) ; (Shirgaokar) (696-7) ; (Bakre) (712-3) ; 
{Sidhnnti) (718), (Paiekar)* {12Z) i (Belgaum District ('entral Co-operalice Bank) 
(736-7) ; (Nadig) (749) ; (M . />. Paid) (758-9). 

MRlOOtTURE : 

Co»t of cultivation i>er acre, estimate of (Pritamdas) (176)^; (A^iinkhan) 11773-8; 
{Baji Mahomed) (291-2); (Lakshmeshtrar) (476), (ASO) ; {Saliinath) 14299-321; 
(KrUkarni) 14948-9; (Shirgaokar) (696), 15262-7; (Sidhanti) (719); (A/. /.. J'niil} 
(764). 

Crops, marketing of : see under MARKETING. 

Finance for; see under AORICULTUKAD CREDIT. 

,G«iirr«d (Bttrna) 13136-61 ; (Sedimath) (5H7}, 
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Mr. hmnMiU., Sulckur : 1247«. 13523 X317-3I9). 

Alavi^ Mr. Hatim A., iNroclor, Bind C«ntr»i C<i-oper*tire Buik, K«M«hi : 10783*19305 

AlatI, Mr. Tatabau» Karaofai: U290 1]a26-(ll6-ll7). 

Ai.trAHi«nc Kjuk, KhAn Saheb, MX.C., Shikarpnr ; 12ab2*12921 (a'J78-3«0). 

AiiXrAHPiHO^ Md. Sidik Mkmok, District Honorary Organiser, Co*operatm ^ocoeiteiu 
I>iirro, Karachi : (61-65). 

AKKAXai, Mr. K. B., Managing Director, The Ankalgi Bank, Ltd., Dharwar : 1417#- 
14297(670-576). 

AriMSHAK, .Khan Bahadur, Deputy Kegistrar of Oo-oporatire ^ooiefies, Hyderabad t 
11670.11867,(204-217). 

Bakbs, Mr. V. M., Honorary Seci-etary, Belgaum Dwtrict Co-oi>erative Institute : (712- 
717). 


BAKKIKG: 

Faoilitiea, existing (AzimUuin) (215-6); (Valvelar) (659); (Ankalgi) (574); (B. 8, 
Patil) (633) ; {Kartiatak OerUral Co-operative. Bank) (648-9) ; (Palmar) (727-8). 
Habit, causes for the slow growth of (Ghulam Nabi) (109) ; ( /?. S. FatU) (634) ; (Basrur) 


BAKKS: 

Co-orKKATtVE : sen under (X)-OPKH ATION, 

ExcfiAWot: : 

Foreign imports and exports financed by (Karachi Indian Merchanta A»sociation 
and Bayern and Shippers Chamber) (9), 10467. 

Operations of, should be restricted {Karachi Indian Merchants Aasociaiion and Butftrs 
and Skippers Chamber) (9), 10466, 10617-8 ; (Mad) (117). 

lMt‘EKiAL Bank of India ; aec under that head, 

IHDIOKNUUS : see under INDIGENOUS BANKEBS. 

iNonsriMAi : see under INDUSTRIES. 

Joint Stock : 

Ankalgi Bank, Ltd., working of (vlaA:a/g«) 14179-92. 

Relations of, with co-operative banks : see wndrr CO-OPERATION. 

, with indigenous bankers : see under INDIGENOUS BANKERS. 

Lai^o Moktoagb : see under that head. 

Post Office Savings ; ?/wder/Afft Ae/id. , 

Heseevr Bank lU’ India r 

Establishment of, favoured (Taveri) (32); (Alavi) (117); (G- Pritemdsts') (2#0) ; 
{Skikarpur Hhr^s' Associatum) (Z^^) ; ( Folvekor) (550). 

BAaatm; Mr. M. M., jfanager, Kamatak Co-operative Institute, Dharwar : 14755-14804 
(637.639). * 

BaoHAR, Mr. N. A., M.L.C., Karachi ; 10963-11010 (74-77). 

Bisgraj, Mr. ViR 0 B(UT., Uhairman, Urban Co-opera^^ve Bank/ Sukkttr r 1252343588 
(322-32S4). 
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Co-oi»JWt4*mic BaUk, Ltd^ B&lgatim ? ]66di-]dd9& 

BiofiMiflor S. G., HJk., KathaU^ CoUege, Bhiu^ar t 1375S43m (512*526). 

^KiArloWAV, Mr. K« P.^ M.A.f LL.B., AaaistAQt Begidtrar, Co>operativ« SocirtidiL BelgAum : 
1506945250(679*685). « 

Bt7XA?BAK]>«'Mr. KL, ChAumaia, l^udabad Bhaibuttd (^o -operative Credit Baiik^ Ltd. 
Hyderabad^. 12214-12266(268*270). 

Bttsk^, Dr. W., D.Sc., Actiiig Director of Agrioulture, Boznl*nv PreBidency : 1.713543174 
(405*406), 

Ohahdzrai^ Mr. J. B., Proprietor, Silk Weaving Pactorj’, Kohri, Sind : 12433-12474 
(312*314). 

Chavm, Rao Saheb V. P., Gadag : (675-678). 

CHKOtJSS : Kfider CREDIT, INSTRUMENTS OK. 


C<M)PSBAT10H : 

Banks : 

Amalgamation of, «oheme for, advantages of (Jagiiani) (140-2), 11483-515. 

Belgaum Dstriot Central Co-operative Bank, working of (Belgaum DiMrici Central 
Co-operative Bank) 15564-600t. 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank : 

Constitution of {Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) (429-31). 

Debentures, issue of, by (Bombay Provincial Co-opercUive Bank) (431-2). 

Relations of, with the Imperial Bank (Bombay Provincial Co-operaiirt Bank) 
(423), (432), 13337-43. 

Working of, note on (Bombay Provincial Co-opirative Bank) (429-38). 

Communal (Aaj«) (460-1), 13421. 

Concessions to, need for (Jagtiani) (138-9); (Azimkhan) (214), (Bombay PromncimI 
Co-operative Bank) (415-6), (426), (428-9), 13216-8 ; (Bhagwat) (682). 

Co-ordination of, mth indigenous bankers (Kaji) (468), 13394-8; (Bhagwat) (686), 
15165-71, 16236-7; (Palekar) 16541-5. 

Directorate of (Shahani) (246-6), ? 2004-23. 

Kinanoes of, centralisation of, favoured (Karachi Indian Merchant 8 Aseociation and 

Buyers Hhippers Chamber) (6), 10494, 10633-40 ; 
{Thadani) (39), 10662-79, 10708-18, 10732-46; 

(Jagtiani) (141), 11483-615; (Kamil Hhah) (164); 
(Khndadadkhan) 12.796, 12419; (Allahbua^ Khan) 
(379), 12880-4. 

^ not favoured (Jhamatlal) 11993-12000; (Kamatak 

Ctnlral Co-opercUwt Bank) 14018. 

Hubli Urban Co-operative Bank, working of (Valvekar) (561-2), 14041-78. 
Hyderabad District Central Co-operative Bank, l.td., growth of (Hyderabad District 
Central Co-operative Bank) (280-4). 

Income-tax. exemption from, suggested (Bechar) (76) ; (PrUamdaa) (171) ; (Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank) (425). 

Industriaju ; set under INDU8TH1E8. 

Kamatak Central Co-oi>erative Bank, working of (Karnatak Central Co-operative 
Bank) (645), 14805-59. 

Mercantile, in Karachi, working of (Advani) (66), 10809*70. 

IGght be entrusted with management of sub-treasuries (Bombay Provincial 
Oo-^operative Bank) (425), 13255 ; (Seri) (516). 

Penal intereet charged by (Huli) 14549-t^. 

Peon's (Kaji) (459), 13364-6, 13421-30. 

Relations of, with the Imperial Bank (Thadani) (39) ; (Bechar) (75) ; (Bind Ventral 
Co-cyera/itrcBonl:) (137), (138), (1.79), 11481-2, 11519-22 ; (Pritamdas) 
(171); (Azimkhan) (208), (214); (Bidland) 13009*20; (Bombay 
Provincial Oo-operatim Bank) (423) ; (Mudiraddi) (483). 

^ joint stork banks (Pritamdas) (171) ; (Azimkfmn) (214). 
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B£VKB-~CQnUl, 

Salary*eamers' {K(^i) (459). 

Siotd Central Co*ojMrativ« Bank, growth of (Bind CerUral Cchopttntive 

114fe-80. * 

Hhould jk)e allowed to do humdi business ( Vulvfhar) (556). 

Southern Maratha Urban Uo-operative Bank, working of (<yanitj:ar^' 14961 -150i<l. 
Taluka, should be the unit of administration (Shahani) (246), i2<m, 12031, 1^74-81, 
12100-3. 

Zemindari, area of oporattons of, should be a taluka (Shahani) (247)^ X2042-<H. 

^ in Sind, working of (Priiamdaa) (163), 11627 ; (Azimkhan) (206), (211), 

11699-712; (Yermohal) (328); (Shikarpur Grain Sale Society) 12819-22, 
12836-9. 

KaniatakCo-Oi»erativo Listitute, activities of (Baarvr) 14756-70. 

MovjBaisi^T : 

Defects in (Dwarkadas) (198); (Beri) (615), 13804-5; (Bhagtcat) (684); {Bdamum 
Di^rict CerUral Co-operative Bank) (738) ; {M. L. Fatil) (760). 

Government control of, need for (Beri) (516), 13840-9, 13902-3. 

Progress of, in the Belgaum District, statement showing {Belyavm District Central 
Co-operative Bank) (741). 

SOUIKTIBS : 

Advantages of, in villages {Pritamdaa) (180). 

Agricultural, in Sind, working of (Azimkhan) (20<5), 1 1683-7. 

Artisans’ (Azimkhan) (215); (Kaji) (466-7). 

Association of, sug^sted (Ajtvani) (317), 12494-6. 

Cattle-breeding, in Dharwar, working of (Hvli) (612), 14602-5. 

(Communal (Kaji) (466), 13384-6. 

Concessions to, need for (Azimkhan) (214) ; (Valvekar) (657). 

(’o -ordination among, need for (Beri) (615-6). 

in Dharwar, working of (HuU) (606-7), 14515-50, 14618-39; (Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank) (644-6). 

Fencing, working of ( /?, S, Palil) 14696-708. 

Financing of agriculture by (Pritamdas) (164), J1613 ; (Karnaiak Central Co-^opera- 
tive Bank) (645) ; (Bkagwal) (684). 

Fire insuiance, organisation of, suggested (Lakshwi fihnmr) (476). 

Life insurunoe, organisation of, suggested (BuH) (613). 

Income-tax, exemption from, neeii for (Jagiiani) (139) ; (Valrekar) (666). 
.Millhands’ (Kaji) (465-6) 13379-83, 134il-6. 

Normal credit statement, system of (Bombay Provincial (^o-operatire Bank) (412-3). 
13184-8, 13313-5; (Karnaiak (Central Co-operative Bank) (647-8). 14807-18, 
14919-20. 

l^enal interest charged by (Huli) 14647-S ; (B, S, Patil) (630). 

liato of interest charged by (Karachi Indian Mercluints Aaeociaiiou and Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber) (^) ; (Allahditio) (^2) ; (Bechat) (75) ; (Qhulam Nabi) (104); 
(PrUamdas) (164); (Azimkhan) (206), 11717, 11721 ; (Jhamatlal) (236); (Bakhial 
Shah) (276) ; (Karnaluddin) (277), (279) ; (Baji Mahomed) (291) ; (Kadir) (296) ; 
(Kkudadadkhan) (3i)5) ; {Ajwani) {Zn) (Kaisarkhan) (333); (Shikarpur Shroffs' 
Association) (336) ; (Bajanshah) (384) ; (Lakshmeshtoar) (476) ; (Shirakatti) (490), 
13644-5; (Beri) (513); iPatil) (640); (Valvekar) (562); (Ankalgi) (670); (HuU) 
(606) ; (H. S, Patil) (626), (630) ; (Chavdi) (675) ; (Bakre) (712), (716). 
Salary-eamers' (Kaji) (466), 13367-78, 13431-5, i;i438-41. 

Sale : see under MARKETING. 

in Sind, working of (Pritamdas) (163). 

Sweepem' (BeeAor) (77), 10983-90. 

Weavers’, working of (Azimkhan) (2H) ; (ffuli) (611-27), 14663-5, 14674^; 

(BhagtveU) 15246-9. 

<dKK0IT : 

AaBicoBTrBAL ; set amdsr that hsad* 

Consutft*r*’ (454-5). 
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'^PSTRCMBNTS OK . 

Chbqttep t 

Bearer, suggoetkms r«f ! {Shikarpur Shrqff» AM.>*4)ciafion)l2iH^''7 : {JUmhay P^o^'t'n- 
ciai Co-opmUive Bank) (417.«^, iniW.4. 

Obeque-liabit, bas j<rown eiiormouHly on account of tht* aboJition of Htaniiii^ <iut\ 
{Tavtri} (30), 10581-2 ; (G. Priimnda^) (261) ; {Ohandimm) (314) ; 
{Shikarpur Shrofff^" Aji*K»riatio9i\ (348); {Bonttmy PnwinHui 
Vo opefoiivf Bank) (427); ( ra/rtknr) (560); (Bu/i) (6l3); (Ji. B. 
Palil) (634) ; {Banrur) (630) ; {Bt'fgaum JH^drict Centra} Co-opfta- 
twe Bank) (740). 

, suggestions for further projnotinu: (Bombay Pro^’incnd Vfh'Qperaiivf’ 
Bank) (427-8) ; (Beri) (625) ; (Vahekar) (660) ; (Ankalgi\ (676) ; 
(HhH) (613); (Ji. >S\ Pafil) (634); (Boitryr) (630); (Behjamm 
Didtriat Centred ('ti-operatiie Bank) (740). 

Humos ; 

Darshaui, sample of (Hhikarpnr BhtoJf\' A^Mocmtion) (.348). 
llem’^.nd, sample of (Shikarpur Shroff AsHCH'tatwn) (.*140). 

Documentary^, sample of (Shikarpur Shroff/^' Ahmriation) (.349). 

Forms of (Taveri) (30), (31); (Savalrai) (V14) ; (Doyanm) (230); (Shikarpur 
Shroffs' Association) (348-9), 12638-40. 

Kinds of (iMoarkadas) (299); (Ajtoavi) (31K) ; (Vtrmnhaf) (327); (Shikarpur 
Shroffs'" Association) (342). 

Mudati, sample of (Shikarpur Shroffs^ ^4^sorici/»07/) (348). 

, stamp duty on, should be reduced (Karachi Indian Merchant'^ Association 

and Buyers and Shippers Chamber) (ll) ; (7'averi) ('&{)) ; (G. Prdamdas) 
(268), 12140, 12191-2 ; (Dwarkadtts) (.300), (301); (Chandiram^ (314); 
(Ajwani) (318); (Shikarpur Shroffs^ Associatfon) 12669: (Ridtand) 
J. 3060-2. 

Hate of interest charged on (7^aneri) (J10)» 10576-9; (.4^mn{) (31 H); (J^nfchand) 
(366). 

Shahjog, suggestions te , (Shikarpur Shroffs Assoi lafion) 12648-51. 

Standardisation of, need for (Karachi Indian Merchants Assortatton and Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber) (10-1), 10458-62, 10525 ; (Dayaram) 1 1891 ; (G, Pntam- 
d<w) 12710-1 ; (Shikarpur Shroffs* Association) 12652, 12691-;). 

pROMTSSORY NoTES : 

Sam}>le of (Tarci) (31). 

Traue Hn.i..s : 

Discounting of (Honilmy Provinciat < *o-operalirc Bank) (417), 13219-21. 

Dayaram, Mukhi, Hyderabad : 11858-11926 (229-2;i0). 

DEKKHAN AGRICULTURISTS* REUEF ACT : 

Abolition of, favoured (Lalchamd) 11330-1 ; (Kamil Shak) (152) ; (Noor Muhammad) 
(166), 11528-9; (A:am«/t«id»n) (277), (27^-\JA)) ; (Shikarpur Shroffs* Association) 
(340); (Mudiraddi) (483), 13666-8; (Beri) (621), 13861, 1.3906; (Valvekar) (568); 
(AnkcUgi) (572), 14293-4 ; (Belgaum District Centra! Co-operative Bank) (737), 
Amendment to, suggested (JhamatkU) (238) ; (G. Pritamdas) (267), (268), (269) ; 
(Bulcha/nd) (269); (Lakshmtshumr) (480), (481); (Bhagwal) (685); (Skirgaokar) 
15331 ; (Boire) (716), (7 17) ; (Sidhanti) (720) ; (P^UeJear) (724), (727), 15632; 
(Nadig) (760). 

General (Bydera6ai2 District Central Co-operative Bank) 12353. 

' Has been beneficial to agriculturists (D, L, Patil) (643). 

Has reduced the credit of agriculturists (Lakdsomd) 11330-4 ; (Kow Muhammad) (166), 
11626-7; (JPritomdos) (172) (AzirrGchan) (215) ; (G. Pritamdas) (2tS7), (269); 
{Ksmalrnddin) (277) ; (Bhikarpur Shroffs* AssodcUion) (340) ; (Shikarpur Grain Sale 
Society) (872) ; (Lakshmeshwar) (480) ; {Valvtkar) (668) ; (Ankalgi) (672-3) ; (Bkag- 
tmt) (686) ; (Palekat) (727) ; (Nndig) (749). 
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OKKKHAV AABlOOl.'rojUnf ' bxubf act >-OOlltd^ 

Should be Aubetituted by an all-India Act {2foar Muhammad) (156), 11530, 

Should not be abolished ot amended (X>. L, Paiil) (543), 13954-71, 14003^4 

Bbob, Mr. M. N.. Neriee : (720- 732). 

DonnAHANi, Mr. N. S., Dhamar : (661 -666). 

KnuoATroH : 

General {WeU) (129), 11398-9, 11426. 

Primary, need for {Webb) (129). 

Gui;i.am Nabi, Khan Bahadur Kur Nabi, B.A., Bepuly Collector, Shah Bunder : 11304* 
11280 (104-109). 

(lold Standard and Gold Currency, establishment of, in India, advocated {Karachi Indian 
Merchanis Aasociation and Buyers and Shippers Chambfr) (11); [Belgaum Vistrici 
Central Co-operative Bank) (740). 

Govibbnmbnt SicririiiTiKa ; ' 

Facilities for purchase and sale of, should be extended {Ounjikar) (668), 16036-9. 

Gctbjikar. Mr. I)., Manager, Routbem Maratha Urban Co-operative Bank^ Ltd., 

Dharwar : 14081-15068 (666-670). 

Hajanshah, Mr. Saved, Chairman, Shikarpur Co-operative Society, Hhikarpur, 12922- 
12961 (384-386). 

Ha«71 Mauohmeu, Seth, District Honorary Organiser. Oo-o^ierative Societies, Tando 
Allahyar, Hyderabad : (29J -294). 

HULT, Mr. C. B,. AsHistant Registrar, ('o-o|>erative SoeieticK, DfmiiMir : 14613-14693 
(605-613). 

Hindis : see under CREDIT, INSTRUMENTS (IK. 

jlVDEBABAt) Distbiot Cbntuai. Co^-orERATn k B.i.n'K, Ltd., Hyderabad, Sind : 12267- 
12353(280-284). 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA : 

Agbnts of {Bidland) 12996-7, 13081-3, 13100-3. 

Appointment ot Shroffs as Agents of, scheme for : •tee under INDIGENOUS BANKERS, 
Bafanoe sheet of {JticUand) 13026-6. 

Branches of {Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber) 
(10), 10460-2, 10619-21; {Taveri) (30), 10683-4; {G. Pritamdas) (261); {Begraj) 
12661-3; {Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) 12634-6; {Bidland) 12976-80, 12985-9, 
13079; (B. S, Paiil) (634), 14742-3; (Basrur) (639); {Belgaum District Central 
Co-operative Bank) (740), 16661-6 ; {Nadig) 16729-30, 16746-9. 

Financing of agriculture by {Azimkhan) (206) ; {Bidland) 12963-8. 

indigenous inkers by {Bidland) 12990-3. 

land mortgage banks by {Azimkhan) (208), 11848. 

^ not favoured {Bidland) 13028-31. 

Indianisation of the staff of, statistics re: {Bidland) 13072-3,13127-8. 

Operations of, s^gestions re : {Chandiram) (313-4), 12466-63, 12466*70. 

Kdations of, with co-operative banks : see under OO-OPBRATION. 

— — , with indigenous bankera : see under INDIGENOUS BANKERS. 

IKDSBtBDNBSS : 

Causes Vff {Huli) (607) ; {R, S. Patil) (629-30). 

Economic enquiiy into villages (PrUamdas) (173-96) ; {hahshmeshuHir) (477.8)s, (481). 
General {PrUamdas) (169-70). (179), (184), (191); {Aboil) (471), 13451-4, 13403-5, 
13492-8; {Beri) (620); {Siiimaih) (686); {Shevade) (600), 14495-7; (ZBMainan*) 
(663-4)^; {Bkagwat) (683); (Pahkar) (726); {Nndig) (762). 
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' ^jM afc ip tlea <rf dabta, Bofaeme tor (Lak»knngluiiar)(im), (483) ; (itAojjral) (883), 18081-3, 

IVolttm# <rf, in viUnges (PrUflmdwf) <179), (184), (191), 11651-3 i {laMmt 9 k%v 0 r) (4B0)^ 
(Ihddamani) (663) ; (Bhagwat) (683) ; ( jlf, L, PM) (763). 

limuir Act ; 

Amendment to, suggested {Jhamailai) (237), 11974-5, 


UIBIGBIfOIJS BANKBRS : 

Appointment of, as -^onts of the Imperial Bank, schome for : 

Favottjred {Karachi Indian Merchants Association av^ Buyers and Shijtpets Chamber) 
10477-9,10522-4; (TovcW) (30), 10685, 10594-6 ; (.1/aW) (63), 108<»3-4 ; {Dayaram) 
11906-10; {G. PrUamdas) 12186-9; {Lhnarkadas) {'!P)l) ; {AnkcUqi) 14261-6. 

Not favoured {JhamatM) 11944-6, 11976; {Hkikarpur Shroffs' Association) (346), 
12678-9, 12727, 12731. 

Not a praeiical proposition (Bidland) 13000-8; {Kaji) (45H), 13399-406, 

Business methods of {Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (341). 

Classes of {Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers und Shippers i'hamhcr) 
10427-9. 

f Jo-ordination of, wdth co-oi>erative banks (Kajt) (458), 13394-8. 

OiflSculticK experienced by, about the enquiries ot the liuume-tax Department 
{Dayaram) (230), 11914-7; {G, PrUamdas) (261). « 

Financing of dgricull are, trade and industries by {Bvtchund) (26s) ; {Shikarpni Shroffs' 
Association) (337), (341), 12619-23. 

Functions of {Dayaram) (229), 11862-4: {O. PrUamdas) (26t0 ; {Bnfrhand) (268); 
{Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (341), 12611-8; {Befgavm Disirot ('niiral Co-o^ rff- 
tire Bank) (739). 

Income of, estimate of {Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (343). 

Internal trade, financed by (Karachi Indian Merchant h Assormtion and Huyns and 
Shippers Chamber) (8), 10422-4. 

Methods of granting loans and allowing eosh credits by {Shikaipur Shrofjts' A^ssoda- 
tion) (342-3). 

No projudu'c against {Dayatam) (230), 11894; {Uulvhand) (269): (Df(jiaj) (323); 

( VermoM) (330) ; {Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (343-4). 

Rato of interest charged by (Dayaram) (230), 11892-3: (O'. Putamdas) (260); 
(Bulchand) (261); (Du^arkadas) (300); {(''handiram) (314); {Veiviohal) (330); 
{Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (S'ST), (343), 12594 , ( Va/rtkat) (558), (659) ; {Huh) 
14615. 

U -iRtions (jf, with clientele (Shikar pm Sht offs' Associatum) (344). 

, with the Imperial Bank (Aa/virAi /wd»(/n JffrrA<y«/.s /I xwonV/rioa linyas 
and Shippers Chamber) 10480-1 ; (7>«.voraw) (229), 11880-6, 11924: 
{G, PrUamdas) (260), 12128-33; (Bvlrhand) {2^H) ; {Chandirnm) {\\\ \) ‘, 
(Begraj) (323), 12661-3; (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (341-2), 
12629-36; (,ffe//a«d) 12990-4. 

. — 'with joint stock banks {Karachi Indian Movhunts A^.^m ialopn ahd linyns 

and Shippers Chamber) (8-9), 104H4M ; {Datpirrm) (229), 11882-6; 
(Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (341), 12( 26-8. 

^ ^th one another (Dayaram) (29); {G. PriUimdas) (260); {Shikarpur 

Shroffs' Association) (341). 

Should not be subject to any legislation as regards licensing or publication of accounts 
(Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (346)^ 12671-5. 

System of aecoimts of (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (.*145). 


IMDUBTRIBS : 

Factories, establishment of, in rural areas, suggested (Azimkhan) (213). 

IvnosTEiaXi Bavx : 

Oo-operatlTe, establishment of, suggested (A'ojt) (467), 13386-92. 13416-20, 13436-7, 
‘ Need for (Shiha/rpur Shroffs' AssaciiUicm) 12603 ; (Bcri) (621 ). 
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BUAid , : 

Allied to Agriculteie : 

' f 

U«t of {Karachi Ind%(in Mfrrhanls Asaoctation and Buffers and Shippers Che^mb^) 
(4-6) ; {dbdnl Rahman) (93) ; {Ohulam Nahi) (107) ; {PrUamdoa) <179) ; 
khan) (212); (Shikarpur Shroffs' AasockUion) (338-9); (PatU) (542); 
(SUrgaokar) (ni) ; (Palskar) (12^) ; (iV^od^) (753-3), 

Orgaidsatlon of, on co-opera tivo lineM, anggested (Pritamdas) (1704), (19^1),^ 
11657-9; (42imJtAaw)(212-3); (O. Pr%tafnda8){259) ; (Khuda- 
dadkhan) (307); (aeri) (519) ; (if. S. PatU) (6304); 
(Shirgaokar) (701). 

, ^ Govemdiont aaslBtance for (D, L. Patil) (542) ; i^R, 8, Pafii) 

(631); (Palekar) (727), 

Kot allied to Agnculture : 

List of (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (339); {Palekar) (726-7); (Nadig) (753). 
Organiaation of, on co-operative lines, suggested (Azimkhan) (214) ; (B^bag 
Provincial (Jo-operative Bank) (420-1); (Beri) (521). 

Suggestions re : development of (Shikarpur Shroffs' Assoeialion) (339) ; (Bert) 
<(520-1); (Palekar) (727). 

Spare-time occupations for agrii ultunsts : 

OrgauisationW, suggestions rf- (Beri) (520-1). 

INSOLVENCY ACT : 

Abolition of, suggested (Begraj) (323), 12562-4 ; ( Venmihal) (330). 

Amendment to, suggested (Shikar pnr *Shroffs' Association) (344), 12660-2. 

Rural, formation of, suggested (Azimkhan) (208), 11828. 

insurance : 

of (Jattle, suggested (Karachi Indian Merchants Associatton and Buffers and Shippers 
(7h<mber) (6-ti), 10405, 10495, 10653-5; (ffuli) 14670-7. 
of Crops, suggested (Karachi Indian Merchants'’ Asaociation and Buyers and Shippeit^ 
Chamber) (6-6), 10405-7, 10463-4, 10496. 

Kocietien : see CO-OPEUATFON. 

INVESTMENT TBUSTS : 

Formation of, on co-operative Imisih, rtMommended (Hebb) 11427-8. 

Jhamatlal, Mr. Covaloas, Chairman, Bombay (’o-operative Institute, Sind Branch, 
Hyderabad: 1 1927-1 20(K) (236-238). 

Kadib, Kazi UHiUiAM, Distnct Honorary Organiser, Co-operative Societies, Sukkur; 
(295-297). 

Kaisaekhak, K-han Saheb Sardar, Chairman, Bozdar Co-operative Society, Sukkur : 
(333-335). 

Kaji, Professor H. L., M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., Bombay : 13351-13449 (454-461). 
Kamaludoin, HAjr, Hyderabad : (277-2HO). 

Kamxl Shah, Sybd Mahomibd, M.L.C., Hyderabad : (150-154). 

KAEACaf IkDIAK MbBCHANI^ AseOCIATlOK AND Bitybrs and Shipfxes Chaheee, 
Karaefai: 10372-10560(1-11). 

KjuUfAtAE C9HTEA14 Go*oebeativb Bakh, l>harwar : 14805-14940 (544-649). 

Khan, iOian Saheb Amiebvx, President, Taluka Board^ Sukkur ; (302-305), 








